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Radar Antennae on a U S Carrier 
A Navy Avenger speeds past an Essex-class carrier, with the latter’s 
radar antennae outlined against the sky. In the foreground are five- 
inch gun batteries Their fire is also aided in accuracy by radar The 
Navy describes radar as the “silent weapon of World War II ” 
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VOLUME X 


Peninsular 

Peninsular War. For the causes of the 
outbreak of hostihties betuxen Britain, Port- 
ugal, and Spam on the one part and Fiance 
on the other, see Spain Napoleon, hav- 
ing come to a f re^ understanding 'Witb Alex- 
ander I of Russia, at Erfurt, hastened to 
Spam, which had been invaded by a British 
force under Sir John Moore The death of 
Moore was a disaster, and was followed by 
the evacuation of Portugal by the Bnhsh 
troops In April Sir Arthur Wellesley landed 
in the Tagus, m May effected a passage of the 
Douro, and on July and 38 fou^t and 
won the battle of Talavera After the battle 
Wdledey, who was contimmlly hampered by 
the pnde and mdolence of the Spaniards, 
abandoned Spam, and took up a position 
near Almeida On June 13 Wellmgton en- 
tered Spam, wmmng Salamanca on July 22, 
and occupymg Idadnd From August to 
September, 1813, Soult endeavored, though 
m vam, to prevent Wdlmgton from cross- 
mg the Pyrenees, and numerous battles were 
fought The Bntish, however, steadily ad- 
vanced On April 4 Napoleon abdicated 
Penitential Psalms, a group of seven 
psalms chosen from the Psalter on account 
of the marked pemtence they exhibit They 
are Psalms 6, 32, 38, 51, 102, 130 and 143, of 
which the 51st (the Miserere) may be re- 
garded as the most characteristic 
Penitentiary, in the Roman CathoUc 
Church, IS a priest attached to cathedral 
churches 'who considers cases of gra've sin 
and imposes the appropnate penance 
Penn, William (1644-1718), English Qua- 
Mr, founder of the colony of Pennsylvania 
The goodwill of Charles n and James n for 
Admiral Penn was of great value to his son 
and enabled bun to protect the Quakers from 
persecution, and to obtain the grant of the 
province of Pennsylvania The adimral had 
tent to the Crown vanous surds of money, 
and these with his arrears of pay amounted 
to over £124)00 Afterwards this debt was 
hquidated by the grant to the son of the 
® Pennsylvania The admiral m- 
tended his son to be a man of fashion and 
a courber, but the boy imbibed Whig ideas 

wi* his mother 
unUl his twelfth year, while his father was 


Penn 

away at sea He indulged in athletic sports, 
studied fairly well, and no doubt his father 
thought his hopes would be realized But the 
Quakers as well as the Puritans were in Ox- 
ford, and one day young Penn listened to the 
prcadiing of one Thomas Loc His natural 
scnous-mindcdncss was touched He was ban- 
ished from college, he tells us, because of his 
new bchef, or protests against what he calls 
'that hellish darkness and debauchery * But 
Penn dung to his new faith and the admiral 
sent him with some of the gay people of the 
coutt to travel in France He returned, 
speaking French fluently, and to the great de- 
light of the admiral, very much of a cavalier 
But one day he went to Cork on some busi- 
ness, heard his old fnend Thomas Loc prcadi, 
and this tunc the doctnne struck home Penn 
joined the Quaker faith and remamed m it, 
although he retained many of the habits of 
the cavaher He became a controversial writer 
of great vigor The Quakers had for many 
years desired a colony or refuge for themselves 
m the American wilderness, and in 1680 Penn 
applied to the crown for a grant of the land 
north of Maryland Charles n was glad 
enough to establish a distant colony which 
would nd England of the troublesome Quak- 
ers, and he readily gave Penn a charter 
(March 4, 1681) Penn was the sole propnetor 
and governor The Quakers flotked to Penn’s 
colony, which received the name of Pennqrl- 
vania, and readily co-operated in cstabhshmg 
a very liberal government Philadelphia was 
founded and was soon a thriving town ivith 
many mhabitants Penn became famous 
throughout the whole world for his fairness in 
dealing with the Indians and the fiddity with 
which he kept his promises to them But his 
provmce, though a great success politically 
Md a valuable refuge for the Quakers, never 
brought in the monay returns he expected, on 
me contrary, it ultunatdy involved him m 
debt and finanaal rum James n was de, 
throned m 1688, and the Fnnce of Orange be^ 
came king of England as Wilham m Penn 
in a dangerous position as the fnend ol 
the dethroned and-exiled monarch, and was 
to a»k nfle for a tune m Fr.^ 
The government of Pennsylvama was 
from him In the reign of Queen Anne he again 
appeared at court The financial difficulties 
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were increasing, and he was imprisoned for 
debt until released by subscriptions among 
his fncnds 

Pennacook, an Algonquin Indian word of 
uncertain meaning, but probably signifying 'a 
twisted place,’ histoncally applied to an In- 
dian league 01 confederation occupying the 
adjacent parts of New Hampshire, Maine, 
and Massachusetts Dunng the long period 
of intercolonial stnfe between the French and 
the English the Pcnnacooks were for a time 
friendly to the Engh^, but later joined' the 
French A few of their descendants are sup- 
posed to reside near $aint Franas, Quebec 

Pennant, or Pendant, a long, narrow flag 
with two pomted ends Neat the staff is the 
‘union,’ beyond this the ‘fly’ consists of two 
stripes 



Wtiham Penn 


Pennell, Joseph (1860-1936), Amencan 
artist and author, was bom in Philadelphia, 
of Quaker descent While engaged as a rail- 
road clerk he studied at the Philadelphia art 
sdiools in etching and illustratmg, and 
gamed a reputation for his etchings of Phila- 
delphia scenes before he was of age In 1881 
he began work as an illustrator for the Cen- 
tury magazme He marned Ehzabeth (Rob- 
ms) Pennell (1855), who acted as his hterary 
collaborator m the preparation of numerous 
illustrated books of travd and descnption 
Together they prepared Modetn lUustratton 
(1895) and latitography and Lithographers 
(1898), and in 1906 a Life of James McNeill 
WbistlK, done at his request Mrs Peandl 
also assisted m the preparation of Pen Draw- 


tug and Pen Draughtsmen (1889), an import- 
ant work dcscnptive of the art at the time of 
the books’ publication After 1884 Pennell 
resided chiefly in London, where he occasion- 
ally gave lectures at the art sdiools He 
wrote Etchets and Etching (1919) and was 
editor (with wife) of Whistler Journal 
(1921) See E Pennell’s Ufe and Letters of 
Joseph Pennell (2 vols 1929) 

Pennine Alps extend from Little St Ber- 
nard to Simplon Pass But usually the west- 
ern portion (Little St Bernard to Col Fer- 
ret) IS termed the chain of Mont Blanc, and 
the name Penmnes apphed to the rest only 
Pennsylvania (named after William 
Penn’s father , popularly called the ‘Keystone 
State’) One of the North Atlantic States, be- 
mg one of the Middle States The Delaware 
River markes its entire eastern boundary hne, 
and its southern boundary is known as ‘Ma- 
json and Dixon’s hne’ The surface of the 
! State IS divided mto three natural sections 
iby ranges of the Appaladiian Mountams 
The s c comer hes m the Coastal Plain and 
I Piedmont regions, and is generally level , but 
it is diversified toward the north and west 
by beautiful rounded hills, mterspersed with 
broad, fertile valleys The Blue Mountams 
are a continuation of the Eittatmny range of 
Northwestern New Jersey and the Shaw- 
wangunk Mountams of New York The 
break in the mountams admitting the pas- 
sage of the Delaware River is known as the 
Delaware Water Gap The elevated region 
between the two mam ranges is known as 
the Alleghany Plateau The general elevation 
of the Blue Mountams is somewhat less than 
3,000 feet, while no peak of this range at- 
tams to as much as 2,400 feet That portion 
of the State to the north and west of the 
mountain ranges is a broad plateau or table 
land, occupymg about one-half of the total 
area, and having a rollmg surface, broken 
here and there by low, flat-topped hills 
The dramage of the State is comprised m 
three mam basms — ^the Delaware, the Susque- 
hanna, and the Ohio The Delaware flows 
along the entire eastern boundary, receivmg 
as tnbutanes the Lackawanna, the Lehigh, 
and the Schuylkill The Susqu^anna crosses 
the State from north to south, makmg its de- 
vious way among the numerous mountain 
ranges and fiowmg mto Chesapeake Bay The 
dimatc vanes considerably m different parts 
of the State The mean temperature of Phil- 
addphia. is sz" r foe Januaxy and 76* foe 
July, with extremes of -6” and 103” At 
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Pittsburgh the mean for January is 30”, for 550,741 tons, (the peak years), while that 
July and the extremes are -20” and 103” for 1940 was 125,000,000 tons This coal is 


The wmters are long and colder north and 
west of the mountams The mean annual 
preapitation of 398 mcbes at Philadelphia, 
36 7 inches at Pittsburgh, and 41 3 mches at 
Ene The snowfall on the western plateau 
IS heavy The soils are generally fertile, be- 
mg composed either of alluvial deposits or of 
eroded hmestone Some of the valleys, not- 
ably the beautiful Wyommg and the pictur- 
esque Lebanon, are remarkably fertile, the 
sod being pecidiarly smted to gram growing 
To the west of the Susqudianna, m the south- 
ern part of the State, is the Cumberland Val- 
ley, also noted for its fertility The most re- 


mmed in the western part of the State, and 
covers an area of 12,200 sq m Pennsylvama 
produces about 33 per cent of the annual out- 
put of coke m the Umted States In 1859 
petroleum was discovered m the submerged 
basal Carbomferous strata of Northwest 
Pennsylvania The output m 1929 was ii,- 

820.000 bbls , which was the highest recorded 
Since 1902 In 1939 the production was 17,- 

337.000 bbls In 1945, production was 12,- 
515/100 bbls The natural gas region mdudes 
nearly all the Alleghany plateau Pennsylva- 
nia ranks very hi^ m the total value of the 
product of its stone quarries Esppriftlly 



Pack Saddle, Conemaugh Valley, Pennsylvama 


cent formations in Pennsylvania are the 
Cretaceous and Tnassic along the Delaware 
River, covering most of the Bucks and parts 
of Lehigh and Montgomery counties' The 
remainder of the State belongs to the Azoic 
and Paleozoic periods 

Pennsylvania is a Icadmg State m the 
annual value of its mineral products By 
far the most valuable and most abundant re- 
source IS coal From 1830 to i88o Penn- 
sylvania produced two-thirds of the atimigi 
tonnage of coal mmed m the Umted States 
Anthracite coal was chscovered at the Tnouth 
of Mill Creek, on the Susquehanna, m 1762 
Since 1870 anthracite has been mmed regu- 
' ferly This coal is obtained m four narrow 
fields, having a total area of only 484 sq 
m-— the Northern of Wyommg, the Eastern 
Middle, or Lehigh, the Middle— the last two 
““"B sometimes combined as the SdiuylkiU 
^e Pennsyhania fields represent practically 
the entire supply of anthraate in the Umted 
otatm Scranton is the largest hard coal cen- 
ter of the country and makes much steel The 
mining of bitummous coal began prior to 
*790 Bj 1918 the total production was 178^ 


unportant are limestone, basalt, graphite, 
slate, sand and day bon ore occurs m 
commercial quantities m every county of 
the State Previous to 1850 the produc- 
tion was suffiaent to supply the iron and 
sted mills of the State, but the discovery 
that rich ore could be obtamed from the 
Lake Supenor region at less cost resulted m 
a decreased output Penn^lvania has large 
areas of hmestone rock suitable for mnlnwg 
cement, and Northampton and Ldu^ coun- 
ties are centers of the cement mdustry Cop- 
per, feldspar, gold recovered from pyntifer- 
ous magnetite, mineral pamts, peat, sihea, 
talc, tnpoh, silver, and mmeral waters are also 
produced 

Pennsylvama has always been of import- 
ance m the lumber mdustry The pnnapal 
trees are the hemlock, oak, chestnut, maple, 
beech, white pine, biri^, ydlow poplar, hick- 
ory and larch According to the Federal Cen- 
sus for 1940, there were 169,027 farms m the 
State, comprising an area of 14,594,134 acres 
Market gardening is important in the south- 
eastern part of the State Tobacco is raised 
chiefly in Lancaster and York counties The 
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prlnapal orchard fruits are apples, peaches 
and pears From the coldmal period until the 
present tune Penn^lvania has been 'among 
the leadmg States m*manufactures, and now 
is second only to New York Pennsylvania 
IS favored by its umque geographical posi- 
tion, bemg the only State touchmg the At- 
lantic seaboard and the Great Lakes, and 
havmg direct connection by nver navigation 
with the great Southwest Some of the ma- 
terials used m manufacture, such as petro- 
leum, natural gas, bituminous coal, anthraate 
coal, iron ore, limestone, clay, glass sand, tim- 
ber and tobacco are produced m large quan- 
tities Pennsylvama has always ranked first 
among the States m the production of iron 
and sted The first blast furnace began op- 
erations m X790 m Fayette co Followmg 
the openmg of the Sault Ste Mane Canal m 
1855, Lake Superior iron ore was used in m- 
creasing quantities The great centers now are 
Allegheny co (Pittsburgh, Homestead, Brad-^ 
dock, McKeesport) and m Newcastle, Beth- 
lehem and Johnstown The combined iron 
and steel mdustnes, induding sted works and 
rolling nulls, blast furnaces, and the manu- 
facture of tm plate, rank far ahead of all 
other mdustnes in the State Second m im- 
portance IS the textile group of mdustnes, 
mcluding the manufacture of woolen, worsted, 
cotton, silk and rayon goods, kmt goods, 
carpets and rugs, cordage and twme 
Alhed to the iron and sted mdustnes are 
the products of foundnes and machme shops 
— a classification covenng products of great 
diversity Other mdustnes of Pennsylvania 
mdude dectiical machmeiy, apparatus, and 
supphes, petroleum refinmg, steam railroad 
car construction and repairs, pnnting and pub- 
lishing, mdudmg newspapers and penodic- 
cals, book and job, music, bread and other 
bakery products, wholesale meat packmg, 
coke, not mdudmg gashouse coke, agars and 
agarettes, motor vdiides, bodies and parts, 
clay products Philaddphia is the largest and 
most important aty in the State The lead- 
ing industnes in the Philadelphia area are 
petroleum refinmg, kmt goods, electneal ma- 
chmery, printmg and pubhshmg, foundry and 
machme shop products Pittsburgh, called 
*The City of Sted,* is the second aty m the 
State m value of manufactured products The 
leadmg mdustnes are those whidi use ore and 
metal as the prmapal matenals Johnstown, 
Allentown, Readmg and Ene are also im- 
portant Philaddphia is the prmapal port of 
entry for foragn commerce Pittsburgh is an 


mtenor port Ene is promment m mtemal 
commerce, espeaally m the dupment of iron 
ore, soft coal and grain Accordmg to the 
Federal Census for 1940, the population of 
Pennsylvania was 9,900,180 Of this total, 
foragn-bom whites numbered 1,250,000 The 
urban population, in towns and aties of at 
least 2,500 inhabitants, compnses 665 per 
cent of the total 

Pennsylvania has a State Council of Edu- 
cation which regulates the chartering of col- 
leges, and has general admimstrative control 
of the pubhc school system, a State Superin- 
tendent of Pubhc Instruction, appomt^ by 
the governor and smate for four years, hav- 
ing general superviaon of pubhc schools, a 
county supermtendent m each county chosen 
by the school directors in each distnet who 
are elected for four years Institutions 
for higher education m the State mdude 
Umversity of Pennsylvania at' Philadd- 
phia, Bryn Mawr College* for women at 
Bryn Mawr, Umversity of Pittsburgh at 
Pittsburgh, Lehigh Umversity at Bethlehem, 
Lafayette College at Easton, Wadimgton and 
Jefferson College at Washmgton, Muhlen- 
burg College at Allentown, Temple Univer- 
sity at Phdaddphia, Lebanon Valley Col 
lege at Annville; Carnegie Institute at Pitts- 
burgh, Drexd Listitute at Philadephia, Du- 
quesne Umversity, at Pittsburgh, Geneva 
College, at Beaver Falls, Irvmg College, at 
Mechamesburg; Juamta College, at Hunting- 
don, Ursmus College, at CoUegevilIe, Al- 
bright College, at Myerstown, Wilson Col- 
lege, at Chambersburg, Villa Nova College 
(R C), at Villa Nova, Dickinson College, 
at Carhde, Gettysburg College at Gettys- 
burg, Haverford College, at Haverford, 
Grove City College, Franklm and Marshall 
College at Lancaster, Buckndl Umversity, at - 
Lewisburg, Allegheny College, at Meadville, 
Susquehanna University, at Sdmgsgrove, 
Westminster College, at New Wilmmgton, 
Swarthmore College, at Swarthmore, Penn- 
sylvania College for Women at Pittsburgh; 
and the pubhdy controlled Pennsylvania 
State College, at State College, and Pcnnsyl- 
vama State Forest School, at Mont Alto Gir- 
ard College, a school for orphan boys at 
Philaddphia, is one of the most nchly en- 
dowed mstituhons in the Umted States 

The charitable and penal mstitutions of 
Pennsylvama are under the control of the 
Department of Pubhc Wdfare created m 
192Z, and consistmg of four bureaus directed 
by the Secretary of Pubhc Wdfare There 
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are State medical and surgical hospitals in the 
coal iwiinng districts Industnal work in the , 
penitenbanes and reformatories is an im- 
portant activity of the Bureau of Restoration 
The products of these instiutions are numer- 
ous, mcludmg brushes, shoes, sheetmg, and 
furmture The present constitution of Fenn- 
sylvama was adopted m 1873 The legisla- 
ture consists of a Senate, one-half of which 
IS chosen every two years, and a House of 
Representatives chosen bienmally Regular 
sessions convene in January of odd years 
The chief necutive officers are the Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor, and a Secretary of 
State, all dected for a term of four years, 
an Auditor-General, elected for three years, 
a Treasurer, dected for four years, and an 
Attorney-General, appomted by the governor 
(with the approvtd of two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate) durmg pleasure The Supenntendent of 
Public Instruction is smularly appomted for 
a term of four years The governor is not 
digible for the next succeedmg term The 
iudiaal authority is vested m a Supreme 
Court of seven justices, dected at large for a 
term of twenty- one years, and indigihle for 
re-dection, m a Superior Court of seven 
judges dected also at large for ten years, m 
Courts of Common Fleas, for which one 
judge IS dected for a term of ten years, in 
each of the judicial distncts of one or mote 
counties, holdmg sessions m eadi county of 
the distnct, and m Justices of the- Peace 
Under the Reapportionment Act Pennsyl- 
vania has 33 Representatives in the National 
Congress Hamshurg is the capital of the 
State 

In 1638 the Swedes under Peter Mmuit 
settled along the Ddawaxe and founded New 
Sweden, but m 1655 thqr were conquered by 
the Dutch of New Netherland In 1664 these 
settlements on the Ddaware were granted to 
Uie Duke of York, together with all the lands 
between the Delaware and the Connecticut 
The Duke of York, m turn, granted the ro- 
gion to Wilham Penn, a zealous Quaker In 
1680 Penn received a grant of the region 
forming the present State of Pennsylvania 
He was made absolute lord of aU the J a"ds 
paymg to the crown a fixed rent of two’ 
beaver skins PennsentoverWiDiamMark- 
nam as deputy until he came himsdf Phih- 

ddpfoa was laid out m 1682 Penn arrived 
m ffie colony m the fall of i68a, and imme- 
diatdy conduded a treaty with the 

schemes of govern- 
ment before one was firmly estabhriied The 


constitution as revised m 1701 was in force 
until ^tbe Revoluhon Liberty of consaence 
was granted to all who acknowledged God 
Li 1682 Penn received from the Duke of 
York the right to the soil of the three lower 
counties on the Delaware, and with the con- 
sent of the mhabitants assumed the govern- 
ment of these counties They remamed a 
part of Pennsylvama thou^ with a separate 
legislature after 1703, until thay formed the 
State pf , Ddaware m 1776 Pennsylvania 
had long disputes over its boundaries on every 
side Penn accepted 42” as the northern 
boundary, and msisted on 39” as the south- 
ern It was not until 1760 that the hne was 
settled, on a compromise made m 1732, be- 
mg fixed at the paraUd of 39” 43 ' The hne 
was surveyed for 264 miles by Mason and 
Dixon m 1763-7 In the west there were dis- 
putes with Virginia and Cormecticut The 
boundary with Virgima was settled in 1779 
by extending Mason and Dixon's hne to a 
pomt five degrees w of the Ddaware River 
The dispute with Connecticut was more 
senous The Tennamite and Yankee War* 
was fou^t over the possession of the Wyo- 
nung Valley Finally the Contmental Con- 
gress mterfered, by virtue of the Artides of 
Confederation, and for State reasons gave 
the disputed tract to Pennsylvania In 1792, 
by act of Congress, Pe^sylvania obtamed 
the triangular strip west of New York and 
north of the parallel of 42®, on Lake Erie, 
thus securing a lake front^e Soon after the 
adoption of the Dedaration of Independence, 
which was signed at Philaddphia, a State 
government was orgamzed (1776) Durmg 
the greater part of the war Pennsylvama 
served as a base of operations for Washing- 
ton Except for the brief period that it was 
Md ly Howe IW^Wplaa to 

the seat of Congress Durmg the first few 
years of the Umon the large foreign popula- 
* ° fo Western Pennsylvania caused trouble 
for the Federal Government, throu^ their 
iporance of the true nature of the new con- 
ditions The Sootch-Icish resisted the exose 
tax on hquors, which led to the Whiskcsy In- 
s«w^ttofi 794 In 1798 the Germans re- 
sisted the amessmeut of a direct tax, and this 
TOuIt^ m Fries’ Rebellion About i 8 ao the 
5 t^ bepn a senes of mtemal devdopments. 
and budt many miles of roads, canals; a^ 
^ outbreak of the CivU War. 
Penmyl^ was the first to respond to 
lanroln s to arms, and at once sent troops 
to defend the National Capital During t£ 
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war it was invaded by the Confederates in 
1863 and 1864 At Gettysburg, on July 1-3, 
1863, one of the deasive battles of the war' 
was fought Since the Cml War Pennsyl- 
vania has had a remarkable industrial growth, 
especially in the coal, oil, and steel industries 
In 1876 the Centennial Exhibition, the first 
mtemational exposition in the United States, 
was held in Philadelphia, and was attended 
by more tlian 8,000,000 people In 1889 oc- 
curred the flood at Johnstown, in which 2,000 
persons lost their hves In 1897 the State 
capitol at Harrisburg was burned, causmg 
a loss of $1,500,000 Following this a new 
capitol costing upward of $13,000,000 was 
erected For general information see Sbimmdl, 


Pennsylvania, and reorganized in 1874 undei 
Its present title, with greatly enlarged scope 
Its grounds of over 2,000 acres are occupied 
by a campus of 100 acres, 9 model farms, 140 
acres for the use of the Experiment Station, 
and 100 acres for orchard expenments of the 
Department of Horticulture There are 
Schools of Agriculture, Chemistry and Phys- 
ics, Education, Engineenng, Liberal Arts, 
Mineral Industries, Physical Education and a 
Graduate School, a summer session for teach- 
ers, correspondence and extension courses, 
and the Institute of Animal Nutrition (1907) 
Military dnil is rcquirecf in the first two 
years See University 
Pennsylvania, University of, an unde- 



Htstoty of Pemsylvama (1900), WPA 
Writers’ Project, Pennsylvania (1940) 

Pennsylvania Dutch, or Pennsylvania 
German, a High German dialect, spoken 
diiefiy in the southeastern counties of Penn- 
^Ivania. It first entered the Umted States m 
T683, when emigrants from the Lower Rhme, 
Alsace, Bavaria, and Saxony, and espeaally 
from the Rheni^ Palatinate, Wurtemberg, 
and Switzerland, fled before the armies of 
Louis xnr , or endeavored to escape persecu- 
tion on account of cer.ain rehgious tenets 
The language is pnmanly a Franconian dia- 
lect of German, although in the course of 
tune, many Enghsh words have been added 
The term 'Dutch’ is, however, a misnomer, 
and IS due merely to the fact that tl i immi- 
giants called themselves Deitsch (t e , Dcutsch, 
German) The term 'Pennsylvama Dutch’ 
is commonly applied to the people who speak 
that dialect 

Pennsylvania State College, a non-sec- 
tanan institution for both sexes at State Col- 
lege, IS m from Bellefonte, Fa , founded in 
1855 as the Farmers’ High School, organ- 
ized in 1862 as the Agricultural College of 


nominational mstitution of higher leanung m 
Philaddphia, founded in 1740 as a chanty 
school, reorganized as an academy in 1749,' 
chartered in 1753 by Thomas and Richard 
Penn, and again chartered m 2755 as a col- 
lege through the influence of Benjamin Frank- 
Im A large number of scholarships and fel- 
lowships are offered m undergraduate and 
graduate courses Graduate courses and de- 
grees are open to women, as are also the 
courses in Law, Medicme, Dentistry, Educa- 
tion, Biology and Music The School of 
Mediane, founded in 1765, was the first m 
the United States Among the buildmgs 
erected m recent years are the Laboratory of 
Anatomy and Biology-Chemistry, the Ma- 
loney Clinic Building, additions to the Uni- 
versity Library building, additional Dorm- 
itory buildings and the Frankhn Soaety 
Building, for publications and administrative ' 
ofSces See University 
Penny, an Anglo-Saxon silver com, thinner 
and broader than the sceat, which it sup- 
planted during the middle or end of the eighth 
century It superseded Roman and Mero- 
vingian coinage Copper was mtroduced for 
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halfpence and farthings in 1672, for pennies 
in 1786 

PennypAckePf Sainiiel IVhitafcer (1843* 
1916), American pubhc offiaal, ipas bom in 
Phcenucville, Pa He served with the troops 
out to resist the mvasion of Pennsyl- 
vania m 1863 and m 1902 was elected gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania 


fenders Riots, .however, and disorder show 
that not all the problems have been solved 
See Prisons The State Medium Secunty 
Prison at Wallkill, N Y is designed to be an 
educational factor It is a new experiment in 
criminal rehabihtation, one of the present 
problems of penology being to fit mmates 
for gainful employment Professional penolo- 


Pennyroyal (Mentha , the pop- gists now seem opposed to isolated prisons 


tdar nawif j of a mmt common m Europe and 
Western Asia The whole plant has a char- 
acteristic fragrance 

Penobscot, a tnbe of Amencan Indians 
which m early colonial times occupied the 
territory along the Penobscot River, the lar- 
gest nver m Maine 

Penobscot Bay, a bay on the coast of 
Marne ' 

Penology, that branch of criminology 
which deals with the punishment of cnmmals 
in both its deterrent and reformative aspects 
Such punishment undoubtedly had its ongin 
m private vengeance, passmg as soaety devd- 
oped, upder the authority of the state Be 
cause of the almost umversal pracbee of im- 
prisonment as a punishment for crime, the 
emphasis of modem penology is largely upon 
prison management The honor system, has 
been tried m certam State prisons, chiefly m 
the West Groups of convicts are sent out to 
work on the roads or on farms under some- 
what relaxed disaphne, being put on then 
honor not to attempt escape In 193a about 
65 per cent of productive prison labor was 
unda the state-use system Of the prisoners 
not at productive labor, 52,986 were engaged 
m various prison duties, 6,658 were on the 
sidk list, 17^27 were idle Overcrowdmg in 
prisons IS a serious problem Management of 
prisons is a fairly new saence, discussed by 
Lewis E Lawes m Stng Stng, by Thomas Mott 
Osborne, and by O F Lewis in Development 
of American Prisons The indetermmate sen- 
tence system at Elmira Reformatory, depend- 
ent on the mdividual factors of a case, is an 
interestmg experiment 
Much attention has been attracted by the 
astern of sdf-govemment introduced by 


The Georgia penal system, the diam gang, 
has met much criticism also, although it is 
ably defended 

The psydiiatnst is takmg a Icadmg place in 
modem penology The factors, mdmdual 
and soaal, which make for the prevention of 
crime are now considered mote the subject of 
research than are the penalties inflicted 
In recent years penologists have advocated 
the separation of youthful and first offenders 
from the hardened cnimnals, and some prog- 
ress has been made along these hues The 
Federal government has built a prison on 
Alcatraz rock m San Francisco Bay for dan- 
gerous and incorngible criminals The build- 
mg on the huge rock, which is surrounded by , 
the swiftly running waters of the Golden 
Gate, IS beheved to be absolutely escape- 
proof and the prisoners are penmtted few of 
the privileges common to the average peno 
logical institution 

Penrose, Boies (x86o-X9ai), Amencan 
legislator and pohtical leader In 1897 he 
was dected Umted States Senator, and was 
re-elected m 1903, 1909, and 1915 He served 
as chairman and member of important com- 
nuttees m the national Senate and became 
the leader of the Repubhean Party m that 
body For more than two decades, Penrose 
was master of the Pennsylvania Rqiubhcan 
machme when that madime ruled the state 
He became chairman of the powerful Fmance 
Co mmi ttee of the IT S Senate and was cred- 
ited with guiding the choice of Warren G 
Hardmg as Repubhean Presidential nniTunpi* 
from his sickbed m 1920 He was an im- 
portant factor m Repubhean Presidential 
campaigns from 1896 until his death Penrose 


« r. V . V , « * supposed to have jomed with Senator 

Thoi^ Mott Osborne at Auburn and Smg Thomas Platt of New York m T>nm.r.of,np 

Smg Prisons, New York State The prisoners Theodore Roosevdt for the Vice-Presidencv 
are orguuzed m a Mutual Welfare League, m 1900 m an effort to get Roosevdt out of 
m which membership is open to all The Platt’s way m New York State nohtics 
^gue IS m almost complete control of the “Power and Glory,’’ a life of Penrose bv 
di^hne, and the prisoners enjoy large pnv- Walter Penrose, was published m 1931 
degm as to correspondence, freedom to see Pensncola, aty, Flonda, county^eat of 
^tors, recreation, etc The past century has Escambia co, on Pensacola Bay It has a 
remarUble advance m the gen- splendid land-locked harbor Features S\n- 
eral matter of the punishment of cnmmal of- | terest are the old histone forts Atlhe old 
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Navy Yard is now located the Pensacola 
Naval Air Station The histone Plaza Fer- 
dinand, where the transfer of Flonda took 
place, IS the avic center of the city Pen- 
sacola has an extensive foreign trade, the 
chief items of shipment being cotton, lum- 
ber, naval stores, hides, fertilizers, and iron 
and steel artidcs Founded in 1559 by the 
Spaniards under Luna, it fell before the 
French arms m 1719 and by the Treaty of 
Pans (1763) passed with West Flonda mto 
the hands of the French In 1783 the tem- 
tory was restored to Spain by treaty Al- 
though the United States claimed Pensacola 
by the Louisiana Purchase of 1803, Spam 
consented to its occupation by the Engli^ m 
the War of 1812 It was taken by General 
Jackson m 1814, and agam in 1818, and was 
formally ceded by Spam the following year, 
P 37i449* 

Pensacola Bay, an mlet of the Gulf of 
Mexico on the west coast of Flonda It 
affords an excellent harbor 

Pensions, pecuniary allowances payable at 
legularly recumng periods, usually m rec- 
ogmtion of past services The first nationsd 
pension law was enacted by the Continental 
Congress on Aug a6, 1776, givmg half pay 
for life to any officer, soldier, or sailor who 
had lost a hmb m an engagement, or had 
been otherwise incapaatated for earning a 
living The pnnaple of penaon for service, 
without regard to disabihtics incurred in line 
of duty, was mtroduced in i8z8 By act of 
July 4, 1836, widows of Revolutionary sol- 
diers were pensioned Pensions for the regu- 
lar mihtary estabhshment were first granted 
in 1790, but the fundamental law for regular 
army pensions up to x886 was that of 1802, 
whi^ declared that officers and privates dis- 
abled by wounds or otherwise while m the 
line of duty should be placed on the pension 
list In x8o2, also, a grant of half pay was 
made to the widows or children of com- 
missioned officers dymg m consequence of 
wounds The first important legislation re- 
lating to Civil War pensions was the act of 
Ju1> 14, X862, by which pensions ranging 
from $8 to 830 per month xiere granted for 
disabilities ansing from service m the Union 
Aimy or Na\y after March 4, x86x The 
law of Jul\ 4, 1S64, introduced the pnnciple 
01 fixed rates for spcafic disabilities In 1866 
the proMcions of the act of 1862 and sup- 
plemcnt.irx acts were extended to all pen- 
bions granted under previous acts except Rev- 
o]ution‘ir> pensions 


Smee the dose of the Civil War the ten- 
dency of pension legislation has been m the 
direction of even greater liberality Accoid- 
mg to the National Defence Act of 19x6, offi- 
cers and enlisted men of the National Guard 
drafted mto the service of the United States 
m tune of war are entitled to all the bene- 
fits of the pension laws cxistmg at the time 
of their service Further piovision was made 
for soldiers and sailors m World War >I in 
the War Risk Insurance Act of Oct 6, 19x7 
designed to do away with the evils of the 
pension system World War compensations 
were handled along with insurance and dis- 
abihty compensation by the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau A system of loans to Veters on Ad- 
justed Service Certificates was arranged Pay- 
ments differ from pensions m not being paid 
at stated intervals They were not, however, 
loans, as they did not have to be paid bade 
In X93X, over President Hoover’s veto, the 
amount of loan obtainable was increased to 
$0 per cent of the face value of the Certifi- 
cates instead of 25 per cent as m 1924 The 
time limit for making application for a cer- 
tificate was extended to Jan 2, 1935 These 
payments are m effect cash bonuses, dispensed 
at will of Congress before maturity of the 
certificate — ^which was previoudy given in 
the form of a 20-year insurance policy Sec 
Bontts 

In X930 a pension bill was passed m which 
the rates stand at $12 a month mmimum and 
$40 a month maximum Veterans will be 
deprived of compensation for diseases due to 
their wilful misconduct Veterans of suffi- 
dent means to pay an mcome tax are ex- 
cluded from the benefits of the act In ad- 
dition to pensions granted under the general 
laws, a large number of daimants rejected by 
the regularly constituted authonties have been 
pensioned by speaal act of Congress Span- 
ish War veterans come under the general 
measures applicable to soldiers of the Civil 
War In X930 a bill w'hich increased the 
compensation of Spamdi-Amencan War vet- 
erans by $12/100,000 was passed over the 
veto of President Hoover By executive or- 
der of July 21, X930 the Veterans’ Bureau, 
Bureau of Pensions and the National Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers were con- 
solidated The combmed organization is the 
Veterans’ Administration The total disburse- 
ments to June 30, 1940, exclusive of tlic 
amount di^^burscd under Civil Scrxice and 
Canal Zone Retirement acts, was $23,999,- 
282/100 The largest items arc Army and 



Pentagott 

Navy peo^oDS fro&i 1790 to 1940 $i 4 ii 3 ir j 
846^00 The number of veterans remving 
compensation was 610,133, deceased vet- 
erans* bcnefiaaries, 330,176 Tb® pensions 
paid in 1940 were 


339,176 The 
Civd War, $ 37 , 790 i«»*» 


form of a star, it is called a pentacle or penta- 
gram The name pentagon is also appheo 
to a fort with five bastions 
Pentateuch, a Greek word {pentatewitosj 
meaning ‘the five-volumed (book),’ is tte 


$254,846,000, other $ 9,jrSiP^ Pentathlon, or Penlathlum, one of the 

regular contests m the Greek games Its victor 

was the man who gamed' the greatest suc^ 
m five different events — leaping, foot running, 
throwing the quoit, castmg the javelm, and 
wresthng 


923 service and ex-service men and women 
were carrying government Life Insurance 
There were 3 , 792 , 43 * Service Certficates 
with total mdebtedness outstanding of 
$3,709,943,000 

ii the Seventy-second Congress, of Janu 
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$xpoo^ooo,aoo, of which $960,000,000 was 
for costs of the Veterans’ Administration, 
was vetoed hy President Hoover, who rec- 
ommended a curtailment of $127,000,000 m 
payments to Veterans on disabilities not 
traceable to service m war In the Seventy 
third Congress, meetmg in March 193 *, the 
Economy Act was passed This act reduced 
the pensions of veterans of wars previous to 
1917 10 per cent, maximum and minunum 
rates were provided for disabihties in wars 
subsequent to the Civil War, no reduction 
was to be more than 3$ pefeent The Presi- 
dent was authorized within these hmits to 
set pension rates to he paid One of the chief 
effects was to separate from the roll some 
328^000 men who could not show service 
connection for disabilities In 1936 the Ad- 
justed Compensation Act was enacted, whidi 
made veterans’ World War adjusted com- 
pensation certificates immediately payable, 
m $50 U S bonds, bearing irterest at 3 per 
cent unless cashed within one year, dated 
June IS, 1936, to mature June 15, I 94 S, w 
deemable in at any time This action 
taken by Congress over the President’s veto, 
cost the government about 27 per cent more 
than payment m 1945 would have cost 
Most of the bonds were caded withm a 
year In the 1939 conventions of veterans’ 
groups efforts were blocked to start move- 
ments for World War pensions See Ou) Ace 
Pehsidhs , Labor Legislation , United 
States, New Deal , GI Bill oe Bigbts 
Many industrial pension and insurance 
plans in the United States are entirdy at the 
expense of the employers, though m an m- 
creasing number of plants some contnbubon 
from the employee is required The contnbu- 
tion is usually returned if the employee leaves 
the company See Employers’ Liabiuty 
Pentagon, a geometncal figure of five sides 
A regiifor pentagon is one havmg both sides 
and angles equal When a pentagon takes the 


days after the offenng of the wave sheaf on 
the day of unleavened bread (Pass- 

over), and mtended to indicate the end of the 
harvest The later Jews assoaated the feast 
with the deliverance of the law at Smai, be- 
lieved to havcjtaken place fifty days after 
the Exodus from* Egypt The festival has 
passed into the Christian Churdi as commem- 
orative of the descent of the Holy Spirit 
Pentecost is one of the great festivals of the 
Christian year, and it was chosen as one ol 
the for the administration of baptism 
•Hie English name Wftit Sunday is denved 
from the white robes in whidi the newly 
baptized were clad 

PentelieuB, mountam range (3,640 ft ) i» 
Attica, TO m n e of Athens Its marble whi^ 
was mudi quarried m ancient tunes is still in 
great demand at the present day It is of a 
brilliant white color, with a yellowish tmge 
and it was employed for the Parthenon and 
other pubbe buildings m Athens 
Pentland Hillsj mountam range, Scotland, 
running sw through the counties of Edm- 
burgb, Peebles, and Lanark The highest 
summitTs Scald Law (1,898 ft ) 

Penumbra, m astronomy, means the par- 
tial shadow b^een the umbra, or region of 
total eebpse, and the region of enture freedom 
from echpse 

Penza, provmce, Soviet RQMibhc of Rusaa, 
a rolhng plam^ cut by deep nver valleys, and 
nsmg highest toward the s and s w , where 
hes the water Aed between the Don and the 
Volga The climate is severe Cattle breedmg 
is an important mdustry The non-Russian 
population IS composed of Mordvins, Mesb- 
chenaks, and Tartars Trade centers are Pen- 
za, a fine aty m its modem part, and the 
capital, Nijm-Lomov, Mok^ani, and Sar- 
ai^; p 3,207,000 

Penzance, seaport town, England, in 
Cornwall, on Mount’s Bay, nearly opposite 
St Michel’s Mount It enjoys a mdd clwn«ti»^ 
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and IS a winter invalid and summer bathmg 
resort, p 12,087 

Peonage, a term loosely used to denote the 
system of labor formerly prevalent m Mexico 
and other parts of Spanish America Event- 
ually, through the aggressions of the upper 
dasses, the laborer was reduced to a state 
resembhng serfdom 

Peony {Paeoma), genus of perenmal her- 
baceous plants and shrubs belonging to the 
order Ranunculaceae. They generally bear 
large showy flowers, some double, and some 
recent garden hybrids being of great beauty 
They like deeply dug, somewhat rich soil, and 
plenty of space 

People's Party, the offiaal designation of 
an Amencan pohtical party now commonly j 
called the Populist Party It was organized! 


Pepper 

site on a broad plateau, 40 ft above the nver, 
which widens above into the expanse known 
as Peona Lake Rolhng praines surround the 
aty 

Peoria is an important manufactunng cen- 
ter. Products include tractors, lawn sprink- 
lers, washing machmes, commeraal solvents, 
food products, whiskies, dothmg, agncultural 
implements, oil burners, watches, barrels, pa- 
per, candies, cereals, sted and wire fence, beef 
and pork goods, p 105,087 There is a hve- 
stock market and, nearby, a nch coal area 
The aty is the seat of Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute 

Pepin, or 'Pippin, the name of several 
Carlovingian rulers 

Pepper, or Piper, a genus of plants, chiefly 
tropical, bdongmg to the order Piperaceae The 



St Mtchaeffs Mount, Penzance 


m 1891 to represent the mterests of farmers 
and workmgmen The platform of the party 
demanded free comage of silver, the issue of 
paper money to be loaned directly to farmers 
on the security of agricultural crops, the abo- 
htion of national banks, government owner- 
ship of railways, telegraphs and tdephones, 
a graduated mcome tax, and the prohibition 
of ahen ownership of land At the National 
Convention of the People’s Party m 1892 the 
above-mentioned pnnaples were embodied m 
the platform, and James B Weaver of Iowa 
was nommated for President In 1896, the 
Democratic Party havmg adopted many of 
the pnnaples advocated by the People’s 
Party, the latter organization endorsed the 
candidacy of W J Bryan, but nommated a 
candidate of its own, Thomas E Watson, for 
the vicc-prcsidenqr In the end the party 
lost the greater part of its followmg through 
absorption into the radical wmg of the Demo- 
cratic party 

Peoria, aty, llhnois, occupies a beautiful 


most imjoortant speaes is P ntgrum, from 
which 15 obtamed the black and white pepper 
of commerce The bernes are bright scarlet 
when npe, the dned bemes, collected before 
matunty, black and wnnkled, constitute black 
pepper White pepper is ohtamed by remov- 
mg the outer sIm of the npe fruit Red or 
Cayenne pepper comes from Capsicum, a 
native of the New World 
Pepper, George Wharton (1867- ), 

Amencan lawyer and pubhc offiaal, was bom 
in Philadelphia, graduated from the University 
of Pennsylvania, and practised law m Phila- 
delphia where he was active m political, finan- 
cial and avic arcles In 1915 he dchvered the 
Lyman Beecher lecture at Yale College In 
X922 he was appomted Umted States Senator 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Boies Penrose, and served until 1927 He 
strongly favored the New Deal Among his 
wntings are Men and Issjies (1924) , In the 
Senate (1930) , Family Quarrels (1931) 
Pepper, William (1843-98), Amencan 
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pfayacum, was botn m Philaddphia He was 
professor of dinical meduane in theTJmveraty 
of Pennsylvania in 1874-84, professor of the 
theory and practice of me^cine in 1884-98, 
and provost of the university in 1881-94 He 
took a prominent part m establishing the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Hospital and was also 
one of the founders of the^Amencan Soaety 
for the Extension of Umveraty Teaching, and 
the Pennsylvania Museum and School of In- 



Pepper 


I, Part of catkin, a, flower, 3, 
stamen, 4, vertical section of 
fruit 


^nal Art He founded the Philaddpb 
Medtcti Times, and edited it m 1870-1 
conjunction with John F Meigs he edited 
System of Medtane by American Authc 
\S vols , 1885-86) He was author of Tt 
Pming in Cerebral Disease (1871) , Theo 
Practice of Medicme (1893) , etc 
Pepperell, Sir William (1696-1759) , Ai 
colonial soldier, bom m Kittery, ]M 
^en ^g George’s War broke out m 17^ 
i^^perell was very active m raising troo 
was asked to take command of the c< 
^al ^editaon against the strong fortress 
^uisburg on Cape Breton Idand He land 

* 74 S, and, ba 

yiorted by a Bntish fleet under Commode 
Warren, succeeded by June 17 m foremg t 
When Pepperell retiL 
to New Eni^and m 1746 he was highly ho 

^ ^ ^ Geoi 

Frendi and Indian War bro 
«ut, he was created a major-geneyal, and w 
'oramand of the defenses of the bordi 

gHew England He was actmg gov^S 


moted to be a heutenant-general in 1759, and 
died m the same year 

Peppermint {Mentha Ptpenta), a herba- 
ceous European plant with a creepmg root, a 
smooth stem, stalked ovate leaves, and lax 
spikm of labiate flowers The whole plant 
yields a marked aromatic odor An essential 
oil is distilled from the fresh flowenng tops, 
cut m August and dned on the ground before 
bemg distilled Preparations of this oil are 
used m medicme as stimulants and carimna- 
Uves 

Peppergrass, a name given to members of 
the genus Lepuhum, a division of the order 
Chuciferae llie only member of the genus of 
any importance is L. sattvtm, the common 
garden cress 

Pepsin, an enzjrme secreted by glands in the 
gastric mucous membrane, it has the power, 
when m aad solution, of convertmg proteids 
mto soluble peptones 

Peptones arc the soluble primary products 
formed m digestion by the breakmg down ol 
proteid food substances through the action of 
the pancreatic and gastric ferments 

Pepys, Samnel (1633-1703), Engh^ dia 
nst, was bom probably m London In 1659 
he entered offiaal employ, and began his 
Diary This, for the next ten years, forms a 
mmute record of his official and personal mter- 
ests, of bis amours and his disputes with his 
wife, and of the habits and scandak of Lon- 
don Li 1673 he was appointed secretary for 
the affairs of the navy, and m the same year 
entered Parhament as member for Castle Ris- 
ing In 1684 he was agam appomted secretary 
to the Admiralty, and was also president of the 
Royal Soaety ^ 1690 he pubh^ed his Mem- 
oirs of the Navy He left his hbrary to Mag- 
dalene College, Cambridge, and there his 
Diary remamed until it was deaphered by J 
Smiffi and published m 1825 

Pequot, a former Algongum tnbe of se 
Connecticut They were practically one 
with the Mohegans before the Rng lisli settle- 
ment, but about that time a party under Uncas 
seceded, retainmg the name Mohegan The 
Pequots numbered at least 3,000 

Perak, British protected state, Malpy Pen- 
msula, with Strait of Malacca on w Area, 
about 8,000 sq m Perak is traversed by two 
chams of mountains (7,000 ft), and is wdl 
watered, the chief nver bemg the Perak 
Thaipeng, or Taipmg, is the chief town. Port 
Weld IS the seaport, p 600,000 Exports m- 
dude tm, sugar, mdigo, cocoanuts, tawtiwg 
barks, and rattans 

' Capita, Per Stirpes. These terms 
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mean literally according to heads^ according 
to stock. They are expressions in frequent use 
in statutes of distribution of property in case 
of intestacy When property descends per 
uipita it goes in equal shares to those of equal 
degree of kinship to the common nneestor 
When, however, the surviving kmdred are of 
different degrees of relationship it descends p^ 
'stirpes — as, for instance, if a man dies leavmg 
two sons and three grandchildren, the children 
of a deceased son, the two survivmg sons take 
each one-third, the grandchildreiX one third 
divided between them See Diltsibution, 
Stattites or, Inhesitance 

Perception, as a technical term of psychol- 
ogy, means the direct apprehension of objects 
m space Perception is thus contrasted with 
the processes of memory and conceptual think- 
ing, which arc later developed and obvioudy 
presuppose pciception, and mere sensation, 
there is no perception in the stnet sense of the 
term where there is no apprehension of an 
object 

Perceval, Sir, a kmght of Kmg Arthur’s 
court, hero of a group of tales originally mde. 
pendent of the Arthurian tradition He be- 
comes, by the disapline of eiqienence, a wise 
end valiant kmght, and eventually kmg of 
the mysterious Grail Castle 

Perch, a common *spiny-finned’ fresh-water 
nsh, represented throughout most of the 
northern hemisphere The most typical and 
best known are the ‘yellow’ perches of Europe, 
Asia and North Amenca, which are substan- 
bally alike, and are favorites with anglers 
and excellent to eat The name of perch is 
given to various other fishes, both fiuviatile 
and marme, which have only a more or less 
distant relationship to the true perches 

Perchloric Acid, HClOi is prepared by 
distilling potassium perchlorate with concen- 
trated sulphuric aad It is a fummg, volatile, 
colorless liquid, which dissolves in water with 
evolution of heat, and is a violent oxidizmg 
agent, usually actmg explosively 

Percussion, a means of medical examma- 
tion, which depends on the vaiymg resonance 
of the different organs and tissues of the body 
When a sharp tap is made with the fingers over 
air-contammg organs such as the lunp, the 
note eliated is resonant and dear, unhke 
that produced by a blow over a sohd organ 
such as the liver 

Percussion Caps are small, hat-shaped 
cups made from sheet copper To the mtenor 
adheres detonating powder 

Percy, a family m the n of England Wil- 
liam de Percy (? 1030-96), the founder, came 


, ^ ■ r 

oyer with William the Conqueror, and re- 
ceived lands in Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, and 
Hampshire At the coronation of Richard n 
(* 377 ) the fourth Lord Percy of Alnwick, 
then marshal of England, was created Earl of 
Northumberland See NoRTHUMBERiAim, 
Dukes of 

Percy, George (1580-1633), Amencan 
colonial governor He served for a time in 
the Low Countnes, and m 1606 sailed with 
the first expedition to Virginia He was gov- 
ernor of that colony, after the departure of 
John Smith, m September, 1609, till the ar- 
rival of Gates m May, 1610 — ^the period of the 
terrible ‘starving time’ — and when Lord de la 
Warr left in March, 1611, he again held 
the same position until the arrival of Dale 
in the following May He returned to 
England in 1612, and agam fought in the 
Low Countnes, where he distinguished him- 
self 

Percy, Thomas (1729-1S11), bishop of 
Dromore, was bom in Bndgnorth, Shropshire 
He published Mtscellaneotts Pieces relating to 
' the Chinese (1762), and Five Pieces of Runic 
! Poetry (1763) The Rehqties of Ancient Eng- 
lish Poetry was pubh^ed (1765), and by re- 
newmg mterest m the older poetry marked an 
epoch in Enghsh hterature 

Pereda, Jose Maria de (1833-1906), 
Spanish novdist, a strong and vinle portrayer 
of the humors and foibles of his countrymen, 
was bom at Polanco His most brilhant works 
arc Escenas Montanesas (1870), El Sabor de 
la Tienuca (1882), Penas Arriba (1895), and 
Sotileza (1885) Of another style, but not less 
bnlliant, is Don Gonzalo Gonzales de la Gon- 
salera, a soao-pohtical satire As a descnptive 
UTiter of nervous prose Pereda has no equal 
in Spam 

Perennials, a term apphed to pljints that 
hve for several years, as distmguished from 
annuals and bienmals, whose hfe is only of 
one and two years respectivdy 

Perfectionism, or Perfectibility, the 
doctrine that a perfect Christian Me is at- 
tamable m this life 

Perfectionists. See Communistic 

Perfumery deals with the preparation and 
properbes of those fragrant-smellmg sub- 
stances used for toilet purposes, or m mdus- 
tries such as the soap trade The art of per- 
fumery consists m extraebng the odors of 
plants, the leaves and flower-buds bemg the 
chief source of supply By various means the 
odors or perfumes of such plants arc isolated 
and, to render them applicable for use, are ab- 
sorbed m vanous materials, such as grease. 
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fats, oil, spints, soaps, inodorous inert matc- 
nals such as starch or talc ' The process of 
extraction is earned out by distillation, by cn- 
fleurage, by maceration, and by expression 
' All the ottos obtamed by distillation, en> 
fleurage, and maceration arc soluble in alco- 
hol, -whence is obtamed a spint essence which 
IS in many cases more serviceable than the 
essential oil A. ready way of produang some 
kmds of concentrated essence is to dissolve 
the essential oil m the spint to form a tmeture 
Mu^, orris root, ambergris, tonka beans, cas- 
tor, vanilla, avet and a few other odorous 
substances yield their odors to spints m this 
way The great bulk of the finest quahty 
perfumes are also produced by extractmg the 
fragrance from the enfleurage pomades and 
oils by contact with alcohol Besides the per- 
fumes extracted from plants, some few are 
obtamed from animal sources — as, for exam- 
ple, mudi, avet, ambergns, and castof With 
the miception of musk, they are chiefly used 
for fixmg the more volatile perfumes, though 
m a less concentrated form they are u se d as a 
base, the odors of the base bemg disguised by 
a judiaous blending of other odors Many 
perfumes and flavormg essences ongmally ob- 
tamed from animal or vegetable sources are 
now imitated by artificial preparabons These 
ate m general aromatic aldehydes, esters, or 
ethers, and may be divided mto two dasses— 
those which are substantially ndfn*i ra l 
With the naturally occumng substance, and 
ate reproduced as a result of the elucidation 
of its chezmeal constitution , and those which 
may have similar odor and other properUes, 
but are constituted quite differently 

Perga, a aty m Famphyffa, Asia Mmor, 
about lo m from Qie coast, was edebrated 
for the worship of Artemis, and was the first 
town m Asia Mmor visited by St Paid on his 
mssionary joutngrs 

Perganuno, tn , Buenos Ayres, prov , Ar- 
gentma, an important railway center, 64. m 
se of Bosano, p 39,000 

Pergamnm, or Pergamus. (1) The ata- 
add of Troy, also the aty of Troy (a) A 
aty of Mysia m Asia Mmor, on n bk of nv 
Caicus, about ao m from the sea About 380 
B c Philetaerus established here the kingdom 
of Pergamum, which was held by seven kings, 
Pergamum was celebrated for its library, 
founded by Bumenes n , kmg from jgy to igg 
B c The word ‘parchment’ is derived from 
^rlo Pergameno, ‘paper from Pergamum ’ 
This Qty was the capital of the Roman prov- 
of Asia, and an earty seat of Christianity, 
ine modern name is Betgama 


Pergolesi, or Perogolese, Giovanni Bat 
tista (1710-36), Itahan musical composer, a 
native of Jcsi, near Ancona After several at- 
tempts at opera he produced his masterpiece, 
La Serve Padrom (1731 or 1733) He also 
composed Orfeo ed Eundtee, and his famous 
Stabat Mater , 

Peri, or Pairika, is, m Oriental folklore, a 
bang of beneficent nature and having super- 
natural attributes A notable example is the 
Pen Banu of the Arahtan Ntghts 
perianth, the outer floral envelope — calyx 
and corolla — ^whtch surrounds and to some 
extent protects the essential organs of gener- 
ation m a flower 


Pericardium, a fibro-serous sac arranged 
m two layers, inner of which is dosely 
adherent to the surface of the heart and to 
the roots of the great vessels, while the outer 
IS reflected from the vessds and continued 
downwards to the diaphragm, to part of 


wDicn us external oasai surface is adherent 
The space between the outer and inner layers 
K occupied by the pencardial fluid, whidi by 
actmg as a lubncant faohtatcs rar riig p 
movements The most important pathological 
condition of the pencar^um is pencarditis 
Pericarp, the covering or envdope of 
fruits It usually consists of three layers— 
epicarp, mesocarp, and endocaip 
Pericles (c Soo-429 a c),Athauan states- 
man, and perhaps the greatest constitutional 
statesman of antiqmty, belonged by birth to 
the noblest' famihes m Athens gate of 
his noble birth and aristocratic temper, Pen- 
des came forward from the beginnmg; as a 
democrat, his first appearance m pohtics be- 
mg about 469 B c , as an opponent of Cimon 
In domestic pohtics he mtroduced the sys- 
tem of payment for the performance of pub- 
lic duties, sudi as the archondup, and serv- 
ing m the law courts on juries, as these offi- 
ces were filled by lot, every atizen had an 
equal diance of holding pohtical office In 
foragn politics bis aim was imperial, at one 
tune he seems to have hoped to make Athens 
head of a confederacy of all the Gredss He 
also adorned Athens with magnificent bmld- 
mgs, of whidi tie Parthenon and the Propy- 
lasa were the finest One great factor m hia 
success was his power of oratory, the sub- 
sta^ of several of his speedies may be found 
in ^ucydides In 440 he put down the revolt 
of Samos, and in 433 he supported the con- 
dusion of an alliance with Corcyra, which 
led dire^y to the outbreak of the* Pdopon- 
nesian War After his divorce from his wife 
ne hved m a dose rdationdiip with the fa- 
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mous Aspasia Pericles was a man of the 
highest pnnaple, integnty, nobihty, and dig- 
mty 

Peridotites, a group of ctystalhne igneous 
rocks, of which olivine is an abundant m- 
grcdient 

Perigueux, chief tn of French dep Dor- 
dogne The old town, with many Renaissance 
houses, contains the remarkable cathedral of 
St Front m the Byzantine style (984-1047) 
Perigueux was the Vesunna of the Romans, 
and has a large amphitheatre and the arcular 
tower of Vesone, 89 ft high It is famous 
for its pdtis de foie gras and truffled par- 
tridges, p 33.144 

Perihelion, the point of its orbit at which 
a planet or comet makes its nearest approach 
to the sun 



Pertm, isl in Strait of Babel-Mandeb, at s 
entrance of Red Sea It is 3)4 m long and 
1% m wide The Bntish took possession m 
1857 It IS a tdegraph and coahng-station 

Perimeter, in any figure, the sum of the 
lengths of the boundmg hnes See Recixtica- 
noN 

Perineum, the soft external fioor of the 
pelvis, plays an important part in childbirth, 
and IS frequently ruptured in pnmiparous pa- 
tients In the male the penneum derives its 
importance chiefly from the various forms of 
penneal hthotomy 

Period and Periodicity. The most famil- 
iar example of a periodic process is the alter- 
nation of day and night, brought about by 
the rotation of the earth upon its axis m 
presence of the sun Perhaps the simplest type 
of penodiaty is the oscillation of a pendulum 
or the vibration of a tuning-fork Penodiaty 
Is one of the most widdy spread phenomena 
in nature All kmds of wave motion are pen - 1 
odic, and there seems to be httle doubt that 
the molecules of matter are all capable of 
vibratmg m definite penods In the organic 
world many of the ordmaiy vital processes 
are penodic — such as the pulsations of the 
heart and the artencs From the dynamical 
point of view penodidty means stabdity, and 


instabihty is assoaated with motion or ten- 
dency to motion which has no penodic diar- 
acter 

Periodicals. Sec Magazines. 

Periodic Law, in chemistry About 1868 
Ncwlands, Lothar Meyer, and Menddeeff dis- 
covered that if the dements are arranged in 
the order of their atomic waghts, those ot 
similar properties are separated by regular m- 
tervals — a fact summanzed by Mendel£eff as 
follows The properties of the dements are a 
periodic function of the atomic weight 
Periosteum. See Bone. 

Periostitis, inflammation of the penos- 
teum, the tough, fibrous membrane which m- 
vests the bones Its chief causes are a syphi- 
htic tamt, rheumatism, and tuberculosis, but 
its occurrence is often due to mjury of the 
part 

Peripatetics, a philosophical sdiool foimd- 
ed by Anstotle The name is supposedly de- 
nved either from Aristotle’s custom of walk- 
ing about {penpatem) dunng the dehvery of 
his lectures, or from the place in which thqr 
were ddivercd See Akistotis 
Periscope, an mstrument by means of 
which an observer may view his entire sur- 
roundings through a i^d eyepiece It is of 
espeaal value in submanne warfare as by its 
use observations may be made without com- 
ing to the surface,, only the top of the mstru- 
ment projectmg above the water Many mod- 
ifications exist, but the essential features are 
the same They mdude a heavy sted tube 
which, when not m use, can be lowered mto 
the hull of the boat, a senes of pnsms and 
lenses, and an eyepiece The rays of hght . 
enter the periscope honzoiitally, are reflected 
by the first pnsm mto a second pnsm, from 
which thqr pass through an object ^ass, and , 
thence through a third pnsm to the eyepiece 
The first pnsm mverts the image, but this 
effect is counteracted by the second prism 
The image is again inverted by the object 
lens and again restored by the thurd pnsm 
Other apphcations of the penscope are to 
gun sights, and to trench warfare, the fidd 
or trench penscope being used behind earth- 
works and parapets for obtaimng, unob- 
served, a view of the surrounding terrain 
Perissodactyla, the odd-toed ungulates, 
as the horse and rhmoceros, m whidi the 
third toe is larger than the others, and is 
symmetrical upon itsdf 
Peristalsis, the wonahke movement of the 
mtestme, which presses forward the food by 
muscular contraction behmd it Sec Imxs- 
ronss 
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Peritoneum» the largest serous membrane 
m the bod> , situated in the abdominal cav> 
ity Like the pleura and pericardium it con- 
sists of two lasers— a parietal lining the WiilIs 
of the caMty and a visceral closely investing 
the majority of the abdominal organs, and 
moonng them firmly in position Bctiveen 
the two lasers lies a potential space, the peri- 
toneal cavit>, which in the male is closed — 
but m the female is m direct communication 
with the Fallopian tubes to enable the ova 
to readi the cavity of the uterus 
Vanous folds of pentoneum pass between 
the different viscera and the enclosing walls 
Similarly there are folds bindmg the small* 
and large intestine to the posterior wall, and 
finally a third group of folds connecting 
other viscera with the abdominal or prime 
walls While the funchons of the pentone- 
um are chiefly mechanical m diminish i ng 
'fnction and moonng the viscera, the mem- 
brane also possesses marked secretory and 
absorptive powers Pcntonitis, or inflamma- 
bon of the pentoneum, may be acute or 
riironic, geneiri or local A general pentomtis 
is most usurily caused by the introduction of 
septic organisms into the pentoncal cavity, 
such as may follow a perforating wound of 
the abdommal wall 


Periwinkle, a plant 

Periwinkle {lAitonna) , a genus of gastcr 
Wrisj several speaes of whirii arc commo: 
oetween tidemarks on North Atlantic shore 
The riidl IS top-shaped, wth a short spir 
aud an entire and nearly arcular mouth 0 
the common forms the largest is the commo: 
penimkle (i hUoreo), which is commonl 
boiled and eaten m England This moUuri 
wee about i860, has been acclimated to th 
North i^encan coast, and now swarms froi 
Nova Scotia to Long Iriand Sound NaUv 
Amenca speaes are L rttdts and L jialltata 
a tnbe which, before the k 
occupied part of Canaan- 
pi^bly the central and southern district 
cnnunal offence of know 
8 y givmg false teshmony m a judicial ptc 
It has been the subject of legiris 

^ today d« 

^ statute m most jurisdictions, but 

^ ^ pumsl 

^ constitute perjury at con 

statement must not only be mat 

be ptoceedmg, but mu 

matenal to the issue which is beuig tne( 
To TO 

ri S and with knowled| 

ot Its falsity or at least without an hone 


behef in Its truth Perjury is generally re- 
garded as a felony and an 'infamous crime,* 
as that phrase is employed in the courts of 
the United States 

Subornation of perjury consbts of coun- 
selling, mating, or procuring a witness to 
commit a perjury which is actually commit- 
ed Sec Emofncc, Oats Consult Stephens* 
Htslory of Cnmutdl Law 

Perkin, Sir William Henry (1838-1907), 
English chemist, born m London, and became 
assistant to Hofmann at the Royal College of 
Chemistry In 1856 he discovered a purple or 
mauve d>c formed b> the oxidation of ani- 
line, and started its manufacture He thus 
founded the anihnc or rather coal-tar color 
industry. He also discovered two processes 
of manufactunng alizann 

Perkins, Charles Callahan (1822-86), 
; American art cntic and historian He was one 
I of the founders and leading spirits of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts He was also 
j interested in music, and as president of the 
Boston Randri and Haydn Society (1870-83) 
sometimes conducted its concerts His books 
mdude Tuscan Sculptors (186S), both with 
etchings by the author. Art m Education 
(1870) , GJnberti ct son Eeote (1885) 

Perkins, EUsha (1741-99), American pby- 
siaan, bom in Norwich, Conn In 1796 be 
patented an instrument which be called a 
'metallic tractor’ for use m local inflamma- 
tion The use of the instruments became veiy 
popular and medical authorities attributed 
the cutes to a new influence whuh they 
called 'Pcrkmsism ’ In 1799 there was a seri- 
ous epidemic of yellow fever in New York 
City, and Dr Perkms volunteered his serv- 
ices m the fever hosjntal m order to test an 
antiseptic remedy he had compounded He 
was attacked by the fever and succumbed to 
It 

Perkins, Frances (1882- ), firet 

woman to serve in a President’s cabinet, was 
bom m Boston From igio-12, she wras ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Consumers’ League 
She served on numerous industrial commis- 
sions and in 1928 was appomted Indus- 
trial Commissioner at the head of the New 
York State Department of Labor In March 
i933i she was appointed Secretary of Labor 
and served until 1945 She wrote The Roose- 
velt t Knew (1946) 

Perkins, Jacob (1766-1849), American 
inventor, bom m Newburyport, Mnac in 
1787 the state of Massachusetts employed 
him to prepare the dies for its copper com- 
age ki 1790 he mvented a marhiny foj. 
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making nails He greatly improved the 
process for engraving bank notes, and m 
1814 removed to Philadelphia and entered 
the business of bank-note engraving and 
pnnting In 1818 he settled in England, and 
established a bank-note pnnting business He 
introduced many improvements in steam cn- 
gmes and printing presses, in pnnting proc- 
esses and in engraving 

Perkins, Thomas Handasyd (1764- 
1854), American philanthropist, was bom m 
Boston, Mass From 1805 he served in one or 
the other houses of the Mass legislatyre for 
many years He gave his house and lot in 
Boston for the Perkins Institution for the 
Bhnd, besides aiding the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment project Mr Perkms was a pnnapal 
organizer of the Qumey Railroad, the first 
in the U S 

Perlitic Structure, in volcanic rocks, con- 
sists m the presence of small concentric 
cracks, along which the rock readily breaks 
down, yielding rounded pearl-hke fragments 
Rocks having this structure are often called 
Perlites 

Perm, town and nver port in Soviet 
Russia, 900 m by water e n e of Moscow, 
and on the Kama R It was formerly a de- 
pot for convicts bound for Siberia, and is 
now the center of the large transit trade be- 
tween Central Russia and Siberia, p 85,000 

Permanganic Acid, HMnOi, is unknown 
in the pure state, but can be obtamed as a 
crimson, strongly aad solution by decom- 
posing banum permanganate with dilute sul- 
phunc aad 

Permutations and Combinations, the 
branch of algebra which has to do with the 
simpler problems of arrangement Let there 
be, say, ten objects — ^for example, ten boys 
m a class In how many ways may these 
boys be arranged in groups of four? If no 
regard be taken of the order in each group, 
then the problem is one of combinations, but 
if regard be had to the order, the problem 
becomes one of permutations The theory of 
permutations and combmations has many 
important apphcations in the discussion of 
senes, probabihty, and statistics 

Pernambuco, state, Brazil, on Atlantic 
coast. The interior is mountainous, rismg to 
over 3,000 ft In the coast lands known as 
the Mata are plantations of sugar-cane and 
cotton, coffee, tobacco, and ncc are also 
grown The irmts of Pernambuco are fa- 
mous Reafe is the capital Area, 49,570 sq 
m , p 2,900,000 


Perpetuity 

Pernambuco, aty, state of Pernambuco, 
Brazil 

Perqnne, tn , France, dep Somme, on nv 
Somme, 30 m e of Amiens Here Louis 'xi 
was forced to sign a treaty with Charles the 
Bold of Burgundy m 1468 Dunng the World 
War I P^ronne was occupied by German 
troops, but in March 1917, they were dnven 
out by the British A year later the Germans 
recovered the town, but lost it to the Aus- 
trahans in September 1918, p 4,500 

Perpetual Motion According to the doc- 
tnne of the conservation of energy it is not 
possible to do work without expenditure of 
energy m some form Neverthdess many 
forms of apparatus have been devised by 
which the mventor bdieved it possible to 
gam work without expenditure of effort If 
a system could be devised so as to be able 
to keep up its motion perpetually and at the 
same time to do useful work, the law of the 
conservation of energy would be disproved 
and the perpetual motion discovered The 
true perpetual motion must be carefully distm- 
giushed from an apparent perpetual motion, 
m which a system may be made to continue 
moving ind^mtely, but only because it is 
able to tap some more or less hidden source 
of energy 

Perpetuities, Rule against. A rule of law 
designed to prevent the hmitation of future 
estates m real and personal property, subject 
to such contingenaes that they will not nec- 
essarily become vested within a certain pen- 
od, considered to be a reasonable time This 
penod vanes m different stares, and the sub- 
ject is generally regulated by statutes This 
name is also commonly apphed to statutes 
prohibiting the suspension of the power of 
alienation of property beyond a fixed penod 
The English rule provides that future estates 
must vest within a life or lives m bang and 
twenty-one years, and this is followed m 
many of the United States Several states 
have fixed the period at two hves m bemg 
and twenty-one years, and m New York and 
a few other states it is two hves in bang 
and the pdnod of a minonty The rule 
against perpetuities apphes to estates in trust 
as well as legal estates Consult Gray, Rules 
Against Perpetmties 

Perpetuity. When property is so held that 
no one can dispose of the absolute ownership 
thereof it is said to be held in perpetmty 
Various rules have been passed to prevent 
perpetuities for any great length of time 
The rule apphes to personal property as well 
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BS red property, and » of great unportanco 
in the creabon of trusts 
Forpignan, duef tn of Frcndi dep Fyr£' 
n£es Onentales, stands on nver Tct, 7 m from 
the Mediterranean A fortress of great 
strengA, it commands the passage from Spain 
across the E PjTcnces Pmpignan did not 
become French tiB 1643, and is sb& bdi- 
Spanish, haif-Moondi m appeatance, whVie 
Its peopie resemble those ot Catalonia It 
has a r4th-cent\iry cathedral, and from 134^ 
to the Revolttbon had a university Trade m 
Poussdlon red wine, brandy, cork, silk, and 
irod, p 66,635 

Pemtait, Charles <1636-1703^, French 
miter, bom at Fans He is b^t Imomi by 
his prose fairy tales, pubbshed in Pans tn 
1697 under the title Histoircs 011 Contes du 
Temfis Posse A frontispiece beats the vrords 
‘Contes de Ma Merc I’Qye’ (Tales of Mother 
Cktose) 

Pewanlt, Claude (t6x3>88), French ar- 
chitect, brother of Charles Perrault, was bom 
m Fans ^ greatest work was the colon- 
nade of the Louvre, one of the most beaub- 
ful buildings of the J7th century Be was 
also entrusted wtb the ei^cbon of the Na- 
tional Observatory at Pans, and assisted in 
the decorabon of Versailles 
Penin, Bemadotte (r847-i9ao), Atocn- 
an scholar, born m Goshen, Conn, and 
graduated (xgfig) at Vale Besides bis nu- 
merous contnbutions to philological penodi- 
^ he edited teats of Caesar's Cml War 
(i88a), Hornet’s Odyssey, books i-vm (1899- 
and the Classical Smes in Tvetitieth 
Taxt'Books, with J H Wnght and 
A F West, and a translabon with introduc- 
bon and commcntaiy of Themistodcs and 
Ambdes in PlulorcVs Greek Uves (rpoi) 
Perry, Blisa (iSfio- ), American edu- 
mtor TOd author, was bom at Wdbamstown, 
Mass In 1899 he accepted the editorship of 

lu accepted, 

in ^dibon, the ptofessoish«> of bdSes lettres 

at :^tvatd (1906-30) Be edited edibons of 
SroUs Woodstock and Ivanhoe, and a senes 
Of LUUe Masterpieces, and be pubhAed three 
aovels He also ivrotc 4 Study 0} Prose Fte- 
(1904), Walt Wkuuum, a biographical 
tod enb^ study (1906), A Study of Poetry 
(i^o), And Gladly Teach (1935), etc 

erry, James DeWoIf (1871-1947), 
was bom in Germantown, Pa , studied 

the 

& 1897-1904, and of 

St Pam’s. New Haven, Conn , r 94 -t 9 ii He 


was then consecrated bishop of Ehodc Island, 
and was elected pnmatc of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in America in 2930 
Parry, Matthew Galbraith (1794-2858), 
American naval officer, bom at Newport, R 
1 In July, 1823, daring the War of iBia, 
be was promoted to the rank ot beutenant 
and from 2615 lo 1617 be commanded a mcT'' 
chant vessel He then xe-enteced. the navy, 
and in 26x9-20 was dxsi lieutenant of the 
Cyanc, which convoyed to Afnca the first 
shipload of negroes sent out by the American 
Colonucabou Society Rc spent the years 
r833'‘43 Qb shore duty, for much of the bme 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, of which he 
was commandant in 2842-3 He here organ-^ 
izcd the Brookbm Naval Lyceum and made 
valuable contnbubons to the development of 
the tJ S steam navy In 1837 be was raised 
to the rank of captain, then the highest in 
the TJ S. Navy Perry was made spcdal en- 
voy of the U S to Japan in 185a, and in 
2854 he returned to Japan and negotiated a 
treaty by which the TJ S gained permission 
to obtain wood, coal, and necessary stores 
and provisions needed fay her ships m Japa- 
mse waters, and for her vessels to anchor in 
the poJfts Of Shuaoda and Pbkodat 'Hie ne- 
gotiation of this treaty was Pcirtyk greatest 
achievement, and js an event ot the greatest 
importance in the history of Japan, the trea- 
ty macks the first step m the opening oJ Ja- 
pan to forcigfi cominerce and residence After 
his return perry prepared his Narrative of 
the Expedition of on Amencon Squadron to 
the China Seas and Japon (3 vds 2856) Be 
died in New York Oty, Mar 4, 1858 
Perry, Oliver Hazard (1783-1829), Am- 
encan naval officer, bom on Aug aj, 1785 
^South Kingston, R I He served in the 
Tnpobten War, first on the frigate Adams 
(1802-3) and afterwards, as a beutenant, on 
ae Constellation (1804-5), tod in 1807-10 
to commanded a flotilla of seventeen gon- 
boats on the Newport Stabon Soon after 
the outbreak at the War of 18x2 fie was again 
placed m comnand ot a flotilla of gunboats 
Md in Marcb, rSrj, having been raised to 
the j^k of captain, he was made master-com- 
mTOdairt, was ordered to supenatead, 
uudw the diseebon M Com Cbanncey, the 
constructmg and cquippmg of a fleet for 
series on Lake Ene The squadron was 
t«dy for semce ^ July 10 but the lack 
of mm long kept Petty m the harbox and 
he^ not sad from Ene unbl Aug 22 

S^t 10, in the famous battle of Lake 
Ene, fought off Put-m-Bay, be defeated &e 
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interior British squadron under Capt Robert 
H Barday Dunng this battle Perry dis- 
played seamanship of a high order and great 
personal bravery Immediately after the bat- 
tle Ferry sent to Gen W H Harrison the 
famous message, *We have met the enemy 
and they are ours, two ships, two bngs, one 
schooner, and one sloop ’ Perry’s victory on 
Lake Ene aroused the greatest enthusiasm 
throughout the ITmted States After the war 
Perry was again placed in command of the 
Newport Station, and in 1816-17, ^ 
mander of the Java, served under Decatur 
in the Mediterranean against the Algenne and 
Tnpohtan pirates In 1819 Ferry, m com- 


tiamty became the imperial religion, it unhap- 
pily proceeded to mete out towards mnovat- 
mg sects a mode of treatment similar to 
that it had expenenced from the heathen. 
The Inquisition, which was established for 
the express purpose of discovenng heresy and 
suppressing it, continued its career far mto 
Reformation times The reformers were per- 
secuted everywhere, successfully in Spam and 
Italy, m France, the Huguenots received 
a dreadful blow in the massacre of St Bar- 
tholomew The Jews have suffered severely 
in most European countries, most lately m 
Germany 

Perseid Meteors, a system of small bodies 



Perry at the Batth of Lake Erie 


mand of several vessels, proceeded to_ the 
West Indian waters to protect American 
commerce, and on his birthday, Aug 23, died 
of yellow fever near Trimdad 

Perry, Ralph Barton (1876- ), phil- 

osopher, author and college professor He 
holds degrees from Princeton and Harvard 
1903- , he served as professor of philos- 
ophy at Harvard He was a major, USA, 
during World War I He is author of sev- 
eral books on philosophy, including The 
Moral Economy, The New Reabstn and 
The Thought and Chatacter of WdUam 
James (193s) and One World tn the Makmg 

(1945) 

Persecution, the forable suppression of 
opimons and practices obnoxious to estab- 
iichp,! and traditional forms, cspeaally of re- 
ligion, has been common m almost every 
age and country From the time that Chns- 


revolvmg round the sun m an elongated 
elhpse, which mtersects the terrestrial orbit 
at a ppmt passed by the earth about August 
10 ' / 

Persephone, in ancient Greek mythology, 
was the daughter of Zeus and Demetcr, she 
was the goddess of the lower world When 
Pluto earned her off to the shades, her moth- 
er refused to let the fruits of the earth grow , 
thus mortals could not sacrifice to the gods, 
and Zeus was driven to compd Pluto to 
send her back Hence she was allowed to 
to spend part of the year in the upper 
world 

Persepolis, or Istakhr, the cradle of the 
Persian kmgdom, stood m the heart of Per- 
sia proper, in the valley of Mervdasht, as it 
IS now called The palaces of the kings stood 
some miles away, close beneath a mountain, 
on a lofty platform ascended'by great stair- 
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cases The rums which still remain show 
that these buildmgs were the masterpieces of 
Persian architecture Pcrscpolis n'as captured 
by Aleiiandec the Great towards the end of 

ill BC 

Perseus, an ancient constellation extend- 
ing from Cassiopeia to Thunis, and traversed 
by the Milky Way 

Perseus In aAacnt Greek legend, was a 
son of Zeus and Danac, the daughter of 
Acnsius, king of Argos He was worshipped 
as a hero in Greece 


Perseverance of Saints, the doctrine i 
that those who have been elected, justified,* 
and sanctified can never totally or finally fall 
away from the state of grace follows neces- 
sanly from the doctnne of election 
Pershing, John Joseph (x86o- ), 

American soldier, was bom in Linn co , Mo 
He organized and directed the Bureau of In- 
sular Affairs in 1899, was executive officer of 
the mihtary department of Mindanao and 
Jolo, Phihppmes, m 1900, and commander 
of the department and governor of Moro 
ptovmce in 1909-19x3, during whidi time he 
disarmed the natives and establitiicd peace 
Pushing became a bngadier-gencral in 1906 
He served on the Mexican border in X9S4-Z5, 
Md commanded the U S expedition mto 
Menco m 1916-X7, bemg promoted major- 
^«al in 1918 Upon the entrance of the 
united States into World War I he became 
rommander-m-chief of the American forces 
He was promoted to the rank of general in 
and was made General of the Armies 
WJ919 He received also the Distinguished 
Medal, the French Legion of Honor, 
we Bntish Order of the Bath, and many 
omer decorations He was chief of staff from 
9*1 to 1924, when he was retired from ac- 
tive service 
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Most important are the Sefid Rud in Azer- 
baijan, and the Karum The latter is the only 
navigable river in Iran, it flows from the 
Bakhtian country into the Shat-ct-Arab 
There is one large lake in Azerbaijan, the 
Lake of Urmia, 84 m long by from 20 to 30 
broad More than half the area of Iran drains 
into inland lakes and swamps 

On the high plateaus the winters arc in- 
tensely cold, while the summers, though hot, 
arc agreeable, owing to the elevation The 
forested lowlands about the Caspian Sea arc 
moist, the southern section is both hot and 
dry , and subject to fierce, tornd winds which 
sweep over the desert wastes The rainfall is 
meagre, except in the mountain district of 
the n w , and in the provinces of Gilan and 
Mazandcran, on the northern side of the 
Elburz range Between the coast lagoons of 
the Caspian and the summits of the Elburz 
Mountains intervene forests of oak, beech, 
walnut, ash, yew, box, and jumper Else- 
where the trees grow only in scattered 
dumps, and most of them arc cultivated fruit 
trees The fauna include, among wild ani- 
mals, the lion, tiger, leopard, bear, wolf, lynx, 
jackal, wild ass, porcupine, deer, mountain 
goat, and gazelle, the chief domestic animals 
are the horse, camel, sheep, mule, and ox 
Among the birds arc the pelican, bustard, 

I pheasant, partridge, grouse, thrush, and bul- 
tbul 

The lack of cheap transportation, fud, and 
I water have prevented successful operation of 
the mines of Iran, and the development of 
[ its great mineral wealth Some mines of lead 
^ and copper have been worked m a dcsultoxy 
I manner for centuries Coal, copper, lead, tin, 
nickd and iron are also mined Khorassan 
contams the famous turquoise mmes of Ni- 
shapur, copper, coal, lead, and iron The 
mineral product is petroleum, obtained in the 
valley of the Kanin, and found in a broad 
belt extending from Kurdistan to the Persian 
Gulf The chief occupation of Iran is stock 
breeding and grazing (sheep and goats) 
Wheat and barley are grown almost eveiy- 
wbere, also ncc and fruit m great vanety 
In the absence of sufficient rainfall, irriga- 
tion is necessary to successful agnculture 
Where this is supphed the naturally nch soil 
IS very productive Fisbenes, mamly in the 
Caspian Sea, are important and profitable 

Tabriz, Hamadan, Sultanabad, and Bar- 
man are the chief manufacturmg centexs 
Beautiful woolen carpets and silk tapestnes 
are made Shawls are fashioned, espeaally 
at Kashmir and Kinnan, from the soft un« 
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denvool of the goat, silk matenals, and vel- 
vet There is also a considerable output of 
silver work tiles, embroidery, mosaics, and 
inlaid wotk of ivory, mother-of-pearl, and 
metal, on wood The commerce of Iran is 
extensive, considenng the general absence of 
railroads and the primitive means of trans- 
portation The pnnapal exports of Iran are 
petroleum, law cotton, dried fruits, woolen 
carpets, rice, opium, gums, skins, and cereals, 
of value in the order named 

The government of Iran is a constitutional 
monarchy Up to 1906 the Shah was abso- 
lute, controlling the hves and property of his 
subjects, and the entire revenue oi Jus Jung- 
dom After the revolution, which resulted m 
a constitution, the ]\lejliss, an dective na- 
tional assembly, was established The Shah 
IS assisted by a cabinet consistmg of the Pre- 
mier, and the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
War, Education, Fmance, and Justice The 
work of the Amencan finanaal adviser, A C 
Millspaugh, who undertook the reform of 
Persian finances in 1923, has brought about 
a marked change m the ^ancial situation A 
budget has been introduced, revenues have 
been increased, and important steps have 
been taken for revision of the tax system I 
The population of Iran is estimated at 15,- 
000,000 of which 2,000,000 are nomadic 
tribes, and 6,000 Europeans The chief aty 
IS Teheran, p 350,000 The Persians proper 
are Mohammedans of the Shute sect, of these 
there are about 8,000,000 The Kurds and 
many of the Arab and Turki tribes are Sun- 
nites, in number, about 800,000 Babusm 
(see Babi), a revolt against the tyranny of 
the Koran, has made great progress lliere 
are also a few Parsis, or fire-worshippers, and 
Armenian and Ncstonan Chnstians The Per- 
sian priesthood exerted powerful influence It 
was generally opposed to the progress of Eu- 
ropean ideas among the people but much of 
its power has been lost since 1925, when the 
westernization of Iran began under Reza 
Shah He established new schools and msti- 
tuted many reforms 

Htsloty — The ancestors of the Medcs and 
Persians at the dawn of their history inhab- 
ited, traditionally, a region known as the 
Airyanem Vaejo (‘the Aryan home’), which, 
doubtless, in some measure corresponded with 
the province of Ana in classical maps The 
Persians proper are mentioned in the Vanmc 
mscnptions as occupymg Media, and ulti- 
mately the provmce of Persis, now Fars, to 
which they gave their name 

Zoroaster persuaded his people to abandon 


the worship of the powers of nature, and 
also preached th£ immortality of the soul 
The rehgion thus introduced continued to be 
professed until the Mohammedan conquest of 
Persia Nothing more is known until the 
time of the Greek histonans and the cUtaei- 
form records of the Arsacides (^rus the ' 
Great, king of Persia revolted against his 
suzerain Astyages, the successor of (Zyaxares, 
and by^his conquests of Media united the 
whole Persian empire under his banner (Cy- 
rus’ successor, Cambyses, conquered Egypt 
in 525 B c When he died by his own hand 
(521 Bc), Danus, a member of the same 
grea.t Acbaememan family, sacceeding to the 
throne, was forced to suppress rebdhons m 
eveiy part of his vast empire The Battle of 
Marathon (490 bc) for a time delivered 
Greece from Onental conquest The reign of 
Danus’ son and successor, Xerxes i (486- 
461), who subdued the Egyptian rebels in 
484, was occupied chiefly by his disastrous 
conflict with Greece, memorable for the over- 
throw of the Persians at Salamis (Septem- 
ber, 480) and Plataea (479) The reigns of 
Artaxerxes 1 (466-424), Xerxes n, and Da- 
rius XI (423-405) witnessed the lapid decline 
of the Persian monarchy The celebrated ex- 
pedition of Cyrus the Younger (401) against 
his brother Artaxerxes xi, ended in Cyrus’ 
victory and death at Cunaxa Crossing the 
Hellespont in 334, Alexander defeated the 
Persians at Issus (333) and at Gaugamela 
(Oct 331), thus overthrowing forever the 
empire of the Achaemenians Persia then be- 
came part of the Macedonian empire, and 
after the troubles that followed Alexander’s 
death in 333 b c , eventually fell to Seleucus 
Nicator (3x2-280), who built Seleucia, bht 
ultimately transferred his capital to Anti- 
och in Syria Papak, son of Sasan, founded 
the Sasanian dynasty m Persis, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Ardashir In the latter the 
lustoiy of Cyrus the Great repeated itself 
Defeating the army sent against him by Ar- 
tabanus, Ardashir took Ispahan and ad- 
vanced to Hormuz, where (Apnl 28, 227) he 
overthrew the Parthian monarch and his em- 
pire 

Istakhr (Persepohs) now became once 
more the capital of ^e Persian empire, of 
which Ardashir soon made himself sovereign 
He overran and annexed Armenia and made 
Zoroastnanism, m the form which it had 
then assumed, the only religion tolerated in 
his dominions Ardadur was succeeded in 
240 by his son Sapor or Sbapur i , one of the 
greatest of the Persian monarchs, and the 
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S8^ ^^n1nn era endured until the Mohamme- 
dans crushed Persian power in 639 For nearly 
two hundred years after the Arab conqucsli 
Persia formed part of tiie dominions of the 
c^phs, and suffered her full diare of the al- 
most incessant massacres and ainl wars 
whuh ensued 

Between xax8 and 1234 Persia, then ruled 
by Mohammed Shah of iUivarizm, was over- 
run and almost desolated by the Mongol 
Jengbz Khan, who extended his conquests 
to the Indus Hulagu, a grandson of Jcnghiz, 
completed the conquest of Persia in xasS, 
and his descendants ruled for several genera- 
tions The country was also the scene of the 
conquests of Timur-i-Lang (Tamerlane, 
1380-1393) In Persia the Safavi dynasty 
was established by Ismail Shah (X499-X334) 
The Safavi dynasty was restored by Nadir 
Qiih (Kuh) Khan, who in 1^36 prodaimcd 
himself long, with the title of Nadir Shah 
l^adir conquered Afghanistan, and earned 
his arms as far as Delhi, whi^ he captured 
and plundered, pennittmg the massacre of 
some roo^ooo of the inhabitants He ulti- 
matdy, became a bloodthirsty tyrant, and 
his murder, m 1747, was a great relief to 
ha country Civil wars succeeded until the 
wgn of Kama Khan, who made Shiraz his 
capital The present, or Qajar (Kajar) dyn- 
asty IS of Tartar ongin, and was founded by 
Aqa (Agha) Mohammed Khan in 1794 This 
mo^er of cruelty re-established the Shutc 
or Shiah form of Islam as the rehgion of the 
country (1796) Fath ‘Ah. Shah, who suc- 
ceeded on the murder of Aqa Mohammed, 
^saged in a war with Russia, and lost the 
CttCMsiaa-provinccs Mohammed Shah, his 
grandson, took Herat from the Afghans 
Mohammed Shah left the throne, in 1848, 
0 his son NasiruMdin Shah, who was mur- 
ered m 1896, and was succeeded by one of 
™ younger sons, Muzaffaru’ddm Shah In 
1906, under pressure, the ShaVt con- 
voked a National Assembly (Mejliss) to 
a constitutron He died in January 
*W7, and his atm, Mohammed Ah, ddayed 
oath to the constituUon till Nov 12, 

promises In 

^ R ussia and Great Bntam signed an 
^ which each assumed a sphere 
Persia— m the northern and 
parts respectively, and recognized 
dependence and integrity of the coun- 
y ims agn^ent was recogmzed by Per- 
PenaB^ request of the 

pSS ^ S President Taft ap- 

W Morgan Shuster as financial ad- 


viser to Persia Shuster arrived in Teheran 
m May, 19x0, and was invested by the Per- 
sian Mcjltss with plenary powers in fiscal 
affairs In ^ite of obstades, m dx months 
the treasury deficit was converted into a 
surplus, besides furnishing funds for the sup- 
pression of a rebellion 
Following the start of World War I the 
National A^mbly was summoned and the 
neutrality of Persia prodaimcd Western and 
Northnestem Persia formed a battleground 
for the Turkish and Russian armies, and as 
a result Persia suffered a considerable loss of 
property and some loss of bfc The Persian 
province of Azerbaijan was devastated, and 
I terrible massacres of Armenian and Ncslonan 
CUiristians occurred In 19x6 a troop of Per- 
, Sian soldiers was orgamzed under the British 
I general, Sir Percy Sykes, to restore and 
maintain order in Southern Persia In 1920 
Bolshevik forces invaded Persia and occu- 
pied Resht, and m 1921, a treaty was con- 
duded between Persia and Soviet Russia es- 
tabhdnng diplomatic relations and supersed- 
ing all previous Russo-Fcisian treaties In 
August X92X, a contract was signed between 
the TJmtcd States and Persia, whereby Dr A 
C Millspaugh, formerly connected with the 
U S State Department, became administra 
tor-general of the finances of Persia Under 
his guidance, free for the first time m many 
years from foreign mfluence, there was a 
marked improvement in Persia’s finanaal 
condition and doser commercial rdations 
were estabhahed between the two countnes 
In X933, a new concession for 60 years for 
the Persian oil field, the richest smgle field 
known, was awarded to the An^o-Persiaxi 
Od Co , under the auspices of the Council ol 
the League of Nations 
Among other results of westcmmng in- 
fluences,* the government has restneted the 
weanng of turbans or fezzes to rdigious 
leaders In 1930 laws were passed which re- 
quired all natives of Persia residing abroad 
to return home within one year or suffer 
the loss of both theu* atizendup and proper- 
ty m Persia, and foreigners were restneted 
to owning no real estate other than dwdhng 
houses The sovereign of Persia, a constitu- 
tional monarchy, is called the Shah, and the 
present Shah, Mohammed Riza Pahlevi, was 
enthroned Sept, 1941 £0 1941 Bntam and 
the Soviet Uiuon partially occupied Iran, dnv- 
mg out all German nations, and m Jan , 1942 
an Anglo-SovieUltanian treaty was signed by 
the three governments 
Btbhograpfty —E jstoky and ANTiQxniiES 
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kawlmson’s Cwietform Inscriptions of West' 
an Asia (5 vols) , Jackson’s Persia Past and 
Present, Browne’s Persian Revolution of 
zgos-igrp (1910) , General Cresson’s P«r- 
510 , Shuster’s ^Ae Strangling of Persia 
(1912) , Sykes’ History of Persia (2 vols , 
1921) 

Persia, Language and Literature. The 
Persian language is a branch of the great 
Aryan or Indo-European family of lan- 
guages The earliest form of the language 
which has been preserved is found m the 
inscnptions of the Achaemenian kmgs The 
oldest form of modem Persian, represented 
by the language of the Sltdlmdinali This 
was followed by what is known as the clas- 
sical Persian of the great writers of later 
times 

The language at present spoken in Iran 
contams a somewhat larger proportion of 
Arabic words, though a considerable number 
of Turkish words may also be met with The 
date of the composition of the Gdthds has: 
been supposed to be about the 14th century 
BC, while the rest of the Avestd was com- 
posed probably between the sth and ist cen- 
tury before the Christian era The Moham- 
medan conquest for a time put an end to all 
literary hfe m Persia, but the nation ulti- 
mately developed a new hterary language 
The earhest prose work in wW is now 
known as Persian is Bal’ami’s version of Ta- 
bari’s Universal History (ad 963) The 
greatest epic poet of Persia is Firdausi (940- 
1020), who after thirty-five years’ toil pub- 
li^ed his Shdndmah, or ’History of the 
Kings of Persia,’ in zolz 

The most renowned of the philosophical 
poets of Persia m Jalalu’ddin Ruim (Z207- 
73) Sa’di (died in Z292) is celebrated for his 
GuUstdn and Bustdn With these may be 
coupled the Gulshdn t Rdz of Mahmund 1 
Shabistari (died Z320), and the Bdharistdn of 
Jami’ (1487) ’Umar (Omar) ibn Khayyam 
represents the sceptical and Epicurean school, 
his verses have obtained great popularity in 
England and the Umted States Ihe greatest 
lync poet of Persia is undoubtedly Hafiz 
(died m Z389} His verses breathe the same 
Epicurean spirit as those of Omar Khayyam, 
but their sweetness and musical charm arc 
far supenor Among prose wnters of fiction, 
one of the best known is Muhammed Taqqi 
Khan (1742-56), author of a voluminous 
work entitled Bustdn t KhaySl, or 'The Gar- 
den of Imagination ’ Persia has produced not 
a few able histonans, among whom may be 


Persimmon 

mentioned the names of Khvandamir, Mirkh- 
vand, Juvaim, and Vassaf 

Among the most important modern works 
in the language are the journals (Rdzndmah- 
hd) of Nasuii’ddm Shah These are com- 
posed in the ordinary colloquial form of 
modem Persian They have thus mtroduced 
a much more simple and intelhgible style of 
composition Consult Browne’s Literary His- 
tory of Persia (1902) , Levy’s Persian Litei- 
ature (1923) 

Persian Architecture. In anaent Persian 
architecture sundned bnck was chiefly used, 
beautifully enamelled in color for decorative 
purposes Persian ardutectural luxury readied 
its height in the great Hall of Persepohs, ivith 
its huge capitated pillars, stairs, and vast 
area Not after centuries of stagnation 
and rum did a new style of architecture ap- 
pear with the Mohammedan conquest This 
style diows at its best in the mosque and 
mausoleum Use is made of blue-colored tile 
and bncks and the keel dome predominates 
See also Arceziecture 

Persian Gulf, an aim of the Arabian Sea, 
runiung north 'westward from the shallow 
Strait of Ormuz between Iran and Ara- 
bia Its length IS about 550 m , and its great- 
est breadth about 200 m It has an area of 
about 75,000 sq m The shores on the Per- 
sian side are high and preapitous, on the 
Arabian side they are low and flat The wa- 
ter 15 very warm Great Bntain excrascs a 
protectorate over the Bahrein Islands, and 
enjoys a measure of dommation over the en- 
tire Gulf 

Persian Lamb, a fur obtamed from the 
karakul or Arabi sheep, of Bokhara The 
young lambs are usually jet black, with a 
lustrous wool dosely curled over the entire 
body When used for fur, they must be 
kill^ when not older than ten days, as the 
curls open after this penod 

Persigny, Jean Gilbert Victor Fialin, 
Due de (1808-72), French pubhc ofSaad, was 
bora in Saint-Germain-l’Espinassc, Loire. On 
the overthrow of the Orleans djmasty (1848), 
Persigny secured the election of Louis Napo- 
leon to the Constituent Assembly in June 
and September, and to the presidency of the 
republic in December, Z848 In Z855-60 he 
was ambassador at London 

Persimmon, or Date Plum, belongs to the 
genus Diospj'Fos, a genus of mostly tropical 
trees D vtrgtmana is a medium-sized tree, 
often fifty ft or more in height Its fruit is 
much like a rcddish-ydlow plum, containing 
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o^t or ten seeds, very astnngcnt when im- 
mature, but sweet and dchaous when npc or 
touched by frost 

Peniut (34-63 ad), Roman satinst, was 
bora at Vokterrae m Etruna; his full name 
was Aulus Persius Flaccus His one surviving 
work, SIX satires, attained great populanty 
The subject of his satire is the Rome of his 
day, wiA all its vicc5\and folhcs See com- 
plete bibbogtaphy of Fctsius by Morgan 
(1893) 

Personality (double or multiple) , or 
double consaousness, is a name given to cer- 
tam stnkmg cases of alternating personal 
identity The diange of identity occurs at a 
faystenral crisis The normal state can usual- 
ly be restored by hypnotic treatment Some- 
times the change lasts only for a few sec- 
onds In normal persons the dream state 
often affords analogous phenomena The 
identity established in a dream is lost on wak- 


ing, and may be rc-cstablished on sleeping 
By mmute study of cases it has been shown 
that they are all explicable as cases of dis- 
(oaation of consaousness (See Hallwchta- 
tnar, Ihusiok, HypKonsM) In a normal 
pe^n such dissoaation is usually evanescent 
Penonal Liberty Laws, a senes of laws 
m vanous Northern states, pnor to 
Je Civil War, to prevent or make difficult 
we rendition of fugitive slaves •from these 
sates to Southern slave owners These laivs 
jere an expression of the hostility felt by 
communiUes for the Fugitive Slave 
of “*“^®“^tedly one of the causes 

^e ultimate outbreak of hostilities be- 

S Uwf Fugitive 
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personal estate would go by law if there were 
no will See Executors and Admuostra- 
TORS 

Perspective. A drawing of an object may 
show cither its actual or its apparent size and 
shape The former is geometne or ortho- 
graphic drawing— 1 e parallel projection , the 
latter is perspective drawing, or projection 
from a fixed point — ie radial projection 
Perspective deals wholly with appearances, 
but objects have both an apparent form and 
an apparent color Both seem to differ much 
as we look from different staiidpomts, and 
they arc quite separate studies The study 
of the apparent forms or shapes is called 
'linear perspective* The study of the 
apparent changes m color is called 'acnal 
perspective* Because of the varying at- 
mosphenc conditions no definite rules re- 
garding acnal perspective can be laid 
down Linear perspective, however, is an 
exact science, based on the fact that a 
straight line passes from any point in an ob- 
ject at which the spectator is looking to the 
eye of the spectator, a ray of light carrying 
ivith it the impression of the point to the eye 
From this fact rules or axioms are deduced, 
and by the apphcation of these, drawmgs of 
objects can be made which will be exactly 
similar in form to the apparent form of ob- 
jects as seen from any fixed point A knowl- 
edge of solid geometry or of orthographic 
projection is of great assistance in under- 
standing this subject, indeed, perspective 
drawing is but a development of sohd geom- 
etry 

Perspiration, an excretion from the sweat 
glands of the human skm On an average a 
healthy male adult loses daily m this way 
some 18 ounces of water, about 300 grams of 
sohd matter, and about 400 grams of carbon 
dioxide Should perspiration be rapidly ex- 
creted or slowly evaporated, it becomes vis- 
ible, but even when it does not gather m 
drops, an invisible perspiration is continually 
gomg on 

Perth, Ontano, Canada, county seat of 
Lanark co on the Tay Blver, which con- 
nects with the Ridcau Canal It is a Upping 
pomt for hvc-stock and has important man- 
ufactures The distnct is nch m mmerals 
particularly phosphate of lime, p 4/197 

Perth, aty, Scotland, capital of Perthshire 
on the ]^ver Tay Its beautiful site has won 
for it the name of the ‘Fair Qty,* and its his 
tone assoaations have added to its interest 
The kings of Scotland frequently resided m 
the'Cisteroan abbey, and many Parliaments 
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were hdd in Perth Here is St John’s Church, 
a 13th-century structure in front of whose 
high altar King Edward nr of England 
stabbed his brother, the Duke of Cornwall 
Near the nver are ' vo pubhc parks, known 
as the North and the South Inch, in the for- 
mer of which took place in 1396 the famous 
combat between the clans Chattan and 
Quhele described in Scott’s Fan Mmd of 
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Sweat Glands from Sktn of 
Thumb 


AA Sweat glands, bb, ducts, 
cc, openings on surface, n, epi- 
dermis, £, derma 

Path. Nearby stood the Dommican Convent 
in which James z was assassinated Perth is 
the chief center of the dyemg industry, and 
has manufacf;ures of hnen, carpets, glass, and 
mk It has also large cattle markets The 
salmon fishenes of the Tay are valuable, p 
28,613 

Perth, town, capital of West Austraha, on 
Swan River The situation is one of great 
natural beauty, and the aty is well built, 
with wide streets and numerous fine build- 
ings, indudmg the Town Hall, House of 
Parliament, Anglican and Roman Catholic 
Cathedrals, and Council Chambers Perth 
Park and King’s Park are beautiful pleasure 
grounds, p 41,000 

Perth Amboy, aty, l^ew Jersey, Middle- 
sex CO , on Rantan Bay, at the moutli of the 
Raiitan River It is connected by a bndge 
with South Amboy A bridge links it to 
Staten Island (New York City) at Tot- 
tcnvillc Features of interest are the 
capitol building of the provmce of East! 
Jersey, and the barracks used by the Enghsh ! 
•soldiery William Franklin, the last royal i 


governor of New Jersey, was captured here 
in' 1776 Industrial establishments mdude 
manufactures of terra cotta, lead, copper, 
steel, cable, emery, and chemicals, and the 
aty has shipyari^ and drydocks The fiist 
settlement was made in 1683 and the place 
was named in honor of the Earl of Perth 
Amboy, a corruption of Ompage, the origmal 
Indian name, was added by popular usage 
It was the capital of the province from 1684 
until about the time of the Revolution 
It IS a port of ent^ and is served by the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, the Le- 
high Vall^ Railroad and the Pennsylvania, 
Railroad, p 41,242 

Perthite, a vanety of orthodase feldspar in 
which small vemlets are present 

Perthshire, county of Scotland, s of In- 
verness and Aberdeen, and n of Fife and 
Stirhng, with an area of 2,493 sq m , m the 
heart of Scotland In the north the Gram- , 
plan Mountams cover a large area The 
rivers Tay and Forth drain Loch Tay, 
Loch Katme, and many other picturesque 
lakes 

Perturbations, an astronomical term de- 
noting inequahties in the motions of the heav- 
enly bodies due to irregular attractions Those 
affecting the planets are dassed as pertodte - 
and secular The first kmd depend upon the 
rdative positions of the disturbmg and dis- 
turbed body they alter the place of the lat- 
ter m its orbit, not the orbit itsdf , and they 
are compensated when the original configura- 
tion of the two planets and the sun is re- 
stored They are hence comparabvdy tran- 
sient and of small amount Secular perturba- 
tions are conditioned by the slowly modified 
rdabve positions of the vanous orbits, and 
are compensated when these revert to their 
pnmitive status as regards each other and 
the plane of the ediptic They accordingly 
require immense lapses of time for thar de- 
vdopment Lunar disturbances result from 1 
the unequal action of the sun, and are due to 
the difference in the attraction of the sun at 
a given moment upon the earth and moon 
They are mostly periodic The orbits of com- 
ets arc often radically altered by planetary 
mfluence The return to perihelion of known 
comets IS, besides, advanced or delayed by 
the attrachon of the planets met with on the 
way * 

Peru, republic. South America, extendmg 
along the Pacific Coast from 3” 21' to 18” s 
lat It IS boimded on the n by Ecuador and 
Colombia, on the e by Brazil and Bolivia, 
on the s by Bolivia and Chile, and on tbp 
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ur. by the Pacific Ocean The possession of 
a stnp of terntoiy north of the Maranon was 
disputed with Ecuador and Colombia The 
length of the country from n to s is about 
i,aoo m , while its width vanes from so to 
780 m ^The total area is 481,698 sq m The 
gtk^ter part of Peru is occupied by the South' 
Andes Mountains, which extend m a broad 
belt north and south through the country ’ 
Between the Western or Maritime Range and ! 
the Cordillera Central, which is the mam con- 1 
tmental divide, hes a senes of valleys and^ 
plateaus m a belt 50 to 150 m wide, usually 
known as the Steira Its elevation vanes from 
4/100 to xojooo ft East of the Cordillera 
Central, or mam range of the Andes, he a 
sfaU more elevated plateau and senes of val- 
leys, known as the Pima, varying m altitude 
from gfloo to x4/)oo ft On the eastern nde 
of the Cordillera Oriental he the upper dopes 
of the great forest-covered plam of the Ama- 
zon, known in Peru as the Montana The 
mountains of the Eastern Range are the 
highest, some of the peaks reachmg x6/)oo to 
23 /)oo feet The mountain passes are among 
the loftiest m the world— >that between Lima 
and Tarma bemg 15,760 ft The active vol- 
canoes belong m the two western ranges The 
xegion xmmediatidy about Lake Titicaca, one 
of the most noted large lakes m the world, 
because of its elevation (13,545 ft), » a 
dramage provmce in itself Lake Huaca- 
chma has attracted attention because of the 
remarkable'' medicinal properties of its ■wa- 
ters The plateaus of Peru ate the hipest 
occupied lands m the world, next to those of 
Tibet 


Althou^ there are more than forty Peru- 
■vian ports, none has a first-class harbor 
Callao, the port of Lima, is dndded by the 
large barren idand of San Lorenzo In many 
of the porta the surf is so violent that land- 


ings ate sometimes ddayed for days On thi 
^t side ocean steamers can penetrate Pen: 
from the Amazon to Iqmtos, 3/>oo m from 
the Atlantic Coast, and li^t^drau^t vessels 
pmetrate several hundred miles farther os 
the three large tnbutanr« Peru has ahnosi 
ewty variety of climate from the tomd heal 
of the deqier valleys to the arctic cold oj 
^ perpetually snow-capped moontams Thi 
nig platmus of the mtenor are exceedingly 
cold, while the mtermediate valleys arc tem- 
perate and salubrious The table lands havi 
an average temperature of 60" r Exceol 
Wong tiie coast, where the south wmd is al- 
most constant, the wmds are prevaihn^j 


from the east, belonging to the trades, which 
accounts for the unequal distribution of ram 
The diaractcr of tlic animal and plant hfe 
of Peru vanes with the three main physio- 
graphic divisions of the countiy The coast, 
owing to Its and nature, has but little vege- 
table life, except m the nver valleys where 
palms and willows grow, and cotton, Indian 
com, sugar cane, alfalfa, and rice arc cultiva- 
ted Along the sea coast great flocks of sea 
birds are to be found The mountamous sec- 
tion, owmg to its variety of dcvation and 
temperature, produces many vanctics of 
plant and animal hfe Here arc found the 
potato and other edible roots, as well as 
fruits in great abundance, notably the alliga- 
tor pear, durmoya, paccay, lucuma, and fi^t 
of the passion flower The most important 
ammals are the llama, alpaca, and wild vic- 
ufia, an valuable for their wool Vanctics of 
deer, the viscadia, and the dimcbilla, arc also 
found. The montana is a region of tropical 
forests Here grow cmdiona trees, valuable 
for their yield of quinine and anebomne, tim- 
ber trees of many kmds, rubber trees, incense 
trees, tree ferns and psJms, sarsapanlla, va- 
nilla, ipecacuanha, and copaiba Cocoa, coffee, 
sugar, cacao, and tropical frmts are valuable 
products In the forests are found monkeys, 
venomous snakes, bnght-hued parrots, tapirs, 
and other animals common to the South Am- 
encan jungle Thc'Andean bear, caUed 
tnart, is found on the upper borders of the 
forests The puma also roams over the 
bi^er slopes Lower down there are jaguars, 
and several kmds of wild cats Deer frequent 
the open ground, and herds of peccancs tra- 
verse the forests Spoonbills, ibis, cranes, 
smpe, and curlew frequent the lagoons 
Quantibes of valuable woods are found in 
tbc immense forests m the east, but lack of 
transportaUon faobties has rendered them 
practically inaccessible Among timber woods 
are cedar, walnut, ironwood, and caoba, » 
kind of mahogany These forests also pro- 
duce the emebona, or Peruvian bark, from 
whidi qumme 15 made, and other medicmaJ 
plants Among the most valuable products 
of the Peruvian forests is rubber 
The nuneral supply of the coast ranges and 
of the Andes constitutes one of the pnnapal 
sources of the nation’s wealth Gold, silver 
copper, petroleum, coal, nitrates, vanadium 
and, to a less extent, bismuth, mercury tiing- 
stra, m^d, antimony, iron, sulphur, borax 

Copper occurs in 
abundance, the most extensive dqmsits be* 
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mg in the vianity of 'Cerro de Pasco, Casa- 
palca, and Morochodia Considenng the pos- 
sihihties of regions still undeveloped, Peru fs 
likely to become an important factor among 
the world’s copper producers Silver, together 
with lead, is abundant on the eastern slop^ 
of the Andes Before the development of 
copper minmg this was the most important 
metal mined Over 50,000 tons of pure sil- 
ver are said to have been taken from the 
Cerro de Paco region since 1630 Mercury 
was the first metal to be exploited m Peru 
It was formerly m great demand for the 
treatment of silver ores, and was produced in 
large amounts Peru is undoubtedly nch m 
both anthraate and bituminous coal, if the 
himted explorations made are a just indioi- 
tion The oil fields of Peru are a source of 
considerable wealth, and their development 
is constantly mcreasmg so that petroleum is ; 
Peru’s most important mmeral There are 
four leadmg fields The wells along the coast 
run from out m the sea many miles mlandi 
and vary m depth -from 250 to 3,048 ft 
Among non-metalhc mmerals, the guano 
deposits on the islands of the coast are of 
great value Nitrates are also found m large 
quantities 

The most important agncultural product 
is sugar cane It thrives best along the nver 
valleys and m the La Libertad and Lima 
distncts Cotton is also an important pro- 
duct, and much coffee is grown The culti- 
vation of coca, from which medicmal co- 
came is obtained, is an important industry 
some parts of Peru Grapes, tropical fruits, 
and all kmds of vegetables are raised m large 
quantities Cassava is cultivated up to an 
altitude of 6,000 ft , maize is grown in all 
parts of the country, up to 15,000 ft, and 
wheat is raised m the valleys of Central 
Peru Raismg of hve stock is an important 
industry, the best known cattle and sheep 
raiang distncts being on the table lands 
Peruvian cattle are medium-sized, and rather 
infenor for food and dairy purposes, but are 
commeraally valuable for their hides The 
sheep, llama, alpaca, and vicuna are bred for 
their wool, over 15^00,000 pounds of this 
product being obtained yearly Goats are con- 
sidered valuable for their skins, whidi are of 
unusually fine texture, soft, and easily 
handled The leadmg mdustnes of Peru are 
agriculture and mmmg, but there is every 
reason to believe that it will one day be- 
come an important manufactunng country, 
because of its possibihties of devdoping im- 


mense water power and its abundance of raw 
matenals The Peruvian government gives 
active assistance m the matter of mcreasmg 
the trade of Peru and fostering the knowl- 
edge of its growth m other countries 
There are m Peru 2,725 miles of railroads, 
about 70 per cent owned by the government 
and operated by the Peruvian Corporation. 
Roads m the interior are well-developed 
There are m all 13,000 m of improved high- 
ways Much progress is being made m road 
construction upon which 25,000,000 soles 
was spent and 20,000 men employed m 1938 
Peru has well estabhshed air transport serv- 
ice, both mternally and to other countries 
Telegraph, telephone, post and wireless serv- 
ice are m the hands of the Marconi Com- 
pany under a contract runmng from 1921 to 
1946 There is direct cable commumcation 
between Peruvian and other ports on the 
west coast of South Amenca, with good 
service to all parts of the world Steamship 
communication is mamtamed with other 
South American countnes and with the ports 
of the Umted States, M^urope and Asia 
The (1940 census) population of Peru is 
7,023,111 Lima, the capital, has a population 
of 522,826. Callao, the port of Lima, has 
a population of 80,000, Arequipa, of 75,000; 
Cuzco, the anaent seat of tbe Inca empire^ 
of 40,000 The state rdigion is Roman Cath- 
ohc, with complete religious hberty The 
churches and monastenes are state property, 
about $150,000 IS voted annually for pubhc 
wor^ip Education is free and compulsory 
from 7 years to 14 There are good higher 
schools, secondary vocational schools, and 
for higher education there are normal schools 
and universities The Universidad de San 
Marcos, the oldest university m Amenca 
(1551), IS situated at Lima, and there are 
also universities at Arequipa, Cuzco, and 
Tnpillo In 1921 the University of 'Tech- 
nical Sdiools compnsmg advanced sdiools of 
engineermg, commerce, pedagogy, and agri- 
culture was established 
The repubhc of Peru, with a constitution 
moddlcd upon that of the Umted States, is 
pohtically divided mto twenty departments 
and three separate provinces ' 

Htstoty — From anaent times there were 
communities in Peru Eventually all united un- 
der one empire, and the Incas, m the course 
of some five centunes, had reached an ad- 
vanced stage of avihzation, previous to the 
Spam^ mvasion under Pizarro m 1531 Peru 
was made a viceroyalty of Spam in z 544 < 
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and the quaxrds of succesdve viceroys and 
thar offiaals, with occasional revolts among 
the natives, constitute the greater part of the 
country’s Imtory from the middle of the six- 
teenth to the begmnmg of the nmeteenth cen- 
tury The mdependence of Peru was pro- 
claimed in 1821, but not until 1S24 was the 
SpBDidi rule actually thrown off A repub- 
lic was organized and Simon Bolivar became 
dictator In 1879 war with Chile broke out 
Chile was successful, bumbhng both Peru 
and her ally, Bohvia, and in 1880 all the 
southern part of Peru was m the power of 
the Chilean commander, Baquedano, who 
finally made his way into Luna In 1883 a 
treaty of peace was signed, whereby the dis- 
tnct of Tarapacd became part of Chile, while 
the temtones of Tacna and Anca were occu- 
pied with the proviso that the people of those 
terntones should decide at the expiration of 
ten years with which of the countnes thqr 
would cast their lot * When, however, the 
appomted term had been comi^ted (1894), a 
depute arose as to who were entitled to vote 
on the matter of the final disposition of the 
provmce Peru contended that only those who 
were resident there when the ongmal treaty 
was signed diould vote, while Chile, who had 
actively promoted Chilean colonization of the 
provmces, mamtamed that all the inhabit- 
ants should have a voice in the matter After 
a long period of fruitlms negotiations, diplo- 
matic relations between the two countnes 
were severed m 1910 In 1929 this old dis- 
pute With Ciule over Tacna and Anca was 
settl^xl (see Tacka-Akica Question), and 
boundary disputes with Bohvia, Colombia, 
Ecuador and Brazd were satisfactorily ad- 
justed A^ dilute with Colombia over the 
totder region of Leticia, which bad mvolved 
bl^h^ m the early part of 1933, was 
mttled by an agreement ^gned by Peru and 
Colombia, May 23, 1933, yath the contested 
area administered by a commission of the 
Lea^e of Nations In 1914 a successful 
rewlution deposed President BiQingbuist, 
who was accused of hi^-handed methods 
that threatened the destruction of constitu- 
tional government Dr.Jos«Pard6wasdec 
tw to the presidency on August 18, 1915 On 
o^ber 6, 19x7, Peru severed di plo Tmittc pg. 
lations With Germany In 1919 Augusto Lc- 
gm seized the preademy by a coup d’ftat 
•^ch was legalized by Congress After dev- 
a®* di^tordiip President tegma 
as formd out by a revolution on Aug as 

>930 and CM Cem. TO worn m 


imonal President with a nuhtary cabinet 
Civil war broke out, m Februaiy-Mardi, 
193X, there were lour changes in the presi- 
dmicy Following the assassmation of Pred- 
dent Cerro in 1933, a new constitution was 
pot into effect debamng the President from 
seeking re-election The Fan-Amcncan Con- 
ference was m Lima, December 1938 In Jan 
X942, at the Pan-Amcncan conference held m 
Brazil, Peru agned the dedaration against the 
Avis powers Peru has had senous boundary 
disputes with neighbors 

Peru, Ancient Civilization The Incas, 
a Quichua-speaking race, estabbdied their 
capital at Cuzco in the 12th century, and 
gradually extended thar domimon from 
(^to to the borders of Chile In astronom- 
ical saence and ditonology they were infer- 
ior to the Aztecs, and thar buildings were 
more simple, though masave, bang seldom 
more than one story high, and roofed with 
thatdi The arch was not employed, th p ti gi i 
I known to the Chunus In road makmg, how- 
I ever, the Incas excdled, as wdl as in agri- 
culture, irngating thdr fields by means of 
aqueducts, manuring them with guano, and 
dragging through the soil a kmd of coulter 
after the manner of a plough. They were 
also adepts in the working of gold, silver, and 
preaous stones, though thar tools were only 
of bronze, and thar fabrics of cotton and 
vicuna wool were beautiful in both tocture 
and colonng 

The government was deqiobc, and the 
I common people (those not of Inca race) 
were rigidly controlled in all that actions 
Thar work was allotted to them, they were 
I even obliged to marry at a certam age On 
jthe other band, no man was suffered to want 
I the necessaries of hfe, and justice was duly 
administered The Incas worshipped the sun, 
Md the moon and stars as subordmate 
dabes, and thar ntes were not attended 
wiUi such crudty as those of the Aztec war 
god 


r IS mouii 

tamous, and is traversed by the River Tibc 
Md others, and contams Lake Trasimene 
The ptmapal products are wheat, wine an( 
oil Area, 3,749 sq m 

^y, stwds on the right bank of the Tlba 
The Gothic Cathedral of San Lorenzo, d^ 

<* 63 a). and the re 
are the best-known churches The Univer< 
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sity was founded in 1308 by Pope Clement 
V (1307) Perugia, one of the 12 Etrurian 
republican aties, was incorporated with the 
Papal States in 1512, and annexed to Italy 
in i860 In the 13th century it became the 
center of the Umbnan school of painting, 
p 81,000 

Perugino, propeily Pietro Vannucei 
(1446-1524), Itahan painter, head of the 
Umbnan sdiool, mdster of Raphael He 
painted in Florence, Rome, Venice, and Cre- 
mona At Rome, whither he went about 
1483, Sixtus IV employed him m the Sistme 
Chapel, his fresco of Chnst Gnnng the Keys 
to Peter is the best of those still visible In 
1499 he painted the beautiful frescoes in the 
' Sala dd Cambio of Perugia, the dty of his 
adoption Perugmo led a wandering hfe, but 
after 1502 worked mostly m Florence 
Peruvian Bark, the dned bark of the stem 
and branches of vanous speaes of cmchona 
Peruzzi, Baldassare (1481-1536), Ital- 
ian architect and painter, was bom near 
Siena Li 15x6 he designed the Villa Fame- 
sma, remarkable for its graceful design and 
the dehcacy of its detail Li 1520 he suc- 
ceeded Raphad as architect to St Peter’s, 
but his design for its completion was not 
earned out At Siena, he executed a num- 
ber of frescoes and pand paintings, the piin- 
apal bdng The Sibyl Announang the Na- \ 
tivity to Augustus, in the church of the Ma- j 
donna di Fontegiusta He died at Rome, and 
was buned by the side of Raphad in the 
Pantheon 

Pescadores, or Hokoto, group of about 
twdve idands off the w coast of Formosa, 
China Sea The group was ceded by Chma 
to Japan, 1895 , returned, 1945 Area, 70 sq m 
Peshawar, capital of Northwest Frontier 
Provmce, India, near the entrance of Ehyber 
Pass It IS the terimnus of a railway, and 
commands the caravan route between Af- 
ghanistan and India Its bazaars form an im- 
portant market for Afghan and other mer- 
' chants, p 104452 

Peso, a gold or silver com current m many 
of the South American states, varymg in value 
Pessimism is the doctnne that on the 
whole the world is bad rather than good It 
may mean either (i) a mood or attitude to- 
ward hfe m which men despair of attainmg, 
or regard life as mcapable of yieldmg, any real 
happiness or satisfaction , or (2) a philosoph- 
ical theory m which such a view of hfe is jus- 
tified by psychological and metaphysical rea- 
soning 

Pessimism, as a comprdiensive philosophical 


theory, is modem and even recent, being con- 
nected with the names chiefly of Schopenhauer 
and Hartmann For these thiqkers the mis- 
ery of life IS only an outcome or expression of 
a profound irrationahty m the very nature of 
the world prmaple itself In Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy, for example, the world prmaple 
IS conceived as a blmd will, whose restless 
striving can brmg only dissatisfaction and mis- 
ery to the beings that are its finite embodi- 
ments, so that the only hope for man lies m 
negatmg, as far as possible, this will m him- 
self And this negation, he holds, is best 
achieved m that passionless or dismterested 
contemplation of beauty and tmth which art 
and saence open up to us, because in such 
contemplation we are freed for the time be- 
ing from the bondage of desire, and raised 
above the cravmgs and disappointments and 
miseries of our ordmary hfe mto the rest and 
peace of an ideal world 

Pestalozzi, Johann Heinrich (1746- 
1827), Swiss educational theorist, was bom m 
Zun^ About 1775 he gathered together a 
number of destitute cdiildren, and put mto 
practice his educational theories, which were 
based largely on Rousseau’s return to nature 
After a five years’ struggle, Pestalozzi with- 
drew from practical life, to ^mk out the edu- 
cational problem His Evening Hours of a 
Hermit was the first unit ot his meditations 
Then came a soaal novel, Leonard and Ger- 
trude, which attracted much attention Under 
the patronage of the Swiss government, he 
opened an experimental school at Berthoud 
'^ile there he pubh^ed How Gertrude Edu- 
cates Her Children, which is the recognized 
ocposition of the Pestalozzian method In ' 
1805 Pestalozzi moved his school to l^verdon, 
which here drew upon him the eyes of all 
Europe Pestalozzi awoke men to a sense of 
responsibihty to childhood The many foragn 
teadiers who came to him for training spread 
abroad his theones, whidi have become the 
commonplaces of the saence of education 

Pesth See Budapest. 

Pestilence, m the Italian medical sdiools 
of the Renaissance, meant any dangerous, con- 
tagious, infectious disease Later, black death 
or bubomc plague, smallpox, and typhus were 
desenbed under the term pestilence, pest, or 
plague The name is not now used to sigmfy 
any speafic disease 

Petain, Philippe (1856- ), French 

dictator, was bom near Calais, and entered 
the military academy of Saint-Cyr m 1876 
He was assigned to the famous Chasseurs a 
Pied, was made a captain m 1890, passed 
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two years in the Ecole Supencure de Guerre, 
became a member of the general staff, and m 
1901 was made professor of infantry tactics 
at the Ecole Supeneure At the outbreak of 
World War I be was placed in command of 
an mfantry brigade, on Apnl 20, 1915, was 
made a general of division in command of 
the Thirty-Third Army Corps, and on June 
21, 1915, was put m command of the Second 
Army After his defence of Verdun he was 
promoted to the command of the Armies of 
the Center, from Soissons to Verdun, m De- 
cember, 1916, was made a mar^al of France 
and adviser to the War Council , and in April, 
1917, succeeded General Nivelle as supreme 
head of the French Anmes m France His 
greatest fame is based upon his heroic defence 
of Verdun, February to June, 1916, from the 
repeated assaults of the German armies, and 
his stirring declaration ‘They shall not pass l* 
will go down m history He was elected to 
the French Academy m 1931 and m the saiwA 
year visited the United States to represent 
EVance m the celebration of the isoth aruu- 
vetsaty of the surrender of Lord Cornwallis at' 
Yorktown, Va He was Premier when France 
surrendered to Germany, 1940, and assumed 
dictatonal powers He was Chief of State 
under Hitler, m 1945 he was convicted by 
the French of mtdiigence with the enemy and 
was given the sentence of national dishonor 
and death In view of his age it was recom- 
mended that the sentence should not be car- 
ried out, and Gen De Gaulle commuted it 
to perpetual imprisonment 
Petal, one of the mdividual parts of the 
corolla of a ffower See Coroixa 
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to which It was fastened was attached by 
hooks to the wall or palisade to be destroyed 
Peter, one of the twdve disaples of Jesus 
Shs ongmal name was Symeon, for which the 
Greek name Simon was often used, the sur- 
name Peter (Petros) is the Greek translation 
of the Aramaic Eepha (Graecized Cephas), *a. 
rock,* and was given to him by Jesus Simon 
was probably a native of Bcthsaida, and With 
his brother Andrew was a fisherman on the 
Lake of Galilee Peter began to take a leading 
place m the Christian community after Pente- 
cost Accordmg to anaent and well authenti- 
cated traditions, he was the orgamzer of the 
church m Antioch (Syria), and spent his last 
years m Rome, being martyred there about 64 
A D Tradition says that he was cruafied head 
downward Beside the Epistles (See Pcter, 
Fibst Aim Second Eeibtixs oe) , the Gospd of 
Mark is ultimatdy traceable to him, ^so a 
Gospel of Peter, a Preachmg, an Apocalypse, 
and books of Acts bearing his name 
Peter, First and Second Epistles of, 
two of the cathohe epistles The first episQe is 
addressed to the dispersed (Christian) Jews 
m Asia Minor It purports to have been writ- 
ten from Babylon, but many scholars under- 
stand this as a metaphorical name for Rome, 
m which case it would corroborate the tradi- 
tion that Peter spent his dosmg years in the 
latter aty The second epistle of Peter consists 
mainly of wanungs against heretical teachers, 
and exhortations to growth in PTingtinn 
knowledge and character 
Peter I. (Peter the Great) (1672-1725), 
Tsar of Russia, was the son of Tsar Alexis and 
his second wife, Natalia Naryshkm At the 
age of 17, Peter took the rems'of government 
into his own hands (Sept 17, 1689) He be- 
gan his mihtary career by entering into war 
I with Turkey (1695) In the meantime he had 
become strongly unpressed with the advan- 
tages of Western avihzation, and in 1697 he 
resolved to travel through Part of Europe He 
went to Zaandam m Holland, where he work- 
ed in the dockyard, then to England In 1699 
Peter jomed the Polidi and Danish kings in 
an alliance agamst Sweden By a senes of vic- 
tones, he obtained, m 1721, the position of 
^premacy in the Baltic, formerly hdd by 
weden Westernizing tendenaes were seen in 
changes in dress and customs, the estabhdi- 
ment of newspapers, mcouragement of for- 
agn trade, and in the -budding of St Peters% 
burg to supplant the old capital of Moscow. 
Peter was mamed m 1712 to Martha Skavron- 
skaya, a Livonian or Lithuaman peasant, who 
upon her admission to the Gredc church took 
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the name of Catherine (See Catherine i ) 

' Peter II., Alexeivitch (1715-30), Tsar of 
Russia, grandson of Peter the Great, succeeded 
Catherine i, ui 1727 

Peter III. (1728-62), Tsar of Russia, was 
the spn of Anne, eldest daughter of Peter the 
Great He mamed, Aug 21, 1745, Sophia Au- 
gusta of Anhalt-Zerbst, afterwards Cathenne 
n.; was proclaimed emperor Jan 5, 1762 , de- 
posed by his consort July 10 the same year, 
and murdered at Ropriia, July 18 

Peter I., Karageorgevitch (1846-1921) 
kmg of Serbia, and first kmg of the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene state (See Yugoslavs), was a 
grandson of the Serbian patnot George Czer- 
ny, sumamed Karageorge, or Black George, 
and a son of Alexander, who became Pnnce 
of Serbia m 1842 but was deposed m 1858 He 
was bom m Belgrade, served in the French 
army, and on the assassmation of Alexander i 
and his consort. Queen Draga (June ii, 1903), 
became king of Serbia Shortly after his ac- 
session Peter restored the constitution of 1889, 
which had been abrogated in 1894 He took 
the field vnth the Serbian troops in the Great 
War and after the organization of the new 
Serb-Croat-SIovene state, became its kmg He 
was succeeded on his death, m 1921, by his 
secoifd son, Alexander 

Peterborough, aty, England, in North- 
amptonriiire on the Nene The town grew up 
around a Benedictme monastery founded m 
655, destroyed by the Danes 870, refounded 
ZZX 7 The magnifiaent west front of three 
arches, the distmguiriiing feature of the cathe- 
dral, was erected between 1200 and 1238, and 
the eastern chapel m the 15th century Other 
notable structures are the quaint town hall, the 
Bishop's palace, and the church of St John 
the Baptist, p 43,558 

Peter Martyr, name given to Pietro Mar- 
tire di Anghiera (c 1457-1526), Itahanhis- 
orian He was appomted tutor to the Spanirii 
royal family by Ferdmand and Isabella Bis 
historical works mdude De Orhe Novo De- 
cades (15x6) , which treats of the first thirty 
years of Amencan discovery 

Peter Martirr (X500-X562), Protestant re- 
former, native of Florence Visiting England 
on Cranmer’s invitation, he became m X547 
professor of theology at Oxford, and took part 
m the preparation of the Book of Common 
Prayer (X552) , but was forced by the persecu- 
tion under Mary to leave England 

Peters, Karl (X856-X9X8), German ex- 
plorer, was born m Neuhaus, on the Elbe In 
X884 he founded at Berhn the German Colom- 
zation Soaetv, in whose mterests he travded 
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m East Africa, leading the expedition for the 
rdief of Emm Padia (X888-90), whom he 
reached after the lather’s meetmg with Stan- 
ley He formed a company m London for ex- 
ploung the gold fidds of Rhodesia and visited 
Afnca in X889-X90X and m X905 
Peters, Madison Clinton (1859-19x8), 
American Baptist dergyman, was for xx years 
pastor of the Bloomingdale Reformed Church 
m New York City After servmg m Brooklyn 
and Baltimore, he preached m the Park Thea- 
tre m Philadelphia He was called to New 
York City in X905, as pastor of the Church of 
the Epiphany, where he remamed until X907 
His books are Justice to tite Jew (1899) , The 
Wit and Wisdom of the Talmud (1900) , The 
Jew as a Patnot (1901) , The Jews in Amenca 
(1905) , Abraham Lincoln's Rehgion (1909) , 
AU for Amenca (19x7) 

Peters, Richard (X744-X828), Amencan 
junst, was born m Philaddphia In X775 he 
commanded a company of provmcial troops, 
and in X776-8X was secretary of the Conti- 
nental board of war In X782-3 he was a mem- 
ber of the Continental Congress In x79x he 
was speaker of the State Senate Li X792 he 
became judge of the U S Distnct Court for 
Pennsylvania 

Peters, Samuel (X735-X826), Amencan 
dergyman, graduated from Yale, and m X762 
took charge of the Anghcan churdies m Hart- 
ford and Hebron He hved m sumptuous style 
and was such an ardent Tory that he was 
twice visited by a mob and ultimately went 
to England He returned to the United States 
m X805 He is chiefly remembered for havmg, 
m a very untrustworthy General History of 
Connecticut (x78x), started the story of the 
I famous ‘Blue Laws' of Connecticut 

Petersburg, aty, Ilbnois, county seat of 
Menard co , on the Sangamon River Nearby 
IS the old Chautauqua Institute, across the 
nver from the site of New Salem, the place 
where Abraham Lmcoln, as a young man, kept 
store and was postmaster In his honor there 
has been erected here a bmlding known as the 
Lmcoln Memonal, p 2,586 
Petersburg, leadmg manufactunng aty, 
Virginia, situated m, but mdependent of, Din- 
widdle CO , on the Appomattox River The 
harbor is accessible to coastwise steamers The 
educational mstitutions mdude Southern Col- 
lege, Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute 
for colored students, and St Joseph's Acad- 
emy The chief items of export are peanuts, 
tobacco, and cotton In the Revolution it was 
for a time the headquarters of Cornwallis, and 
it was bombarded by Lafayette Heavy ^ht- 
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' Peterson, Frederick (1859-1938), Amet- 
Ican neurologist, was horn in Tanbaul^ 

He was graduated in^mcdianc from the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo in 188? In 1888-9 he was 
professor, University of Vermont, in 1890- 
95 at the Woman’s Medical College of the 
New York Infirmary, and in 1892-1901 pre^ 
ident of the board of managers of Craig Col- 
ony for Epileptics In 1887 Ur Peter»n 
became Instructor m Neurology in Columbia 
University, in igot was made dirdcal lecturer 
on psychiatry; and from 1903 fo 19^6 
dimcal professor of psychiatry there He 
was president of the New York State Com- 
mission in Lunacy (1901-06). Was joint 
author, with Dr Churdi, of Neroous and 
Sfental Diseases (18991 9 tk cd ^ 9 * 9 ) He 
wrote iliiicncow Texl^Book of Legal Medt- 
me and Toxicology (1903, and ed 1923), 
A Song of the Latter Day (1904) , Cktnese 
Lvnes (jqih) 

Peterson, Sir WtUUm (1856-1921), Ca- 
nadian educator, was bom in Edinburg, 
Scotland From X879 to iS8a he was Assis- 
tant Professor of Humanity in the University 
of Edinburgh, and in 2882 was appomted 
Pnndpal of Umvccsity College, Dundee, 
which position he resigned m 2895 nn being 
inintcd to become Prmapal of McGill Uni- 
icrsity, Montreal 

Peter’s Pence, a papal tax, which seems 
to have originated in Saxon England Each 
family possessed of property worth thirty 
pence a j'car nas to contribute one silver 
penny toward the support of the papal court 
The practice was discontinued by Henry vm 
Volunlar) contnbuUons of the nature 


he became attom^-general of the State He 
opposed the movement which took the 
out of the Union and brought on the Civd 
War His last important work was the codi- 
fication of the State laws 
Petiole, the stalk of a leaf When devdoped 
a leaf-like manner, so as practically to take 
the place of the leaf, it is called a phyllo^um 
Sometimes petioles are dianged into tendnb 
Petlon, Alestandre Sahes (xyyo-r8t8), 
Haitian president, was bom in Port -an - 
Pnnee He fought with the French agamst 
Toussaint I’Ouvetture, but m 1802 went over 
to the patnot party In x8oy he was diosen 
president of the s and w of the island of 
&uto Dommgo, and sucossfully defended 
his do immnns agamst Presiident Cnstophc In 
2825 he was again chosen preddent, this time 
for life He assisted Bolivar in his expedition 
to free Venezuda from Spam 
Petition, a request, or a remonstrance in 
the form of a request, formally presented to 
an authority The nght of petition is ju- 
garded as a fundamental part of every con- 
stitutional government In flic United States 
the n^t of petitioning the govemmHit is 
guaranteed to the citizens by the Constitu- 
tion 

Petition of Right, in English histoiy an 
act in the form of a petition from both 
Houses of Parhament, whidi received the 
assent of King (diaries x (2628) 

Petofi, Sandor (Aleicander) (2822-49), 
the greatest of Hunganan poets He was two 
years m the army, made several attempts as 
an actor, and eventually received a bearing 
from Vorosmarty, then the Icadmg poet of 
Hungary, under whose patronage he soon be- 
came known as a writer of lyncs of un- 
nvallcd beauty He identified himsdf with 
the Hunganan revolutionists, and b> bis 
patriotic verse aroused great enthusiasm for 
the cause He fdl at the Battle of Schasdniig 
Petofi’s work marked an cpodi in Hungar- 
ian hteraturc, as the assertion of the more 
simple and romantic tjpc of poctrj against 
the old stcrcot>pcd and dassical form An 
Ihigltsh translation of bis best verse was 
made by Sir John Bonnng (1866) 

Petra, anacnt town Arabia Pcitaca, capi- 
tal tiT< of the Idumaeanx and afterward of 
the Xabitacan^ It stood in a narrow' gorge 
midwa} between the Dead Sea and the 
northeastern extremity of the Red Sea, its 
importance was due to its portion on this 
important trade route 

- , . Petrarch, or Petrarca, Francesee (1304- 

S C In iSiobe'cliltdin Cbxrlcston In 2822 Itahan poet and bumantst, was bom in 


of 

Peter’s pence baic been revived by modern 
Roman Cathohes 
Peter the Hermit (c 2050-2225), monk 
and preacher of the first crusade, was born in 
Amiens He is said by tradition to ha\e been 
inspired by a viMon in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre to undertake the mission 0: 
cshortition on which he traveled through 
Curope, urging upon all the rescue of JerU' 
Salem Irom the Sancens A great and dis- 
orderly company , whom he led toward the 
Uol\ Land, wax destroyed in a battle at 
Nicsex (ioqG), after which Peter attached 
himMf to the army of Godfrey of Bouillon 
.^ftcr hu Tttum from flu ciu«idr he found- 
ed an Aueu‘tmnn monxctciy at Ilm, near 
ikee 

PvtSgro, James Loais (l 78 o<tS 6 t), Vm- 
e'lrxn juriM, «,i* born in XblicMllc Oi«tnct, 
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Arezzo The family eventually settled at 
Avignon and in 1326 Petrarch entered the 
priesthood Li 1327 he first saw Laura (prob- 
ably the wife of Hugo de Sade), who was 
destined to inspire all his love poetry His 
friendship with the great Roman family of 
the Colonna dates from this period In 1333-7 
he travelled in France, Belgium, and Ger- 
many, collecting MSS of the classics In 1340 
he accqited the poet’s laurd wreath from the 
Roman Senate, being crowned at Easter, 
1341 On April 6, 1348, his Laura died, and 
though he went once again to Vauduse (near 
Avignon), he left his bdoved spot for good 
in I 3 S 3 

Petrarch may he considered as the earhest 
of the great humanists of the Renaissance It 
is upon his Latm works that he based his 
hope of immortahty These works may be 
divided mto poems, moral and rehgious prose 
works, histoncal prose works, mmor writ- 
ings, and letters The twelve edogues which 
compose the Carmen Bucobetm (1347-56) 
narrate, m pastoral guise, events of the poet’s 
life and times Among works testifying to 
Petrarch’s mystiasm and rehgious feding the 
finest IS perhaps the Secretmi or De Con- 
temptu Mitndt (c 1342), consistmg of three 
dialogues between the author and St August- 
ine The De Vtta Sohtana (1346-56) ede- 
brates the hermits of all ages The Psalmt 
Pcemtenttales were wntten to solace the 
poet’s gnef The Letters (1326-74) are in- 
valuable as a record of the author and his 
age, and are conspicuous for their hterary 
ment The rare and beautiful Canzomere 
consist of 317 sonnets with canzoni, sestine, 
ballads, and madngals, nearly all love poems, 
inspired by Laura Consult English monor 
graphs on the poet by Reeve, Ward, Mills 
(1904), Hollway-Calthrop (1907), and Maud 
and Jerrold (1909) 
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Petrel {Procettarta) , a genus of sea birds 
of the family which mcludes the albatrosses, 
shearwaters, fulmars, and petrds proper, and 
ts alhed to the gulls The true petrds, of 


which there are a number of widely distn- 
buted species, are long-winged birds of pow- 
erful fiight ' The best-known spedes is the 
Stormy Petrel {P pelapca) or Mother 
Coley’s Chteken, which is scarcely larger than 
a lark, and is the smallest web-footed bird 
known The bird is essentially oceamc, and 
rardy comes on diore save at the breedmg 
season, when it lays a single egg m a burrow, 
a rock crevice, or even on the bare ground 
Because of its frequent appearance before or 
durmg stormy weather, and possibly also be- 
cause of its blackness, it is regarded by s^ors 
as a bird of evil omen 

Petri, Laurentius (i 499 -i 573 )i Swedish 
refonner, studied under Luther at Witten- 
berg, was made first Protestant ardibidiop 
of Upsala Along with his brother Olaus he 
succeeded in convertmg Sweden to the Re- 
formed doctnnes, and with him supenntend- 
ed the translation of the Bible into Swedidi 

(1541) 

Petri, OlaQB (1493-1552)1 Swedish re- 
former, brother of Laurentius He studied 
under Luther and Melanchthon at Witten- 
berg By Gustavus i he was recalled to act 
as town derk of Stockholm, to preach the 
doctnnes of the Reformation, and m 1531 to 
become chancellor of the kmgdom Petn was 
the first to introduce the Reformation mto 
Sweden lii 1526 he translated the New Tes- 
tament mto Swedish, and m 1541, with his 
brother Laurentius, the Old Testament He 
also compiled the first Swedish hymn book 

Petrie, William Matthew Flinders 
(1853-1942), Enghdi Egyptologist, was born 
m Charlton, Kent In 1880 he turned from 
Bntish archaeology to Egyptian research. 
From 1884 to 1886 he earned out excavations 
provmg the presence of Greek settlements at 
Naucratis and Daphnae, and in 1892 was ap- 
pointed professor of Egyptology m Univer- 
sity College, London Ehs prmapal discover- 
ies have been mscnptions of the Isradite 
War at Thebes, Hyksos camp, the aty of 
Onias, the palace of Memphis, Tarkhan, and 
the iSreasure of Lahun His numerous works 
mdude Pyramids and Temples of Gtzeh 
(1883) , History of Egypt (new ed , 1903“ 
25) , Royal Tombs of the Earliest Dynasties 
(1901) , Reoolutions of Civilisation (1911) > 
The Formation of the Alphabet (1912) , Pre- 
htstonc Egypt (19x7) , Soaal life in Egypt 
(1923), Religious Life in Egypt (1924)1 
Tombs of the Courtiers (1925) , Buttons and 
Scarabs (1926) , Seventy Years in Arclueol- 
ogy (1931) 

Petrifaction. Fossils are said to be petn- 
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fied when theur minute structure is perfectly I 
retained in some mmeral substance Fossil: 
wood may be so impregnated with mmml i 
, substances that when i^ced and mmmed 
under the microscope all the woody cells and 
vessels are clearly seen See Fossns, Fossn. 
Fmems 

Petrogrady formerly St. Petersborg, 
changed in 1924 to Leningrad in honor of 
Lenm, the Soviet leader, aty, Russia, in the 
government of the same name, capital of the 
former Russian Empire, and one of the lat- 
est and most important aties of Europe It 
IS situated at the head of the Gulf of Finland, 
at the mouth of the River Neva, m S9* 57 * 
K lat and 30* 20' e long , 400 miles north- 
west of Moscow It has railway connection 
with the head of the Volga and Moscow, 
with Poland and Western Europe, the Baltic 
provinces, and Fmland The main avenue of 
communication with the rest of the kingdom, 
however, is the Neva, which is connected by 
canals with the Upper Volga, and has this 
become the mouth of the immense basin of 
Russia’s duef nver and its many tnbutanes 
The Neva enters the aty from the southeast, 
near the Alexander Nfvda Monastery, flows 
n for a short distance, then turns sharply to 
the w , and dmdes mto three mam branches 
Five bridges cross the maoi stream, or Great 
Neva, of which the most important are the 
Alexander, Nicholas, and Troit^ (Tnmty) , 
and a senes of semi-circular dramage rata ls 
empty mto it on the eastern bank 
Ihe chmate is raw, damp, and exceedm^y 
changeable 'Diere is a short summer, with 
the hottest weather m July, and a long, 
damp wmter, with an average temperature of 
® lanwary, the coldest month 

The mam section of the aty hes c of' the 
Neva, and has for its center the Old Ad- 
nuralty, situated on the nver bank Three 
stmete radiate from this m easterly, south- 
W8te^, and southerly directions the famous 
Nevdtt Prospect, the aty’s chief thoromdi- 

^ ***®«'s “ Ihe 

world, the Gorokhovaya Uhtsa, and the 
Vommen^ Prospect Between the nver and 
the Moika Canal hes the Admiralty Quar- 
to A spaaous square planted with trees en- 

mmve structure of 
^ Atoitalty Buildmg, founded by Peter 

m stone m 

**** ® of It nse the 

*nass of the Imperial Wmter Palaco an 
m^qi^teral of red 

semiarcular huddings formeiiv 


mditary aduvcs of Russia and the official 
quarters of the mimstnes of war, finance 
and foreign affam; and the Alexander col- 
I'utnn, a ^ft of red granite nearly a hundred 
ft high To the w of the Admiralty Buddmg 
IS Peter Square, with Falconets famous 
equestrian statue of Peter the Great, erected 
by Cathenne jt (t729>96) To the s is the 
great Cathedral of St Isaac (1819-58), the 
most sumptuous of all orthodox and Slavic 
churches 

Ilie island of Lemngcad has the old fortress 
of St Peter and St Paid, faang the Wmter 
Palace, and contaimng the Mint and the 
Cathedral of St. Fcter and St Paul, in which 
the emperors of Russia are buned The great 
number and variety of its educational, sq- 
entific, literary, artistic, and tcchmcal institu- 
tions made Fetrogiad the intellectual center 
of the Empure Before the collai»e inadent 
to the Revolution, Petrograd was the second 
industrial aty in Russia The great mawnf af- 
turmg csfcibhd«n«aits, situated dnefly on the 
outskirts included metal works, iron foun- 
dries, sugar refineries, distdicncs, htewenes, 
ship and boat buddmg yards, printing plants, 
and manufactunm Vessels up to twenty- 
eight ft. draught can dock, unload, and »- 
mvc cargo at the mouth of the Neva The 
chief exports arc agncultural and dairy prod 
ucte and timber The population of Petro- 
grad mcreased from 220^00 in 1800 to i,- 
70,000 in 1908 In 1941 the population was 

3>i9ifOoo 

The temtory at the mouth of the Neva 
WM scttl^ by the Swedes m 1300 The found- 
ations of the fortress of St Peter and St 
Paul, the nudeus of St Petersburg, were laid 

formally 

^ted the impenal capital After destructiw 
fires in 1736 and 1738, St Petersburg was 
reconstructed with the Winter Palace as its 
center, and under Catherine n (1729-96) be- 
^e one of the leadmg capitals of Europe 

Alexander i 

A ' raflroads were constructed to 

The aty was 
^ Russian pohtical crisis in 
1905 (see Russia, Sistory) Since then avic 

rtf ^ Shortly after 

ae outbreak of the First World WarVm 

^me of St Petersburg, becau^ ofite 

ongm, was changed to Petrowad in 

Pm«I, Uk MB. appted m Great BiHaffl 
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to one of the distillates of petroleum, prac- 
tically the same as gasohne See Petroleum 
Petrolatum, or Petroleum Jelly, an am- 
ber-colored, translucent, jelly-hke substance, 
which is obtained by distilling off the more 
volatile portions of petroleum, and punfy- 
mg the residue by filtration It is largdy 
used as a lubricant, as a protection for pol- 
ished iron and metals, and m pharmacy as 
an unguent and a base for omtments It is 
sometimes known as Vasdine, though this 
term is a trade-mark 


Among the first historic records of petro- 
leum IS that of its use on the walls of Baby- 
lon and Nmeveh about 2,000 bc, and for 
ages seepages of crude oil have been drawn 
on and used by the people of Egypt, Meso- 
potamia, India, and China For many cen- 
tunes hand-dug wells and pits were used for 
the collection of petroleum, while the modem 
method of cable tool drilling, now commonly 
used in oil fields, is beheved to have onginated 
with the Chinese centuries ago But the mod- 
em industry really began when the Drake 



Nevski Prospect, Leningrad 


Petroleum, a hquid consisting of many 
hydrocarbons dissolved in each other, whose 
aggregate composition varies greatly It is 
probably produced in part by the slow de- 
composition of both ammal and vegetable 
matter, deeply buned m sedimentary rocks, 
and in part by the fermentation and decay 
of organic matter at the earth’s surface, the 
resulting oil bemg deposited contemporan- 
eously with the rocks in which it is preserved 
Petroleum is present, in at least minute quan- 
tities, in nearly all of the unaltered sedi- 
mentary rocks from Lower Silunan to Recent 
in age The commeraally important deposits 
occur as concentrations m porous reservoir 
rodis, such as sandstone or hmestone, sealed 
by overlying less pervious strata I 


wdl was drilled near Titusville, Fa , m Au- 
gust, 1859 Besides the Umted States, Ru- 
mama, Canada, Russia, and Gahaa became 
important producers at an early date, and 
the later important additions to the list m- 
dude Mexico, Iran and Venezuda The m- 
dustry is now practically world wide 
Approximately two-thirds of the world’s 
current supply of oil is obtained from the 
United States Russia ranks next in impor- 
tance and Venezuda third In the United 
States, Texas leads m output, followed by 
California and Oklahoma 
Two general methods of drilling are in 
common use in the United States, the stand- 
ard or cable-tool method and the rotary 
method Rotary tools Jiave the advantage 
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over cable tools in speed, to reduced casing 
costs, in ditlbng soft cavqr formations, and 
m confining the contents of eadi stratum 
wiUun that formation The greatest objec* 
tion to the rotary astern is the impossibihty 
of recognizing with certainty the vanous 
formations penetrated and their contents 
This can be remedied by coimg al the ponds 
m question, but is expensive The cable tool 
system is more smtable for dnlbng new ter- 
ntoiy where oil, gas and water horizons are 
unknown and for dnlbng bard rock which 
rotary tools will not penetrate 
The pressure of the accompanying natural 
gas often forces oil from wdls in their early 
hfe, such wells bemg known as gofers or. 
flowing w^s Later, as the gas pressure is 
reduced, oil from the wdls of the Umted 
States and some other countnes is lifted by 
specialty designed reaprocating plunger! 
pumps A central power pknt may pump as ' 
many as thirty or forty wells, or a angle ' 
plant may be provided at each well In some 
districts oil a bailed from the hole with the 
ordinary bailer, it is also swabbed from the I 
hole A swab both lifts oil and reduces the ! 
pressure in the weli and thus induces flowing ! 
'Ihe au-lift or gas-hft method of pumpmg 
has been known for many years but did not I 
come mto general use until rgad Another! 
factor m production methods is the mam- 1 
tenance of the pressure m the ptoducmgl 
strata by returning to them the gas that is i 
recovered from the weQ ! 


vauuc licuwteuoi vanes m color worn vi 
hght yeflow to black, frequently with 
green fluorescence when viewed by reflec 
light The viscosify vanes over a wide rar 
some oils bemg bttle more viscous &an kc 
s^ while others are pracbeOly sohd at 
dmaty tmperatures The petroleums of 
umted States are frequently dasstfled 
parafSn base, nqihthene (or aqihaltic) bi 
^ mtemediate base crudes The para 
haro crudes ate those containing refato 
^ ^centeges of ahphatic hydrocarbi 
N^hthene base crudes contam tdata 
high per^tages of cydic hydrocarbons 
wnaediatc base crudes, as the name ir 
are mtemwdiats m propextws, 
tte two former classes The Pennsylw 
P^leoms ate ^rpi«a paraffin basest 
Cahfonua and Gulf petroleams are tyn 
naphthene base crudes Rusai 
wntams considerable proportions 

f«>a the East 
^ frequenfly contains noteble percenb 
of aromatic hydrocarbons 


In the process of conversion into useful 
products, crude petroleum is usually sub- 
jected to fractional distillation, each fraction 
bemg further purified by distillation and fre- 
quently 1^ diemical treatment The first frac- 
tion recovered is knovra technically as ^crude 
naphtha' or ‘crude benzine,* whidi must not 
be confused wvtb benzeiui, or benzol denved 
from coal tar This fraction is usually re- 
distilled m a steam still and the final prod- 
uct IS used as gasolme m internal combustion 
engmes The same crude naifiitha fraction 
can also be refined to produce naphtha, whidi 
IS used as a solvent in the arts 
The second fraction recovered from the 
orude oil IS known as ‘kerosene distillate* or 
‘burmng oil* distillate This is steam stilled to 
remove naphtha and purified by successive 
treatments with sulphuric aod and caustic 
soda solution Several different grades of 
kerosQic are marketed, the highest quahty is 
water-white m color Other grades of kero- 
sene are used for fad in stoves and to some 
extent as a solvent and for eiqiort The fric- 
tion of crude oil distilhng at a temperature, 
just above kerosene is known as ‘gas ml* and 
is used for cnncldng water-gas In recent 
years it has also served as a base material for 
the manufacture of gasolme by the so-called 
‘crackmg* processes A third use is as fuel for 
Diesd and senu-Diesd engmes and m oil- 
burners for domestic or commeraal heating 
The fourth fraction denved from the crude 
oil IS known as ‘wax distillate* or 'lubricating 
od distillate ’ It contains most of the paraffin 
wax migindly earned by the crude Paraffin 
wax IS used for water-proofing paper and 
wooden contamers for vanous products, also 
for mwufacturmg candles, coating matdies, 
etc The oil drained from the wax m the 
fflter pnases and sweating pans is refined by 
oistiliation, chemical treatment, and yidds a 
large number of lubneatmg oils, varjung 
from ^ hght-colored, non-vi$cous oil used 
for lubneatmg typewnters and clocks to the 
viscous oils used m raternal combustion en- 
gii^ and for lubneatmg heavy madhmery 
Oil B usually transported to the refeety 
Md, m some cases, to the seaboard by pipe 
hne. It is then loaded mto lank deamers, 
wbch carry It to refinencs at distant ports 
Refin^ produ^ are earned pnnapally by 
trans-oceamc dupments are 
^de in tank steamers built for the purpose 
hne has become a fundamental 
^ industry and » by far the 
most satBfactory method of trisporting 
petroleum on land The net-work o?^' 
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Imps in the United States has become so com- 
plete that it IS possible to pump oil produced 
in the central part of Texas to the refineries 
at the Atlantic seaboard, a distance of over 
2,500 miles 

Since oil is a prime requisite of belhgerents, 
durmg World War II attention was focused 
on location and production of the world’s oil 
fidds In the U S , in 1942, the petroleum 
mdustry was organized for war effort, almost 
a million tons of synthetic rubber were pro- 
duced from thermal cracking of petroleum 
Petrology, Petrography, or Lithology, 
the saence of rocks, a branch of geology 
which has many relations with the cognate 
saence of mineralogy It is concerned prma- 
pally with the composition, structure, inter- 
pretation, and dasofication of rock Much 
can be learned dbout rocks by simple naked- 
eye inspection, or with the aid of a pocket 
lens For the examination of the finer grained 
rocks, and of the mineral properties which 
characterize the minute crystals and frag- 
ments of which most rocks are composed, re- 
course must be had to more refined methods 
of investigation The rock may be chemicaUy 
analyzed, and a knowledge of its bulk com- 
position never fails to mdicate m which cate- 
gory it is to be placed, provided that its 
prmapal mineral components and its macro- 
scopic characters are dready known But an 
even more potent auxiliary is the miaoscope 
The great rock groups, as employed in most 
works on petrology, are sedimentary rocks. 
Igneous rodcs, metamorphic rocks 

Sedimentary rocks consist of broken, 
rounded fragments (eg, the conglomerates), 
or of small, worn sand grams (eg, sand- 
stones, gnts, arkoses), or of the finest muddy 
and clayey silts '(day, shale, marls) As a 
group they have cert^ weU-defined char- 
acters They are mostly divided up into thm 
sheets or beds, which have paralld upper and 
under surfaces, they consist of broken dibns 
of pre-existmg rocks, which, having accumu- 
lated in seas, lakes and upon land, have been 
subsequently subjected to pressure and pressed 
into sohd form 

Igneous rocks form another well defined 
group, produced as a result of volcanic and 
eruptive forces Omitting the sedimentary 
and dastic ash beds, they are ciystalhne, and 
have at one time been in a state of fusion, 
from whidi they have cooled more or less 
riowly Thar structure and the mmerals of 
which thqr are composed depend mainly on 
two factors-^fz , the chemical composition 
of the magma or molten mass from which 
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they proceeded, and the physical conditions 
under which th^ sohdified 
Metamorphic rocks, of which the best 
known are the schists and gneisses, very gen- 
erally have a banded or foliated appearance 
and a crystalline structure See Rocks Spec- 
ial works on the subject are Rutlqr’s Study 
of Rocks; Harkeris Petrology for Students 
(1908) , Iddmgs’ Igneous Rocks (1909) 
Petronel, an anaent and clumsy form of 
pistol 

Petronius, Gains (d c 66 ad ),surnamed 
Arbiter, from his supposed identity with the 
Petronius whom Taatus calls ‘arbiter de- 
gantis’ at the court of Nero, is generally be- 
haved to be the author of the satined ro- ^ 
mance or collection of satires of which the 
iglh and i6th books have come down to us, 
though in a fragmentary state The Satyneon 
of Petromus, of which the Cena Trtmalcb- 
tonts IS the dicf piece, gives a vivid picture 
of the first century on its seaimest side, and 
m style touches the hi^i-water mark of 
silver-age Latinity 

Petropavlovsk, town, in Autonomous Ka- 
zak Soaahst Soviel Repubhc, i 7 S “ 

Omsk, p 31,000. 

Petropolis, town and summer residence, 
state of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 28 miles n 
of Rio de Janaro It is beautifully situated 
in the valley of the Organ Mountains, at an 
elevation of 2,300 ft It was ongmally a col- 
ony of Germans (1845), and superseded 
Nichtheroy as capital of the state of Rio de 
Janaro from 1893 to 1903 , Beer, cheew, 
agars, and cotton goods are manufactured, 
p 30,000 

Petrovsk, town of Soviet Russia, 60 m 
northwest of Saratov aty It has tanneries, 
distilleries, brewenes, oil and bnck works, 
p 19^00 ' 

Petrozavodsk, the capital of the Kardian 
I Repubhc of Soviet Russia , 190 miles north- 
east of St Petersburg, on the western more 
j of Lake Onega It manufactures iron and 
copper ware, p 27,000 
Pettenkofer, von (1818-1901), w- 
man chemist, was bom near Neuberg, Ba- 
varia He made many valuable contributions 
to saence on subjects as various as gold re- 
fimng, gas making, ventilation, dothing, the 
influence of soils on health, epidenua, an 
hygiene generally In particular, his re- 
seardies laid the foundation of the 
of experimental hygiene He found 
(1883) and edited the Arclav fur Hygwne 
He also made notable researches on cholera 
Petty Officers, Naval, are comparable m 
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rank with PhaeS MIm hw 
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and third class . . ^ of ^,8 dialogues after 
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st^.-zs zss, . -,. 

wartn places . . « 

p«wee A nainc in the United States for loDow « . / »i. 

septal alwH flycatdiew of the family Ty- Phaethon, an anawt jjme ^ 
lannidae ah of Xch ate prevailingly olive- sun-pd. but f ^n 

green m color There are six or eight speacs, of the sun-god, Hdius When J y®®J^ 
of which the most famihat are the badge, fjarted to dove ttc ch^ 


wood, and least pewces 
Pews, permanent chuKh seats, alluded to 


Zeus killed Phacthon with a thunderbolt to 
check, his career, and he fdl mto the nver 


in a canon of Eseter (1281) and in Acrj Endanus (the Po). . , , 

Plowman Ongmafly a pew was a box cn- Phaeton, an open four-wh^ed pleasure 
closure enter^ through a door and reserved carnage drawn by one or two horses, named 
for a specific family, but the term now sig- after Phacthon, the sun-god 

a church seat with a back Phagocytes, or Eatmg-eeus, a name 

Pewter, an alloy, of 80 per cent tin with given by Metsdmikoff to the leucocytes, or 
20 per cat lead It is a soft metal, some- white blood-corpusdcs See B1.00D 
what darker and duller than tin in appear- Phalanx^ the name applied to the ordinary 
ance Pewter was formerly mudi employed formation adopted by Greek heavy-armed in- 
fer wtalfing plates and drmkmg cups, and fantry The Macedonian phalanx was an im- 
has recently been used again largely for the provement on the Greek formation, in that 
manufacture of ornamental and decorative the men stood in a rather more open order, 
articles sateen deep, armed with spears twenty-one 

Poyuto Worship, a religious practice ft long Philip and Alexander employed the 
among the Indians in Mexico and the south- phalanx of infantry to engage the enemy's 
western part of the Uiuted States in which attention, while they deaded their battles by 
sevend speaes of plants are eaten to pro- their cavalry 


duce a state of exatement 
to be of Aztec ongm 

Pforzheim, to, grand-duchy of Baden, 
Germany, 22 miles by rail ese ol Etthn- 


The name seems | Phalans, a genus of grasses, bcanng thmr 
mfiorescences m spikdikc panides The an- 
nual canaiy grass, P cananensts, is also some- 
times cultivated Its seed is sold as food for 


gen, on n dopes of Black Forest It manu- singing-hirds 


factures gold and silver ornaments, dzenu-i 
cals, paper, and’ machmeiy, p 79,000 


Phalaris, tyrant of the Greek town Acragas 
(Agngentum), in Sialy, reigned about 560 


Pbaeaeiauf, people menboned in Homer’s! ea for some ten or fifteen years He is said 


Odyssey as mhabituig an idand, Schena 
Ihey were a luxurious race, and s^ed sail- 


to have roasted men abve m a brazen bull 
Phalarope {Pbalaroptis) , a genus of him- 


ots, their king was Alcmous Odysseus was colme birds bdonging to the family Phalaro- 
wredeed on their coast, and hospitably kc- podidae The three species may be recognized 

Jl Ai'^^ 7^ I A* * 


cervedby thekmg 


by the fact that the three anterior toes are 


Phaedon, or Phaedo, Greek philosopher, i furnished with lobdike expansions recalling 


a native of I 3 is, after whom Plato’s dia- 
logue descnbing Socrates’S last hours is called 


those of the coot 

Phallus and Phallic Worahip, one of the 


He founded a school of philosophy at Ebs,) several phases of the worship of the repro- 
but his wntmgs are lost 
Phaedra, w anaent Greek mythology a 


duebve powers of nature— a worship com- 
mon to most early or pnmitive races As a 


oaugm^ of Mmos by Pasiphae, and the natural consequence, the symbols of sex, moie 
wuc of Theseus Theseus had a son, Hip- or less cruddy represented, figure prominent- 
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ly m the rites and ceremonies Phalhc wor- 
ship IS not yet extinct in Japan, and in India, 
under the name of langa Puja, this worship 
is still practised by the followers of Siva and 
Vishnu 

Pharaoh, title of the kmgs of Egypt, first 
used under the fourth dynasty, and common 
at a considerably later time Its actual mean- 
ing is 'great house ’ See Egypt 

Pharisees, a rdigious party m Judaism, 

' whose general aim was to separate the Jews 
from all neighbonng nations Historically 
they r^resent the reaction agamst the world- 
ly aspirations of the Hasmonsean dynasty, 
and ^t became prominent under John Hyr- 
canus (135-105 B c ) The special means by 
ivhich they strove to effect their object was 
insistence on the eternal validity of the law 
and of its traditional mterpretation They 
became a separate party within the nation, 
insolent with the sense of superior piety as be- 
ing the only men who kept the law Yet thoy | 
preserved the Jewish rehgion at a cnticd 
time 

Pharmacopoeia, an ofiiaal catalogue of 
drugs and medical remedies, giving their 
doses, their characteristics, and the tests for 
determining their purity The first pharma- 
copoeia was probably that of Nuremberg, 
published by Valerius Cordus m ];S4a The 
first volume of this sort published in the tJ 
S appeared in Philadelphia in 1778, and was 
compiled for the army The New York Coun- 
ty and the New York Medical Soaeties in- 
itiated the method of holding a convention of 
delegates from medical soaeties and colleges, 
the first bemg convened at Washington, in 
1820 A similar convention is held once in toi 
years 

Pharmacy, the art of preparmg^ drugs for 
use The pharmaceutical chemist must study 
the preparation and compoundmg of drup 
Withm his province also comes the dispensing 
of medicmes accordmg to physiaans’ pre- 
scnptions 

Pharnaces, a son of Mithridates, king of 
Pontus In 47 he attempted to regain his 
father’s kingdom of Pontus, but in the same 
year was defeated by Julius Cassar m the 
battle of Zda, which occasioned the famous 
dispatch, Vem, vidt, vtci 

Pharos, a small idand off the n coast of 
Egjrpt, which Alexander, when he founded 
Alexandna, caused to be jomed to the coast 
by a mole nearly a mile long On this island 
Ptolemy n built a lofty tower, through the 
upper wmdows of which the light of torches 
or fires was shown to guide vessels mto har- 


bor, this was the first hghthouse erected 
Pharsalus, tn , Thessaly, ancient Greece, 
w< of riv Empeus In its neighborhood r»snr 
defeated Pompey m 48 b c , and thus became 
master of the Roman empire The battle is 
commonly called the battle of Pharsaha, the 
name of the temtory of Pharsalus 
Pharynx, the funnel-shaped pouch lying 
above the gullet or esophagus, is of similar 
anatomical structure to the gullet, but has 
seven opemnp into it These are the two 
posterior nostrils, the two Eustachian tubes, 
the large opemng into the mouth, the laryn- 
geal slit, and mfenorly the opening mto the 
oesophagus, which is continuous with it be- 
low 



The PJ%m ynx openedPostenoriy. 

A, Esophagus, B, posterior 
'portion of nostrils, c, Eusta- 
chian tube, D, opemng to mouth 
(base of tongue), e, supenor 
opening of larynx, r, uvula, o, 
tonsil, H, epiglottis, i, thyroid 
cartilage, j, postenor surface of 
larynx 

Phascologale, a genus of Austrahan and 
New Gmnean marsupials, whose members are 
arboreal and insectivorous, and never exceed 
the size of a rat 

Phases, the varying effects of illummation 
^own by the moon and some of the planets 
consequent upon their changes of position 
relative to the sun and earth Gahleo’s dis- 
covery of the phases of Venus in 1610 virtu- 
ally demonstrated the hdiocentnc theory 
Ph.Dn Doctor of Philosophy 
Pheasant. The ongmal pheasant of west- 
ern Europe, famihar m accounts of shooting 
on EngliA and IriA estates, was Phaaanus 
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diapters Membership in the fraternity 
given to honor men of the class and is some- 
times conferred in after years upon sdiolars 
of distmction Women were not admitted un- 
til 1875, and Vassar College was the first 
woman’s college to mstitute a chapter (1898) 
The symbol of the fratermty is a gold panel 
with the initials $ B K representing ^t\oao 4 >la 
Blov Kvpepv^TTiSt Philosophy the Gmde of 
Life 

Phidias (c 490-432 B c ) , the most famous 
sculptor of anaent Greece was bom m At- 
hca From 444 to 438 he was engaged in the 
supermtendence of the bmlding of the Par- 
thenon at Athens, and the production of the 
statue of Athena for that temple By the gen- 
eral consent of antiquity Phidias was the 
greatest of Greek sculptors His chief char- 
acteristics were largeness, dignity, magnifi- 
cence, and a fine spirit of repose His pnna- 
pal works were what are called chryselephan- 
tine statues — ^that is, there was an mner core 
of wood or stone, which was 'covered with 
plates of pohshed ivory for the parts repre- 
sentmg flesh, while gold was used for the 
drapery Oidy the remains of the external 
sculptures of the Parthenon, especially the 
fneze (of which the Elgin marbles are a 
part), survive to give us an idea of Phidias’ 
skill, and it IS not certam that these are actu- 
ally his own work 

Phigalia, town, in Southwestern Arcadia, 
anaent Greece, celebrated for its temple of 
Apollo (at Bassae), probably built about 430 
B c , after the design of Ictinus, the architect 
of the Parthenon The temple is of fine gray 
limestone and white marble, and next to the 
Theseion at Athens, is the most perfect archi- 
tectural rum in all* Greece The sculptures of 
the fneze — ^the famous Phigahan marbles — 
were discovered m i8zi, were bought by the 
British government for £15,000, and placed 
m the British Museum m 1814 

Philadelphia, the metropolis of Pennsyl- 
vania, third aty of the United States m pop- 
ulation, IS situated m the southeastern comer 
of the State, at the confluence of the Dda- 
ware and Schuylkill Rivers, about 120 nules 
from the sea, p 1,931,334 It occupies a cen- 
tral position on the North Atlantic seaboard, 
90 miles by rail from New York, 96 from 
Baltimore, and 132 from Washii^on, and 
this, with its proximity to the coal and iron 
deposits of the State and its unexcelled rail 
aiid water eoram'amcatioi», has given it great 
commercial and mdustnal importance Phila- 
delphia has a water frontage of 34 miles,. 20 
miles on the Ddaware and 14 on the Bdiuyl- 


kill Along the nvers, in and just below the 
aty, are situated a number of the largest oil 
refineries, and large shipments of oil for the 
foragn trade, as wdl as of gram, are made by 
way of the Schuylkill and Ddaware Phila- 
delphia has a somewhat warmer chmate than 
the rest of the State Durmg the summer 
months the heat is sometimes excessive, but 
the winters are generally mild 
The aty does not occupy a level plain, al- 
though the levdhng processes of mumapal 
engineenng have done much to diminate the 
on^al topography The streets m the old 
aty propa rise with a steep grade from the 
nver to. Front S^trect, and recall the bluS 
which the founders of the aty noted when 
sdectmg the site The center of the aty prop- 
er, that IS, several blocks n and s of Market 
Street and w of the Delaware, is largdy given 
over to the wholesale and diippmg trade of 
the commumty West of this is the fashion- 
able retail dioppmg section, centering on 
I Walnut, Chestnut, Market, and Arch Streets 
I and the connecting numbered thoroughfares 
The ideal of Wilham Penn to make of his 
newly founded settlement ‘a greene countne 
town,’ has never been wholly departed from 
Trees are in the streets, and the small parks 
movement has in Philaddphia a strenuous 
advocate Penn’s five open ^squares,’ Inde- 
pendence, Franklm, Logan, Washmgton, and 
Rittenhouse, at the comers and the center 
have been multiphed m all directions, until 
today there are upwards of 140 parte and 
playgroimds, besides the a^’s chief pnde, 
Fairmount Park Fairmount Park has long 
been the approved site for vanous pubhc 
memonals and monuments, chief among 
which IS the Washmgton Monument Other 
memorials m the park perpetuate the memory 
of Grant, Meade, Lmcoln, and other prom- 
inent men There are also preserved on the 
site of the Centennial Exhibition of 1876 two 
buildings useiLm that national cdebration 
Memorial Hall shdters the collection of the 
Pennsylvama Museum and School of Indus- 
trial Art, and the Wilstach collection, which 
contams notable examples of modern and 
Renaissance paintings Horticultural Hall 
contams a fine display of exotic plants Other 
places of mterest m the park are the aquar- 
ium, zoological gardens, Wilham Penn cot- 
tage and Grant cottage 
The $25^0,000 City Hall, a white marble 
structure m the modem Frmda Renaissance 
style, with a 548 ft tower, is the landmark 
for &e center of the dty On the n is the 
Masonic Temple, a notable example of pure 
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Norman ardiitecture The ongmai huil&ng 
of Girard College is one of the finest spea- 
mens of pure Greek architecture in the coun- 
try Independence Hall, at Sixth and Chest- 
nut Streets, is a statdy and dignified rdic of 
Revolutionary days In it the Declaration of 
Ihdqiendence and the Constitution were 
signed, and it houses the Liberty BeU This 
and Carpenters* Hall, where the first Con- 
tmental Congress held its sessions, Christ 
Church, budt m 1737 , the Betsy Ross house, 
m whidi the first i^encan flag was made, 
Frankhn’s tomb at Fifth and Arch Streets, 
and the many beautiful Colonial residences 
which are still preserved m Germantown, are 
among the aty*s most cherished histone 
treasures. Modem structures are the new 
Custom House, the Post Office and Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Depot, both m West Phila- 
delphia, and the U S Mmt, at Seventeenth 
and Spring Garden Streets, a hands ome 
bmlding of granite erected m 1901 at a cost 
of $3,500^0 Notable buildmgs are the Pack- 
ard, Fiddity, Girard Ttust, Widener, Wana- 
maker Store, Bdlevue-Stratford Hotel, Cur- 
tis — the home of the Saturday Evening Post, 
Ladies* JEome Journal and Country Gentle- 
man — ’Phdadelphia Saving Fund Soaety and 
the Inquirer buddings In West Philadelphia 
IS the imposing group of buddings of the 
University of Pennsylvania, indudmg a h- 
braiy, dormitones, and lecture halls 

The oldest church m the aty is the Old 
Swedes, a Protestant Episcopal diurch at the 
comer of Front and Christian Streets The 
edifice now standmg was begun May 38, 
1698, and dedicated July a, 1700 Other his- 
tone churches are Christ Church, the present 
budding occupymg the site of one erected m 
m which Presidents Washmgton and 
Adams worshipped, and Benjamm Frankhn 
had a pew Many characteristics of the 
Quaker founders of Philadcslphia still survive 
ui me aty One of them is the simphaty and 
uniformity of the street idans Another is the 
umformity m the style of dwdhngs For 
many years block after block was budt in 
one design— red bnch with white marble 
^»J*»^gs The more elaborate dwelhngs are 
foimd m the suburbs and along the maThne 
P““ 9 ylvam Railroad and m German- 

The prmapal dubs are the Racquet. Union 
Rittenhouse, Umver- 
^^Pufacturers*, Mercantile, rniiit« ).,a 

enn (hterary), the Lawyers’, Poor Ridiard' 
Acom, and the Art Club Philaddphia is wdl 
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supphed with places of amusement, and the 
Walnut, the oldest theatre m the country, is 
still m service Music lovers have for their 
espeaal needs the Academy of Music, a large 
auchtonum whuh is the home of grand opera, 
and IS employed for the weekly symphony 
concerts of the Phdadelphia Orchestra and 
for occasions which call for accommodations 
for some 3,000 auditors 

Philadelphia is the seat of the Umversity 
of Pennsylvama, Temple Umversity, and of 
Girard College, founded by the will of Ste- 
phen Girard, for the support and education 
of poor white male orphans between the ages 
of SIX and ten years The fine and apphed 
[arts are represented by the schools of the 
Pentuylvama Academy of the Fine Arts, the 
oldest art institution m the country, found- 
ed m 1805 , the School of Design for Women, 
the Pennsylvama Museum School of Indus- 
trial Art (1876) , the Drexd Institute of Art 
and Industry, endowed by the late Anthony 
J Drexd m 1893 , and the Wilhamson School 
of the Mechamcal Trades The aty also 
boasts an excdlent art museum, the Rodin 
museum, and the Curtis Institute of Music 
Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate 
Learning was founded and generously en- 
dowed by Moses A Dropsie in 1907 Bryn 
Mawr for women, Swarthmorc, Haverford 
and ViUanova Collies are' also withm a few 
miles of Philaddphia 

Closely alhed with the aty’s educational 
institiitions are the Franklin Institute 
(1834), the Academy of Natural Saences 
(^8x2), the oldest of its kmd m the country, 
the American Philosophical Soaety (1743), 
the oldest learned soaety m the Umted States, 
founded by Frankhn, the Zoological Soaety 
(r8S9) I and the Pennsylvama Histoncal So- 
aety (1834) The library company of Phila- 
delphia was founded by Frankhn m 1731 
The Free Library was founded m 1891 am) 
has more than 1,000,000 volumes, housed m 
a buddmg of Greek architecture on the Park- 
way Philaddphia is edebrated for the es- 
sence of Its medical schools These indude 
tte medical department of the University of 
Pern^Iv^, the Jefferson Medical College 
U836), Womans Medical CoHege (1850), 
Hahnemann College, Medico-Chirurgical Col- 
lege, and alhed hospitals The Henry Phinns 

^tute for the Study of Tuberculosis wS 
loundea in 1903 

^ Philaddp ^ has two morning and two 

Inc 
fide 
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Upper, Board of Education, Administration Building, Middle, Art Museum, Lower, 

New Post Office 



Philadcipma 
Ring Pvbhc Ledger, 


in the afternoon 
Philaddptaa has "long been and conUnues 
to be famous as a manufacturing city It 
high for the amount of capital in-, 
vested m its industnes, for its number of 
cbiiM factory workers and for the value of 
its manufactured output Sugar refining, the 
manufactures of tertdcs, steel works, and lo- 
comoUve and car building arc the leading m- 
dustncs The Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
JDisston Saw Works, J B Stetson Hat Plant, 
and Bnll’s Car Works rank first in their re- 
spective Imes in the world 
Three great railroads have direct entrance 
to Philaddphia the Pennsylvania, the Phila- 
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Safety; Pubhc Works, Pubhc Health, Pub- 
hc Wdfare, Wharves, Docks, and Femes, 
City Transit, Supphes, City Architect, City 
Sohator, City Treasurer; City Controller, 
Law Department, Civil Service Commission, 
Register of Wills, Recorder of Deeds, Cor- 
oner, Shenlf, and Receiver of Taxes The 
mayor appomts the heads of these depart- 
ments with the exertion of the Civd Serv- 
ice Commissioner, who is chosen by the 
Counal, and the Receiver of Taxes, City 
Treasurer, and City Controller, who arc elect- 
ed by popular vote The charter pro- 
vides also for a budget to be prepared by 
the mayor and submitted to the Coundi, 





The Great Temple of Isis, Plalae 


Ueiphia and Reading, and the Baltimore and 
Ohio The Delaware River is deep enough for 
the largest ocean vessds, and the Schuylkill 
River admits vessels of 22 ft draught Ac- 
cordmg to data assembled by the D S Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Philaddphia ranks third among Amencan 
seaports, bemg preceded by only New York 
and Baltimore, and deventh as a world port 
The mumapal airport is m Southwest Phila- 
ddphia 111 1939 a new mumapal airport at 
Hog Idand was completed 
In 19x9 the aty charter of PhiladdpbiB 
was revised and many important t>iigngi.3 
were made The government is vested m a 
mayor who is dected for four years and may 
not succeed himsdf, and a City Council, con- 
sisting of a single diamber of aa members 
who are dected for four years and may hold 
no other public office 
The executive departments axe 


which must then pass an orchnance setting 
forth the finanaal program for the year, and 
fixmg a tax rate which, with other receipts, 
wiS meet the required expenditures A pro- 
vision empowenng the aty to repair and 
dean its own streets, and to dispose of ashes 
and of garbage, replaces the costly practice 
of having that work done by contract re- 
stricted to a smgle year 
Althou^ the first colonists on the site of 
the present aty of Philadelphia were a party 
of Swedes who came over m 1636, the perm- 
anent settlement dates from 1681, when Wil- 
liam Penn was made, by royal diarter, full 
proprietor of the provmce named after him 
—Pennsylvania Penn immediately dispatched 
^ William Markham, as governor, with a small 
number of Quaker colomsts, to take posses- 
sion Naming the new settlement Philadd- 
phia, ‘the aty of brotherly love,’ Penn lost 
no time m m a kin g friends with the Indians 
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in a manner consistent with his doctnnes gnd 
his peaceful spint The treaty which he con- 
cluded with the Indians m 1683, und6r the 
great elm-tree at Eensmgton, spared Phila- 
delphia the horrors of abongmal warfare and 
allowed peaceful opportunities for progress, 
while the establi^ed legal prmciple of toler- 
ation for all rdigious sects stimulated immi- 
gration to the new settlement A, number of 
Germans, at Penn’s invitation, landed in 1683 
and settled on the site of what is now Ger- 
mantown, long since an integral part of Phil- 
adelphia Philadelphia took rank as a aty m 
1701, when Penn chartered it, and until 1799 
remained the capital of Pennsylvama 
Penn’s spirit of justice and toleration was 
emulated by Benjamm Frankhn, who, after 
its founder, wielded the greatest mfluence 
over the aty’s hfe and activity Frankhn’s 
Pennsylvama Gazette, issued in 1729, bis 
Pennsylvania Journal and Weekly Advertiser, 
started m 1742, and his Poor Rtcharffs Al- 
manack and Plain Truth were powerful 
moulders of public opmion Philadelphia was 
a strong factor against Bnti^ impositions, 
and when the Revolution began it was the 
seat of imany important events The first 
Contmental Congress met m Carpenters’ HaH, 
September 5, 1774 The second Congress as- 
sembled m the State House on May 10, 1775 
There, on June 15, Wa^ington was appomt- 
ed commander-in-chief of the army On July 
4, 1776, Congress adopted 'the Dedaration of 
Independence m the State House to the pcal- 
mg of the old Liberty Bell From September 
27, 1777, to June 18, 1778, the British hdd 
Pluladelphia while the Continental army was 
encamped in the recesses of Valley Forge, to 
which it had retired after the. battle of Ger- 
mantown on October 4, 1777 Philadelphia at 
this time was reputed to be the ]^est aty m 
America The Constitution of the Umted 
States was adopted there on September 17,1 
1787, and from 1790 to 1800 the aty was the ^ 
seat of the Federal Government The first I 
Abohtion Convention met here, Jan r, 1794 , 
In the last few decades of ^e nmeteenth I 
century some of Philadelphia’s notable his- 
tone events were celebrated by {he Centen- 
nial Exposition in 1876 in commemoration of ! 
the declaration of American mdependence, ‘ 
the bi - centennial m 1882 to commemorate 
the landing of Wilham Penn, and the centen- 
nial of the signmg of the Constitution m 1887 
In 1908 the 250th anmvcrsary of the found- 
ing of the aty was celebrated The Sesqui- 
centenmal Exposition was held in Philadd-' 
phxa from May 31 to November 30, 1926 


Philadelphus, a genus of hardy dirubs 
bdonging to the order Samfragaceae P co- 
ronanus, the common mock orange or ‘Sy- 
ringe,’ bears racemes of strongly-scented 
white flowers m May 

Philae, a small island m the River Nile, 5 
miles by rail s of Assuan It is about 500 
yards in length and 160 yards m breadth and 
IS noted for its many temples, built mostly 
by the Ptolemies and the Roman emperors 
The oldest building on the i^nd is the vesti- 
bule of the temple of Nektanebos, built by 
him about 350 b c and dedicated to his 
‘mother Isis ’ The most important building is 
i the temple of Isis which probably occupies 
the site of an earher shnne West of the 
Temple of Isis are a gate built by the Em- 
peror Hadrian and the Temple of Haren- 
dotes, while tb the e is. the Temple of Ha- 
thor Nearby is the beautiful many-columned ^ 
pavihon known as ‘Pharaoh’s bed’ Except 
from August to December, when^the water 
is allowed to flow freely through^ the gates 
of the dam, Phils is partially submerged 

Philanthropy, a love of manland as, 
evmced in deeds of practical benefit for the 
good of one’s fellows While similar m mean- 
mg to chanty, philanthropy differs from it in 
this respect, that where chanty may and 
often does help men mdividudly, philan- 
thropy hdps them as members of soaety, m 
numbers 

Philately, a name suggested by Herpm of 
Pans (1865} to express the stampjcollecting 
craze which sprang up some years (1885) 
after theVppearance (1840) of the ‘Id black’ 
and ‘Mulready envdope’ of Sir Rowland HiH 
m Great Britam The London Philatdic 
(founded 1869), La Soa£t£ Frangaise de 
Timbrologie (1874}, and the Amencan Phi- 
latehc Assoaation are the duef soaeties See 
Postage Stamps 

Philemon, Greek poet, earhest eicponent of 
the Attic new comedy, began to wnte about 
330 BC, and contmued to do so until 262 
He wrote nearly one hundred plays, frag- 
ments of which diow much wit, hvdiness, 
and knowledge of the world He was a great- 
er favonte at Athens in his day than Menan- 
der. 

Philemon, Epistle to, the diortest of 
Paul's letters, written during his Roman im- 
prisonment The letter deals with a purdy 
private matter, the restoration of Onesimus, 
a davc in Philemon’s house 

Philemon and Baucis, m Greek mythol- 
ogy, a devoted couple from whom Zeus and 
Hermes recaved hospitality On bemg told 
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by Zeus that any particular wish they dc- ' 
sired would be granted, they begged to be 
allowed to serve m the temple and end their j 
days together This was granted and at death 
they were transformed into trees standing 
side by side 

Philharmonic Societies, now estabh^ed 
m many cities of Europe and Amenca, are | 
institutions whidi have for their chief aim 
the encouragement and cultivation of instru- 
mental music Among the more important of 
these soaeties in the United States, may be 
mehtioned the New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, and the Philadelphia Orchestra 

Philidor, Francois Andre Danican 
(1736-95), French musical composer and 
chess-player, was horn m Dreux His fame 
rests on his at diess, at which game he 
was without a nval 


Philip, the apostle, one of the twdve, be- 
longed to Bethsaida m Galilee 
Philip, the evangelist, was one of the seven 
so-called ‘deacons’ chosen to be stewards of 
the poor fund in the church at Jerusalem, 
but the few known facts of his hfe are con- 


nected with apostohe or missionaiy work 
Philip I. (1053-1108), kmg of France, be- 
gan to reign m 1060 Before his death Phihp 
had annexed Vexm and Valois, and had pur- 
chased Bouiges, he had also given Verman- 
dois to his brother Hugh 
Philip II. (1x65-1333), better known as 
Phihp Augustus, kmg of France, came to the 
throne m 1180 He steadily pursued a poh^ 
of consohdation, checkmg the great nobles, 
and addmg fresh territory to his kmgdom 
Takmg advantage of John’s weakness and 
cmpopulanty, he conquered Normandy 11 
1204, and Anjou, Tourame, and Poitou short- 
ly afterward The victory of Sunon de Mont- 
fort over the Albigensians and their piliw a1 
Miiret in 1213 ensured the final victory ol 
ae French monarchy m Languedoc Phihp 
strengdiened and aoroughly reorganized ac 
central and local administrative arrange- 
ment, and estabhaed a council of able of- 
ficials to aid him m ae government His sup- 
port and improvement of the towns was a 
marked feature of his njign Pans made im- 
men» progress, and many charters were 
granted to otoer aties On his deato France 
^ one of ae great states of Europe, zai 

BUI ^ estabhdied 

Philip IV , cafled T-e BeP (1368-1314) 
k^ of Franw, began to reign in 1285 Like 
^ resourceful and un- 
crupulous For some years he was engaged u 


a quarrel with Boniface vm After an uneasy 
truce, ae quarrel burst out again in 1300, 
Boniface issuing ae bull Vnam Sanctam, in 
whia he reasserted bis autbonty Phihp, sup- 
ported by ae States-gcneral, in 1302 resisted 
ae Pope, who was impnsoncd for a few days 
at Anagni in S Italy ‘On ae declion of 
Bcneact xi the cardinals avided into two 
factions, Frcna and Itaban, and m 1305 the 
former tnumphed in ae accession of Cle- 
ment v , who in 1309 fixed bis residence at 
Avigfion, where ae popes remained for some 
seventy years Clement supported Phap m 
his suppression of ae i^ights Templars 
(1307-12) Phihp strcngacncd ac royal au- 
aonty, aceked feudalism, supported ae 
middle classes, and first summoned ae Statesr- 
general He also increased the power and 
duties of ae Parlcment of Pans, and effected 
important Ganges with regard to ae king’s 
council 

Phihp VI (1293-1350), king of France, 
became king in 1338, and was founder of ae 
Valois dynasty Shortly after his accession he 
avenged ae defeat of Courtrai by a victory 
over ae Flemings at Casscl Being resolved 
to expel the En^ish from ac s of France, he 
in 1336 invaded Gascony, supported David 
Bruce against Edward m , and persuaded the 
Count of Flanders to arrest all English mer- 
chants m Flanders The struggle over ae 
Breton succession gave Edward a fresh occa- 
sion for mterference, and in 1346 toe French 
were defeated at Ctkcy (August 36) 

Philip II. (1537-98), king of Spam Hav- 
ing successfully stamped out Protestantism m 
Spam, he endeavored Jo carry out ae 
pohQT m ae Netherlands A revolt ensued, 
whia resulted in ae independence, under 
William of Orange, of ae seven Umted 
Provmces Though Phihp defeated ae Turks 
at Lepanto m 1571, and annexed Portugal m 
1580, he failed to conquer England, and ae 
defeat of ae Spama Armada in 1588 marked 
ae begmmng of ae dedme of Spam 

Philip HI. (1578-1621), king of Sp am, ae 
ae son of Phihp n , was a pious and unam- 
bitious man Under him Spam contmued her 
downward course, parfly m consequence of 
the expulaon of ae Moots from Spam m 
pa^y atough ae dose alhance wia 
ae Amtnan Hapsburgs, owing to whia 
^am bec^e involved m tjie Thirty Years’ 


. V r-1070; , mdian chief whose 
r«l Mme was Metacomet, ae younger son 
of saaem of ae Pokanokets, a 

tnbe hvmg m what is now souaeastem 
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Rhode Island He is famous m history as the brother of the long, now of unpor- 

chief figure in the most destructive Indian tance, and the factions of the Burgundians 
war m which the Enghsh colonists were en- and Orleamsts were formed Orleans favored 
gaged m the seventeenth century It nearly an attack on England on bdialf of the de- 
destroyed the colonies m New England, but posed Richard n , Burgundy leaned to an 
when it was over the Indian power was ut- alhance with Henry iv 
terly broken Philip himself, who succeeded Philip, The Good (1396-1467), Duke of 
his brother as sadiem m 1662, had been long Burgundy from 1419 to 1467, was born at 
known and friendly to the Enghsh, hke his Dijon, a son of John the Fearless and a 
father But he seems to have seen clearly that grandson of Phihp the Bold Under Phihp, 
the settlement of the country must result in Burgundy was the most wealthy, pro^erous, 
the destruction of his own people, and as and tranquil state m Europe, its ruler was 
time went on he fell under tilie suspicion of the most feared and adimred sovereign of his 
the English The actual outbreak of what is time, and his court far surpassed m bnl- 
known as Emg Phihp^s War was probably hancy those of his contemporaries 
accidental (1674), anang from the murder Philippi, aty, ne MarPiJoTun, taken by 
of Sausamon, a converted Indian, and the Phihp of MnrpJlnn from Thrace, and en- 
consequent Enghsh executions and Indian re- larged and renamed in his honor It was the 
prisals Phihp and his people were at once £rst place m Europe at which St Paul 
driven from their ancestral properties, and preached (53 ad ), and one 0/ his epistles is 
he himself fled to the Indians of the intenor addressed to the diurch there 
The Nipmucks, a powerful tnbe of central Phxlippians, Epistle to, one of the shorter 
Massachusetts, now began a senes of devas- epistles of the apostle Paul, wntten dunng 
tating attacks upon the frontier settlements, his imprisonment at Rome (or, as some think, 
m which twdve of the Englidi towns were at Cssarea), and to the diurch at 

entirely destroyed and more than half were Phihppi, which he had founded on his second 
made the scene of bummg and massacre The missionary journey 

greatest disaster was on Sept 18, 1675, when Philippics, ongmally the three orations of 
Capt Lathrop’s company, the ‘flower of Es- Demosthenes against Phihp of Macedon The 
sex,* was almost entirely destroyed at Bloody name was afterwards applied to Geero’s 
Brook, near Deerfield, which had been fourteen orations agamst the ambitious and 
burned a fortmght before 'New England had dangerous designs of Mark Anthony ' It is 
never seen so black a day,’ writes Cotton now commonly employed to designate any 
Mather in the Magnaha The superior power severe and violent mvective, whether oral or 
of the Engh^, however, graduaUy overcame written 

resistance The Narragansetts, who were Philippine Islands. The Philippine Is- 
planmng to join the war, were put down by a lands are a part of the great East Indian 
strong expedition under Col Wmslow in the Archipdago, lymg m the Pacific Ocean s of 
Winter of i 67 S> The Indians were attacked m Japan and n of Borneo and Cdcbes, between 
their stronghold in the frozen swamps of the parallels of 4” 40' and ax'* 10 ' m lat and 
Kmgston, R I , and their power entirely between the mg fidwns of zi6” 40' and 126” 
broken l^e Nipmucks also were several times 34' e long Counting eveiything above high 
beaten, and Phihp fled to his old abode at water, the total number of islands and islets 
Mount Hope, R I , where he was hunted is 7,083, of whidi, however, only 2,441 arc 
down and killed (Aug 12, 1676) by a party named, and 466 have areas exceeding one sq 
under Capt Benj Church See Fife’s The mile each There are 31 idands of one hun- 
Begmmngs of New England (1889) dred sq miles or more The total land area 

Philip, The Bold (1342-1404), Duke of of the archipdago is about 114400 sq miles 
Burgundy, married the only daughter and The general rhars^ r tor of the idands is 
heiress of Louis, Count of Flanders, and on mountamous, although in the larger islands, 
the latter’s death, m 1383, secured Flanders, especially m Luzon and Mindanao, there are 
Artois, Rcthel, Nevers, and the county of broad plains and valleys of considerable ex- 
Burgundy, or Franche-Comtd He thus laid tent The hipest mountain m the arcbipela- 
the foundations of the greatness of his house go is Mount Apo (or Davao), m the south- 
in the following century Li 1392, ivhen eastern Mindana o, 9,6x0 ft There are few 
Charles vx became insane, Philip assumed nvers navigable for large craft Cagayan river 
control of affairs m France The rivalry be- will float launches as far as Tuguegarao, the 
tween Burgundy and the Duke of Orleans, capital of Cagayan prov , while bancas can 
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go up the nver one hundred and sixty miles, the southwest monsoon these conditions are 
and rafts forty miles farthcc This is by far changed, this being the wet season for most 
th' most important stream m the archipelago of the archipelago The amount of annual 
in this regard, as all the tobacco raised in ramfall ranges in different places from 25 to 
this, the chief tobacco region, is taken out 100 inches, the heaviest being upon the cast- 
down the nver In Mindanao, the Bio Grande cm toast of Luzon and Mindanao The aver- 
de Mmdanao and the Agusan, the largest age rainfall at Manila, determined by many 
nveis of the island, each more than aoo miles years of observation, is 50 inches (appron- 
long, are navigated by small steamers for matcly that of the Gulf coast in the U S ) 
considerable distances The coasts are very seven-tenths of wbuh falls in the monsoon 
mtneate and dangerous by reason of the season Although the heat is tempered by 
coral reefs which border them ^nd, except proximity to the sea, the temperature is high 
hr such parts as have been charted by the at all times of the year At Manila, which in 
Coast Survey smee American occupation, this matter well represents the archipelago, 
they are very badly charted Good harbors the mean annual temperature is So* x The 
that ate safe in all winds and easy of access mean of the coolest month, January, is 77*, 
ate few The bay of Manila, thurty miles and of the warmest month, May, it is 84*. 
wide, is too open to afford safe anchorage The average daily tango in temperature is 
An attifiaal harbor with piers has been con- but 12* 

structed, however, making Manila one of the The archipelago is of volcanic ongm, lying 
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few ports m the Onent where vessels can tic 
up to puts to load and unload 
The dimatc of the i^nds is the result of 
several conditions— their insular position, 
weir location within the tropics, and within 
we azea subject to the monsoon influences of 
Aw, and their topography For eight months 
of the year, from October to June, the pre- 
^ihng wind is the norflieast trade, and for 
we remaimng four months the southwest 
mo^on Dunng this monsoon penod the is- 
lands, espeoaQy those toward the n, are sub- 
ject to fmquent typhoons, or baginos, as they 
^ localbr called They often' cause great 
aamage to shipping and to the naUve towns 
The eastern coast of the idands is moun- 
wmous, and therefore receives most of the 
brought by the northeast trades For 
^o-thirds of the year this is a stormy re- 
&on, wMe the remamder of the ardupeilaso 
CBjoys fine weather Luting the pievahSra of 


within the Pacific volcanic belt In the archi- 
pelago there are some dozen active volcanoes 
and numerous extmet cones In many locali- 
tira there arc evidences, in the form of 
and interrupted dramage, of recent 
of levd Earthquakes are fairly frequent m 
M parts of the archipelago The flora is 
tropi^ md luxuriant, and in general re- 
^bles that of other East Indian l^ands 
prtam features of the Austrahan flora are 
toiwble in the s, and m the n are plants 
related to the flora of southern Hhin a One 
noticeable pecubarity is the vast number and 
vanety of fiber plants, in which this ardu- 
Pdago exeds afl other parts of the earth 
ft IS plun ^t both fauna and flora have 
isolated for a long penod, m which tune 
tte ^eaes have developed away from the 
parent form. Largely on account of these 
these islands form an mteresting 
locahty for study for both botamst Sd 
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naturalist The only large mammaha are the 
carabao and timarao Strange to say, certain 
speacs of birds are pecuhar to certain islands 
Saurians and monkeys are abundant, as arc 
also insects, in vanefy, though not m num- 
ber The -waters teem with fish of a great 
vancty of speaes 

The forests are of great extent, and include 
a variety of Woods, many of which are valu- 
able Woods suitable for the finest cabmet 
work, for veneermg, and for artistic work 
are abundant There are also gutta percha, 
rubber, and other gum- and rcsm-produang 
trees, tan and dye woods, and mcdicmal 
woods and plants, besides much rattan and 
bamboo. The most common varieties of edi- 
ble fish are mackerel, herrinp, sardines, snap- 
pers, anchovies, mulletts, barracudas, tunas, 
and porgies Other sea products are pearls, 
pearl shells, wmdow shdls, shark fins, 
sponges, and trepang As an industry, how- 
ever, fii^ing IS undeveloped In practically 
all of the larger islands there is gold, which 
m some places has long been worked by the 
natives, and which now forms one of the 
most important mineral products Coal, iron, 
manganese, lead, copper, and other minerals 
are found The most important branch of in- i 
dustry is agriculture l^ile it is not m a 
hi^ly developed stage as yet, assistance 
from various brandies of the government is 
domg mudi for it The soil is nch, being 
composed in the mam of dismtegrated vol- 
camc rock, and the dimate is most favorable 
Rice IS the staff of hfe to the Fihpmos The 
rice farmers are coming to realize the advan- 
tages of saentific methods It is still neces- 
sary, however, to import great quantities of 
nee, espeaally from French Indo-China To- 
bacco, of a quahty excellent for agars and 
cigarettes, is grown m all parts of the ardu- 
pdago, but most abundantly in northern Lu- 
zon Hemp, or abaca, is the most important 
export and is pecuhar to these idands It is 
the inner bark of a speaes of palm dosdy 
rdated to the banana A government mspec- 
tion ssrstem has greatly hdped this mdustry 
Cocoanut groves are found near the seacoast 
almost everywhere, but half of the copra, 
the dned meat of the cocoanut, comes from 
southern Luzon Com, or maize, is grown in 
limited quantities in vanous locahties from 
northern Luzon to the Visayan Islands 
Sugar-cane is grown m nearly every prov- 
ince, but more than half of the product of 
the ardiipdago comes from the island of 
Negros, and more than a third from Luzon 
Sweet potatoes are grown m all parts of the 
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islands, and form an important article of 
food Cacao is produced m small quantities 
m nearly all provmces 
The carabao, or water buffalo, is the chief 
farm animal, and as mudi of the work is m 
the Vet nee paddies he is admirably adapted 
to it For ndmg and drivmg, the small na- 
tive ponies are chiefly employed Chick ens 
are raised mostly for food, but also in large 
numbers for the cock-pit In 1898, when the 
United States took possession of Ae Fhihp- 
pines, there existed only one hne of railroad 
(narrow gauge), stretching 120 m between 
Manila and Dagupan This was extended 
from time to time until, by 1938, 875 m had 
been constructed In 1938 the iriands had a 
total road mileage of xzpoo There were, be- 
sides, 3,000 m ,of trails good only for horses 
^ 1933 > radio-telephone service was estab- 
briied between Manila and Wa^mgton, D C 
The Fihpmos, although poss^ed of much 
aptitude, power of imitation, and natural 
ability in mediamcal work, are not largdy 
engaged in manufactures They prepare theur 
agncultural products for market and weave 
doth, hats, baskets, and mats for their own 
use, all this work being done on a small scale 
by hand or by simple and primitive apph- 
ances Nearly all the factones are small 
These indude sugar nulls, cocoanut oil mills, 
and agar and cigarette factones In recent 
years, nee milhng has become one of the 
pnnapal local mdustnes Hundreds of small 
nee imlls are scattered over the archi- 
pelago, with a maximum daily capaaty of 
50,000 cavanes At present sugar and nee 
nulls are the leading mdustnes, with oil fac- 
tones, abaca pressing, and agar and cigar- 
ette factones next, in the order named 
Free trade obtained between the Fhihppmes 
and the United States, but the Amencan 
Congress placed a 20% tariff on foragn im- 
ports into the Fhihppmes Copimerce is 
conducted, apart from the Umted States, 
chiefly with the United Kmgdom, Japan, 
China, the French East Indies, Germany, 
and Spain The total population is estimated 
at 16,000,000 Nearly all the people are 
dosely crowded m towns or villages and 
nearly two-thirds of the people live on or 
near the seacoast The chief aty, and the 
center of population, government, commerce, 
manufactures, and soaely, is Manila, esti- 
mated population, 623,000, situated on the 
eastern shore of Mamla Bay Chinese immi- 
gration is prohibited (Chinese Exclusion Act, 
1902), and Chinese laborers must register 
The Roman Cathohe Chunk predominates 
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but there are nnlboos of Independent Cath- 
obes A number of Protestant denominations 
have established flounsbing organizations, 
which comprise many communicants There is 
an Independent Pibpmo Church in Luzon AH 
the Mofos are Mohammedans, and there are, 
m some of the most isolated districts, some 
800/100 pagan tribesmen In education, the 
American system established by the Fhihp- 
pmc Commission m zgoz provided a course 
of instruction covetmg eleven years— 4 pn> 
maty, 3 intermediate, and 4 secondary Fub> 
he educational work is under the supervision 
of the Secretary of Pubhc Instruction, per- 
formed through the Bureau of Education 
Education is free but not compulsory be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 14 Pupils are taught 
the En^fa language Several speaal schools, 
some of which arc particularly for the non- 
Chnstian people, arc supported by many 
private schools (all grades) About idxty 
per cent of the children of s^ool age do not 
attend any school H^er education is pro- 
vided for by the University of the Pbihp- 
pmes ii lli&uiila there is a umversityi-with 
a medical school connected with it There 
are several normal schools, and a number of 
schoob and colleges under rchgious orders 
Until the passmg of the McDuffie-Tydmgs 
Act for the recogmtion of Fhibppinc Inde- 
pendence (1934), the Umted States main- 
tained in the Ishuids an organization of troops 
of the Umted States Army, which included 
several regiments of Fihpino soldiers Pubhc 
order being mauitamed by the mumapal po- 
ice and the Philippine Constabulary There 
were two Umted States naval stations in the 
Phihppmes, one at Cavite and the other at 
Olongapo One Filipmo cadet was appointed 
to each dass at West Pomt On Aug 39, 
1916, the Organic Act of the Phihppme Is- 
lands (the Jones Law) abohdied the Phihp- 
pine Commission and provided an autono- 
^us form of government for the Phihppmes 
«e foOowmg officers were appointed by the 
Preadmt of the United States Governor 
woiwal, who was the chief executive, vice 
governor, who served also as secretary of the 
Depa^ent of Public Instruction, the audi- 

^ members 

of the Philippine Supreme Court There was 
a te^uve body of two branches, Phdippme 
iienate (24 .members) and House of Repre- 
^^es (93 mcm^rs) The six execuUwi 
dej^rtoents were Intenor, Pubhc Ihstruc- 
ra, Fmance, Justice, AgncuUure and Nat- 
rm R^orces, and Commerce and Com- 
mumcahons The Governor General, by and 


with the consent of the Phihppinc Senate, ap- 
pointed the sccretancs of departments, who 
were all Fihpinos There was a supreme 
court, composed of a chief justice and eight 
associate jusUccs, and for every organized 
momapahtv and any other places deter- 
mined upon by the Philippine Senate there 
was one justice of the peace and one auxiliary 
justice Also, there were twenty-seven judi- 
cial districts each having a judge of first 
instance— except the ninth district, covering 
I the aty of Mamla and having six judges, 
and the third, fifth, sixth, seventh, fifteenth, 
twentieth, and twenty-third havmg two 
each 

The non-(^ristian or native races ma^' be 
divided into three main groups the Pygmies, 
the Indonesians, and the Malays The Pyg- 
mies, or dwarf races, probably constitute 
the aborigines of the Inlands and arc gradu- 
ally disappcanng before the inroads of avih- 
zation There arc three distinct types of 
Pygmies, the Negntos, the Proto-Malays, a 
straight-hairad dwarf tyjic of Mongoloid af- 
finity, and the Australoid-Ainus, a dwarf 
hairy type intermediate between the abor- 
igines of Austraha and the Ainus of Japan 
The Pygmies are found in Apayao, the Ilo- 
kos mountains, Zambalcs, East and South 
Luzon, the Visayan Idands and Min danao 
Ihey are mostly nomads or scroi-nomads 
and hve by hunbng and trapping They 
I number about sStfoo The Indonesians are 
j a taDcr race, having marked affinity to the 
j tall races of southern Asm Th^ are usually 
Aaractenzed by a rather hght skin, slender 
1 body and aquibnc features They are found 
|m Northern Luzon, Eastern and Central 
I RLndanao, Zamboanga, and Sulu They prac- 
bee a crude sort of agnculturc, have two 
types of bouses, one in the tops of tall trees 
Md the other directly on the ground, and 
tattoo their bodies extensivdy They num- 
ber about 175,000 


55O1O00, may be divided mto two mam 
^ups pagans and Mohammedans Some of 
the pagans probably have the greatest sys- 
tem of stone-walled terraced nee fields to be 
found m the world The Mohammedan 

375/300, have 

highly developed the mdustrml arts, being 
work, wood-carving, and 
weaw^ They are excellent navigators, and 
^arl fishing is an important industry whidi 
has given them world-renown They carry 
on an extensive dry agnculture and raise 
many fruits and vegetables Many read and 
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write 'tueir own language, they are proud 
and independent Physically, the Filipinos 
are short and ^ght, with thin arms and legs, 
and poor muscular development The hands 
and feet are small and dehcate. The color is 
a nch brown, varying m shade with the 
soaal status, persons of the higher class often 
being as h^t as Spaniards The eyes are 
large and brown, frequently with a decided 
slant, the nose is small and the bps some> 
what full The hair is abundant, coarse, long, 
and blue-black in color They are extremely 
deanly m their persons In disposition they 
are digmfied, courteous, generous to their 
fnends, and hospitable to a fault, they are 
bright and quidc, often even bnlhant, but 
superficial, and not deep or profound think- 
ers They are lovers of music, every village 
has its band of music, and probably the finest 
band in the Islands is that of the Constabu- 
lary, composed entirdy of natives The Fih- 
pinos are not a long-hved people They ma- 
ture and die early The average age at 
death of the people of the archipelago is but 
23 2 years, while in the registration area of 
the Umted States it is twhlve years greater 
In other words, the average Fihpmo hvcs 
only two-thirds as long as the Amencan The 
normal death rate, about 32 per thousand 
per year, dosdy approximates that of the 
Negroes of the United States 
The authentic history of the Fhihppmes 
begins with their discoveiy by Magdlan 
Their mferred ^history begins at a much 
earher though unknown date, when the is- 
lands were sparsely peopled by httle blacks, 
the ancestors of the present Negritos Sev- 
eral abortive attempts were made by Spam 
to conquer and colomze the islands In X570 
Manila was captured and made the seat of 
government, and shortly afterward the en- 
tire archipdago, exceptmg the southern is- 
lands occupied by Moros, fdl under the 
power of Spain Shortly after the paafica- 
tion of the idands, fnars m large numbers 
were sent out as missionaries In time these 
fnars assumed control not only of the spir- 
itual welfare of their charges, but of their 
government and phjrsical wdfare also, and 
the degree of avibzation which the people 
of the idands has reached is main^ the 
work of the fnars Of all the church orders 
represented in the islands, the Jesuits had 
become the nchest and most powerful 
Largdy on account of this they incurred the 
enimty or the others, who persuaded the 
king of Spain to expel them T^his took place 
in 1767 The Jesuits departed qmetly, leav- 


ing their vast possessions to be divided among 
the other orders and the Cathohc Church. 
In 1850, however, the order was allowed to 
return In Apnl 1898, war was declared be- 
tween the Umted States and Spain By the 
treaty of Pans, Dec 10, 1898, Spam ceded 
the Phihppmes to the Umted States, which 
agreed to pay $20,000,000 for them (See 
SBArnsH-AMmoGAir War ) Early m the fol- 
lowmg February the Fihpmos, dissatisfied at 
not bemg given them freedom, broke out 
into insurrection against the Amencan gov- 
ernment Conflicts followed, and it was not 
until July 4, 1901, that the idands were suffi- 
aently pacified for a avil government The 
American government purchased land from 
the fnars paymg nearly $7,000,000 In 1916, 
for the first time, the Philippine legislature 
had an all-Fihpino membersbp The Phihp- 
pme Islands were prompt to dedare their 
loyalty to the United States when the latter 
entered the World War m Apnl, 1917, but 
upon the signmg of the Armistice the Phihp- 
pine legidature constituted an Independence 
Mission which proceeded to the United 
States without obtaimng any defimte result 
The following year President Harding sent a 
commission to make a survey It recom- 
mended 'that the present general status of 
the Philippine Islands continue until the peo- 
ple have had time to absorb and thoroughly 
master the powers already m their hands ’ 
Appomted by President Hardmg, Governor 
General Wood balanced the budget and 
checked the currency depreaation General 
Wood, however, mcurred the enmity of some 
of the Fihpmo leaders who claimed that he 
had exceeded his powers They redoubled 
their efforts to secure immediate and com- 
plete mdependence, without avail After 
another survey by President Coohdge and 
govemordiip under Stimson and Davis, sen- 
timent m Ihe Islands for complete and im- 
mediate mdependence had not abated, al- 
though it was by no means unanimous Many 
people in the United States too, espeaally 
those whose business mterests were jeopar- 
dized by the absence of a tanff on imports 
from the Phihppmes, favored separation 
In September, 1931, Secretary of War Pat- 
nck J Hurley visited the islands He was 
given a resolution by the insular legislature 
memonahzing the United States Congress for 
complete independence After Secretary Hur- 
ley’s report. President Hoover stated ‘Eco- 
nomic mdependence of the Phihppmes must 
be attained before pohtical independence can 
be successful’ Senator Manud Quezon, a 
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Filipino Icadert offered a compronuse ];dan 
under which the Idands would be given 
Wider autonomy and complete independence 
at the end of ten years The McDaffie>Tyd- 
mgs Law, was signed by President Roosei^t 
in March, 1934. This Law, provided among 
other things that, after ten years as a com- 
monwealth, under the jurisdiction of the U S , 
which included trade rcstnctions, the Phihp- 
pmes would have full independence, the Fih- 
pmos to present a satisfactory constitution 
and vote approval of the Law. These con- 
ditions were met by the constitution ap- 
proved by President Roosevdt on March 33, 
X 935 > nud almost unanimously adopted by 
the Kbpmos the following May 14 Subject 
to it, m 1935, Manuel Quezon and Sergio 
Osmefia were elected President and Vice- 
President of the Commonwealth of the Fhil- 
ippmcs, which in the year 1946 would become 
the Republic of the Phihppmes Japan at- 
tacked the Phihppmes l>ec 1941 and oveiran 
the islands, captunng Manila May 6 Correg- 
idor fell When Pres Manud Luis Quezon 
arrived m Washington, D C, m May, 1942, 
a Govemment-m-EMle was established In 
Sept 1943 the Japanese set up a puppet gov- 
ernment m Manda, with Jos6 P Laurel as 
President Pres Roosevelt promised mde- 
pendence after the Avar In June 1944 Con- 
gress passed a bill extending the terms of Pres 
Quezon and V. Pres Sergio OsmeSa until the 
Japanese had been driven out. In Aug Pres 
R Sergio Osmefia was Pres 1944- 

w 1 j w “ *946 See also 

World War II Chronology. 

Philippines, University of the, a state- 
wpported mstituhon of higher learning, m 
Manila,? I It has colleges of Medicme and 
Surgeiy, Engmeenng, Liberal Arts, Law, 
Vetmnary Medicine, and Agriculture 
Phihppopohs, or Fclibi (Bulg Plovdh), 
y, Bulgaria It has several mosques, a 
auMuin, and national hbrary, and is the seat 

p sSi™’ 

W»j«>p^ Pkilipinu ^aietalljr aOJed 
^ ® (3S.^6 M ). ,4 tom 

Pdla On the death of ha brother. Per- 
JB, m 3S9i he became regent for his 
mf^rl »n Anrynta, £7f^ 

H **“•“' A^Wtaa and 
Usurped the throne In a year PhdiD haH » 

^fte^jtyeftolriderSJSS^ 

SS;,S hS’5n 

hS" hT'th”' penomwa of i 

“swiy, but the supenor greatness of his’ 


son, and his depreciation by Demosthenes, 
have obscured his fame His purpose Avas to 
umte the small Greek states into a national 
confederacy. His desire Avas to do so by 
their consent; but tbeir mutual jealousy, 
their passion for autonomy, and their con- 
tempt for him and his countrymen, forced 
him to attain his end by arms His success 
over the Greek states was due first to his 
diplomacy and his judgment of the right 
time for action, and secondly to his army 
This AVas thc' first national and professional 
army known to history, its regiments were 
organized on a territorial basis, and his de- 
A'dopment of the phalanx and his heavy 
cavalry shoAved an adAiance on the tactics of 
thc time 

2 Pmureus V (237 to 179 n c }, was the 
son of Demetnus n , and one of the ablest 
of Macedonian kings 

3 Mabcus Julius Psuufpus, emperor of 
Rome from 344 to 949 ad , his son, of the 
same name, shared his power during the last 
two years of his reign 

Phihatine, a contemptuous epithet for thc 
unilluminatcd, popularized by Matthew Ar- 
nold iCutture and Anardty, 1869), is bor- 
rowed from thc German students, Avho were 
accustomed to apply thc term Phikster to 
the non-acadcimc Avorkmg 



^ . -- » - f'vwHw v^anaan wno occu- 

ped a long strip of land, from 15 to 20 m 
Mediterranean from Ekron 
to Egj-pt They were relaUvdy well avilized 
“ “Srfeu^twe, mctal-working, and 
^ pl^ic arts, and of high mihtaiy capaaty 
Though their tcmtoiy fdl withmXSn 

Rated “*** s^bjul 

S? ft ^ Israehte conquest under JoJbua, 
and they harassed I&racI m the time^of the 
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judges But after David’s time they were 
never veiy strong, and they ultimatdy dis- 
appeared as a nationahty m the invasions of 
Assyria and Egypt, though not before stamp- 
ing their name upon the whole country — 
Falestme, from Peledieth, Phihstia 
Phillip, John (1817-67), Scottidi pamter, 
bom in Aberdeen It was not till 1851, when 
he went to Spain, that his full powers de- 
veloped, and he painted his celebrated Span- 
ish pictures He only of the Bntish artists 
of his day gained somethmg of the verve of 
Vdasquez, a broad and vinle technique His 
best-known pictures are CoUecttng the Offer- 
ing at a Scottish Kirk, La Gloria (National 
Gallery, Edmburgh), and The Tromenadx 
(National (^leiy, London) Ehs GosAps at 
the Well is m the Metropohtan Musuem, 
New York 

Phillips, Adelaide (1833-82), Amenam 
contralto smger, bom at Stratford-on- 
Avon, England, and brought to Boston, 
Mass, when she was seven years old In 
1854, after sing in g m concert with marked 
success, she appeared at the New York 
Academy of Music in 1836 as ‘Azucena’ in 
II Trovatore For the next twenty years she 
ranked as the leadmg operatic contralto of 
the countiy. 

Phillips, David Graham (1867-1911), 
American author, bom m Madison Ind He 
was a frequent contributor to the leadmg 
magazmes, and the author, of The Great 
God Success (igoi) , Golden Fleece (1903) , 
The Plum Tree (1903) , The Reign of Gudt 
(1903), Susan Lenox (1917) 

Phillips, Stephen (1867-19x3), Enghsh 
poet, was born m Somerton, near Oxford 
His works in their digmty of conception and 
beauty of language represent an attempt to 
return to the Greek model, though shll in 
thought essentially modei^ Later works 
include Poems (1897) , The Sin of Damd 
(1904), The Last Heir (1908), iketro of 
Sienna (19x0) , The King (1912) , lole 
(19x3) , Lyncs and Dramas (19x3) , Panama 
and Other Poems (19x3), Armageddon 

(191s) 

Phillips, Wendell (18x1-84), Amencan 
reformer, was bom m Boston, Nov 29, x8ix, 
of an old and well known Massachusetts 
family He jomcd the Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Soaety and on June 14, 1833, de- 
hvcred a noteworthy speech at the quarterly 
meeting of the soaety at Lynn The act was 
regarded as professional and social suiade, 
but it was characteristic of Philhps, who was 
throughout his hfe to be a champion of de- 1 


spised causes. His first famous utterance on 
the subject was at a meeting held m Faneuil 
Hall, Dec 8, 1837, to protest against the 
murder of Lovejoy By this speech he be> 
came the pre-emment orator of the anti- 
slavery movement Philhps’ position on this 
burning question having injured his law 
practice, he was led to enter upon a differ- 
ent career, that of a lyceum lecturer One of 
his earliest, as it remamcd his most famous 
lecture, was that on Tlue Los^ Arts 

In October, 1842, m a meetmg called to 
protest m the Latimer case, Philhps first de- 
nounced the Constitution of the Umted States 
under which, accordmg to Judge Shaw, a 
fugitive slave had no nght to a trial by 
jury. He dosed his law office, being unwilhng 
to fake an oath to support the Constitution 
and gave up the francduse, refusing to take' 
any personal responsibihty in a government 
which mvolved the prmaples of slavery He 
now became a pubhc man in the simplest 
and most mdividual way Exduded from all 
the mstitutions of soaety, he appeared per- 
sonally before anybody and everybody that 
would hsten to him, and argued his opmions 
He was strongly opposed to the Mexican 
War, and severely criticised the action of 
Governor Bnggs of Massachusetts (May 26, 
1846) in calling for volunteers Throughout 
the period leadmg to the Civil War, WendeD 
Philhps was the representative figure of the 
ultra anti-davery position of that body that 
demanded the dissolution of the Union, that 
the North might not be forced mto respon- 
sibihty and comphaty with the unrighteous- 
ness of the dave system When, however, 
disumon became a fact, m the firing on Fort 
Sumter, Philhps became an emanapabonist, 
and favored a war for the Union and eman- 
apation of the daves As he himsdf said, 
he had meant to make a free nation of mne- 
teen States, and now saw the possibility of 
a free nation of thirty-four States To this 
object he added the enfranchisement of the 
negro, and activity arid agitation to this end 
absorbed his powers until the passage of the 
Fifteenth Amendment He died on Feb 2, 
1884 See his Speeches, Lectures and Letters 
Consult also Austen’s lafe and Times of 
Wenddl PhdUps, Russell’s The Story of 
Wenddl PhtBips 

Phillips Academy, a boys* prqiarator}' 
school at Andover, Mass, often known as 
Philhps-Andover to distinguish it from Phil- 
hps-Exeter It was founded in X778, its es- 
tablidiment bang due to Samud and John 
Philhps 
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Phillips Exeter Academyi a boys pre- 
pwtoiy school in Exeter, N H, mcor- 
porated in 1781 and named for Dr John 
PhiDips It IS wdl equipped with academy 
buildings, laboratories, hbiary, gymnasium, 
fine donmtone^ and athletic fields, and num- 
bers among its graduates Danid Webster and 
George Bancroft 

Phillpotta, Eden (i86s- ), Engli^ 

novdist, was bom m Mount Aboo, India, 
his father, Capt Henry PhiUpotts, being an 
officer in the Bnhsh army His portrayals 
of hfe in Devonshire are especially notable 
Among his long list of works, diiefly novds, 
are Ckidrm of the Mtst (1898) , Sons of the 
liommg (X900), The Jbver (190a), The 
Secret Wotnan (1905), The WhtHwmd 
(1907), Wtdecombe Fair (1913), The 
Bronze Venus (1931), Bred m the Bom 
(193a) » A Cup of Happiness, Atoake Deb- 
orah (1941) , Drums of Dombah (1944) 
Philoetetes, a famous atdier, the fnmd 
and armor bearer of Hercules, who bfr 
qiieathed him his bow and poisoned arrows 
As one of the suitors of Hden, he led sever 
against Troy, but bemg bitten in thi 
foot by a snake, he feU iH The Greeks tefl 
him on the island of Lemnos, where for ter 
yean he spent a nusetable life But an oradi 
dedaied that Troy could not be taken with. 

ffie arrows of Hercules, so Ulysses anc 
Meoptolemus were dispatched to bring Fhiloc- 
tetes to the Greek camp, where, healed bj 
AesqiUpi^ or his sons, the restored hero dev 
wns, and helped powerfully m taking Troy 
the war he sewed m Italy A pUy o) 
Sophocles IS named for him 

foop»caI Amen. 
ooaaonaUy herba 

»iri*w«**^*"*~*® J«^“(b c 31 

theologian 
distinguidnng feature u 
® ^ allegones-i;H 
the doctrines of the qmcretisUc phdosopb 

wth the ihvme Being of Phto-tianscend 
mt, racondiUoned by time, space, or^ 
ity, nameless even, except under the Tetra 
^mmaton jhvh, Jehovah, the Existent 

foana 

iSi r ^ “d goodness of the world 
This God did not create the world directly 
to would have been to degrade bs pur 
but acted through the mtermedar 

iV the chief of whid 

» the Logos which, though Philo pcrsoni 


fics, he may not have regarded as personal. 

Philological Assoeiattion, American, a 
society estabhdied in 1869 as the ou^rowth 
of the American Oriental Soaety for the 
diffusion of pMlological knowledge. 

Philology, or the science of Iwguage, m> 
eludes the description and explanation of the 
phenomena of language The divisions of 
philology are necessarily determmed by the 
nature of its ^bject matter, lan guage Lan- 
guage, whether understood as human speech 
or not, has both a physical and a psychologi- 
cal aspect Viewed psydbologically, lan- 
guage 1$ an mtdhgible expression of feelings, 
thoughts, wishes, etc It is more than a meg tut 
of commumcating thought Physically, on 
the other hand, it is a part of the phenomena 
of sound, it consists of sound combuutbons 
produced by the vocal organs (of man). 
Within the wide range of human speech there 
are hundreds of qrstems, each complete in it- 
self, and each called a language A commu- 
mty which speaks one language m^ divide 
into several commumties owmg to pohtical 
or geographical or economic causes When 
such a division takes place, each of the newiy- 
formed commumties acqmres a distmctive lan- 
guage of its own The new language s ate 
modified forms of the old, and therefore 
rdated to one another and to the ‘parent’ 


” ^ 1 pvuuuM atswry or in 
the history of any art, the histoncal devetop- 
ment of special penods and nations must 
be studied separately At the same time, 
there 15 room and need for a general treat- 
ment of the nature of language and the 
piinaides of its development The starting- 
pomt of Imgmstic study would be the mod- 
em languages with whidi we are most fa- 
naliM Here our knowledge is direct, and the 
record IS fullest This is particularly the case 
m the department of phonetics We are never 
independent of the imperfect and nusT^irimp 
repre^taUons of writing except when^ 
hear tte speedi of a people with our own 
wrs Man’s apaaty for producing sounds 
by the use of his voal organs is the pnmaiy 
physical rondifaon which has made the acqui- 
aUon and development of language posable 
Tte pnmifaw nature of this aiJSty is evi- 
from the extent to which it is possessed 
^ the Muml vmrld m general Theexptes- 
aon of feding by the involuntary utterance 
^ regarded as the mitial 

m the dcvcli^ent of language The nui! 

her of sounds used in any one lamr.,.,.. 
« comparauvdy Inmted, and althou^E* 
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are considerable differences between lan- 
guages in this respect, the total number of 
speech sounds m use is not very great 
This may be explamed as the result of a 
process of unconsaous sdection. The best 
sounds, those most easily produced and dis- 
tmguished, are those which have survived 
'It is not to be supposed that primitive man 
used fewer sounds than his descendants now 
employ The opimon that the earhest his- 
torical languages, such as the parent Indo- 
European speech, possessed a very simple 
vowel system, is no longer mamtamed The 
simphaty of primitive forms of speech does 
not manifest itself m the sound-combma- 
tions which they emidoy. 

One of the best estabhshed results of 
modem mvestigation mto the history of 
language is the conduaon that a never- 
endmg and never-xestmg process of sound- 
change IS at work m every language The 
fundamental conditions of this process are 
chiefly these — (i ) What is commonly 
called the same pronunaation of a word or | 
sound reaUy fluctuates withm certain hmits 
Even the pronunciation of one mdividual is 
only approximately the same at different 
times and m different sentences This opens 
the door at once to the shifting or disphce- 
ment of the pronunaation of any word or 
sound (2) Language is constantly bemg 
transmitted from generation to generation, 
and in this process is particularly liable to 
alteration Children acquire the language 
of their parents by imitation, and seldom 
if ever acquire it perfectly (3 ) Every 
speaker is constantly hable to sporadic 'mis- 
takes/ For the most part these mistakes 
are common to many mdividuals, and th^ 
may finally supplant what was ongmally 
the ‘correct’ form Alterations m the rate 
of spcedi, or a general movement m the 
position of the accent, may produce wide- 
spread effects Modern research mto the 
ongm of words and theu: history has been 
greatly mfluenced by the doctnne of 'roots ’ 
The roots of a language were got by strip- 
pmg off all the formative and inflectional 
elements in a group of words related m 
meanmg The common element m these 
words, when there was one, was regarded 
as the 'roof from whidi they were all 
derived A better understandmg of the his- 
tory of language has greatly shaken this 
hypothesis of a primitive root stage at the 
begmnmg of the development 
There are at least two types of word- 


creation which may be regarded as primi- 
tive. I Simple sounds or tyllables are re- 
peated in the production of such words as 
'papa’ and 'mama’ (both of these are widdy 
diffused words and necessarily very old). 2 
Man imitates the cnes of animals and the 
sounds whidi he hears in nature The words 
so produced are a subdivision of onomato- 
podc words 

The history of the relation of word forms 
to their meanmgs and' of the changes which 
take place in the meanmg of words is itself 
a vast field m philology The causes of 
change are primarily psychological His- 
toncal circumstances may have an important 
influence on the course of the development, 
but the law according to which change 
takes place is mvariably psychological That 
bemg so, the best classification of the phe- 
nomena IS no doubt one based on the oper- 
ative causes of diance — vtz the various laws 
of assoaation A favorite classification is 
Bccordmg to results, distmguishing cases of 
the extension or liimtation of word mean- 
mgs from others m which old and new 
meanmgs jom side by side This is not so 
instructive as the psychological dassifica- 
tion, whidh makes promment the causes 
of change Every one is familiar with the 
manner m which a word acquires a new 
meanmg because of the analogy perceived 
between the object it denotes and some other 
object for example, the 'foot’ of a 'table 
or of a bill is compared with the foot of 
an animal, and the word 'foot’ thus acquires 
a new meanmg The constant use of the 
I word 'town’ for a particular town (say 
I London) gives the expression ‘town’ a new 
meamng, and 'so forth The veiy same 
psychological processes account for the 
changes m the meanmg of terminations and 
grammatical forms in general Prepositions 
and adverbs are frequently nouns m a spe- 
aahzed sense, which has been acquired from 
repeated use m circumstances which sug- 
gested more to the mmd than the word 
ongmally imphed 

It IS now generally recognized that it is 
inaccurate to suppose that sentences are 
possible only after words have been created 
to become the matenals used m their con- 
struction Sentences expressing certam feel- 
mgs and wishes and thoughts are at least 
as fundamental m speech as words that 
name objects Words as mdependc^t de- 
ments, as Imguistic facts with a recognized 
mdividuahty, are certamly to a large extent 
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(he result of abstraction from sentence ' 
There has been, and is still mudi confroveisy 
ra prriing the correct definition of a sentence 
There is some diversity also m the current 
dajaificafangs of sentences The variety of 
lan gnages is SO great, and the transihon from 
from one to another often so imperceptible, 
that It 15 difficult to discover any ptmdple of 
classification The historical investigation of 
the earbest known languages leaves us far 
away from the begmnmgs of speech What- 
ever account is given of the otigm of lan- 
guage, it IS suni^ what to us is compre- 
hei^le or conceivable, an account whidi 
IS m accordance with the physical and psy- 
chological constitution of man as we know 
it, and m agreement with the history of 
the devdopment of language m its later 
stages See Whitney’s Language and the 
Study oi Xangnage (4th ed 1884) , Paul’s 
Pnmides of the Btstory of Language (re- 
vised ed 1891) , Skeat’s Philology (1905) , 
Jespeisen’s i^ogresr tn Language Utah specud 
Reference to £»gbsk .(1894) , Oertel’s Lec- 
tures on the Study of Xongtioge (xgoi), 
Mimeken’s The American Language (rev ed 
ryar) , Treasury of Enghsh Aphorisms with 
American VanatOs (1928) 

Philomela, m anaeot Greek legend, a 
daughter of Tandion, king of Athens, her 
sister Procne was mamed to Tereiis, king of 
Thrace Later, however, he was sbimH with 
a pasaon for Phdomda, and dishonored her 
and Procne then took vengeance on 
lereus by slaying his son ttys and settmg 
before him to eat Discovermg 
t^ he pursued them with an ixe, and 
auy were transformed— Procne mto a ni^t- 
ingal^ Philomela mto a swallow, and Tbr- 
* hoopoe Such is the usual form 
0 me mie, but some versions make Procne 
w swallow and Philomela the ni^tu^ale 
«us in English poetry Phdomda or Phdo- 
used as a synonym of the nightmgale 
wi^'v*?*®** Society, American. A 
^ headquarters m Ehda- 


Membership in the soaety is a much prized 
distmction, given only to men of great at- 
tainments It confers annually a gold medal, 
founded in 178$ by a gift from John Hya- 
onthe de Magdlan, for contributions to 
navigatioA, natural history, or astronomy 
It publishes annual Transaettons and Pro- 
ceedings 

PIuloBDphy Oftoally, a love of wis* 
dom), is a system of pnnaples, reasons, 
and laws which attempt to exifiam the^ 
knowledge we have of phenomena This' 
term is used m a wider and narrower sense 
In the narrower sense it is identical with 
metaphysics In the wider sense it mdudes, 
besides metaphysics, logic, ethics, end pi^- 
chology, and tlm group is sometimes swdled 
by the addition of iMosophy of rdigion, 
philosophy of law, etc But the more we 
subdivide philosopliy mto philosophies m 
this way, the more we tend to confuse 
and obliterate the distmcbon Moreover 
the philosophies m question seem to dupli 
cate unnecKsarily saences whidi already ex- 
ist under other names— tne, theology, juris- 
prudence, etc The old term 'natund plul> 
osophy’ h still used as a variant for physics 
We may turn, then, to the traditional group 
of philosophical sciences— logic, ethics, and 
psychology Morality, or ethics, is a quite 
defimte and hnuted sphere or subject-matter, 
and IS therefore, presumably, the object of 
a special saence And if it be argued that 
the study of ethics raises difElcult meta- 
physical problems (such as free wiU), the 
same may be said of any other saence if 
pudied ftf enou^ bade Psychology, some 
would say, is now defimtdy recognized as 
a natural saence, it has become a science 
of expenmental research earned on in lab- 
oratories It IS true, of course, that when 
we regard psychology as sunpty the comple- 
ment of that part of physiology whidi treats 
of that nervous system and the functions of 
the bram, it does then bdlong to the domam 
of naturkl saence But the whole 


delDihia f —uHwaiwwo in jrzma-toi nacuxai saence nut me wnoie sigm- 

the “ pursuance of ficance of mmd is not eithaustcd by pomt- 

hecainf^ Bmjamm Rcanklm, who .ing to its correlation with a bodily organ 
Its first secretary and second presi- 

tittt P«5sent offiaa! 

Promoting Useful 
ottiedge Among its pimdmts have been 

Rittenhouse and 

hens of valuable coOec- 

of books, portraits, busts and rdics 


bodily organ 
Some of the most eminent psychologists 
have expressly recognized that the differentia 
of psydiology as a soence consists, not m 
dealmg widi a speed department of knowl- 
edge i^m the pomt of view of its growth in 
the mmd of the hidividual knower Accord- 
m^y psydiology, in so far as it is con- 
cerned with knowledge itself in one of its 
more general aspects, is a philosophical and 
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not a special saence. A similar diaim oh the 
part of logic to th" rank of a philosophical 
saence will be more readily admitted We 
must now consider what is meant by phil- 
osophy in the narrower sense of metaphysics 
With Aristotle metaphysi^ is the highest 
of the theoretical saences, and is defined as 
dealmg not with any speaal aspect of what 
exists taken m abstraction from other as- 
pects, but with ‘being as such* or with the 
ultimate nature and pnnaples of the real 
Philosophers may be said m one sense to 
have always had before them one single 
aim, the same for all — ms, the attamment 
of the most fundamental kind of knowlec^e 
withm the reach of human reason 
The primary and outstandmg condition 
which affects philosophic thou^t at the 
present time is the enormous development 
of the special saences, each with its own 
definite sphere and task, and philosophy, 
which seems to be left with no defimte task 
or sphere at all In Greek thought, although 
the distmction between philosophy or meta- 
physics and the special sciences had attained 
a definite expression, saence and philosophy 
were constantly umted m the same person 
The philosopher Plato was an expert mathe- 
matiaan great successor, Aristotle, may 
be said not only to have summed up m 
himsdf the whole saentific knowledge of 
his tune, but also to have done far more 
than any other smgle thmker to extend the 
bounds and organize the work of saentific 
inquiry Even m modem philosophy the 
conjunction of saentist and philosopher had 
long its emment examples Descartes was 
perhaps even greater as a mathematician 
and natural philosopher than as a specula- 
tive thinker Labmz, who shares with New- 
ton, the ongmation of the differential cal- 
culus, combmed with bis speculative power 
wide knowledge and learnmg Kant, before 
he produced his great philosophical works, 
wrote on physical saence, antiapatmg m his 
speculations on the Theory of the Heavens 
tile later theory of Laplace Hegel was 
hardly a specialist m saence like his pre- 
decessors, yet the materials of his system 
were derived from a very wide range of 
positive knowledge With Hegd there be- 
gms to make itself felt more and more 
strongly a profound change m the rela- 
tions between philosophy and saence. By 
the very character and comprehensiveness 
of his sjrstem he was driven to treat of the 
subject-matter of physical saence as well,. 


and for this task he was by no means so 
well equipped Consequently his philosophy 
of nature laid itsdf open to saentific enti- 
dsm — cntiosm all the more damaging on 
account of the lofty pretensions of his abso- 
lute philosophy. Hegd’s is the last great 
system by which such pretensions have been 
made on behalf of philosophy When we 
turn to the wntings of Lotze we find a 
very different tone. ‘Though I venture,* 
says Lotze, in the preface to his Lope, ‘to 
describe the present work as the first part 
of a ^tem of philosophy, 1 hope that this 
designation will not be supposed to indicate 
the same pretensions whidi it was wont to 
herald m tunes gone by It is obvious that 
I can propose to mys^ nothmg more than 
to set forth the entirety of my personal 
convictions in a systematic form ’ The 
change of tone, quite apart from mere re- 
action, was mevitable The enormous ex- 
tension and contmually-maeasmg spcaahza- 
tion of saence have made it quite impossible 
for any one man to flunk of comprehendmg, 
m Hegehan fashion, withm the framework 
of a formally complete and rounded sys- 
tem, the masses of material that are now 
available Philosophers like Lotze, or 
Wundt, who do possess an extensive workmg 
knowledge of tibs sort, are few But the 
ordmary philosojfiucal writer and tocher 
cannot expect, on the ground of his own ac- 
quamtance with saentific methods and re< 
suits, any great amount of deference from 
men of saence 

In these orcumstances many are disposed 
to deny that a metaphysics m the older 
sense of a theory of the ultimate nature 
and prmaples of the real can be attempted 
at all, and to hold that all that philosophy 
can aim at is a theory of knowledge So 
great, no doubt, does the difficulty of meta- 
physical construction appear when we thmk 
of the vast matenal supphed by the speaa] 
saences, that we cannot wonder that many 
would fam see metaphysics driven out once 
for all, and the speaal saences put m sole 
possession of the fidd But the philosophi- 
cal impulse IS too deeply rooted in the 
human mmd not to reveal itself sooner or 
later m lOther directions The speaahst him- 
self IS only too apt to turn philosopher, and 
Ignorance of previous work m the subject 
15 no more hkdy to be an advantage m phil- 
osophy than m saence There is another 
group who would supplant metaphj^cs, not 
by the speaal saences, but by the doctrmes 
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of religion This view is in its developed 
form the doctrine of a theological school, 
and would by no means be accepted by theo- 
logians generally Theology itself is in a ver) 
transitional stage, and in their struggle with 
the problems opened up by historical criti- 
cism theologians arc apt to pay but little 
heed to the more philosophical questions 
raised by their dogmatic creed And, on the 
other hand, philosophers arc apt cither to 
Ignore the doctrines of religion altogether, or, 
what IS worse, to assume with easy confi- 
dence that as philosophers, they know all 
about rehgion already, and need not trouble 
to ascertain the views of those whose faitH 
and bent of mind have made religious thought 
the busmess of their lives So long as the 
present transitional stage of theology contin- 
ues, It IS difficult, if not impossible, for the 
philosopher and the theologian to come to 
terms Consult Ladd’s Inlrodtictton to Phu 
losophy (1S90) and Rogers’s Bnef Intioduc- 
Uon to Philosophy (1899) , Paulsen’s Intro- 
duction to Philosophy (9th ed 1903, trans 
1898) , Bergson’s Creative Evolution, and the 
popular treatment in Durant’s The Story of 
Philosophy 

Philostratus (c 170 to 350 an ), a Grecik 
rhetorician, and a native of Lemnos, who 
- spent most of his hfe at Rome The most 
important of his works is his Life of Apol- 
lontus of Tyaiia 

Philtre, a love-compelling magic potion or 
charm, common m decadent Greece and Rome 
in medieval Europe, and still in use in the 
East 


Phipps, Hemy (1839-1930), Amenc 
manufacturer and philanttiropist, the son 
a shoemaker, was horn in Philadelphia, F 
removing to Pittsburgh m boyhood He t 
came connected with Andrew Carnegie in 1 
manufacture of iron He presented consen 
tones to Pittsburgh, gave largely to 
and diarities, and in 1905 established a tri 
m Nw York city for the buymg of land a 
the building of tenements thereon for woi 
mg people 

Plup. (or Phipps), Sir William (16- 
95 ), Colomal governor of Mass , said to ha 
been one of 26 children, all of the sa 
mother, and bom m a settlement m Me I 
tu 18 year? of age he was employed in tei 
mg Aeep Later he became possessed w 
me idc^ of fidung up the treasure in a Spt 

^.^®® ®^® succeeded, a 
took from the wreck treasure to the value 


about £300,000, for which service he was 
kmghtcd While governor he displayed a 
rough and arbitrary spirit, and personally 
chastised the collector of the port and Capt 
Short of the roj'al navj' 

Phlebitis, or inflammation of a vein, has 
a double connection with thrombosis, since a 
thrombus leads to Inflammation of lb'* adja- 
cent vein wall, and, on the other h. -'d, an 
inflammatory' condition of the lining mem- 
brane of the vein induces thrombosis One 
form of phlebitis is known as ‘white leg ’ 
Phlogiston, a 'subtle fluid’ that was sup- 
posed by Stahl (1660-1734) to be combined 
with a ‘caK’ or ash in combustible bodies, 
and to be given off from them when burning 
took place 

Phlox, a genus of hardy plants belonging 
to the order Polcmonlaceac They have sal- 
ver-shaped corollas with five equal petals 
Some of the spcacs of phlov arc largc-grow- 
mg border plants, others arc of dwarf creep- 
ing habit, and suited for the rockciy’ 
Phoeaca, an Ionian colony on w coast of 
Asia Minor It was a place of some pros- 
perity, and founded other colonics, of wlndi 
the most important was Massilia, the modern 
Marseilles 

phoeion (403-317 BC), Athenian states- 
man and general, was elected strategus— 
one of the ten chief officers of state— as 
many as 45 times Yet he was neither a 
great statesman nor a brilhant general, but 
he was a man of incorruptible honesty and 
downngbt common sense and bluntncss of 
speech 

Phoeis, a country of anaent Greece, lay n 
of Gulf of Connth Its territory was moun- 
tomous, contaimng Parnassus Its history 
turns largely on the presence within its bor- 
ders of the Delphic shnne ' 

Phoebe-bii'il See Pewee* 

Phoebus and Phoebe, titles given rcspec- 
tivdy to Apollo, in his character of the sun- 
god, and to Artemis,* as the goddess of the 
moon 

Phoenicia, the strip of Syrian coast be- 
tween the mouth of the Orontes m the n 
and Jaffa m the s , where Philistia or Pales- 
toe, the land of the Phihstines, commenced 
Moemaa was essentially a land of seaports 
The rocky slopes were terraced and planted 
with vines, ohves, and other trees, and every 
available mch of soil was cultivated, but in 
spite of this Phoeniaa was never an agri- 
cultural countiy It depended for its sup- 
port upon the sea, and its prosperity was 
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due to mantime enterprise and trade The 
carrying trade of the anaent world passed 
into the hands of the Phoemaans, they had 
a monopoly of the preaous purple dye, and 
their ships not only traversed the Mediter- 
ranean and Red Sea, but eventually made 
their way into the Atlantic The Phoem- 
aans called themselves Canaanites Thar lan- 
guage, 'the language of Canaan,’ is practi- 
cally the same as Hebrew, and the Tell- 
el-Amama tablets show that it was spoken 
throughout Canaan before the Exodus Sidon 
was the oldest of the Fhoemaan aties If 
Justin is to be trusted, TVre was founded 
by refugees from Sidon after the sack of 
the latter aty by 'the king of the Ascalon- 
lans’ Tyre, however, was itself of consid- 
erable antiquity The temple of Melkarth, 
its patron god, was built 2,300 years before 
Herodotus, and in the Tell-el-Amama tab- 
lets its nches are already celebrated The 
aty was at that time sMl confined to an 
island, and a century later, an Egyptian 
papyrus, which describes the adventures of 
a tourist in Canaan in the ragn of Rameses 
n, states that drinking water was brought 
to it by boats The letters from Phoeniaa m 
the Tell-el-Amama collection are, like the 
letters from other parts of W Asia, in the 
Babylonian language and script But for 
many centuries the Babylonian kings claimed 
supremacy over Canaan and Syria, 'the land 
of the Amorites,’ as it was termed, and 
the culture of Babylonia, indudmg its lan- 
guage and literature, laws and theology, 
made its way to the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean 

Phoeniaan religion was characteristically 
Semitic Each locahty had its Baal or divine 
‘lord,’ who was supreme over the other da- 
ties of the place He was absolute master 
of the locahty and its inhabitants All good 
things were given by the Baalim, pain and 
misfortune wae the consequences of their 
anger Hence thar worshippers sought to 
propitiate them by every means in their 
power Parents sacrificed Iheir first-bom, and 
unmarned ladies prostituted themselves m the 
temples The Baal was represented in hu- 
man form, and though he acquired m time 
a solar character, his visible symbol bemg 
the sun, he ever remained a sort of divine 
king whose subjects were called upon to of- 
' fer him all they had Phoeniaan art was a 
combination of that of Babylonia and Egypt 
modified in a special way It is to the Phoem- 
aans that we owe the alphabet which they 


recaved possibly from Arabia m the nth or 
12th century bc, and after adapting it to 
the eiqiression of thar language, handed it 
on to the Greeks, along with the names they 
had given to the letters The manufacture 
of variegated glass, which was daived from 
Sgyptf became one of the prinapal mdus- 
tnes of Tyre, while Sidon was famous for 
its fine Imen, the art of making which was 
probably a Babylonian invention But the 
industry to which Phoeniaa originally owed 
its wealth and fortune was that of dyang 
with purple, obtained from the murex, or 
purple shellfish Fattones and their colo- 
mes were established for the sake of trade 
wherever there was a good harbor and the 
chance of a market and Phoemoan settle- 
ments grew up not only in the islands and on 
the coasts df the E Mediterranean, but also 
m Sicily, Sardima, and the northern coast of 
Africa 

Phoenix, a southan constdlation, located 
between Grus and Endanus by Bayer in 
1603 The pnnapal stars form a curved 
hne 

Phoenix, in anaent Greek legend a son 
of Amyntor, and king of the Dolopes, who 
took part in the Calydoman boar hunt, 
afterwards he fell out with his father, went 
to PeleUs, and became Achilles’s tutor 
I Phoenix, a mythical bird of which Herod- 
otus tells us that it appeared at Hehopolis 
m Egypt once every 500 years, when it buned 
its father in the sanctuary there, enclosing 
its body m an egg, made of myrrh The 
bird was like an eagle, with feathers partly 
red and partly golden According to leg- 
ends the dying phoenix cast itself mto flames, 
out of wbach the new one arose Consult 
Wiedemann’s Rehgion of the Anaent Egyp- 
tians 

Phoenix, aty, capital of Arizona is cen- 
trally located m the Salt River Valley, whae 
325,000 acres of fine farmmg land are under 
irngation, mostly from the Roosevelt Dam 
A large trade is earned on in fruits, olives, 
bay and feed crops, vegetables, and dairy 
and poultry products The aty was settled 
about 1875 and incorporated m 1881, p 
65,414 

Phoenixville, borough, Pennsylvama, 23 
miles northwest of Philadelphia Valley Forge 
15 4 miles distant Lidustnal estabbshments 
mdude large iron mills, blast furnaces, im- 
portant bndge and boiler works, and manu- '' 
factures of boxes, matches, silk, underwear, 
and hosiery, p 12,282 
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Pholas, a genus of burrowmg bivalve mol- j native language contains no th stt is dciincd 
whose membera are known as pid- j by Sweet as ‘pomt-bladc ’ L and r arc doscly 
dodis or date didls Like all burrowing I related m the manner of tlicir formation, 
bivalves, they have gaping shells, whidi are j and therefore also in the hislor>' of lan- 
open at both ends, and have accessory plates j gauge The sounds denoted by r arc a somc- 
of limft attached In Southern Europe and I w'hat miscellaneous group Those who are 
in some other countnes these molluscs arc familiar with trilled »’s regard the tnll as 
eaten, or esteemed valuable as bait j theur most important feature JVom/s*— In the 

Phonetics is the saence of speech sounds, jidrmation of nasal sounds the mouth passage 
and rti»nls with theur character, relations, I is closed by the lips (i«), the point of the 
combmations, and changes Specdi sounds tongue (n)> or the back of the tongue (ng), 
are best defined m terms of the manner I and the breath escapes through the nostriIs« 
in whidi they are produced by vocal or - 1 There are varieties of nasals similar to the va- 
gane Acoustical dcscnptions in which words j rictics observed in the case of the stop conso- 
si irh as ‘soft* and ‘flat* are employed conviqr 1 nants In particular the front and back vane- 
no (dear conception of the character of | ties of ng are to be distmguishcd Voiceless in, 
sound, and are altogether valudess as aids In, and ng occur regularly in Welsh Vowel 
to pronunciation A description of the posi - 1 Sonndr — The factors which dctcnriinc the 
tion occupied by the vocal organs when a I character of vowel sounds arc chiefly the 
particular sound is formed provides a defi- j point of articulation by the tongue and the 
nite means of comparison with other sounds, I height to whidi it is raised, further, the 
and IS also an mdi^tion of how an unknown I part played by the lips and the nasal pas- 
sound may be produced The ph3rsioIogy of j sages Some have made tables indudmg 72 
the vocal organs is an important auxiliaiy I vowd sounds, divided into back vowels, 
m the study of phonetics Speech sounds 1 front vowels, mrred vowels, and nasal 
may be broadly dassificd accordmg as the vowels Consult L Soames’ InlrodttcUon to 
breath by which they arc produced streams English, French and German Phonetics (rev 
through the mouth channel or the nose by W Victor), for a beginner, E Scrip- 
channel, or through both together Several turc’s Elements of Experimental Phonetics! 
additional factors also contnbute to the i Tilly’s The Problem of Pronmaalion 
production of distmctive sounds The part 1(1925), Prendergast’s Good American 
played by the glottis, the openmg between I Speech (1930) 

the vocal cords, is important The manner I Phonograph, a term generally apphed to 
m which the hps are set is another mo(hfy- 1 any machine which records and reproduces 
mg mfluence m the production of speech I sound, though it is sometimes restricted to 
What follows IS a summary statement re- j the particular type of machmc devdoped by 
gardfflg the pnnapal groups of speech Edison and his assoaates There arc two 
sounds The stop consonants are formed 1 classes of sound rccordmg machines the 
by cuttmg off the stream of breath and sud- 1 (^Imder macbmc, in which the sound is 
denly releasmg it agam They include p, t, I recorded upon a wax cybndcr, and the disc 
h, b, d, and others 1 macbme, m which a flat circ ular disc is 

Spirant consonarUs are also known as j substituted for the cybndcr The phono- 
fncatives or contmuants Correspondmg to I graph and graphopbonc make a vertide 
the stop senes is a spirant senes, / (wA), (record of the sound waves, while the gramo- 
th, kh, V (m), dh, gh, m which ^ stream I phone records the sound m hm ignutal curves 
® checked, not stopped, by 1 The word phonograph is generally used to 
me hps, pomt of the tongue, and back ofirndude both types The first real attempt 
the tongue respectively Another set of j at recording sound was made by Scott, 
spirants are the sibilants, s, s, sh, and zh a | a Frenchman who, in 1857, invented his 
^’ ***^ ** ^°’**^ ^* The blade of phonautogtaph, a macbme which bore a 
01 the tongue (Sweet’s expression for the striking resemblance to the early phono- 
m immediately bdund the pomt) sdems graphs, but the sound he recorded could 
0 be prmmnent m the formation of s, but not be reproduced Cros, another French- 

^ detemune its man, wrote an artide tdbng how Scott’s 

could be made to reproduce sound 
In the same year Thomas Edison, 
IS frequently confused by speakers whose 1 produced a machme that was successful both 
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in recording and repioducing sound, and his 
phonograph was the first to be patented and 
given to the world In the same year, also, a 
German saentist, Emil Berlmcr, invented 
the first disc machme, which he called a 
gramophone The use and apphcation of 
the phonograph is rapidly mcreasing Men 
of affairs m mcreasing number dictate their 
correspondence to a talkmg-madiine, and 
the record thus made is given to the typist, 
who transfers it m turn to the typewriter 
Machines for this purpose, requiring mex- 
pensive and temporary records, are of the 
cyhnder type For most other purposes the 
disc machme is used Institutions such as 
the British Museum, the Acaddmie des Sci- 
ences m Vienna, and the Smithsonian' In- 
stitution m Washm^on are makmg valu- 
able collections of famous ongmal records 

Phonolite, or Clinkstone, a volcamc rock, 
consistmg essentially of nephehne and sani- 
dme feldspar It usually contams also some 
form of augite, hornblende, or biotite 

Phoreus, Phoreys or Phorcyn, a sea 
deity to whom a harbor m Ithaca was 
dedicated 'By Hecate he was the fatho: 
of Scylla 

Phororhaeos, an enormous runnmg bird of 
prey now extmct Skdetons are found m 
Patagoma which show that it was about 
eight feet m height and had a skull lai^r 
than that of a horse 

Phosgene Gas, carbony edidilonde or car- 
bon oxychloride (CO CU), a colorless gas 
with a penetratmg odor, soluble m acetic 
Bad and benzene, and rapidly decomposed 
by water Phosgene gas was one of the 
most widely used of the poisonous gases 
employed durmg' World War I (1914-18) 
It causes a bummg chokmg sensation and 
if mhaled m suffiaent quantities causes 
death It is also used m the dyestuff in- 
dustry 

Phosphates, the salts obtamed Irom phos- 
phoric aads They are found m both animal 
and vegetable hfe but are most important 
BS a mineral product In all animal hfe 
phosphates occur m vanous forms, such as 
sodium phosphate m the flmds and soft tis- 
sues, particularly m the bile and urme, and 
as calaum phosphate m the bones Phos- 
phate of magnesia is found abundantly m 
vegetables and cereals Phosphates occur as 
an ongmal constituent m metamorphic 
rocks, in vems of igneous rock, in sedi- 
mentary rocks as orgamc fragments, and m 
bone beds mixed with phosphatic materials 


There are two types of phosjfiiate, known 
as hard-rock phosphate and soft-rock phos- 
phate Most of the phosphate rock in the 
United' States is manufactured into aad 
phosphate for fertihzmg purposes, but there 
IS a constantly growmg demand for raw 
rock phosphate, freely ground, to be ap- 
phed directly to the fields Phosphate rock 
IS also used for the manufacture of phos- 
phorus A large amount of phosphate rock 
IS employed in the baking-powder injdustry 
Consult Wyatt’s Phosphates of America, 
The Mineral Industry during 1918, edited 
by Rouse, Phosphate Rock (publication U 
S Geological Surv^} 

Phosphatic Diathesis, a condition in 
which, owing to some defect in the digestive 
and assimilative process the unne turns 
more or less milky, not bemg sufGaently 
aad to keep the phosphates m solution 

Phosphor Copper, a substance composed 
of copper containing about 10 per cent of 
phosphorousr 

Phosphorescence. Among plants the phe- 
nomenon of phosphorescence or luminosity 
IS rare It is probably confined to certam 
bacteria, to which may be attnbuted the 
phosphorescence of many decaymg substan- 
ces, notably fiish, and to some fungi which 
attack trees and produce the' lummosity of 
rotten wood Phosphorescence is very com- 
mon among marme animals In terrestrial 
animals it is best marked in insects, where 
It IS apparently always assoaated with sex, 
and is absent m land vertebrates 

Physically, phosphoresence is that form of 
lummescence in which a body which has 
been exposed to light and then placed m the 
dark emits hght for a greater or less period 
With some substances the emission of hght 
contmues for some time after removal from 
^e source, but with others, by far the 
greater in number, the phosphorescence is 
momentary Phosphorescence is affected by 
temperature, thus, warming up a surface 
covered with lummous paint mcreases its 
lummosity 

Phosphoric Acid mdudes several distmcf 
compounds m which phosphoric anhydnde, 
PsOb, is combmed with different propor- 
tions of water, though when used without 
prefix, it generally imphes ordinaiy or ortho- 
phosi^onc aad, H1PO4 It is a viscous 
hquid that crystallizes with difficulty, and 
mixes m any proportion with water to form 
a clean-tastmg sour hquid Orthophosphonc 
aad IS used to a small extent m medicme, 
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and as a stage in the preparation of other 
compounds of phosphorus 
Phosphorite, an impure massive form of 
apatite, mined for the calaum phosphate it 
contains, and formmg one of the chief 
sources of phosphorus and its compounds, 
and of artificial manures 
Phosphorous Acid, HJ'Os, is formed by 
acting on phosphorous trichloride with wa- 
ter or hydrodilonc aad, and can be obtained 
ciystalhne by evaporating the solution It 
acts as a powerful reducing agent 
Phosphorus, P, 31, an element, whidi, 
though never found free m nature, is widely 
distnbutcd in combination Thus, it is an 
essential mgredient of the protoplasm of all 
living cdls, and is present in well-marked 
amounts in nervous tissue and bones Phos- 
phorus is also widely distributed in min- 
erals Ordmary phosphorus is a waxy soUd 
that IS colorless when pure, and forms bnl- 
bant, highly refractive crystals when sub- 
limed in a vacuum, though usually it is 
more or less colored' pale yellow or buff from 
the action of hght or the presence of im- 
purities Phosphorus is most marked chem- 
ically by the readiness with which it is oxi- 
dized thus. It gloxvB and gives off fumes 
of a garhc odor when exposed to the air, 
and the action which thus takes place often 
warms it up sufSacntly to cause inflamma- 
Uon, which takes place a few degrees above 
its meltmg pomt, and with exceptional readi- 
ness if the phosphorus is in the finely-divided 
state obtamed by evaporatmg its solution in 
carbon disulphide When set on fire m the 
open air, or oxygen, it bums with a rfawlin g 
white li^t Ordinary phosphorus is very 
poisonous, even small doses cansm g gastro- 
intestinal imtation, and though this may 
pass off. It IS followed by fatty degeneration 
and internal hemorrhage, which is usually 
fatal Bums caused by phosphorus are very 
troublesome to heal Ordinary phosphonB 
w mamly employed m match manufacture 
Other uses of common phosphorus are for 
the manufacture of vemun-kiaer, the pre- 
paration of phosphor-bronze, to a smdl cx- 
^ m medicme, and m the preparation of 
. organic compounds 
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changes that are brought about or accder< 


aied bj the action of lighter g those that 
determine the growth of green plants, arc 
instrumental in the act of vision, in the 
bleaching of colors, and arc the basis of the 
various photographic processes Most photo- 
chemical actions are primarily decomposi- 
tions thus, with chlorine and hydrogen 
mixtures, from experiments on which most 
of the exact photochemical data arc derived 
the- first step in the action is probably the 
disintcgtalion of the clilonnc and hydrogen 
molecules into atoms, which arc then free 
to combine to form by drogen chloride With 
elements such as yellow' phosphorus which 
IS conxerted to tlic red \ancty, and m the 
formation of the latent photographic image, 
the nature of the action ix not so clear, but 
probably indicates a molecular rearrange- 
ment The presence of water and oi^'gcn, 
and the formation of hydrogen peroxide (the 
production of w'hicli in sunlight has been 
shown to hinder putrefaction, and has prob- 
ably mucli to do with bleaching), have very 
important bearings on the chemical action 
of hght 

Photoengraving. Sec Process Work. 
Photography is the art of prepanpg per- 
manent representations of objects bv means 
of the light they emit or transmit The first 
photographs produced in the camera W’crc 
made by Daguerre and Niepce (e 1839), 
who sensitized a poliriicd silver plalc WiUi 
the fumes of lodmc, exposed it in the cam- 
era, developed it by means of mercury vapor, 
and fixed the resulting image by dissolving 
the imactcd-on iodide with potassium cyan- 
ide The next advance was made in 1841, by 
Fox Talbot, who invented the 'calotype' 
process ba 1864 Bolton and Sayce introduced 
collodion emulsion A sbll further advance 
^ made by Bolton in 1874, when he intro 
duced a washed collodion emulsion This ad- 
^ncc not only gave mudi higher speed, but 
the raw emulsion and plates coated thcre- 
bad much greater keeping, power and it 
did much to popularize photography The 
griatiM-bromidc dry plate was invented m 
» Maddox, and greatly improved in 
X878 by Bennett The camera m which the 
ima^ is impressed on the sensitive surface is 
a light-tight box m which the plate is fixed 
m such a poation that an image of the ob- 
jwt^to be photographed is projected on to 
1 ^ a lens or pinhole Devdopment is gen- 
eralty carrod out m a ‘dark room’ hghted 
oy rays that do not appreaably affect the 
plate-such as red hght for ordmary plates- 
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and IS earned on until an image of suffiaent 
density is obtained The image is then fi'ced 
by immersing it m a solution of sodium hy- 
posulphite Prmts are then obtamed from 
the negative by plaang it m front of a piece 
of sensitized paper and exposing to light The 
light passes through the negative most read- 
ily in the clearer portions, thus darkenmg the 
paper most at the places where little light 
fdl on the plate when in the camera, and 
hence reproduang the shadows of the object 
Similarly the high hghts of the object pro- 
duce opaaty m the negative, and this gives 
light places on the print 
Within the last few years by the discovery 
of a new class of dyes, the so-called 'isocyan- 
mes,’ the sensitiveness of the silver salts for 
the red end of the spectrum has been so much 
mcreased that the 'panchromatic^ plate, sen- 
sitive to all colors, has placed an absolutely 
new power m the hands of the photographer 
both for artistic and saentific work If suit- 
able filters, that is, sacntifically adjusted 
films of gelatm stained with anihne dyes, are 
mserted between the lens and the sensitive 
surface, it is possible to obtain a perfectly 
true representation of the relative bnghtness 
of different colors This discovery may bei 
practically said to have been one of the big- 
gest advances since the discovery of photo- i 
graphy Photography has become the hand- 
maid of saence and commerce In legal cases 
photographs of objects and places are fre- 
quently mtroduced mto court for the pur- 
pose of aidmg the jurors to a more intdligent 
understanding of ^e facts of a case In as- 
tronomy, photographs of the heavens are 
furnishmg extremdy valuable data for re- 
search and mvestigation, while in biology 
and zoology the art is mvaluable in the study 
of the hfe, haunts, and habits Of wild ani- 
mals, reptiles, and insects Photographs of 
micro-organisms have been exceedingly use- 
ful m mediane, and photographic exhibits 
play an important part m campaigns for the 
promotion of health and the prevention of 
disease Photography as an adjunct to adver- 
tismg IS of constantly growmg importance, 
while the large number of illustrated cata- 
logues issued penodically bear witness to its 
role m the business of sellmg With the m- 
creasing demand for photographs for pub- 
liaty purposes, a considerable number of 
companies have been mcorporated for the 
sole purpose of securmg and supplying pho- 
tographs of promment persons, places, and 
objects, for publidimg and advertising 
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houses The possibihties of the field of tele- 
vision have by no means been explored, but 
it is along these hnes that many photographic 
experiments are now bemg made. The ap- 
phcation of photography m military prac- 
tice is of special mterest In all wars previ- 
ous to World War I photography had been 
largdy in the hands of avihans, domg their 
work for profit and in haphazard manner 
While there were a few authorized photogra- 
phers in the Signal Corps, there was no sepa- 
rate corps of photographers in the U S Army 
until entrance into the First World War m 
1917 Present-day mihtaiy photography falls 
mto two grand divisions photography in the 
air, and photography on the ground Of these 
the most important is aenal photography An 
important function of the Aviation Services 
of all armies is carrying military photogra- 
phers over the Imes so that they may make 
record photographs revealing enemy works 
By 1918 an automatic camera had been 
evolved that, once its mechanism was set 
going, did not need further attention from 
the operator In World War II photography 
in its many phases played a very important 
role Consult Journal of the Photographic 
Soaety of Amenca, C E K Mees, The 
Theory of the Photographic Process See 
Moving Pictures 

Photometry is the measurement of the 
relative amounts of hght enutted by different 
sources, by comparing them with a suitable 
standard The ordinary unit of measurement 
: used m the United States and Great Britam 
IS the candle-power, which is the hght pro- 
duced by a standard candle of weight six to 
the pound, bummg 120 grams of spermaceti 
wax per hour There are many different kmds 
of photometers Among the simplest are the 
Rumford and the Bunsen Consult Fleming’s 
Handbook foi the Electrical Laboratory, 
Palaz’s Industrial Photometry (Eng trans ) , 
Stme’s Photometncal Measurements, Record 
of the International Congiess of Physicists, 
1900 

Photophone, an mstrument mvented by 
Graham Bell and Sumner Tamter, by which 
sounds, mdudmg speech, can be transmitted 
to a dutance by the agency of hght 

Photosphere, the sun’s radiatmg surface, 
probably composed of incandescent clouds 
floatmg m a less lummous medium 

Phrenology, a pseudo-saence, whose de- 
votees daim ^at the external features of 
the skull funush an mdex to the mmd and 
character Franz Joseph Gall, a German, 
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enumerated in 1796 some 30 faculties of the Phryne, famous courtesan of anaent 
liiimnn mind He believed the configuration Athens, was a native of Thespiae, Boeotia 
of the skull to correspond dosdy with that Phthisis. See Tuberculosis, 

of the bram, and declared that mental char- Phylactery, a cubical leather box from half 

actenstics are recorded in rdief upon the an inch to one and a half indies in the side, 
outer surface of the cramal bones Dr Ber- contammg, inscribed on parchment 'Or vd- 
nard Hollander m 1901 published a work, lum, Exod 13 i-io, xi-x6, and Deut 6 4-9, 
The Mental Pitncttons of the Bratn, or, the 11 13-31, and worn on the head, or on the 
Remval of Phrenology The author ^ows the left arm (mside, next the heart), dunng 
assoaabon of certam t3rpes and symptoms of week-day prayers by the Jews, m literal ful- 
msamty with defimte lesions of particular filment of the law Somebmes th^ are fast- 
parts of the bram But Dr Holhinder, m- ened to the door-post 


stead of revivmg Gall’s doctrmes, gave the 
word phrenology a new sigmficance 
Phrygia, two anaent divisions of Asia 
mmor (i) Phrygia the Lesser occupied the 
nw comer of ^at country, bemg bounded 
e by Bithyma and w by the ^gean Sea 
(2 ) Greater Phrygia was mland The dis- 
tmction between Greater and Lesser Phrygia 
only holds good after about 550 bc The 
Phrygians were an Aryan race, akm either 
to the Greeks or to the Teutons, and mi- 
grated mto Asia from Thrace Troy was one 
of then chief aties, the Trojans of Homer 
were very possibly of Phrygian race, the 
fact that he assigns to them Greek TmTii«»g 
and Gredc customs is an evidence of th<»i r 
similanty to the Greeks They were mde- 
pendent under national monarchs, among 
whom Gordius and Midas ate two names 
known to fable rather than history, until 
conquered by the Lydians, then they were 
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jubicrt successively to the Persians, Greeks. 
cJl exercised a great mfiu- 

mSiS? Greek music and Greek religion, cs- 
uoTshme" ”*®?*’‘* orgiastic and mjstenous 
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PhylUnthuB, a genus of mostly tropical 
lo the order Euphorbiaceac 
Phyliite, an extremely fine-grained meta- 
morphic rock, resembhng a slate, but con- 
tammg a large percentage of fine, silky, pale- 
wlored nuca, and therefore lymg between the 
sbitcs and the mica schists in classification 
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Phyllotaxy, that branch ol vegetable mor- 
phology whu± discusses the modes m which 
foliage leaves are arranged on the branches 
of plants 



PhyUotaxy 


z Opposite and decussate 
leaves 2 Alternate m five rows 
3 Alternate m two rows 4 Dia- 
gram of *two-fifths’ phyllotans 

Phylloxera (Greek phyllon, 'a leaf,* and 
xeros, 'dry') , a genus of msects belonging to 
a family (Phylloxerinae) nearly related to 
aphids and coccus msects, and included with- 
in the suborder Homoptera m the order He- 
miptera The most important speaes is P 
vastatftx, which has wrought havoc among the 
vmeyards of Europe It seems to have been 
discovered in North America about 1854, 
m all likelihood was earned thence to Europe, 
where it appeared about 1863 
Phylogeny, a biological term apphed to the 
ancestral history of a group of ammals or 
plants, m contradistmction to ontogeny, or the 
development of the individual See Embby- 
ouigy; IbEREDitY, EvoLxmonr 
Phylum, or Phylon. m biology, the name 


for one of the larger subdivisions of the plant 
and ammal kmgdoms The former is usually 
divided into six phyla — Myxophyta, Schizo- 
phyta, Thalloph3rta, Bryophyta, Fteridophyta, 
and Spermatophyta The animal kmgdom is 
usually divided into ei^t phyla — Protozoa, 
Porifera, Coelenterata, Vermes, Edimodcrma- 
la, Antbropoda, Mollusca, and Vertebrata 

Physalis, a genus of herbaceous plants be- 
longing to the order Solanaceac They bear 
violet, white, yellow, or purple flowers, the 
calyxes of whidi become mflated during the 
period of npening of the fruit This fruit, as 
IS the case of P peruviana, the Cape Goose- 
berry, and P pubescens, is edible 

Physical Education. See Physical 

Training. 

Physical Geography. See Physiog- 

raphy; Geography. 

Physical Society, American, an assoaa- 
tion founded in 1899 for the advancement and 
diffusion of the knowledge of physics afBhat- 
ed with the Amencan Assoaation for the Ad- 
vancement of Saence / 

Physical Training, a branch of education 
concerned chiefly with devdopmg and tram- 
mg the body The general aims of physical 
training are, first, the promotion of health, 
and, second, the formation of proper habits of 
action There are six distmct groups of exer- 
cises used m physical trammg th^ are free 
movements of the arms, legs, neck, and trunk 
(also known under the name of Cahsthemes) , 
movements of the apparatus, such as the hon- 
zontal bar, paralld bars, vaultmg horse, bude, 
nnp, ladder, ropes, etc , athletic exercises, 
such as running, jumpmg, throwmg weights, 
etc , combative exercises, such as boxmg, feno 
mg, and wrestlmg; games, such as baseball, 
football, lawn tennis, golf, basketball, cncket, 
lacrosse, etc^, and dancmg, mduding vanous 
forms, sudT as classical and folk danang 
Every complete system of physical trammg in- 
dudes exerases from all these groups The 
vanous forms of exerase are also dassified on 
the basis of their ph3rsiological effect on the 
body Accordmg to this dassification there 
are hght exerases, such as free movements 
with and without hand apparatus, exerases of 
strength, sudi as hftmg heavy dumb bdls, 
wrestlmg, etc , exercises of speed, such as 
diort-distance running and swimming, exer- 
cises of endurance, such as long-distance run- 
mng and swimming, exercises of skill, such 
as danqpg-and Indian club swmgmg, charac- 
I tenzed by complexity of movements and di£S- 
( culty of execution The selection and the ar- 
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rangcmcnt of the cxcrascs chosen arc deter' 
mined b} the sex, age, and physical condition 
of the individuals to be trained The result 
which should be secured by a rational system 
of physical training is to secure a complete 
education of the body which can be attamed 
only b> careful and continuous training from 
early diildhood to matunty 
Dunng the first six years of hfe, the child’s 
need for cxcrase is full/ satisfied by free play 
Dunng the first four years of the elementary 
sdiool, the physical training of the child con- 
sists mainly of free play supplemented by in- 
struction in simple gymnastic games and some 
of the fundamental cxcrdscs The penod of 
adolescence, from about lo to i8 years, is by 
far the most important for the physical train- 
ing of the individual The physical traimng of 
the individual should be completed when he 
readies i8 to 20 years This docs not mean 
that physical exercise is no longer necessary, 
for physical actnity is essential to health in 
every period of life After 40 or 45, the heart 
and hlood vessels become more susceptible to 
strain, and the muscles and joints lose in sup- 
pleness, in consequence it becomes necessary 
to abandon exercises of strength, speed, and 
endurance, and to substitute some of the fight- 
er forms of muscular activity TTirce systems 
of physical training, devdoped in Europe dur- 
ing the iqlh century, constitute the basis of 
modem phvdcal traimng , thej arc the Bntisfi , 
the SnedKh, and the German 
Tlie Bnti«h sjstcm is essentially a system 
of pl.u s and games which has dc\ eloped grad- 
iialK a< an expresMon of the play instinct in 
the Lngh^h people This astern is xaluable 
iHxiw^ It gives expresMon to the normal hu- 
man in<tinrt< for ph><ical activity and com- 
petition, but It lacks a scientific basis and is 
•ncompltlc « a «:>«tcm of phvMcal training 

^'eloped at the 

Id c? found- 
ed in Steel holm m 1813 bv Peter Henrj Ling 

rUe thanclcnMics of the Sucdi^h <vslcm a« 

moliwc di^tinguKhcd from 

movement is selected for a 
dnnitc punm^c, movement* which tend to 

»> <lie 

V " ’Movements «re executed to the 
0 d of command a< in irihtaty dnll TJie 
C’krr* oi the SwcdL<>i c\<tein i*« due to the 
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order* or lesson, and particularly to the omis- 
sion of all competitive and recreative excrases 
The German system of physical traimng is 
one of the oldest and most cxtcnsivdy practic- 
ed today FticdtK^ Ludwig Jabn IS given cred- 
it of founding this system With the coopera- 
tion of his friends and pupils, Jahn developed 
a scheme of physical traimng which included 
such cxcrascs as running, jumpmg, vaultmg, 
and vanous excroscs on newly invented gym- 
nastic apparatus He made use of every form 
of exerasc which proved mtercstmg New 
forms of exerasc were added from time to 
tune until the system included games, free 
movements with and without hand apparatus, 
heavy gymnastics, runmng, jumping, climbmg, 
throwing weights, wrestling, and fenang 
Physical training has been developed far 
more cxtcnsivdy in the Umted States than in 
Europe In the sixties, the colleges of Harvard, 
Yale and Amherst built gymnasia, rowmg, 
baseball, and athletics were introduced in a 
number of colleges, Dr Dio Lewis inaugurated 
a movement in favor of b^t gymnastics, and 
the Germans organized gymnastic soacties 


and founded a. school for traimng teacbers 
The new movement developed dowly dunng 
the first few years, but since that time the de- 
velopment has been veiy rapid Abundant re- 
sources and freedom of thought and action 
have made possible the devdojament of a 
national system of physical training whidi is 
rapidly taking its place as an integral part of 
Amencan education That the leadership of 
the United States in physical training and ath- 
letics IS recognized by foragn nations is shown 
by the large number of commissions ient by 
foragn governments to study American insti- 
tutions and methods of physical training 
One of the direct results of the popular in- 
terest^ in national preparedness aroused in 
the United Stales by the First World War of 

Icpslalure of 

the State of New York of ’An Act to amend 
the education lW| m relation to courses of 
instrocUon in phyaca! training and di*aplinc 
in the EchooU of the Slate’ The chief pro- 
viMons of this act arc as follov s. After Sept 
I. * 9 * 6 , all pupils above the age of 8 years in 
all elementary and secondary’ schools shall rc- 
ceixc as part of the prescribed courses of in- 

a** the 

Regents, after conference with the Mihtary’ 
Training CommicMon. may determine, dunng 
IKnod* w hich «hall av enre ,at least eo nunutis 
in each cchool d^y , Pnpiu above Mich age aN 
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tending the pubhc schoob diall be required 
to attend upon such pr^cnbed courses of in- 
struction ' 

Similar courses of instruction shall be pre- 
scnbed and maintamed in pnvate schools in 
the State, and all pupils m such schools over 
8 years of age ^all attend Upon such courses 
\^enever the Regents shidl adopt recom- 
mendations of the Mihtary Traimng Commis- 
sion m relation to the establi^ment in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, of habits, cus- 
toms, and methods adapted to the devdop- 
ment of correct physical posture and beanng, 
mental and physical alertness, sdf-control, dis- 
aphned mitiative, sense of duty and spirit of 
cooperation under leadership, as provided m 
the mihtary law, the Regents shall prescnbe 
and enforce such rules as may be necessary to 
carry mto effect the recommendations so 
adopted The plan devised by the Mihtary 
Commission was adopted by the Regents on 
Oct 19, 19x6 Its mam provisions mdude 
Individual health examination and personal 
health instruction, settmg-up drills of at least 
two minutes’ duration at the begmmng of 
each dass period, or at least four times every 
sdiool day, talks on hygiene, supervised rec- 
reation, organized play, and athletics, gym- 
nastic dnlls, 6o minutes a week under direc- 
tion of speaal teadier of physical traimng 
See Gtmnasucs, Track and Field Athle- 
tics, Military Training in the Schools 
Physician. See Medical Practitioner. 
Physicians, Royal College of, the prin- 
apal chartered mechcal body m England, was 
founded through the instrumentahty of Thom- 
as Linacre, who obtamed, by his interest with 
Cardinal Wols^, letters patent from Hairy 
vxn, dated 1518 I 

Physick, Philip Syng (1768-1837), Am- 
erican physiaan, called ‘the father of Amen - 1 
can surgery,’ was bom m Philadelphia, Pa In I 
1805 he was appointed to the newly establish- j 
ed chair of suigery at the Umversity of Penn- 
sylvania, and m 1819 became professor of 
anatomy, retaimng this position until 1831 In 
1825 he was elected first American member of 
the Frendb Academy of Medicme Many nov- 
d mstruments and improved methods were 
mtroduced by him mto surgical work 
Physic Nut {Curcas), a genus of plants 
of the order Euphorbiaceae, havmg alternate, 
stalked, angled or lobed leaves, and corymbs 
of flowers on long stalks The seeds abound m 
an acrid fixed oil which makes them power- 
fully emetic and purgative, or m large doses 
poisonous 


Physiology 

Physics, that department of saence whidi 
IS concerned with the fundamental laws of the 
matenal universe These laws are best studied 
by means of the simpler configurations which 
constitute mammate nature, but the same 
laws are found to hold for organic nature, al- 
though the complexities of function and struc- 
ture assoaated with life add enormously to 
the difficulty of followmg m detail the action 
of these physical laws The broad distmction 
between chemistry and physics is that the 
former saence considers more particularly the 
molecular changes of matter, but the two 
branches of saence overlap, so that it is not 
possible to draw a dear ^e of division be- 
tween them The vanous branches of physics 
are treated under separate headings, such as 
Heat, Light, Sound, Electricity 

Physiocrat, the name now usually apphed 
to the French iconomtsts of the i8th century 
The founder and leader of the school was 
Frangois Quesnay (1694-1774), a French phy- 
sician and economist This sdiool held that 
land is the source of all wealth, and agricul- 
ture the only mdustry that mcreases wealth 
Since agnculture provides the sole revenue of 
a country, it was. hdd that the state should 
daim from the landowner and the farmer all 
the contributions it reqmred See Economics 
i Physiognomy, the art or saence of judg- 
' mg of the character from the external appear- 
ance, espeaally from the countenance The 
art IS founded upon the behef , whidi has long 
and generally prevailed, that there is an ulti- 
mate connection between the features and ex- 
pression of the face and the quahties and hab- 
its of the mmd See Crimenology, Anthrop- 
ology 

Physiography, a term understood to m- 
volve a compendious discussion of gravitation, 
heat, the composition of the crust of the 
earth, the movements of the sea, the phenom- 
ena of the atmosphere, and many cognate sub- 
jects, treated in this work under separate 
heads See ^arth. Geography, Geology, 
Geomorphology, Geodynamics, Atmo- 
sphere 

Physiology, as contrasted with Anatomy, 
which deals with orgamc structure, is con- 
cerned with the functions of hvmg organisms, 
and with those laws or pnnaples upon which 
vital processes and hfe itself depend While 
all hvmg oigamsms, be they plants or animals, 
are ultimately composed of morgamc matter, 
they are sharply differentiated from the non- 
hvmg by the possession of certain faculties or 
processes During hfe the orgamsm is a center 
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for the transformation of energy, and it rc' 
spends to certain outside influences or stimuli 
The swiafl mass of protoplasm know n as amoe- 
ba m virtue of life ediibits growth, mainte- 
nance, and reproduction, and these three ac- 
tivihes are common to every plant and to 
every animal Animals, as a rule, have in ad- 
dition the faculty of locomotion, and both the 
higher plants and anitnals pass through a stage 
of decay termmating in death 
Every hvmg being commences bfe as a min- 
ute mass of protoplasm, which is fundamental- 
ly the same whether the organism belongs to 
die animal or to the vi^ctable kmgdom In 
the course of development the cells arc differ- 
entiated in diverse directions, and to varymg 
degrees Some animal cells built up such a 
product as bone, certain cells of the hi^cr 
plants elaborate chlorophyll, a product of pro- 
toplasm, by means of which these plants are 
enabled to fabricate their food out of inor- 
ganic materials Animal cells, again, for their 
food require substances already organized by 
pre-eastmg cells In both cases the cells elab- 
orate the raw food matter mto more complex 
substances before they assimilate it 
By the division of labor whidi results from 
aggregation of cells a great economy of energy 
IS effected Cell anabolism probably builds up 
a senes of bodies whidi have a katabohe ten- 
dency-that is to say, they are hable to under- 
go a spbttmg-up process by means of which 
the molecular groups are rearranged and ener- 
gy IS evolved and manifested in heat and mo- 
tion A certam group of substances, some of 
which are constantly present in every hvmg 
ceD, IS known as proteid These protcids arc 
not themselves hable to spontaneous explo- 
sion, but It IS not unlikely that the addition 
of oxygen may temporanly omte some of them 
mto a new compound which is readily decom- 
posable Such a view explams the necessity for 
oxygen as well as the constant production of 
CMbon dioxide by the hvmg ceU The sources 
of the proteids of the human body are prcvi- 
oudy-fonned proteids, fats, and carbohydrates 
from v^etable and from ammal food, and 
should the materials supphed he more than 
sumaent for the needs of the moment, the hv- 
1% ^ can store them up for future use In 
me absence of suffiaent food supply the tissues 
hve upon themsdves, the more essential per- 
f or^g work and produemg heat at the cost 
of the less essential 

Alongside the muscular system as a libereb 
or spender of energy must be placed the ner 
ous tissues Before leavmg the body the ner 


ons form of energy is wholly or almost wliolly 
transformed into heat Heat and muscular 
work may be regarded as practically the sole 
forms in which energy leaves the mammalian 
body, and nerve and muscle may be regarded 
as the chief tissues b> which energy is expend- 
ed All the other tissues arc subservient to 
thise two supreme developments of proto- 
plasm The integumentary tissues dothc and 
protect the muscles and nerves, and also act 
as excretory organs The respiratory system 
provides the oxygen necessary for muscular 
and nervous activity, tvhilc the abmentary s>s- 
tem, With all its acccssoty glands, supplies 
fresh cnergj' by the ingestion and assimilation 
of food stuffs containing new stores of poten- 
tial energy . The arculatory systems of blood 
and lymph convey oxygen and pabulum to 
these all-important tissues as well as to those 
of secondary importance in the economy, and 
they remove such products of katabolism as 
arc deleterious or of no further use to the ac- 
tive cdls They also carry the waste products 
to the excretory organs, whose function is the 
discharge of useless or effete material formed 
by the splitting up of the complex proteids. 

In considering the phenomena of growth, 
certain cells, the leucocytes of the blood and 
the wandering connective tissue corpuscles, 

I may be looked upon as cmbr>onic residues of 


uuu*uc> vuuu vua amoeoom organisms compar- 
atively simple cells such as these grow and re- 
produce their kind in the same fa^ion as an 
amoeba In cells more highly differentiated than 
white blood and connective tissue corpuscles 
reproduction is less simple and easy, but even 
muscle fibres multiply by fission Among the 
higher vertebrates, nerve cells, which arc On, 
most highly spcaahzcd of all, lose in early 
rabryomc hfe the faculty of multiplication 
Their number is irrevocably fixed early in the 
existence of an individual But thqy piescrve 
the power of individual growth to a remark- 
able extent For the continuation of life a 
process of reproduction is necessary Through- 
out the entire organic world this process con- 
sists essentially in the detachment of a part of 
the parent In the higher plants and aniiniilif 
reproduction is sexual, the female element un. 
dergomg development only after fusion witl 
the male element From the food and energiJ 
s^phed by the parent the embryo bmlds m 
ite tissues until it is fit for separate existence 
The special form which Uie individual ulti- 

^ ^btyo in the parental de- 
ments l?or the physiological details of human 
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tissues, organs, and functions, see such articles 
as CxRCVLATioN or THE Blood, Digestion, 
Lungs, Reproduction, for vegetable physi- 
ology, see Plants 

Phytelephas, a genus of palms, of which 
the most important species is F maa ocarpa, 
the vegetable ivory tree 
Phytophthora, a group of parasitic fungi, 
of which much the most important speaes is 
P mfestans, the cause of the potato disease 
Piacenza. Town, capital of the provmce 
of Piacenza, on the r bk of Po Among the 
churches is the cathedral, dating from the 
12th century The church of San Sisto (1499) 
formerly contamed the famous Sistine Ma- 
donna by Raphael Founded as a Roman col- 
ony at the same time as Cremona, Placentia, 
as it was then called, was destroyed by the 
Gauls m 200 b c Ecdesiastical counals were 
held here in 1095 and 1132 It formed part of 
the duchy of Parma, until mcorporated in 
i860 with the kingdom of Italy, p 43,277 
Pianoforte. This instrument was invented 
about 1710 by Bartolommeo Cnstofori (1651- 
i 73 x)i a harpsichord maker in Florence It 
differs essentially from its now practically ob- 
solete precursors — ^the harpsidiord and the 
clavichord, m having its strmgs set in vibra- 
tion by hammers For many years after its 
invention the piano was only made in the 
large horizontal wing or tail form, which was 
that used for harpsichords With modifica- 
tions to suit various requirements, this is still 
the; most important form of the instrument, 
and bears the name of ‘grand ’ Upright pianos 
are thought to have been first made by C E 
Fnedena of Gera m Germany Hawkins was 
the first to adopt overspun strinp for the ^ 
bass, and to construct a complete iron frame 
Thomas Loud (1802) introduced diagonal 
stringing in upri^t pianos 
By varymg the proportions and adjustment 
of parts, makers can produce differences m 
tone, power and touch, but certain essential 
parts are common to all pianos Besides the 
case there are the ‘frame,’ which sustams the 
tension of the strings, the ‘sounding-board,’ 
which IS the voice of the instrument, and the 
‘action,’ which is the mechanism by means of 
which the stnnp are set m vibration and 
the tone is controlled The frame is now 
generally of iron, cast m one piece At one 
end of the frame there is a wooden wrest- 
plank, contaimng the tumng-pins, mto which 
the stnngs arc fastened, the other ends of the 
strings being secured to hitch-pins placed 
round the opposite end and side of the frame 
The stnngs rest upon hardwood bndges, 


which are glued to the sounding-board The 
latter is an important feature, as its propor- 
tions and properties determine to a large ex- 
tent the tonc-produang quahties of the m- 
strument The ktnngs when vibratmg, have 
their tremors conveyed by the bndges to the 
soundmg-board, which is thus set m vibra- 
tion The action is a wonderful piece of 
medianism In the modern piano there are 
usually only two pedals that controlled by 
the nght foot, and called the ‘loud’ pedal, 
when pressed down removes the dampers col- 
Icctivdy from all the stnngs, the ‘soft’ pedal 
diminishes the tone, either by shifting the 
action so that the hammers strike fewer 
stnngs, or by interposing a stnp of doth or 
felt, or by shortening the length of stroke of 
the hammers A third pedal is sometimes in- 
troduced, it IS used to obtam a sostenuto 
effect The stnngs for a piano are made of 
cast sted of the finest quahty, the smallest 
stnng having a breaking stram of about 300 
lbs The earher pianos sddom had a compass 
of more than four or five octaves, but as the 
mstrument devdoped the compass was ex- 
tended, and since about 1853 the term full 
compass — ^though some pianos have a few 
additional higher notes — has been understood 
to mean one of seven octaves Music for the 
piano 15 written on the bass and treble 
staves, and hke the organ, the piano is tuned 
to the system of equally tempered mtervals 
On February 7, 1936, a piano keyboard was 
reported that provides a seventeen note oc- 
tive It was mvented by A C Ogolenct, a 
Moscow musician His inspiration came from 
the fact that the present keyboard does not 
differentiate between sharps and flats The 
advantage daimed for this new keyboard is 
that it wiU make possible the rendition of 
Arabic and Iranian music In musical arcles 
it IS fdt that progress toward this change had 
already been made by Alex Saba, a Czecho- 
slovak composer, and also by Rimsky Kor- 
sakoff 

Pianoforte-players, Mechanical. The 
first method of plajnng an ordmaiy piano bjr 
mechanical means seems to have been that 
invented by Debain of Fans about 1848 The 
apparatus formed a part of the instrument m 
which it was used, and it could be introduced 
into organs and harmomums as well as into 
pianos Debam’s invention has been largely 
superseded by a system of mechanism control- 
ed by pneumatic action The musical nota- 
tion of the composition which the instrument 
performs is represented by perforations made 
in a scroll of tough, strong paper wound upon 
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a spool The instruinent is fumisbed with scv' I 
end little btllows ong^oUy worked by pedals* { 
as in playing the harmonium The more mod' 
em instrumoits arc entirely self-contained and 
are run by dectndly 

Piarists, or ^Fathers of Piona Schools / 1 
a rdipans congregation for the education of ! 
the poor, founded at Rome by a Spanidi 
pnest, Joseph of Calassansai m x 6 x 7 t confirm- 
ed by Gregory xr , and chiefiy active mPoland 
and Austna 

Piassava, or Piassaha, a name applied to 
either of two Brazilian pdms— vlttafea funi- 
fera (see Coqpixxa }^\sr) and Lcopoidvma 
piossobo-^and to the fibre obtained from their 
leaves It is exported in considerable quanti- 
ties, to be employed in the manufacture of 
brooms and hnidies 

Piastre, a silver coin used in Thrkey and 
Bsypti worth between four and five cents in 
United States money In history it was a silver 
tom of Spam woithabonl a dollar, and famil- 
iar m histoncd romance as the ‘piece of eight,* 
a name which refers to the subdivision of its 
value into eight silver reals 

Piaaby, state of Brazil, is bounded on the 


n by the Atbmtic Ocean, and on the nw b 
the state of MatanfiSo, from which it is seps 
rated by the rivet Paranabyha Its area 
xx 6 ,S 30 sqxn The surface is mostly a plan 
and consists dueSy of nch pastures on whic 
laige herds of cattle ate reared Cotton, tc 
bacco, lice, rubber, and sugar are cultivates 
The capital is Ihcrezma, p £09,508 
Piave, nver, N Italy, nses m the Garni 
Alps, flows s e between the Dolomites and tl 
Voietian Alps, then bends m an abrupt 
aag^ to the s e across the plam to the Gii 
ofVemce The Piave has from the b«®iaaiz 
of toe been the first important water harm 
of Italy on the e Its lower course was tl; 
«toe of bitter fighting dunng World War ; 

riave, Battle of. During World War 
(19^-18), the Italian Army took its stand i 
the Piavc foUowmg the retreat from the fiionz 
in November, X917 At that moment the oul 
look for Italy ^as dark The loss of Venii 
would compd the Italian Navy to fan bac 

tour OT five hundred miles to a base at Bra 

to. -ne Adriatic would thus become an Au! 

tnan lake, the Italian coastal towns woiddl 

^ prey of en^y warships, and the Meditei 

mnean infested with submarmes Atthiscrii 

^moment occurred the frmtful Conferem 
Lbiyd George, Oemencea 
SS ^ Itot session with their md 

advisers settled the vexed question of whj 


support, economic os wdl as military, Italy 
might expect from Great Britain and France 
and made Ae Neapolitan General Diaz Com- 
mandcr-m-Chicf of the Italian arnucs with 
General Badaglio as Cbicf/if the Gcneml Staff 
By Nov 9 the rearguard of the Italian Third 
Army was safely over the l^owcr Fiavc and 
the Duke of Aosta was prepared to stand fast 
against Boroeinc and Otto von Below At this 
juncture the nver was called upon to play an 
active part m the discomfiture of the invader 
On Nov 16 the floodgates of its canalized por- 
tions were thronm open, and the marshlands 
inundated to the sea Nevertheless, by Nov. 
x8 the Austrians possessed two more bndge- 
hcads on the Imwcr Piave None of these, 
however, could he used to advantage, for near 
the coast the Italian mfantry was receiving 
valuable assistance from the marines, and the 
big guns of the monitors were cooperating 
I with the land batteries Italy could, therefore, 

[ afford to heave a sigh of relief, and Germany, 
i rccogninng a protracted stalemate, withdrew 
her Fourteenth Army under Von Below 
With the coming of summer it become vita) 
i for Austria to assume the imtiative with or 
without German aid By June 17 the Aus- 
trians had thrown 14 now bridges over the 
1 nver from Cape Sde np to the Monti^o, the 
northeastern half of whidi was m thmr hands. 
Nearly soopoo men were across (he Piavc, and 
' Victory seemed ivitbin their grasp, when, as if 
in answer to a prayer, the nver rose in flood. 

, The Duke of Aosta achieved marked 
fay picrong the Austrian center between Fagare 
I and Candelu and xecovenpg the bank,; of the 
nver at several other points Before the dawn 
of June 34 bD of the west bank had been re- 
! covered by Italy 

! Pibroch (Gaelic, PtabrnreaeJid, *a p ipe 
, tunc’) , a form of bagpipe music, gimerally of a 
' warhke character, mcludmg marches, dirges, 

I etc 


« iwray-, on anoenc provmce of N France 
compnnng the present d^artment of Somme 
^ parts of Aisne and Pas-de-Calais, the m 

ItAniffinfc A# VkrlavAk «4.71 .^Vl .at ^ . 


Amiens was its capital 
Picareaitiie. See NoveL 
Picao, Pablo (1881), Spanidi post- 
nnpreffiionist pamter, the founder and 
^ouoit of the Cubist movement, horn m 
Malaga After vanous changes in style, be de- 
vdoped a purdy geometneal method, which 
he bandies ^th great techmeal faahty Ac- 
cording to his own statement, his works art 
of a psychical ta^ec than a phyacal nature, 
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his aim bemg to produce a pictonal equivalent 
of the emotions mspired by nature, not to per- 
petuate its external aspects See iMPsnssiosr- 

ISliC 

Picayune, a name derived from the Canb 
language, and used in Louisiana for a small 
coin worth 6^ cents, current before 1857 
Piccard, Auguste (1884- ), Belgian 

physiast In 1932 reached an altitude of 
54,120 ft in a balloon 
Piccard, Jean (1884- ), Am physicist, 

twin brother of Auguste, chemical engineer, 
with explosives as his specialty 
Pickering, Edward Charles (1846- 
1919), American astronomer, bom in Boston 
\ He established the first physical laboratory m 
the United States in the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and earned out valuable 
researches m light and m the spectra of stars 
In 1876-87 he was Phillips professor of astron- 
omy in Harvard, and m 1887 became Pam 
professor of astronomy In 1902 he was ap- 
pointed director of astronomy m the Carnegie 
Institution, Washington, D C 
Pickering, John (1777*1846), Amencan 
lawyer and philologist, son of Timothy Picker- 
mg, was born m Salem, Mass He was a found- 
er of the Amencan Onental Soaety and its 
president up to the tune of bis death, and was 
president of the Amencan Academy of Sa- 
ences He gave speaal attention to the lan- 
guages of the North Amencan Indians and 
published two works m this connection, be- 
sides as Greek-Enghsh lexicon 
Pickering, Timothy (1745-1829), Amen- 
r>an statesman, bom m Salem, Mass He par- 
tiapated m the campaign of 1777 agamst 
Howe, became quartermaster-general m 1780, 
ind took part m the campaign which resulted 
m the capture of Comwalhs at Yorktown He 
was diosen a ddegate to the convention which 
ratified the Federal Constitution, and in 1789 
he was a delegate to the convention which 
framed a new state constitution In 1790 he 
was sent by the government on the important 
mission to the Iroquois Indians, during 179X- 
95 was postmaster-general, and m 1795 was 
appomted secretary of war Dunng his ad- 
mmistration of this office a mihtary school at 
West Point was estabh^ed In X795 he be- 
ame secretary of state, an office he continued 
to hold until May, x8oo, when, owmg to a 
quarrel with President Adams, against whom 
he had secretly been workmg, he was dismiss- 
ed Ih X803-11 he was a U S senator, 
and in xfiis and 1814 he was elected to Con- 
gress. and in x8x7 became a member of the ex- 


ecutive council of Massachusetts Among hic 
pubh^ed works may be noted Letters Ad-' 
dressed to ' the Native Amencan (1797) 
Pickering, William (X796-X854), Eng- 
hsh publi^er The Diamond Classics (x82i- 
31) was his first venture Other senes were 
the Chnstian Classics and the Oxfoid Classics 
He adopted the Aldine Press trade-mark, used 
boards covered with dyed doths mstead of pa- 
per for bmdmg, and became famous for the 
choice dehcacy of his work 
Pickering, William Henry (1858-1938), 
Amencan astronomer, born in Boston, Mass 
In Peru he chmbed to an altitude of 19,- 
500 ft on Mount El Misti with the object of 
examimng atmosphenc conditions at different > 
altitudes He is the author of Visual Observa- 
tioits of the Moon and Planets (X900) , Atlas 
of the Moon (1903) , The Moon (1903) , etc 
Picket. A small detachment of soldiers, 
usually a platoon or section under command 
of an officer or a selected non-commissioned 
officer, posted m a convement position from 
which, by means of sentmels and patrols, it 
can preserve an uninterrupted view of the 
ground to the front and flanks and report 
promptly any movements of the enemy 
Picketing, a term used to designate the 
practice among workmen on strike of postmg 
men to prevent non-stnking workmen from 
filhng the places left vacant in consequence of 
I the strike Such pickets are usually stationed 
at the entrance to workplaces, or at point 
where non-stnkers must pass, and endeavor 
through persuasion to deter the latter from 
contmumg in employment So long as pickets 
do not employ force or intimidation, and do 
not annoy non-stnkers by their acts, they are 
withm their n^ts as atizens Li any impor- 
tant strike, however, it usually happens that 
some pickets will resort to violence or threats 
to attain their ends Hence it has become com- 
mon for employers to apply to the courts to 
enjom strikers agamst pic^tmg and its at- 
tendant unlawful acts 
Pickett, Elbert Deets (1885- ) tem- 

perance worker, bom at Daingerfidd, Texas 
He studied hquor control in Great Bntam and 
France dunng 19x9 and represented the gov- 
ernment at the x6th Intemational Congress 
Against Alcohol m 1921 He is the managing 
editor of the Cyclopedia of Temperance and 
the author of Enemies of Youth 
Pickett, George Edward (1825-75), Am- 
encan soldier m the Confederate service, bom 
at Richmond, Va At fair Oaks, June x, 1862, 
his bngade repulsed the attack of four Feder- 
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al regunents, and at Gaines’s Mill, June %7t 
1862, he uras so severely wounded as to be in- 
capaotated for duty until late in the year On 
July 3i 1S63, he led bis division in its magnifi- 
cent charge on Cemetery Ridge at Gettysburgi 
the failure of which decided the issue of the 
battle He commanded the Confederate m- 
fantry defeated by Shendan at Five Forks, 
Aphl 1, 1865 

Pickford, Mary (1893- ), Amcncan 

motion picture actress, bom m Toronto, Can- 
ada, and named Gladys Mary Smith After 
playmg in minor parts, she was starred by 
David Bdasco in 1913 as Juliet m A Good Lit- 
tle Demi Her first appearance on the silver 
screen was m The Vtohn iifaher of Cremona 
Among her best known pictures are Stella 
if arts, Pottyanna and SSkt She martied Doug- 
las Fairbanks in 1920 She is now head of 
the Mary Pickford Company, Hollywood, and 
the author of If 7 »y Not Try God (1934) Di- 
vorced, 1935, marned Buddy Rogers, 19:7, 

Piekimg consists in preserving fruits or 
other vegetable products in spiced vmegar 

Picquart, Georges (1854-1914), French 
soldier, bom at Strassburg, was appomted to 
the War Office staff Pot his evidence 

in theEsterhaay tnal (1898) he was imprison- 
ed Bi 1908, after the reinstatement of Drey- 
fus m the army, Picquart was appomted bng- 
aAer-general, and became Muuster of War in 
the cabinet of Clemenceau See Joseph Rem- 
aeh’s VAffatre Dreyfus (1898) 

Picqaet. See Piquet. 

Acid, tnmtro-phenol (CHiOH) 
(NOija, a product of the action of nitnc aod 
on many compounds containing the hemeae 
nudeus It yieids explosive salts by the sub- 
^tution of metals for the hydrogen of the 
hy*o^l group, and IS used both as a dye. 
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sneus, under such ns 
as mchnite and lyddite 

Picnte, a ciystallme igneous rock w 
consttts essentiany of ohvme and auate. 
usualty also contains iron omdes, a httte i 
^r, motite, hornblende, and Pic 
fom a subdivision of the pendotitias 
Fictet, Raoul Pierre (1842.1030). S 
savant, bom at Geneva, where he afterr 
bec^ a professor He is chiefly knowr 
his Work on the hquefaction of 

r s of Cohm 

Thedaefsfa 

S 3 magmtude and Sinan quality 

irihabitmg the Br 
ultimately merged m the 


tic populations The word was apphed by the 
Romans, in the sense of Latin ptciits, 'a painted 
man,’ to those tribes who stained themselves 
blue and green The Walt of Hadrian, built to 
repel their mroads'^, is locally known as the 
Piets' Wall But although th^ were specially 
associated with the territory that is now called 
Scotland, they had also colonics in the onginal 
ScoUa-— 1 e Ireland— notably m Ulster The 
Insh Piets suffered a great defeat in 557, at 
the hands of the Owen O’Neills and ano&cr 
Gachc dan Eventuainy the national life of 
the Piets received its death-blow in 844, when 
Kenneth MacAlpin cstabhsbcd the Gachc su- 
premaqr by his crowmng vicloiy at Stirling 
See Nidiol^n’s Kelltc Researches (1904) 
Picture Post Cards. The fashion of col- 
lecting picture post cards originated apparent- 
ly in German} , the originators being cntcrptis. 
mg hotel-keepers Then the artists took up 
the subject in France, Germany, Bd^um, 
Holland, and Italy The carhest English pic- 
ture post card m existence bears the date 
March ig, 1872 Post cards were first used tx- 
tenavdy m the United States in 1897 
Pieture-Rostoriag, as an art, onginatcd m 
Venice, the St Lawrence of Titian being a 
noted speamcn Old jnetures arc best deaned 
by fluid solvents (alcohol), and new by dry 
fnebon 


tograpbs and ctchmgs, is the earliest and most 
natural method of commumcatmg ideas be- 
tween those who arc debarred by distance or 
other causes from intercourse by of 
^ceeb or signals Among embzed races the 
pictures of objects became gradually abbre- 
viated mto conventional symbols m whidi the 
ongmal hkencss was almost lost (For an ac- 
^nt of such Ideographs and the evolution of 
tetters, sec H]EaoGi.vTBics ) 

Pidgm. Charles Felton (1844-1923), Am- 
wcan author, stahstiaan, and inventor, was 
bom at Roxbury, Mass Among bis many in- 
mtions for savmg derical work m preparing 
statics are an electnc addmg and tabulating 
machine, an dectnc typewriter tabulator, and 
a multiple adding or chip system 

a jargon used m commer- 
Iv of * Chmese, consisting chief- 

ly of En^sb, with some Chmese and Portu- 
words, constructed accoidmg to Chmese 


Po-nrf r: » traversed by thi 

Its fertile plamsprodua 

nee, hemp, chestnuts, fruits, oUves, truffles 
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and wme. It is also noted for its silk, p 508,- 
626 It was occupied by the French in 2796, 
passed to Sardinia in 18x4, and in 1859 to 
Italy. 



Picture-wnttng 


1 N American Indian, Wy- 
oming (*one Indian killed an- 
other’) 2 Ojibway chiefs’ me- 
monal post (the mversion of 
the figures symbolizes death) 

3, 4 Mexican mscnptions from 
Atliaca and from Masaya 

Piedmonte Plateau Region, an area of 
considerable extent, lymg between the Atlantic 
Coastal Plain and the Appalachian Mountains 
The underlymg rocks of this region are old 
metamorphic cr3rstalhnes in complex rdation- 
^p and structure which -were, during the long 
Cretaceous penod of erosion, reduced to al- 
most a plam (peneplain) Subsequent eleva- 
tion of the eastern contmental border caused 
a retreat of the sea, bnnging the Atlantic 
Coastal Plam mto existence and at the same 
time raismg the former peneplam to a height 
consistent with the term plateau 
Pierce, Franklin (1804-69), 14th Presi- 
dent of the Umted States, bom at ILUsboro, 
N H , Nov 23, 1804 In 1829 Pierce entered 
the N H legidature, where he served four 
years, the last two as speaker of the House. Hi 
1832 he was elected a representative m Con- 
gress, where he also served four years In 1837 
he succeeded John Page m the Senate, enjoy- 
mg the distinction of being the youngest mem- 
ber of that body He resigned his seat Aug 31, 


1842, and resumed the practice of law at Con- 
! cord Here he shortly rose to adrnowledged 
leader^p of the bar On the outbreak of the 
Mexican War in 1846, Pierce was commission- 
ed colond of the Nmth New Hampdiire In- 
fantry, and on March 3, 1847, was made a 
bngadier-general of volunteers He went to 
Vera Cruz, served under Gen Scott m the 
campaign agamst the City of Mexico 
In Jan , 1832, the Democratic state conven- 
tion of N H nommated Pierce for President, 
but he refused to permit his name to be used 
Under the lead, however, of Senator James W 
Bradbury of Maine, his classmate and fnend, 
his candidaqr was skOfuTly nursed In the 
Democratic national convention at Baltimore, 
m June, his name did not appear until the 
33th ballot, on the 49th ballot he received 282 
votes m a total of 288 His popular vote was 
1,60x494, agamst 1,386,380 for Scott and 136,- 
667 for &e Free Soil candidate, John P Hale 
The leading events of his administration were 
the settlement of the Mexican boundary con- 
troversy by the Gadsden purchase, the adjust- 
ment of a controversy with Great Bntam over 
the fishenes, and the conclusion of a treaty 
providmg for reaproaty with Canada for ten 
years, acommeraaltreaty with Japan follow- 
mg upon the expedition of Commodore Perry, 
the Ostend Mamfesto, the reorganization of 
the consular and diplomatic service, the es- 
tablishment of the United States Court of 
Claims, and the completion of survej^ for a 
Pacific railroad In the Democratic National 
Convention of 1856 he showed at first con- 
siderable strength, but failed of renommatiOn 
Piers Plowman. SeeLangland, William. 
Pieta, a work of art representmg the 
lamentation of the women over the body of 
Christ after its removal from the cross 
Pietists, a party m the Lutheran Church, 
which appeared m Germany at the end of the 
17th century They laid great stress on the 
emotional m religion and decried dogmas and 
ecclesiastical mstitutions The extravagance of 
the pietists brought the movement mto con- 
tempt, and the name has now an opprobrious 
signification, impljung lack of mtdbgent bdief 
or mere affectation of piety 
Pietra Dura, Florentine mlaid work of the 
finest kmd, formed of stones of extreme hard- 
ness, such as agate, jasper, chalcedony, carne- 
han, amethyst, ancl lapisl^h, set m a slab of 
marble, generally of a ckick color. 

Piezometer, an instrument for measuring 
the compressibihfy of hquids It consists of 
a Qrlmdrical bulb and tube to contam the h- 
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quid, which is enclosed b> immersing the open 
end of the tube in some mcrcur> at the fool 
of a strong glass ohndcr 
Pig (zoological) The family Suidac in- 
cludes the doven-hoofed ungulate mammals 
ivhosc domestic races arc called pigs, hogs, or 
swine Thc\ arccloscl) related to the Hippo- 
potomidae and Dicotylldac or peccancs (the 
latter being sometimes popularlj classed with 
the Suidae), and the three families together 
form the group Spinac Among the more im- 
portant characters of the pig familv are the 
presence of an elongated mobile snout, which 
terminates in a naked disc-hke surface bear- 
ing the nostrils, and of four complete toes on 
each foot, o! which two touch the ground 
and the other two, though elevated, arc use- 
ful in preventing the foot from readily sink- 
ing in marshv ground The animals arc mote 
or less gregarious Tlic flc«ih of ivild pigs is 
palatable, boar’s bead being a famous dish 
The Suidae arc confined to the Old World, the 
peccancs to the New* 

Domestic Pics — ^All known domestic 
breeds of swine may be divided into tw'o 
groups The European hog (Sms seroja) 
sprung from and resembling the wild boar, 
and the Asiatic pigs, presumably descended 
from the Indian wild boar (Siis cnstotiis) 
The breeds with a white color, fine bones, 
thm skin, short legs, and a tendency to fatten 
at an early age, take these charactenstics from 
the Chinese hogs The black breeds, like the 
Essex, obtain their marked characteristics 
from the Neapolitans The Yorkshire, the 
pnncipal English white breed, is divided into 
three sub-vanetics The Large Whiles or 
l<arge Yorks, Middle Whites, represented by 
Ac Chcshircs, and the Small Whites or Small 
Yoricshires, whidi arc considered the snm i V st 
and finest of the white breeds They mature 
mriy and fatten quickly Pigs arc raised fn 
all parts of the Dmted States, but the great 
pork-producing section is the Mississippi val- 
Ity, where corn is abundant and cheap 
mugh prohibited by the Jews, and later 
by Ac Mohammedans, pork has been a popu- 
lar flesh food since carhest times, and con- 
sutntes a large part of Ae diet of many na- 
tions The ham and iAoulders are corned and 
snutod, and fat cuts are cured for salt pork 
or bacon Lard, or rendered fat, is an im- 
portant culmaty product Pig dun is tanned, 
tmlang a leaAer popular for saddles, for 
traveHmg bags, ate The bustles are of much 

value for brush making w roiicn 

j"* Dove, names apphed in the 
extended sense to all the members of the fam- 


il} Columhidac or rc<;trictcd to the numerous 
spcacs of the genus Columba, to w'hich be- 
long the domesticated pigeon and the wild 
pigeons of Western Europe. The family is 
cosmopolitan, being most abundanth repre- 
sented in the Malay Archipelago, New' Guinea, 
and the neighboring islands In nil pigeons the 
bod> IS compact, while the power of fligltt 
is usttall> grc.'it, and the habits arc generally 
similar to those of the domesticated form 
(See PaviT PiOLONs) The three European 
species have interest foe all the world because 
of their associations. Thej arc (he wood- 
pigeon or cuAat (C patumbus), which Ciin 
be rccognircd by the broad white patch on 
cadi side of the neck, the white band on the 
w>ing, and the variously-tinted breast, the 
rock'doic (C hvta), the origin of the domes- 
ticated races, distinguidicd by the white rump 
and the two black b.Tnds on the wing and 
the stock-dove (C ernes), m W’hich the rump 
is gray. Not \ct>' dificrent from these is the 
common American mourning dove (Zmai- 
ditra maerure), and other tree doves occur in 
Central America 

Fancy Pigrons are a large number 

of \'nnctics of fancy pigeons, differing w'ldcly 
in outward appearance The breeding and 
teanng of pigeons is a profitable hobby with 
man> Pigeon post was used by the Romans 
It 15 now organized for war purposes by alt 
the European militar>' powers Tlicrc arc 
many kinds of homing pigeons, but that gen- 
erallj preferred is a Belgian variety knoivn as 
the 'Licgcois’ English pigeons arc stronger 
but heavier All these breeds arc believed to 
be in part derived from the earner pigeon used 
as a messenger in remote ages in Persia A 
pigeon has been known to cany a message 
J,04o m , but this is quite exceptional, and it 
Is generally held that loo m is as much as 
should be attempted The rate of flight for 
Astanccs up to about 150 m appears to aver- 
age usually about 37 m an hour, but decreases 
for longer distances The message is wntten, 
or microscopically photographed, on very fine 
paper or film, rolled Ughtly and enclosed in a 
goosc-quiII ease, whidi is then attached by a 
waxed silk thread to the root of a strong feath- 
er in the bird’s tail Homing pigeons require 
careful selccUon and breeding, much atten- 
tion, and regular training In the German mil- 
itety lofts they are fed twice a day on vetches 

Pigeon-shooting, a sport of English origin, 
can he traced onward from 1793 in America 

“ “‘‘“y clubs and for 
^ National championship up to about iqoo 
These laws prohibited wild birds and the dav 
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targets (known as 'Blue Rocks’) were substi- 
tuted They are made of pitch and day, col- 
ored blue, are about 3^ inches in diameter 
The Grand Amencan Handicap, is the chief 
event of the kind during the year 

Pigments are the dry powder colors which, 
when mixed with suitable vehides, form oil 
or water pamts They are obtamed chiefly 
fiom minerals, bemg compounds of metals, as 
the oxide, carbonate, silicate, chromate Other 
pigments are obtained from the ammal kmg- 
dom — such as sepia, and from the cuttle-fish 
Others again are obtamed from the vegetable 
kingdom — such, for example, as madder, in- 
digo, sap green, and gamboge, while a few 
are of a nondescnpt character— such as as- 
phaltum, a kmd of pitch 

Pigments, of animals See Color of 
Animals. 

Pig-sticking, or wild-boar hunting, a sport 
practised m Incha, Germany, N Africa, New 
Zealand, and other countries The pig-stick- 
ers are mounted on horses, and carry a spear, 
about eight feet in length, which is used with 
an underhand action 

Pika, or Tailless Hare (lAigomys) a 
genus of small rodents related to the hares 
and rabbits ^In appearance pikas resemble 
guinea-pigs, being about the same siae Typ- 
ically mountam forms, they are abundant in 
the Rocky Mountams (the cony, or little 
chief hare, L prtnceps) and m the Himalayas 

Pike (JErox lucnts), a voraaous fresh-water 
fish of the family Esocidae, occurring 
throughout the northern hemisphere. The 
body IS narrow and elongated, reachmg a 
leni^ of from 45 to 46 inches, and a weight 
of from 35 to 36 lbs , or even more The gen- 
us IS represented in Amenca by six smaller 
species commonly called pickerel, while B 
estoi, the great pike of the Great Lakes, is 
called 'muskelunge,* or ‘maskinonge ’ All pos- 
sess game quahties and are excellent eating 
« Pike, a mihtary weapon, consisting gener- 
ally of a long lancehead attadied to a wood- 
en pole or an iron spike The pike has now 
been superseded by the more deadly bayonet 

Pike, Albert (i8og-gi), Amencan poet 
' He practised law in Arkansas, and in the 
Mexican War he commanded a squadron in 
the Arkansaw Calvary Regiment At the 
opening of the Civil War he was Confeder- 
ate commissioner to negotiate treaties with 
the Indians From 1866 to x868 he practised 
law m Memphis, Tenn , then removmg to 
Washmgton, D C, where he afterward re- 
sided, practising m the Supreme and distnct 


courts He rose to prominence m Free- 
masonry in the U S , and published MoraU 
and Dogma 0/ Freemasonry (1870) and 
other Masonic works 'To the Mocking- 
Bird,’ ‘The Widowed Heart,’ and ‘Dixie’ are 
among his best known poems, some of which 
reach a high level His writings were col- 
lected as Prose Sketches and Poems (1834), 
Nugx, verse (1854), and Poetns (1873 and 
i8Sz) 

Pike, Nicolas (1818-xgog), Amencan 
naturalist He removed early m hfe to 
Brooklyn, N Y , and was the first to identify 
mastodon remams discovered in the neigh- 
boring town of Jamaica Through the mflu- 
ence of Daniel Webster he was appomted 
S consul in the island of Mauntius He pre- 
sented to Harvard more than 800 specimens 
and drawings of the fish of the Indian Ocean, 
and received the special thanks of Prof 
Agassiz 

P.ike, Zebulon Montgomery (l 779 ~lS^ 3 )> 
American soldier, born at Lamberton, N J 
111 1805 he was ordered to ascertain the true 
source of the Mississippi, and m the course 
of the following winter worked his way with 
a small party as far north as Cass Lake He 
also explored the Rocky Mountains, one of 
whose peaks bears his name * 

Pike’s Peak, a summit (14,107 ft high) 
of the Rocky Mts, 12 m w of Colorado 
Springs, Col It was named after Gen Zeb- 
ulon M Pike 

Pilatus, mountain mass, w of the s arm of 
lake of Lucerne, Switzerland, reaches an 
altitude of 7,000 ft A legend placed here 
the suiade of Pontius Pilate, but the name 
IS m reahty denved from piUatvs, as the 
range is often ‘capped’ by clouds 

Pilchard, or Sardine {Clupea ptlcJiardus)t 
a European fish belonging to the same genus 
as the herrmg and the sprat In commerce 
the pilchard and the sardme are regarded 
as distinct, but the sardme of the French 
fineries is the pilchard m its first year The 
habits are almost'exactly the reverse of those 
of the herrmg The fishery is conducted 
dunng the winter near the shore, the boats 
rarely gomg more than ten miles out The 
young forms appear on the western coasts of 
France from May onwards, and have then 
a length of from five to seven' mdies It is 
these young forms which constitute the sar- 
dines of commerce The fish are captured 
both in dnft-nets and in semes The sardmes 
are salted as soon as they are taken into port, 
and subsequently cooked m oil, and then 
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soidcTcd into tin boxes which ore filled with 
pure oh\c oil Conmnim in RnUanx i^ 
the chief center oi lhi< indU'trx 
Pile DweUint;*’ Tlic ai^tom ot hvmt: in 
homes built upon a pi if form supported bv 
wooden pilei> i« of ptexl antiquity, and ob> 
Moudv Md Its onqin m Uic desire for sc* 
cunt\ aintmt wild beasts 
Piles, or Hemorrhoids, arc chtcfl> due to 
the prc<cncc of some ohclruction to the portal 
circulation 

Plies nnd Pile Driving \ load mai be 
supported on «ofi or trcnclirrou*^ pround b> 
driiint; down one or a number of Inm;. 
lca\5 stake<i or round timber*, called pile^ 
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great anUqutli (sec Poe Dwitmos) 
are used m the same way to-day, in \ 
extent, afiording the clicapc<t mtil 
of securing a foundation where the soil i 
not cany the load dircctlj , or w here it is i 
conicnicnt to spread the foundation sc 
dcnuy Timber piles arc most u«cd, but 
recent times iron, concrete, and rcinfor 
con^tc ha\c found application In < 
method, the concrete is rammed into the Ii 
by heavy drop hammers, tendmg to force 
concrete out mlo the sod and thus form 
en^ed bottom section The Raymond ] 
K fonned within a thin steel shell Ml m 
hole after withdrawing the dnvuig core : 
wmplex method cinploj»s a strong lubi 
onving pile, through which the concrcti 
attt rammed down, the sled pile being gr 
pulled up UK etam-luiS p 
^uiumd^d HusIubwJb 

ifS steam-cngmi' sliding m 

® succession olfd 
blows, which are more effecUve and 
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de^tructnc to the pile-hcid than the hexMcr 
imp lets of an nrdinarx dnier hammer Jet- 
iinv piM down i- done b% nil an* of a water 
pijie fastened along the ‘•ide of the pile or 
pa^Mne through the cinUr (in concrete 
pitest. a stream of water under Iicaw pres- 
sure hung forced through thi pipt «o a< to 
scour awaj the earth from in front of ihi 
pile }ioint 

Piionm, one who mates n special )oumc> 
(thence caltnl a ‘ptignmage’) for the purjwse 
of aicittng a shnne or other hallowed spot 
Pilgnmarrs arc common o nio>.l religions, 
and man) place* are crcditid with special 
sanciitj 1 bus Ibi mmquc of the s icrcfl city 
of Metca attract* diiout Modtms from all 
parts of Islam 

Pilgrim Fnthers In \mcncan hiMorx , the 
name applied immariK to the 41 male pas. 
sengers (uclusnc 01 sen ant*) on the J/m*. 
fivtrr who landed .it Ph mouth. M.ass, in 
1620, on Dee II The title is somi limes in 
accunauh applied to all the earli settlers 0: 
Massachusetts who held smiiiir rrbgiOL* 
\icw« 

j Pilgrim Fnthers, United Order of the. 

I \ fraternal orpam7.ation established m 1S79 
for the puriHise of fumi«hing insurance 

PiHnr, the pier on w Inch the arches rest tn 
decoratixi architecture, .although the biUn 
mcdiiwal writers '•mploacd the word roltiw 
r« Sir Christopher Wren constantly u«e« 
I'pillar’ m licscnbmL both Rom.an .and Gothic 
buildings 

Pillau, or Pillay, a Turkish drb 0/ nee 
with fowl or mutton, raisins, almonds, chd- 
jhes, and cardamons boiled or stewed to- 
gether, and sened up with sweet praxy and 
fned onions 


Amcncan ethnologist, born in Washington, 
p C In 1891 he took charge of the cthno- 
wgical work at the Smithsonian Institution 
He published, among other orks, Languages 
oj the north Amenean Indtans (1885) : £5- 
ktmo Uftguage (188?), and Mesaean Lan^ 
gmge (1895) 

Pillory. This was a frame creeled in a pub- 

in which Malefactors were exposed to the 
^bhe The pillory was abolished by act of 
Congress in 1839 

A forufication in Tennessee, 

^®s“sippi over It was con- 
Confi^cratcs under dirccUon 
of Gen Gideon J PiBow m X861.62, but. 
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after the defeat of the Confederate vessels 
on the nver, was dismantled on May 25, 
1862. ' 

Pills, the most generally convemenf and 
popular of all forms of medicine They arc 
formed from masses of a consistence suffi- 
cient to preserve the globular shape, and yet 
not so hard as to be of too difficult solution 
in the stomach and intestines v 

Pilot, a person specially deputed to take 
charge of a ship while passing through a 
particular sea, reach, or dangerous channel, 
or from or into a port Pilot boats usually 
he well out to sea (5 to 200 m ) in the le- 
gions most traversed by ships When the pilot 
is received on board a merchant ship he 
takes entire charge of her navigation, subject 
only to the nght of the captain to supersede 
him if in his jui^gment this step becomes nec- 
essary 

Pilot Fish (Nauaates ductot), or Ro- 
mero, a fish belonging to the family Caran- 
gidae It IS usually found in the open sea, and 
is widely distnbuted in tropical and temper- 
ate regions It measures about a foot m 
length, is shaped hke a mackerel and is van- 
able in color 

Pilot Snake, the popular name of a harm- 
less colubrine snake (Coluber obsoktus) of 
the Eastern United States It is lustrous black 
with white-edged scales, and is sometimes six 
feet in length 

Piloty, Karl yon (1826-86) , German his- 
torical pamter, was bom in Mumch Among 
his best works are Announcement of the Sen- 
tence of Death to Mary Stuart, The Discov- 
ery of America and Thusnelda in the Tri- 
umph of Germameus A replica of the last 
IS m the Metropohtan Museum of Art, New 
York City 

Pilsen, aty, Czechodovakia, now Plzen 
Brewmg is the leading industry, Pilsener beer 
having a world-wide reputation The town 
was stormed by Count Mansfield in the 
Thirty Years* War (1618) , it was Wallen- 
stein’s headquarters in 1633-4, P 121,200 

Pilsudski, Joseph (1867-1935), Polish 
public offiaal, spent five years in exile in Si- 
beria for alleged conspiracy in an attempt on 
the hfe of Alexander ni After his return from 
exile (1892) , he assisted in organizing the Po- 
lish Soaalist Party and became editor of 
its secret paper, Robotnik (The Workman), 
whose aim was to prepare the people to work 
for mdependence In the Great War the Po- 
lish Military Organization under Pilsudski’:: 
leadership helped to free Poland from Rus- 


sia and eventually from the Central Powers 
In Warsaw (1918), he became Chief of State 
This office he retained until the adoption of 
the constitution, when he dechhed the office ^ 
of president He accepted, however, the of- 
fice of mimster of war and chairman of the 
supreme army council 

Pilsudski virtually became dictator of Po- 
land For more than a decade he carefully 
balanced Poland’s foreign policy to avoid em- 
broilment with Soviet Russia, to the east, and 
Repubhean Germany, to the west, preserving 
the wartime friendship with France But the 
rise of Adolf Hitler m Germany found Pil- 
sudski leamng to a puzzling Germanophile 
attitude He signed a ten-year peace agree- 
ment which helped the Nazis develop a 
stronger pohey agamst France He died m 
May, 1935 

Piltdown Skull, a paleolithic human skull 
<found m Piltdown Common, Sussex, England, 
m 1912 It IS said 'to belong to the Pliocene 
period, and to be much older than the skulls 
of cavemen discovered in Germany, Belgium, 
and France 

Pimento, a genus' of tropical Amencan 
tiees belongmg to the order Myrtaceae The 
chief species are P ofictnalis, the pimento, or 
all-spice bush, furmshing in its dried unnpc 
fruit the spice known by that name 

Pimpernel, a name given to certam plants 
belonging to the genus AnagaUis, a subdivi- 
sion of the order Pnmulaceae The scarlet 
pimpernel (A arvensts) is sometimes known 
as the poor man’s weather-glass, because its 
flowers open only m fine weather 

Pin, an article of wood or metal, usually 
cyhndncal in shape, used to fasten objects 
together Safety-pins were an invention of 
the Bronze Age By the 14th century pins 
had reached a place of importance m the 
commeraal world In 1483 the importation 
of pins into England was forbidden, and in 
1543 an Act of Parliament regulated then 
sale and manufacture ‘Pmnes must be 
double-headed, the shank well smoothed, the 
point well sharpened,* and they couM be sold 
only on the fitst and second day of January 
From this custom the expression ‘pin-money,* 

15 said to have originated for then husbands 
supplied their wives with mon^ expressly for 
their purchase In 1817 Seth Hunt, an Eng- 
lishman, patented an unsuccessful pin-mak- 
ing machine and seven years later, L W 
Wright, an Amencan, patented the machine, 
which revolutionized the pm industry Not 
until 1836, when the Howe Manufactunng 
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Co oiKned a fnctor> in liirmincHnm, Conn - 1 
ccticut, the industrj practtcall> cMib- 
h«hcd 

Pina Cloth, an cxpcn«)\e hltric midc b\ 
Ihr natives of the Pliihppine I«land« from 
(he fibren of the pine-apple leaf (diiottos 
satha), 

Pinar del Rio, dt) , Cuba, in the province 
of Pinar del Rio 

Ptnehot, Gifford (1^6^-1946} , Anurican 
forester and pubbe ofiicnl, was born in Sims- 
buij'. Conn He was made president of the 
Kahonal Conservation A«<QCii(ton in 1910, 
nas commi$<aoncr of forestry for Pennsyl- 
vania, 1930-J93j, and snvemor of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1933-1937 He nas re-elected for 
He uas one of the founders of the 
Yale School of Porcstrv, nci;otiatcd the 
settlement of antliraatc coal stnKe (1933) 
and served on many commissions in connec- 
tion with conservation, aRnculturc, and eht- 
aemy in ftovemment WTicn Pinchot rcMgncd 
as national forester in the Taft \dm1niMr3- 
tion and led a fight aqain«t Secretary of the 
Interior Balhnger, the inadent was a factor 
in the break between President Taft and 
Theodore Roo<cvcU which divided the Rep- 
ubhon Patlv m 1913 {See Fonrswv ) 
Pinckney, Charles Cetesworth (1746- 
1825), was colonel (177(1) on Wathinglon’s 
Stan, was a member of the « nvtntiim which 
fraiwd the Federal Constitution in 1787, of 
the S C Convention which ratified the Con- 
sliluUonandofthcS C ConvUiulional Con- 
venUon in 17^ In 1797 i,q ^^3, appointed 
with Marshall and Gerry to treat with 
rnince, but, as Talleyrand demanded $240,- 
w a condiUon of bcgmninR nepoliations 
ibc American commissioners broke off rela- 
tions and Marshall and Pinckney returned to 
^nca When warned by Talleyrand that 
a refusal to negoUate might prcapitate war, 

ar he it then, millions for defence but not 
J^t for tnbute’ When war seemed ,m. 
h ^® “ppowted major 
He was selected 
as ^Tedc^t candidate for vice-president 
m ifiooi and was the candidate for president 
a^t Person m 1804. and against Madi- 

Pmdar (52a to 442 a c ), Greek lync noct 
wis a native of Thebes m bS Sd 
l«g;^ to one of lU noblest and ni«t 
^t famihcs He was influenced by the 
^ehan poetess Connna. with whoa he « 
aid to have competed several tiB»»«j and al- 


wavs un^urci-sfultv Hivctrhrvt extant pwm 
wav written m 30: »c , am! bis httvi in 452 
or fco Some aulhontiev date hiv deith 
nriicr than 4t;, but its lime and manner are 
uncrrt'iin His extant iiotms rrpn<:ent only 
one side of Ins }xiriic activ itv , Tlu y are all 
Lptfiaan Odrt—odes written in iionor of 
victors m the Greek national games Pmthr 
also compost d hvmns of praivi to the gods; 
i paeans or songs of praver and th misgiving, 
cbieflv to Apollo, dincc songs of a sfcuhr 
nature for festivals, proces-innal hvmns, 

I hymns for ehoru«e' of girls; taiiditorv (loim- 
on heroes, drinking songs, dithvramiK or 
hy mnv to Dionv sus , and, 1 istlv, dirpi Odes 
of Pindar touch but bghtlv on the individuil 
fieriormer or bis feat; they soon pvsv to 
speak of the glones of the familv or the na- 
tion from which he Is sprung, and, in retell- 
ing some wclMnown myth, litumine iiw 
present with the past 

Pindut, a mounfam chain m ctntral Greece, 
dividing Tiiessaly from Cpims, its eriatest 
height is 7,6 Cs ft 



I, Stamen, 3, scale, 3, seed; 
4> cone 


to the family Comfcrac Mav 
s^es and vancUcs occur which arc dislrfb- 

hatf if Ik northern 

tolf of the globe, reaching even into the 
tropics, where they do^ IbT ZLZ 
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slopes They are distinguished by their 
needle-Iike leaves in dusters of one to five 
The fruit of the pine is a woody cone matur- 
ing in two or three years Most of the 
speaes fall mto two fairly well-marked groups 
— ^'hard* pmes and ‘soft’ pmes The haid 
pines are heavier and darker-colored, rangmg 
from yellow to deep orange or brown The 
soft pines are hghter, and range m color 
from light red to white When once weill 
seasoned, pme wood is not subject to the 
attacks of boring msects The straight- 
growmg, tapenng stem fits in for masts anH 
spars Perhaps the most valuable American 
speaes is the white pine (P strobus)^ a tall 
stately tree from loo to X2o ft m height, 
found from Newfoundland to Manitoba and 
as far south as Northern Georgia Another 
speaes of great economic importance is the 
long leaved P pahistns, also known as 
Georgia pme Among the western pines is 
the valuable yellow or bull pme (P ponder- 
osa), a gigantic tree (300 ft ) with a narrow 
spire-hke head, which forms m the Western 
United States the most extensive pme for- 
ests m the world There are several pmes 
which have edible seeds In the West are 
the ^mall, irrgular pinon (P ediilts), the dig- 1 
ger or bullpme (P sabiiuam), and others 
These furmdi a staple food supply for the 
Californian Indians 

Pineapple {Ananas sattva), a plant be- 
longing to the natural order Bromeliaceae 
widely cultivated for its fruit The plant 
grows to a height of from three to four 



feet, bearing long, rough edged, ridged and 
sharp-pomted leaves from the center of 
which sprmgs up the flower stem— later 
turning to fruit The pmeapple grows m 


warm climates, the West Indies, the Bahama 
Islands, Florida, the Azores, parts of North 
Africa and more 'espeaally the Hawaiian 
Islands, which have that porous, well drained 
soil, and alternate wet and d^ dunate m 
which it thrives best 

Pine Blu£F, aty, Arkansas, co seat of Jef- 
ferson CO , on the Arkansas ^ver Here are 
situated ^e State Branch Normal School, 
the Merrill Institute, St Joseph’s Academy, 
and a girls’ mdustnal school There is a 
large wholesale trade; the aty was settled 
m 1832; p 2x,29o 

Pinero, Sir Arthur Wing (X855-X934), 
English dramatist, was bom in London 
Commencmg a legal career, he afterwards 
became connected with the stage, and acted 
at the Lyceum and Haymarket theaters, 
London He became a master of the tech- 
nique of playwnghtmg Beginning with The 
Money Spinner (x88o) he produced a senes 
of remarkable farces and problem plays, as 
well as sentimental pieces His plays, es- 
peaally Ttdawney of the Wells and The 
Second Mis Tangneray, attracted many fa- 
mous actors and actresses The latter was 
translated m several languages and dctcd m 
by Mrs Patnck Campbell and Eleonora 
Duse His later plays mcluded The En- 
chanted Cottage, The Gay Lord Quex, Mid- 
Channel, and A Cold June 

Pinerolo, tn , prov Tunn, Italy The 
prison is famous for havmg hdd the Man 
m the Iron Mask from 1679 to x68x, and 
also Fouquet, p 18,039 

Pines, Isle of, an isl 35 m s of Cuba, to 
which it belongs Area, 1,2x4 sq m The 
scenery is picturesque, the dimate mild and 
healthful, the soil hght The island was dis- 
covered by Columbus m 1494, and was long 
a resort for pirates, p 3,X99» chiefly concen- 
trated m the town of Santa Fe and the cap- 
ital, Nueva Gerona 

Pine Snake, or Bull Snake. A large, 
variegated, harmless serpent {Pttyopbts md- 
anoleucus) common in the pine-coverM 
country of the southern coast-region of the 
United States, noted for the loud blowmg 
noise it makes when angered 

Pine-tree Shilling, money corned m 
achusetts from 1652 to 1682, deriving tne 
name from the figure of a pmetree stampco 
on one side There were also ‘pine-tree 
threepence and sixpence pieces 

Ping-pong, or Table Tennis, a game tha 
suddenly became popular in 1901, and h® 
recently been revived It is for two or four 
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ets of a muA ssmalter ^ «-rA,rfaiits ton. he was authomed to make arrange- 
Pingwi^i a 8^°^ ° ^ ^gy meats to insure the safe amval of the Presi- 

kaTOmd»ioUliapa>md*«®“a'“OTesni^ ™ k! ^*.2^ 

B.e tave «t Ito mo o! Secret Se™re,_t.^ ta 


rennet, in curdhng fredi mdk 



Pme-tree SktOmg. 


Pingjrang, town in Korea, 30 m ne of 
its port, Chinnampo Scene of batties 
between Japan and China m iS 9 * *® 94 i 
China winning the former, Japan the latter , 

P ?i.7oa ^ , 

Pisik, a applied to the plant ^us 
fiianthus, but mote espeoalfy to the descend- 
ants of D ffttmanus of Eastern Europe, and 
to the Oriental D chmensis Modem gaMen 
pinks are divided into two mam dasses — 
border pndcs and show or laced pinks 



Pmk (Dtanthtfs fitmmas) 

Pinkerton, Allan (18x9-84), Amencan 
detective, was bora in Glasgow, Scotland, and 
emigrated to Chicago m 1842 He became 
the first ddective of Chicago, and in zSgo 
organized Pinkerton’s National Detective 
A^cy The recovery of $40,000 for the 
\dams Eirairesa Company m x859'6o gave 


untd the dose of the Civil War After the 
war he mepanded his busmess, opening offices 
m New York and Philaddpl^ the recovery 
of $700,000 for the Adams Express Company 
and the arrest of some noted Bank of Eng- 
land forgers, addmg greatly to the prestige 
of his agenqr 

Pinkerton, William Allan (1846-1923), 
American detective, born at Dundee, 111 
With his brother, Robert A Pinkerton, he be. 
mme chief assistant m the Pmkerton Agency 
the busmess coming mto their control on tht 
death of their father m 1884, Wilham taking 
chai^ of the w^m diviston, and Robert or 
the eastern 

Pink Root, a name given to the worm- 
grass or Indian pmk of America {Sptgeba 
martlandtca) The root is sometimes used 
as an anthdmintic 

Pinna, a genus of bivalve molluscs, whose 
members are alhed to the mussels The diell 
IS wedge-diaped, and consists of two equal 
valves 

Pinnace. A boat used m the British navy, 
which very nearly rattesponds to the U S 
navy sailmg laundi In build it resembles a 
Qitter, but is larger and relatively broader of 
beam and shallower of draught 
Pinochle is played With two padss of cards, 
all below the nines bemg discatded, makmg a 
pack of 48 cards It may be play^ by two, 
three, or four players, and the limit of 
points lb 1,000 Ace is hi^ and counts zx, 
ten IS nect, and counts zo, then come king, 
4, queen, 3, and jadz, 2 The nme counts 10 
when it IS tura^ up for trumps, and the 
last tnck taken counts tra for the winner of 
It The only tedbmcal term m the game is 
'mdlding,* whuh means to declare See 
Spalding’s Home Library on Pmochk 
Pinsk, tn , Poland, to whuh it was restored 
m zpzS after bemg Russian 123 years, has 
pottenes, tanneries, oil, soap and leather 
works, p 23,291, seized by Russia, 1939 
Pmsttti, Giro (1829-88}, Italian musical 
composer Be wrote two successful operas, 
n Mercaufe dt yenesta (1S73) and Matlia 
Comno (Z877) , a Tic Deum (1859) , nearly 
ihiee hundred songs, Enghdi and Italian, and 


Pint 

composed innumerable pianoforte pieces 
Pint. Sec Weights and Measures. 
Pintail or Sprigtail Duck, or Sea-pheas- 
ant {Dafila acuta), a duck readily recognized 
by the elongation of the central tail feathers 
in the male It is a frequent wmter visitor to 
all parts of the United States, and breeds on 
mland waters from Marne and the Great 
Lakes northward 

Pintl6, a vertical projecting pm like that 
often placed at the tops of crane posts, and 
over, which the holding rmgs at the tops of 
the wooden guys fit, also a pm such as is 
used for the hinges of rudders or of wmdow 
shutters to turn round on 
Pinto, Fernao Mendez (c 1510-83), Por- 
tuguese travder, bom at Montemor, near 
Coimbra, sailed for India (1537), and as 
captam-general of Malacca did marvdlous 
deeds m the East Indies, China, Japan, 
and Siam He returned to Portugal in 1558, 
and wrote his Voyages and Adventures 
Pinturicehio, Bernardino (1454-15x3), 
the name commonly apphed to Bemado & 
Betto, Italian artist, horn at Perugia His 
chief work is a senes of frescoes representmg 
the History of Pope Ptiu 11 , for the hbrary 
at Siena He was also engaged to pamt a 
Nativity for Ihe monastery of St Francis 
at Siena 

Pinzon, Martin Alonso (c 1441-93), 
Spanish navigator and explorer, bom at 
Palos, Spain Pmzon and his brother took an 
active part m equippmg Columbus’s three 
caravels — ^the Pmta, the Nina, and the Santa 
Mona On Columbus’s first voyage Martm 
Pmzon commanded the Pmta 
Pmzon, Vicente Yanez (c 1460-c 1524), 
Spanish navigator and explorer, brother of 
Martin Pmzon, born at Palos Durmg Colum- 
bus's first voyage of discovery (1492-3) he 
commanded the Nina About 1500 Pmzon, 
m assoaation with Juan Diaz de Sobs and 
accompanied by Amengo Vespuaus, made 
an important voyage, durmg w^ch he visited 
the coast of Honduras and parts of the coasts 
of Mexico and Florida and circumnavigated 
Cuba In another voyage he discovered the 
mouth of the Amazon nver 
Piombmo, formerly an independent prma- . 
ipahty, with an area of 138 sq m , now part j 
of the Itahan provmce of Pisa Napoleon i 
bestowed it on his sister Elisa, wife of Prince 
Bacaocdu, m 18O5 She retamed it for ten 
years, when it was jomed to Tuscany 
Pioneers, the first explorers of a country 
In a nuhtary movement, pioneers are those 


Pipea 

who dear a passage through woods or other 
obstructions 

Piotrkow, or Petrokov. It is one of Po- 
land’s oldest towns, and numerous thnvmg 
mdustnes are carried on, p 41,1x3. 

Piozzi, Hester Lynch (X74X-1821), Wddi 
author, better known as Mrs Thrale, the 
fnend of Dr Johnson, who for eighteen 
years from 1764 visited at the Thrale’s house 
at Streatham On Thrale’s death (x78x) his 
widow mamed Piozzi (X784), who died m 
x8o 9^ Her Anecdotes give a hvdy descrip- 
tion of Dr Johnson 

Pipe, an artifiaal channel for the conv^r 
ance of watery fluids, aeriform fluids, or 
sound For the purpose of removmg rain 
water from buildings, galvanized^ iron, tm. 
zmc, copper and lead pipes are used 
I Pipeclay, a vanety of fine white plastic 
day, used m the manufacture of tobacco 
pipes and certam dasses of pottery It re- 
sembles kaolm, but contams a large per- 
centage of sihca Pipeday is found m the 
west of England 

Pipefish, a small marme fish bdongmg to 
the same family (Syngnathidae) as the sea- 
horse (See Hxppocamfus), from which it 
differs m navmg a non-prehensile tail fur- 
mshed with a caudal fin The body is 6 to 
xo mches long and slender Like the sea- 
horses, It 15 a littoral form 

Pipelines are used to convey crude oil or 
natural gas from sources of supply to centers 
ol distnbution The mam fountain heads of 
the great oil-pipe network of the U S are m 
or near the oil-produang States of Tex , La , 
Okla and Pa Li World War II a comprehen- 
sive pipelme program was undertaken A new 
24-m pipdine from E Texas to Norris City, 
111 was completed m 1943 

Piperaceae, a natural order of herbs and 
shrubs of wide geographical distnbution 
They bear small flowers, usually without per- 
ianth, followed by small capsular or baccate 
fruit Pepper 'and betel are among the pro- 
ducts of members of this order 

Piperidine, CgHuN, a secondary amme 
occumng m combination with pipenc aad m 
pepper 

Pipes, Tobacco. The earhest pipes, made 
of day and known as ‘elfins,’ were very 
similar to those of the present tune only 
much smaller Modem day pipes are formed 
of pipeday The ‘briar-root’ is a popular 
form The earhest forms of pipes were those 
of the North Amencan Indians The best 
known was the calumet, or pipe of peace, 
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whidi was passed round among the warriors any n\cr, harbor, basin or bay out of the 
m order of rank and age junsdiclion of any particiihr stale, mur- 

PtpMtene, ab, Minn ETtenswe dcpo«it< dcr, robbcr\, or an> act of ho<;tiht> again*!! 
of builduig stone and Indian pipcslonc arc the United Slates committed on the high sca« 
ouamed,’ and the city has a comidcrable b> a dlircn under i commission of a foreign 
trade in grain; p 4,68a ^tatc or by the citizen of a foreign slate 

Pipettes, tubes open at both ends, used which is at peace with the United States, 
lor accurately measuring off small quantities and the taking of a Negro from any foreign 
of liquids shore for the purpose of «la\cry, or the for- 

able detention of a Negro on board a \e^<:cl 
for a «in)ilar purpose* The pinall} origin- 
alU presenbed for piran b> act of Congrc«« 

\ was death, hut thi« was in 1897 changed to 

I ^ I imprisonment for life The English law of 

I piracj IS substantially like that of the United 
I ' I States 

A I PIraeut (Gr Pttratrus), town, Greece, in 

m I ancient Attica, m s of Athens, whose 

bJ 1 seaport It was after about 485 11 r Since 

I { 183s >1 bus again become a flourishing port 

PiMte • I arsenal, exports olivis and olive oil, 

< ^ ' land has cotton mills, machinery factories, 

o • o - — ... Mrae 1 and other manufactures It is the chief 

BuSfo^sinkS. Thoarehrwbi^ O'''®/", 

Mock and nkilc ptamnsc n>o»| important lien, tvpomd from Pitatm is 

hata a dear, nagm, cry Hicre are marble from the daames of Pentelicus, p 

spcacs, confined to Austniha and Tasmama , 

Pipi Podi, the fruits of the tropical le- Pwnndcllo, Lutgi (1867-19^6). Italian 
gummous tree Cassalpma p,pat The pods h«lhor and dramatist was born in Girgenti 
possess astringent properties his first ph> after lim fiftielli 

Pipit, a l^c genS^f passerine birds, b-f" . >W 4 he remved the Nobel prize in 

most ncarl> related to the wagtails, but prc_ 1 hlcralurc His work is marked l)> a con- 
sentmg some superficial resemblance to the I seeking for realit> , and the problem 
larks, with wnich they arc sometimes con- j personality seems to be almost an ob<!cS' 
fused The best known American spcacs isP‘°® him Among his pla>s arc 5 i* 
the Titlark | Characters tn Search of an Author, Flonan’s 

_ I Wife, As You Desire Me In 193s, As You 

^ j Desire Me was filmed with Greta Garbo in 
I the Icadmg role 

I Pirano, town, Italy The churdics of San 
iFranasco and San Michele contain valuable 
I works of art It has important salt works 
land wine and olives arc exported Until 
, \ \ I after World War I it belonged to Austria, 

j Pirot, town, Yugoslavia It is a fortified 
Meadow Pipit | place of strategic importance, and is noted 

I for the manufacture of carpets During World 
Piquet, one of the oldest of card games, {War I it was taken by the Bulgarians, p 
said to have been mvented in the reign of i 10463 

Charles vn Pwa, aty, Italy, capital of the province 

Piracy. Among the acts defined as piracy j of Its chief glory is the Piazza del 

are ‘the crime of piracy as defined by the law j Duomo with the cathedral, baptistery, Ican- 
of nations, robbery committed in any ves - 1 tower and Campo Santo The cathedral, 
sel upon the high seas, robbery on shore by Ja magnificent Gothic structure, commenced 
tl» crew of a pnati^ vessel, murder ori™ »o63»was completed in 1118, the Campo 
robbery committed upon tbc high seas or in I Santo, or cemetery begun in the 13th cen- 
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tury IS said to have been formed of earth 
brought from Calvary The famous leanmg 
tower, a campanile built entirely of marble, 
ft hi^, was commenced in 1174 and 
completed in 1350 It leans 13 ft out of per- 
pendicular From its top is a magmficent 
view of the surroundmg country, p 77,000 
Pisano, Andrea (c 1270-1349), Italian 



Ftsa. leaning Tower. 


sculptor and architect He went to Florence 
and the first bronze door of the Florentme 
Baptistery has been ascribed to him 
Pisano, Giovanni (1240-1328), Italian 
achitect and sculptor He built the doister 
which surrounds the Campo Santo of Pisa 
Pisano, Niccolo (1206-78), Itahan sculp- 
tor and architect His most important works 
are the pulpits for the Baptistery in Fisa and 
the Cathedral m Siena 
Pisces, the 12th zodiacal constellation 
Pisciculture, a term usually restricted to 
the artifiaal breeding, rearmg and transpoi- 
Ung of fish and other manne creatures A 
primitive fom of pisaculture, which con- 
sisted in keeping fishes in ponds or enclosures, 
and feeding and protecting them until they 
reached a size suitable for the table, was 
practised among the anaent Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans Modern pisaculture 
deals with the artifiaal impregnation of the 
cgp and the rearing of the fry from the 
earhest stages 


Piscina, (Lat *a cistern,’ or 'pond’), a 
small font or basm, usually supphed with 
runmng water, in a mche at the south side 
of a church altar, into which the pnest pours 
the water used m his pnestly duties 
Pishin, formerly a district of South Af- 
ghanistan, north of Quetta Since 1878 it 
has been occupied by the Bntish, for strateg- 
ic purposes, p 65/}oo. 

Pisistratus, (c 600-527 Bc), Atheman 
statesman, of noble family He came for- 
ward as a pohtical leader, and having seized 
the Acropohs, he made himsdf tyrant m 560 
DC He was a patron of art, he built a 
temple to Athena on the Acropohs, and he 
began the vast temple to Olympian Zeus 
near the Dissus, only finished by the Roman 
emperor Hadrian, nearly seven hundred 
years after its foundation 
Piso, a family of the Calpurnian dan at 
anaent Rome — ^Lucius C!alpubnius Piso 
was consul m 58 bc His daughter Calpur- 
ma married Juhus Caesar In 50 b c Piso was 
censor 

Pisolite (Greek ‘pea stone’) , a concretion- 
ary hmestone, differmg from oohte in having 
the partides as large as peas 
Pistacia, a genus of trees of the natural 
order Anacardiaceae having dioeaous flowers 
without petals, and a dry drupe with a bony 
stone In the south of Europe and in the 
cast Pistachio nuts are much esteemed, and 
oil IS expressed from them for culmaiy and 
other uses They are easily procurable m the 
Umted States The Turpentme Tree (P 
teiebmthus) yields the turpentme known in 
commerce as Cypt us Turpentme, China Tur~ 
pentme, or Seto Tutpentme 
Pistil, that part of the flower which, after 
flowering is over, is devdoped into the 
frmt 

Pistoja (anaent Pistona), town, provmce 
Florence, Italy The Cathedral of San Ja- 
copo (twdfth century) is nch in works of 
art Among other famous churches and 
secular buildings are the Madonna ddl’ Um- 
ilta, San Giovanni, San Domenico, the Palaz- 
zo Pretorio (1367), the Palazzo del Com- 
une (1394), and the Ospedale del Ceppo 
(1277) llie prmapal manufactures are iron 
and sted wares, agricultural implements, 
paper, oil, and silk The town has ^e credit 
of havmg mvented and first made pistols, 
p 76,000 

Pistol. See Revolvers. 

Pistole, a gold coin formerly current in 
Spam and Italy 

Piston, a circular body, driven by, or act- 
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ini; ninm‘t, i iltml prr<'-utc. \l is us\nU\ * PilcMrni Robcrl Arm mm 

pm’cJ in its sirokr h> tlip wall* cif Ihr t\t« ‘ tslh\a% iimijmc*. n.ts Imrn in.\r 
imKt-~»){ the thitnUcr in U — ‘^folhnrt In li-'i? he hrtjw't u'Taw'i’ tl‘i 
awl aho h\ the rfatul in Uif cjliwlcr caver I Wr' tint hnu'c \\t IlnJr (Nai'pms. .i»»l n is 


thrauv.h which the pi(ton rtnl ‘Inlis* Vivian 
•»te gfWnlK Riatle of risl iron, htil in ni- 
aircs (or iir crifi aUttmnuni pi'toU art miif h 
«««l 

Pita Homp, one of the nimri of the 
\ki\c film 

Pitalca, ,i ()i\ isinn of the ItmliHn'ts* vicrcit 
hlcr*turtf, the Irtfalxa iirmini? the three 
emt dniMons of their rinmiinl worls, the 


tor minx xrt»*i* xhi-prrMi'int 
Pitcairn lulanil, a ‘< 1111 , ti\ ilntil in the 
PpiiiV 1110.10, Iwiftun \M'ttih\ ami hoinh 
Ani'ics X'ls t in ,* in It w n ilh- 
roxiied In t in i;»> 7 . tn i^‘.a it v,!'. 

laU.i piH'r' hm of l»> nine of thi tni'tiiuir* 
of II Mis. viih s|\ I ilntim mm 

and 1 do'iii uomtn 01 mm Hiitih ‘uh'r*. 
cinlv cm*. Vimn, v is Kii in I'-co. .md ffmi 


liBoxfl (di-riphnO, \hl.uU iri*o (mtt-itihx .{him the pri ent inhilnt.int. f»5Ct *iri dt 


icsl, and 5 i*ra (aphon<ms in pro‘e), and 
coUecUviK, the whole lluddhotic code 
Pit and Galtowsi a rcndi'ine of (he prant 
of capitil junschction (cam *os<a ef furer) 
made hj xa'*il5 to the nritoh crown m 
feudal times 

Pitcairn, Harold T, (i8o;- ), ixiation 

expert lie hfRin buildine .‘ttplanes m iO!S 
He IS pres of Pitcairn \ircraft. Inc , and of 
the Autoiiiro Co of .\ni(.nca In io,o lie 
w.as awarded the Collier tropin for the 
"createst achtciemrnt in aeronautics,* — 
the dexclopmenl of the autopiro i 

Autopro, a is pc of aircraft cmploMnai 
honronil rotators atrfoiU, inxinud In Ju.an 
dc la Cteroi, Spanish axMtor, and dixebpid 
hs Harold F Pitcairn Tlic pro|KlUr. an 
ordinary form drnen hx a normal txjic of 
cnjnni, is mounted acrticalls ahoxc tin. fun- 
lapc xxinch is of standard airplinc t}pc, as 
arc also the hndini; jjear and tail unil* Con- 
trob arc practicalls the same ns on an air- 
plane, except the ailerons which arc earned 
on the sides of the fusclasc The preal ad- 
vantage of the autoRiro is that il can m ihc 
practicalls xcrtical landings II is expected 
fo become a safe and popular means of fljinp 
xiilh commerciil production as planned 
In 1936 Pitcairn dcxtlopid an auloRito 
which IS casils made scrxiccahlc as an auto- 
mobile Tlic propeller wiors fold hack and 
the molisc power is geared to the landins 
wheeU, thus produang a roadahic vehicle 
As an automobile the autogiro icichcs a 
of (hirty-fixrc nufes per hour 
Pitcairn, John (c if4o-75), British sol- 
mcr He was in command of the advance 
guard of British which entered LcMinjton on 
Apnl 19, and found the minute men 
amwn up on the common After ordering 
them to disperse he gave the order to iim and 
is said to haw fired the first shot hunsdf He 
was mortally wounded at the Battle of 
Bunker Hill (June 17, 1775) 


•tended ihi Mind xxa*. mm. id tn Utiinn 
in iBj.*} \varlx rra ni 'hr iMmdii xxrri 
tnn*fcirrd m Norfidh bland in ihcfi, hut a 
niimher of Ihrm nftirvard ri'mntd 
In 10X5 Nnrnm Hill ‘tid ChtrUs Nonl- 
hoR ifdhi«nratrd on 1 liriiil \fuUt .\' m ll.r 
ftount\, whirh xxas lM>-nl on Iht <>liitx of Ihr 
mutintcrs The ht*iilv had a In nu ndiiut dp 
rcmaimtiR on tin Im of hci 'ilhr. for man* 
months, a«d v is hicr s,r»<»rd 
Pitch, till nnth id *h>j)r id a roof, ila clit. 
t nrp from unltr to tontir 11 tin icith of 
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a toothed wheel, or hctxvccn like poles ol a 
dynamo, or between threads of .1 screw; Hit 
distance apart of nx’els 

Pitch, m music, the degree of acuteness of 
musical sounds, determined by tlic senes ox 

the sound, 
vibrations the higher ibv. 
sound, and wee versa The pitch of musical 
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instruments is adjusted by means of a tunmg 
fork, consisting of two prongs spnngmg out 
of a handle, so adjusted as to length that 
when struck a particular note is produced 
Pitch, the complex mixture of hydrocar- 
bons and their denvatives that is either left 
when tar, oils, or fatty aads are distilled, or 
IS found naturally in Trinijlad and other 
places Coal-tar pitch, whidi is typical of 
the others, forms about two-thirds of the 
tar Wood-tar pitch is much used m Ameri- 
ca for protecting timber from the weather 
- and the attacks of insects 

Pitchblende, or Uraninite, an impure 
uranous uranate, U(U 04 )s, found in the 
Erzgebirge, Cornwall, Hungary, and Colo- 
rado It IS the only practically available 
raw material from which uranium can be 
extracted, and this constitutes its chief value 
The radio-activity of pitchblende led to the 
discovery that it contained radium, polonium, 
and actmium 

Pitcher, Molly (c 1756-1833), nie Mary 
Ludwig, was bom m Carhde, Pa While be- 
sieged m Fort Chnton along with her hus- 
band, she IS said to have discharged the last 
gun against the British She also distmguished 
hersdf at the 'Battle of Monmouth (June, 
1778) After the battle, covered with blood, 
she was presented by General Green to Wash- 
ington, who made her a sergeant for her 
bravery, and placed her on the list of half- 
pay officers for hfe 

Pitchstone, a glassy igneous rock, dark 
green, brown, gray, or almost black m 
color It contains about 5 per cent of wa- 
ter, and IS characterized by a somewhat 
greasy or resinous lustre 
Pith, or Medulla, the central cellular part 
of the stem of a flowering plant In the 
growing condition it is juicy and greenish, 
but afterward the protoplasm inside the cdls 
dies, and the cell sap becomes replaced by 
air The pith then appears pale, dry, and 
spongy, as is emphatically shown by the 
elder 

Pithecanthropus Erectus. In 1893 Dr 
Dubois discovered, in some fluviatile beds m 
the island of Java, the roof of a skull and 
a thigh bone It is probable that the two 
bones belong to the same skeleton, and in- 
dicate an animal which must have belonged 
to a very primitive group of the human race 
They resemble the Neanderthal, Engis, and 
Spy skulls Some doubt remams as to the 
age of the beds m which they were entombed. 


for many authorities wotdd assign them to 
the Pleistocene period 



Ptthecanthroptts Erectus 
Profile outhne of skull of * 
Pithecanthropus, a, compared 
with outime of ^uU of Euro- 
pean man, n, c, upper surface 
(norma verticahs) of skuil of 
Pithecanthropus compared with 
^ull of (d) gibbon (Hylobates 
syndacttlus) a, ophryoi’^i b, 
ocapital pomt 

Pithom, one of the store aties whidi the 
Israelites built for Pharaoh m Egypt 

Pitkin, Timothy (1766-1847)1 Amcncan 
lawyer and historian, was bom m_ Farmmg- 
ton, Conn Among his pubhcations are A 
StaUsUcal Ftews of the Commerce of the Uni- 
ted States (1816), Htsiory of the United 
States from 1763 to the Close of Washing- 
ton's Administration (a vols, 1828), long a 
standard work 

Pitman, Benn (1822-1910) , Anglo-Amen- 
can stenographer and art teacher, brother of 
Sir Isaac Pitman, was bom in Trowbridge, 
Wiltshire, England He studied in the acad- 
emy of his brother, whom he subsequently 
assisted m completing his system of phonog- 
raphy He settled in Cincinnati, and there 
estabhshed the Phonographic Institute, of 
which he was president until his death In 
1856 he invented the process for reprodudng 
relief copper plates of engraved work by gal- 
vanic acbon He wrote A Plea for Amenean 
Decorative Art (1895) ; Life of Sn Isaac Pit- 
man (1902) 

Pitman, Sir Isaac (1813-97)) mventor of 
a system of shorthand, nas bom in Trow- 
bridge, Wiltshire His method of shorthand 
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became very popular, and is extensively used 
He began the Pbonettc Journal in 1842 

Pitre, Giuseppe (1843-1916), Italian folk- 
lorist, was bom in Palermo His huge Btblt- 
oteca delle Tradtsiont popolan Stahane (18 
vols , 1870-88) IS his great work He has also 
combed a valuable bibbography of Italian 
folklore (1894), and was the pnnapal editor 
of the Archivto per lo Studio delle Tradtztom 
popolan (1882 et seq) 

Pit River Indians, sometimes spoken of 
as the Palaihnihan hnguistic stodc, residing 
along Pit River, one of the branches forming 
the Sacramento m Cahfomia They arc said 
to have taken their name from the practice 
of diggmg pits m the paths along the nver 
for catdung deer ' 

Pitt, William (the Elder) See Chatham, 
Earl of. 


Pitt, William (1759-2806), British states- 
man, was the second son of Lord C hat h am , 
and was bom m Hayes, Kent He opposed 
Lord Korth’s government, espcaally denoun- 
ong the war with the Amencan Colonics Hi 
December, 1783, the coahtion government of 
North and Fox ceased to exist, and Pitt was 
ad^ed to form a government He accepted 
the First Lordship of the Treasury and the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer Pitt had 
to govern the country in the face of a great 
Parliamentary majonty, but his debating 
power and his desire to secure financial 


^nty gradually won the country over 1 
bun On March 25, 2784, an appeal w) 
made to the country, and Pitt came back 1 
power, and, with a brief mterval, ruled tl 
nabOT for twenty years When he got fau -1 
established, Pitt set himself to punfy the go'i 
cnimcnt, and especially to mtroduced ea 
nomc reform He was not long m powi 
wtore he reformed the East India Compar 
a which existed till the Act < 

p- 1 ^ opposition ( 

Mgland to the Frendi Revolution and Ni 
poieon, naturally divided itself mto two par 
to break the power of France on land, ar 
to muntam England’s supremacy at sea 1 
“0 latter he was successful Two da^ 
to ae iiews of the surrender at HI 
^ intelligence . 

Ort?r® p^S"*** Trafalgar < 

A«U!. ^^oUowing upon the surrender of t3 
army came fte temble news th 
destroyed tl 

SSlS of Russia and Austria i 

Pitt dM.1 A*' toona afterwa: 

toed A national funeral was accord 


him, and his body was buned in Westminster 
Abbey, beside that of his father His work 
did mudi to bring about the ultimate defeat 
of Napoleon, and in many respects Pitt may 
be considered England's greatest Prime Min- 
ister His title to enduring fame rests upon 
tbe work he did in the sphere of economics 
In matters purely political he was essentially 
Liberal ViHien regard is had to the diffi- 
culties with which he was surrounded, not the 
least of these being the obstinai^ of George 
m , Pitt deserves high praise, not only for his 
enlightened views, but for the skill which he 
displayed m situations of the most forbidding 
nature 

Pitta, an Old World passerine bird, found 
duefly m Southeastern Asia, the type genus 
of the family Pittidar It has a thickset form, 
long legs, short wings and tail, and vanes 
considerably in size It is noted for its bnl- 
liant and varied coloring 

Pittaeus, a native of the anaent Greek aty 
of Mitylenc He was reckoned among the 
Seven Wise Men of anaent Greece 

Pittsburgh, city and port of entry, Penn- 
sylvania, county scat of Allegheny co , is sit- 
uated at the ]unction of the Monogahela and 
Allegheny Rivers, which here form the Ohio 
River The aty contains 41 sq m , and has 
over 40 m of water front The Mononga- 
hela IS navigable 100 m s to the coal fields of 
West Virginia, and the Allegheny an equal 
distance n into the Pennsylvania coal and 
oil fields, while the Ohio affords connection 
with the Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico 
Pittsburg IS a growing center of intellectual 
life Among its educational institutions are the 
Umvcrsity of Pittsburgh, Carnegie Institute, 
Pennsylvania College for Women, Duquesne 
Umversity The aty was ongmally settled 
by the Scotdi-Irish, and the diicf rdigious 
denommation is the Presbyterian It is the 
seat of a Roman Cathohe and a Protestant 
Episcopal bishop There are about 515 
churches, notable edifices bemg the Roman 
Cathohe Cathedral, Cathedral of St Paul 
and Tnnity and Cdvary Churches (Episco- 
pal) The geographical advantages possessed 
by Pittsburgh as a distnbutmg center, and 
its location m the heart of the greatest coal 
fields of the contment, with vast deposits of 
iron ore dose at hand, made it long ago the 
second aty of Pennsylvania in maufacturcs, 
commerce, wealth, and population Later, 
the nch stores of petroleum and natural gas 
m the region were added to its other ad- 
vantages It early became, as Bancroft rali^ 
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it, ‘The Gateway of the West * Other titles, 
such as ‘The Smoky Dty/ ‘The Workshop of 
the World,* 'The Hearth of the World,’ were 
given to it on account of its extraordmary 
devdopment of the iron, steel, coal and coke 
industries In the production of these, Pitts- 
burgh ranks first in the world It is t£e 
greatest distributing pomt for coal in the 
Umted States The manufacture of steel is 
the chief mdustry of the Pittsburgh district, 
among its leadmg concerns bemg the Carnegie 
Steel Company and the Wes^rnghouse works 



William PtU 


Pittsburgh, besides being the headquarters 
of the United States Steel corporation, is the 
largest producer of steel rails and armor 
plate m the United States The Hcmz works, 
the largest pickhng and preservmg establish- 
ment in the world, are located here, with X2 
factories, usmg the products of 20,000 acres 
of vegetable farms The Westmghouse air- 
brake works employ 3,000 operatives The 
natural-gas mtercsts arc enormous Smce 
zgii the city is governed by a mayor, con- 
troller, and a board of nine councilmen elect- 
ed at large, to replace the old bi-cameral 
counal of 67 members In zgii the 66 m- 
dependent distnct school boards were ako 
abolished, giving place on Jan z, zgza, to a 
central board of 15 members The population 
of Pittsburgh IS 67z,6sg In 1753 Governor 
Dinwiddle of Virginia sent George Washing- 


ton to warn the French — who had advanced 
into the region about the source of the Ohio, 
which they claimed— -that the Colony would 
resist their encroadiments The next year he 
despatched mihtia to build a fort on the pres- 
ent site of Pittsburgh, but a large force of 
Frendi and Indians compelled them to with- 
draw Li the same year the Frendi built 
Fort Duquesne, and Washmgton captured a 
body of French troops m the first actual fight 
of the French and Indian War In 1758 Gen- 
eral Forbes led a powerful expedition agamst 
the fort, which was burned by the French 
At Washmgton’s suggestion the place was 
named Pittsburgh, m honor of the Bntish 
Pnme Mmister A new fort was built, called 
Fort Pitt, which m Pontiac’s War (1763) 
was besieged by the Indians, holding out until 
reheved by a Bntish force A town was laid 
out in 1784, m z7gx it became a county 
town, a borough in~x8o4, and a aty in z8z6 
In zgo6 the atizens of Pittsburg and Al- 
legheny voted on the question of unitmg the 
two aties A majonty of the atizens of 
Pittsburgh favored consobdation, but a ma- 
jonty of the atizens of Allegheny voted 
agamst it, and subsequently appealed to the 
courts in xgoj the U S Supreme Court 
hdd that the Consobdation Act was vdid, 
and annexation became effective on Dec g of 
that year Allegheny is now the North Side 
of the present Pittsburgh For years the prob- 
lem of smoke prevention has engaged the at- 
tention of muniapal ofiiaals, and thar efforts 
have resulted in a great improvement in the 
situation In zgzx a thorough investigation of 
the smoke problem, authorized bj' the aty, 
was undertaken by the Department of Indus- 
trial Research of the Umvcrsity of Pittsburgh. 
As a result, the smoke nuisance was abated 
fully 75 per cent In 1940 further steps in 
smoke prevention were taken In World War 
n Pittsburgh’s industry was almost wholly 
absorbed m production of goods for national 
defense 

Pittsburgh, University of, a non-sectan- 
an institution of higher leammg for both 
sexes, chartered Feb 28, 1787, as the Pitts- 
burgh Academy, reorganized as the Western 
University of Pennsylvania in z8zg, and re- 
named the University of Pittsburgh m 1908 
It comprises a College of Liberal Arts, Grad- 
uate School, and Schook of Engineering. 
Mmes, Education, Economics, Medicme, Den- 
tistry, Law, and Pharmacy, and the Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Researdi, as well as 
an evemng and a summer sdiool 
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Pittsfield, aty, Massachusetts, county seat 
of Berlw^irc co It is situated near the ivcst- 
em boundary of the State, surrounded by the 
fachatsque BeAsbire Hills, and is a favor- 
ite summer resort and automobile center The 
mote important institutions indude the Rouse 
ot Mercy, the Berkshire Athenaeum with a 
Lbrary of 70,000 volumes, a museum of nat- 
ural history and art, the Roman Cathohe 
Cathedral, the Henry W Bishop Traimng 
School for Nurses, and the Berkshire County 
Home for Aged Women The Court House 
15 a fine uhite marble structure The city 
possesses a soldiers* monument, The Color 


of the gland is assooated with gigantism and 
acromegaly, underfunction of the antenor 
lobe with skeletal underdevelopment and 
diminution or cessation of secual activity, 
under function of the postenor lobe with adi- 
posity, drowsiness, and evidences of lowered 
metabolic activity 

Pit Villages, or aggregations of pit dwell- 
ings, arc sometimes understood to be subter- 
ranean colonics Vestiges of sudi dwellings 
arc found m the island of Yezo, Japan, where 
their occupants are said to have been an ex- 
tinct race called Koro-pokguni Similar de- 
pressions in many parts of the British Iidcs 



Pittsfield has important mdustn 
the manufacture of electrical goo 
s«n«ines, textiles, paper-mill n 
^ery, sad paper The first settlement h 
Pinnw*' “* 3 ^ 43 , and was known as BosI 
ofpIfiJru ^incorporated as the to 
t tsfield in 1761, the name bemg given 

Wo Redder Pitt, p 49,684 ® 

a small hypophysis cerebn 

spherical mass, weigh 

m a t**®® of the bn 

Sroi ^ called the s( 

^cent studies show tha^ the gla 

the aaten^ 

“ expenmental animah 
partial 

SroW fievdopmeat, and in ft 

»nd sexual ftmet 

genital atrophy h, nian hypertrof 


are assigned to primitive Bntidi tnbes 
Pityriasis, a term apphed to a group of 
skin (hseases m whidi the epidermis is cast off 
m bran-bke scales PUynasts versicolor is 
characterized by the formation of browmdi, 
scaly patches of irregular shape and size 
PUyt lasts rubra, or Hehro's pUynasts is an 
mfiammatory condition of the entire s 1nw 
which becomes deep red m color and cov- 
ered With white scate It may become chron- 
ic, and IS frequently fatal 
Plus, the name of zo popes of the Roman 
Cathohe Churdi 

Pros I (140-155) Practically nothmg cer- 
tain IS known of this pope 
Pros n (1458-64), ASneas Sylvius Pic- 
colonuni, who was born m Siena in 1405, was 
a man of hterary and oratorical powers, and 
at the Councils of Basel reconciled the mter- 
ests of the Emperor ^edenck in and the 
papacy , 

Pros m (Seprt aa, iso3-Oct 18, 1503), 
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Francesco Tedeschim Piccolommi, nephew of 
Pius n 

Pius* IV (1559-65), Giovanni Angdo de* 
Medici, was bom in l^an in 1499 He was 
pope during the final sittings of the Counal 
of Trent (1562-4), and during the last ses- 
sions of the counal won over the Emperor 
Ferduiand i and the Cardmal of Lorraine 
to his views Pius iv has given his name to 
the famous ‘Profession of Faith,’ which is im- 
posed on all taking ecclesiastical office, and is 
used m the reception of converts into the 
Roman Cathohc Church He founded the 
pontifical prmtmg office 

Pius v (1566-72), Midide Ghiden, was 
born in Bosco, Lombardy, m 1504 On ius 
accession he severdy enforced the Tndentuie 
degrees, and durmg his papacy the counter- 
reformation made prodigious efforts He is- 
sued the famous bull of excommunication, 
agamst Elizabeth or England (1570), and 
warmly espoused the cause ot Mary, Queen 
of Scots, thereby deepenmg the chasm be- 
tween England and Roman Cathohasm But 
it is chiefly m connection with Ius mflexible 
opposition to the Turkish power that his 
name is remembered In 1712 he was can- 
onized, bemg the last pope to receive that dis- 
tmction 

Pius vi (1775-99) > Giovanm Angdo Bras- 
chi, was bom m Cesena m 1717, and was 
promoted by Benedict xiv He was dected 
pope in successtion to Clement xiv He op- 
posed the ecdesiastical pohqr of Emperor 
foseph n, excommumcated Talleyrand, and 
was idvolved m France through his rdusal 
to accept the avil constitution of the dergy 
He created the see of Baltimore, the first 
Roman Cathohc diocese m the United States 

Pius vn (1820-23), Barnabas Luigi, Count 
Chiaramonti, was bom m Cesena m 1742 
He was allowed to enter Rome m i8ox, the 
French troops' bang withdrawn In that year 
he made the Concordat with Napoleon, who 
was anxious to restore rdigion m France, and 
in 1804 he consecrated Napoleon as emperor 
In 1809, however, Rome itself and all the 
temtory which had not already been taken 
were annexed to the French empire The is- 
sue, of a bull of excommunication was fol- 
lowed by the removal of the pope to Gren- 
oble, and thence to Savona and Fontame- 
bleau The Congress of Vienna formally re- 
stored to him his temtory 

Pius vin (1829-30), Francesco Xaveno, 
Count Castighone 

Pnrs JX (1846-78), Giovanni Mana, Count 


Mastai Ferretti, was bom'm Simgagha in 
1792 In 1854 Pius promulgated the doc- 
trme of the Immaculate Conception, and m 
1870 that of Papal Infalhbihty He also re- 
established the Roman Cathohc hierarchy m 
En^and (1850) Ih 1864 lie issued a SyUa- 
bus Errorum 

Pius x (1903-14) (Giuseppe Sarto), was 
bom of humble parents at Riese, near Ven- 
ice, in 1835 In August, 1903, he was elected 
pope, after six fruitless ballots The pnn- 
apal events of his reign were the separation ' 
of churdi and state m France and Portugal 
The Syllabus issued by him in 1907 contamed 
a list of 65 condemned propositions, dealing 
chiefly with extreme and radical positions 
taken by certam modem writers on matters 
pertaining to Christian bdief, Bibhcal cnti- 
asm, theology, churdi disaphne, etc By his 
Ne Temere decree of 1907, aimed at dan- 
destine and irregular marnages, the Cathohc 
Church recognizes as vahd only those mar- 
riages contracted before the parish pnest or 
ordmary, and at least two witnesses Among 
important measures inaugurated by him were 
the codification of the canon law and the 
simplification of churdi music 

Pius xi (1922-1939) (AchiUe Ratti), was 
bora m Desao, in 1858 After studying m 
the diocesan seimnanes, he went to Lombard 
College m Rome; obtaimng doctor’s degrees 
He was ordamed a pnest m 1878, and from 
1882 to 1888 was professor of dogmatic the- 
ology and sacred eloquence in the seimnaty 
of his diocese He was called to the Vatican 
to be assistant prefect of the hbrary m 1911, 
and two years later became prefect Jn 191S 
he was appomted Papal Nunao to Warsaw, 
in 1919 was made Archbishop of Lepanto, 
and m 1921 Archbishop of Milan He was 
created cardinal, 1921, and succeeded Pope 
Benedict xv as Pius xi, Feb 6, 1922 His 
greatest accomplishment as pope was the 
Lateran Treaty with Italy, 1929, which re- 
stored the sovereign temporal power of the 
papacy 

Pius xn (1939- ) (Eugenio Pacelli), 

was bom in Rome m 1876 He is a distm- 
guished scholar^ speaking nine languages 
Rising rapidly as a pnest, he was Nunao at 
Munich during World War I Continuing 
in the diplomatic service of the Church, he 
was made cardinal in 1929, became Vatican 
Secretary of State two months later and 
capably served as such until his election to 
the papacy on his ‘63rd birthday March 6, 
1939 H® bas travelled more widely than 
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anj other pope, having visited the U S and Plagioelase, a tnchnic feldspar constitut- 
South America His association n as long and ing an important ingredient of igneous, meta- 
intimate mth his predecessor, Pius xr motphic, and sometimes sedimentary rocks 

Pizanro, Francisco (1478-1541), Spanish Plague, Bubonic, a spedfic communicable 
conqueror of Peru, was bom in Trajillo, Es^ disease, affecting various rodents and man, 
tremadura He first saw mihtaiy service in appearing usually in epidemic form, of extra- 
Italy under Gonsalvo de Cordo\a He then ordmary' virulence and v£iy rapid course, 
sailed to America, and was with Bal- ivith a tenden^* to hnger and recur when 
boa when he discovered the Pacific Pizarro once it has attacked a community It is 
and Almagro set off for the conquest of Peru characterized by fever, severe headache, ex- 
in 1533 Atahualpa, the Inca kmg, instead of treme depression, and incoordmation of the 
attacking the Spaniards, sent an embassy with musdes 'Ibe disease, in a large proportion of 
gold and other gifts to appease them, and cases, ends fatally m three to five days The 
Pizarro in retnm sent his brother and Her- first great pandemic took its origin at Pelu- 
nando de Soto to the Inca with a message dum in 542, and spread over Europe After 
from the Pope and information about the this wave of mfection had qient its force, 
Emperor Charles v. The two Spaniards per- Europe was comparatively free from the dis- 
suaded Atahualpa to vidt Pizarro At the ease until the iz^ century, when the return- 
meeting Pizarro attacked the Indians, took ing Crusaders brought it back with them 
the Ihca prisoner, and sacked his camp. After from Ada Severe ^ideimcs occurred m 
kilhiig the Inca, Pizarro and Almagro took rapid succe^on, and finally culminated in 
and sacked Cuzm in 1533. The ymung Bica, the greatest pandemic of any in his- 

Sfanco, was given the nominal authonty, tory — the Black Death of the Z4th century, 
which Pizarro m xeahty kept in his own It is generally beheved that from one-third 
hands^ Civil war then broke out between the to one-half of a population of 5,000/300 died 
Pianists and Almagrists, dunng which Al- during its year of visitation One-fourth of 
Mgro was defeated and executed in 1538. the whole population of Europe is thou^t 
^rce years later Pizarro was assassinated at to have pended of the die page After the 
^a by the Almagnsts Consult Prescott’s lyth century, however, Western Europe was 
History of the Conquest of Peru practically free from tlus plague Dunng the 

Placenta, or Afterbirth, tbe organ by *9tb century the plague m Europe was con- 
which the fetal mammal is mtimately con- fined almost exdusivel} to Turkey and 
owted with the mother until the moment of Southern Russia • 

^>sotogicalIy the placenta may be An outbreak of the pneumomc form of 
* hi^y vascular sponge, m plague which broke out among marmot hunt- 
wnitt the fetal blood takes up ovyrgen and ers in Mandiuna m October, 1910, 
ood material from the matemal blood, so rapidly along the railway lines, and «»»»^ 
iw by de placenta the fetus both feeds 46/100 deaths 

The cause of the plague is the BadBus 
pestis, discovered by Kitasaco at Hongkong 
m 1894, and mdependently ny Yersin in the 
same year This bacillus is short, thick, 
rounded at tbe ends, it is a cocco-baoUus, 
which has been found m nearly every organ 
and secretion of the body 
The first important pomt In the etiology of 
bubomc plague is the connection between 
human epidemics and epizootics amftng jq. 
dents When the pandemic began m 1894, 
the relationship between dead rats and 
of plague was down to be very ciose— the 
maximum pomt for the rodent disease pte- 
cedmg that for human plague by a few 
weeks The defimte proof that the rats did 
suffer fr«^ inf^on with tne plague badllus 
was furnished in 190a by extensive harti^ o- 
logical mvestigations in Hong Kong As Dr. 


«iu Dreataes When only the fetal p< 
of the placenta is shed at birth, the 
emtahon is desenbed as indeaduate 
e natenial part of the placenta is si 
a ihtion to the fetal, leaving an open v 
the wall of the uterus, the placeni 
IS dedduate 

Placid, Lake, a resort and lake, 1,8 
ove sea levd, m the nw comer of 
York, in the Adirondadt h 
^ ^ca^by are the farm and burial 
Ox John Brown 

wilful appropiiati 
^mething ongmated by another in htei 
ospedaHy Ixteiatnre, and pasring 
as one s own Plagiarius was the Latin 

among the Romans to signify a hi 
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Rucker, of the U S Pubhc Health Service, 
puts it, ‘Plague IS primarily a disease of ro- 
dents, and secondarily and acadentally a 
disease of man* It was P L Simond who 
first suggested, in 1899, that the flea fur- 
nished the medium by which bubonic plague 
is transmitted from rat to rat and from rat 
to man. 

In World War II successful experiments 
were made in the use of DDT By the con- 
trol of the insect life through spraying, bu- 
bomc plague was checked in Italy 

Plaice, {Plettronectes platessa), a valuable 
European flat-fish, distinguished by the eyes 
being on the nght side, red spots on the upper 
surface, and bony tubercles behind the eyes 
It may exceed thirty mches in length, though 
usually it measures less than 2 ft , and weighs 
from 8 to 10 pounds The plaice is found 
from the Bay of Biscay to the n coast of 
Europe, and' is abundant m moderately deep 
and shallow water at Iceland and around the 
Bntish Isles 

Plain, a land surface which approximates 
to a plane As a rule, the term is confined to 
such flat surfaces as are found m the low- 
lands The higher plams are generally table 
lands or plateaus, but the great plams of North 
Amenca nse almost imperceptibly from sea 
level to 6,000 ft Th^ interruption of moun- 
tain ranges or steep escarpments rather than 
mere elevation dehmits the plam Plains may 
be due to denudation or accumulation Marme 
plams are old sea floors now above sea levd, 
such as the Atlantic and Gulf coastal plains of 
North Amenca 

Plainfield, aty. New Jersey, 24 m s w of 
New York City It is a residential aty with 
considerable industnal mterests The pictur- 
esque First Mountain, a contmuation of Or- 
ange Mountam, hes on the n w Manufactures 
include auto trucks, newspaper presses, silk, 
silk hosiery, women’s dresses, pneumatic 
tubes, concrete maduneiy and machme toob 
Hundreds of New York business men hve in 
Plainfield, which has express service on the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey; p 37469. 

Plains of Abraham, hills s W of Quebec 
See Abrahaxc, Heights of 

Plain-song, Plain-chant, Gregorian 
Chant, or Gregorian Music, terms for an 
anaent unmeasured form of sacred music set 
to passages contained m Holy Wnt, and used 
m the service of the Church since the begm- 
mng of the Christian era Its rfistinginsViiTig 
points are its reatative-like character, the 
modes, or scales, in which it is written, which 
are more 'numerous and vaned than the mod- 


em major and minor, and its bemg (orig- 
inally) sung in unison The cultivation of 
plain-song has received great impetus from 
the instructions on church music given to the 
Roman Catholic Church by Pius x in 1903, 
in which he strongly advocated the use of 
Gregorian music 

Plaintiff, a person m whose name a avil 
action IS commenced He may be acting in 
his individual or a representative capaaty, 
as where one sues as trustee In some States 
of the United States, one who maintains an 
action in equity is known as the complainant 

Planarian, a term which may he apphed to 
practically all the members of the class Tur- 
bellana, a division of Platyhelmmthes, or 
flat-worms Plananans are 'small, oval, or 
elliptical, leaf-hfe creatures which are al- 
most all free-hvmg, and which are found in 
the sea, m fresh water, and occasionally in 
damp earth 

Planchette, a piece of board shaped like 
a heart, mounted on supports, two of which 
are casters fixed at the broader end, with a 
pencil at the other, so that it moves easily 
over a sheet of paper when hands are placed 
hghtly on it This instmment was at one 
time bdicved to write independently of the 
vohtion of the person touting it, but its 
action IS now explained by the 'dommant 
idea,’ which influences the hands of the oper- 
ator See OxnjA Boakd 

Planson, Pol-Henri (1854-1914)1 French 
operatic smger, was born m Fumay, France 

Plane Geometry deals with the properties 
of co-planar hnes and pomts, but the theory 
of planes themselves belongs to the geometry 
of space, also called sohd geometry Geometry 
teUs us that we completely determine a plane 
when we know on it (i) two mtersecting 
straight hnes, or (a) one hne and a point 
without it, or (3) three non-colhnear points, 
or (4) two parallel hnes (not necessanly 
stra^ht lines) It will be observed that a 
plane has only two dimensions — length and 
breadth, whereas a sohd has three — ^length, 
breadth, and depth, a hne, one only — length, 
and a pomt, none 

Planet, so called m contradistmction to a 
‘fixed’ star, is an opaque body, permanently 
revolvmg round the sun at a distance of 
from 186 rmllion to some four billion m The 
anaents knew five planets — Mercury, Ve- 
nus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn Modem as- 
tronomers have added the Earth, Uranus, 
Neptune and Pluto, making nine in all Sec- 
ondary planets are the satellites, or bodies 
that revolve around the primary pbnets 
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Pnmaij planets are further classified as ‘in- 
feiio* when they revolve inside the earth’s 
orbit Such are visible only in momuig or 
evening twih^t, they are bound to the vi- 
cmity of the sun, the angle of 100x101001 elon- 
gation can in no case reach 90° Theu: appar- 
ent motions are direct from w to e — at su- 
penor, retrograde at inferior conjunction, 
while at dongations, their vdoatics being 
radially directed to or from the earth, they 
seem stationary The superior planets show 
retropadations only when nearly opposite 
to the sun, while stationary periods mark 
the limits of each 'arc of regression ’ Owing 
to the mdinations of their orbits to the 


—an artifiaal inverted hemispherical dome— 
m which arc projected the sun, moon, planets, 
and stars It can he so opcrjitcd that any and 
all apparent motions connected with ordinary 
or extraordinary astronomical phenomena of 
the heavens can be shown In 1937, due to 
the tremendous cost of these planetaria, the 
projector alone sellmg at about $150,000, only 
four atics in the United Slates support one-' 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angdes, and New 
York 

Plankton A term apphed collectively to 
all those animals which swim about near the 
surface of any body of water, as the sea or a 
lake 



ediptic, the planets do not simply return 
upon their own tracks m executing then- qs- 
alktions in longitude, but pursue looped 
paths, representing their simultaneous devia- 
bom “ latitude Mercury, Venus, and Mars 
with the Earth as ‘terrestrial planets’ 
i hey are bodies of the same order of magm- 
ude of not very dissimilar density, and ad- 
^ad geological age The extenor planets,' 
on the contrary, are giants in size, and bear 
“Choate globes They are of 
si^t consistence, possess profound and tur- 

swifUy, but 

unequally, m dnfts and zones 

thf . ^ “achme for representing 
na»«™***^°**® orbits of the planets The 
specifically to an arrangement, 
for creatmg mechanically the illusion of a sky 


Plantagenett F^nwly of. The ti&i&e first 
appears m the rolls of Parhament in 1460, 
tevmg been adopted by Richard, Duke of 
York, to express the supenority of his house 
over that of Lancaster The name, however, 
B sometunes apphed to the whole Angevm 
dynasty, which occupied the throne from 
IIS4 till 1485, and mduded Henry n , Rich- 
ard I, John, Henry m, Edward i, Edward 
ir , Edward m , Richard n , Henry vt , Henry 
Edw»d Bhwd ,, ..d 

Plantain <Plantago), a genus of herba- 
ceous pli^ belonging to the order Plantag- 

ma^e The only speaes grown in garSs 

in a dense cyUndrical spike Several species, 
however, are common weeds 
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Plantain-eaters, or Turacos, a family of 
birds (Musophagidae) peculiar to Afnca The 
colonng IS usually metallic blue or green, 
often varied with ciimson, the red feathers 
contain a pecuhar soluble pigment called tu- 
racm. 



Plantam 

1, Single flower, 2, germen. 

Plantin, Christophe (c 1514-89) , Frendi 
printer, born at St Avertin, near Tours, es- 
tablished at Antwerp one of the largest pnnt- 
mg-houses m Europe His greatest work is 
the Antwerp Polyglot Bible <8 vols 1569- 
73) He was also the owner of printing-houses 
at Pans and Leyden In 1876 his Antwerp 
pnnting-house, together with its collections, 
was opened as the Mus£e Plantm 
Plant-Iice See Aphids 
Plants, the term broadly apphed to livmg 
organisms endowed with vegetable hfe in 
contrast to animal life, m general non-sen- 
tient The chief purpose served by plants is 
the provision of food for the whole animal 
world Moreover, the part they play in the 
interchange of gases renders the air fit to be 
^breathed by animals, whidi in return give off 
carbon dioxide utilized for plant food Prac- 
tically the whole surface of the earth is cov- 
ered with vegetation of one kind or another, 
from the giants of the forests to the herbage 


of the meadows, the lowly desert plant and 
the hchen of the rock. 

Plant physiology is concerned with the 
functions necessary for the well-being of the 
mdmdual and the propagation of the speaes 
These may be looked on as forming a (^de, 
of which movement, growth, respiration, nu- 
trition, and. reproduction are the important 
stages in the higher plants, and constitute the 
life-history of those that consist of a smgle 
cell La the lowest plants there is a certam 
amount of locomotion In diatoms and des- 
mids progress through the water is effected 
by means of protrusile threads of proto- 
plasm thrust through the cell wall Heho- 
tropism, or the action of light on vegetable , 
hfe, may be observed m window plants, the 
stems of whidi bend toward the window, 
while the leaves assume a position at nght 
angles to the light On the other hand, the 
tendrils" of the vine and Virginia creeper turn 
away from the hght To gravitation is due 
the downward growth of primary roots and 
the honzontal growth of lateral brandies 

The simplest plants consist of smgle cdls, 
and the higher plants originate as sin^e cdls, 
and growth is earned on by cdl division and 
speaahzation The former takes place at the 
growing points above and bdow, except m 
the case of the lateral roots, which arise at 
some distance from the tip, where the tissues 
have already begun to differentiate The next 
phase 15 that of elongation, due to surface 
growth in the cell wall, and the distension of 
the cell by the absorption of water Internal 
organs are devdoped by the fusion of cdl 



KmghPs Experiment, showing 
that the normal directton of 
root and stem is due to gravity 


cavities and the thicfegnmg of cell walls, anQ 
penodiaty of growth may be observed cor- 
responding to the alternations of day and 
night and of the seasons with their periodical 
changes of light and temperature Growth is 
most rapid m spring, after the retardation of 
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the vital processes in winter, which aUows 
of the accumulation of reserve material 
Respiration, or the absorption of oxygen, 
and the evolution of carbon dioxide, u as 
necessary for plants as for animals When a 
tdant'is deprived of oiQrgen, all vital proc- 
esses are suspended, and if it is kept m the 
same atmosphere, the destruction and disor- 
ganization of the living substance ineintably 
follow 

Nutnhon is a general term, covermg ah the 
processes by which the plant body is bmlt 
up, from the absorption of nutritive material 
in solution from the sod to the accumulation 
of reserve Carbon is denved by a plant from 
the atmosphere, duefiy by the leaves, oxygen 
and hydrogen are obtamed from tiiie water 
absorbed by the roots, whidi also bnnp in 
the necessary mmeral substances from the 
sod 

Reproduction, whidi impbes separation, re- 
juvenation, and multiplication of the mdmd- 
ual, is effected asexually and sexually Aseroal 
reproduction may take place by the division of 
a single cell, when growth himts are reached, 
as in the single-celled algae, by the forma- 
tion of spores, or by v^tative increase by 
stolons, rhizomes, or tubers, and to this third 
method the general name of buddmg is ap- 
Phed ^al reproduchon is more corqdi- 
cated, but, reduced to its sunplest terms, it 
consists in the devdopment of two sexual cdls 
or gametes, neither of which can of itself giw 
to a new organism But from the fusion 
of ftese two ceOs a third ceH (the zygote) is 
produced, whidi is the starting-pomt of a 
process is somewhat Twngin>/^ 
oy the alternation of generations See Boi- 
Fiwgi, Ftowxas, Ficuns 
Plasma See Blood. 

® chalcedony, which 

the color, due to 

nnnerals bdongmg usuaUy 

It takes a good pS 

' ^ “ Pnn^y obtained from In- 

^whete It ocwrs in the cavities of weath- 
eted Igneous rodis 

of The apphcation 

mat material to the surfaces 

^sonty or of woodwork, for the purpom of 

a suffiaeStty 

« decoraUon; IS knoira 

bthstrf apphed upon 

mg or laa- 

add a *“wcvcr, It IS customary to 

finishing coat, contaiomg calaum sul- 


phate, or of what is commonly called plaster 
of Pans 

Plaster o£ Paris, obtained by cautiously 
halting gypsum in kilns or continuous fur- 
naces out of contact with fuel to about zso” 
c Xt IS a fine white powder that sets rapidly 
with ^pansiQD to a hard sohd after being 
mixed into a paste with w^ter It is utilized 
for cementmg objects together, and for copy- 
ing objects of every descnption 
Plashes, a large group of orgamc, often 
synthetic, matends Some are proteins, as 
nylon, some are cellulose denvatives, as Plas- 
taede, and some are resins formed by pdly- 
menzation, as Luate and Plexiglas They are 
cast or molded and used for makmg many 
articles Cdluloid and Bakehte are early plas- 
tics World War II spurred research on old 
and search for new plastics 
Plata, !Uo de la, or River Plate, inlet 
of c of S Amenca, between Argentina and 
Uruguay, forming the estuary of the Parana 
and Uruguay nvers Length, 130 miles 
Plataea, a aty in Boeotia, anaent Greece, 
^ the Northern base of Mount Cithaeron Its 
history turns on its refusal to jom the league 
of Boeotian aties dominated by Thebes In 
gio or 509 BC it formed an allianc e with 
Athens The Athenians had at once to fight 
the Boeotians The Peloponnesian War began 
with an unsuccessful attempt <431 bc ) by 
the Thebans to seize Plataea The Pelopon- 
nesians besieged Plataea (429-37 bc ) and 
captured it by starvation, the town hems 
razed to the ground 

Platemis, a genus of trees belonging to the 
order Pkntanaceae The sycamore or button- 
wood (P ocetdmittbs) has coriaceous, pubes- 
Iwves The bark of this sycamore has 
the habit of sphttmg off in thm, broad scales. 
iM^g the upper part of trunk and branches 
Notched with white Its round balls of fruit 
hang on the trees over the wmter It is found 
m ndi soil, particularly m moist fends alone 
str^ and readies to a great height (130 
ft) and girth (50 ft), its reddish-broivn 
wood B used chiefly m makmg agar-boxes, al- 
though compact, hard, and difBcuIt to work 
Plateau means either a high levd pW or 
m ® mountain system shut 

cases tra- 
tableland 

^ ^ hoxdsted ele- 

vation m the sea floor 

Sre Electro-depesition. 

occurr/^r aHuvUSpLS ” 
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ing minerals, is found pnnapally in the Ural 
mountains, m Colombia, and m the Umted 
States, where the prmapal deposits are lo- 
cated m Alaska, m Butte, Humboldt, Plumas, 
Sacramento and Yuba counties, California, 
in Southwestern Oregon, and along the Gila 
River m Arizona Native or crude platmum 
occurs usually m small ghstenmg granules of 
a steel-gray color, which always contam, 
along with some gold, copper, iron,, and sand, 
an admixture, in varymg proporbons, of sev- 
eral metals — ^uidium, rhodium, palladium, os- 
mium, ruthenium — ^most of which are rarely 
found except m assoaabon with platmum 
Somebmes, however, it is found m masses of 
the size of a pigeon’s egg, and pieces weighmg 
lo or even 20 pounds have occasionally been 
known Crude plabnum is obtamed by two 
methods — hand sluiang and dredgmg 

Plabnum is a tm-white metal of metalhc 
lustre, tenaaous, malleable, and ductile It 
melts at the high temperature of 177'’ c , has , 
a speafic gravity of 21 5, and is about as 
hard as copper It is a poor conductor of elec- 
triaty, is easily welded at red heat, and is 
parbcularly valuable m having a coeffiaent 
of Imear expansion ( 0000907 at 50° p ) ap- 
proximately equal to that of glass, thus al- 
lowing wires to be sealed mto glass vessels 
without the latter cracking on coohng— a 
feature of espeaal importance in the manu- 
facture of electncal apparatus Plabnum, par- 
bcularly when m a spongy form prepared 
by heabng some of its compounds, has the 
remarkable property of bnngmg about the 
union of oxygen and hydrogen In a similar 
way it bnngs about the umon of sulphur 
dioxide and oxygen to form sulphur tnoxide,. 
a process employed commeraally in the man- 
ufacture of sulphuric aad by the contact 
process 

Plabnum is used chiefly for makmg and 
covering vanous apparatus and utensils for 
use in the chemical laboratory, as cruables, 
spoons, blowpipe points, boilers, and tongs 
It 15 employed also m the manufacture of 
concentrated sulphuric aad, essenbal m the 
producbon of explosives, and for incande- 
scent lamps The metal is used extensively in 
photography, and m the manufacture of 
jewelry, espeaally as a setbng for preaous 
stones The known supply of plabnum is 
small, and is rapidly dimmiidimg with the 
ediausbon of the mmes in the Ural Moun- 
tains Formerly a minor producer of plab- 
num, the U S smce 1938 has been filling a 
large proporbon of its plabnum needs from 
deposits within its own borders 


Plato, the central figure in Greek pbiloso- 
phy, was bom in 427 bc , of an anstocrabc 
Athenian family He was a pupil of Socrates 
from whom he acqmred that moral convic- 
bon of the value of knowledge for hfe, and 
of the vital connecbon between knowledge 
and hfe, which conbnued to mark his think- 
ing The condemnation and death of Socrates 
in 399 B c broke up the circle of his disnples, 
and Plato among others seems to have fled to 
Megara During the next ten or twelve years 
he is said to have traveled widdy, visiting, 
among other places, Egypt, Gyrene, the 
Greek colomes m Italy, and finally Syra- 
cuse, then governed by the tyrant Dionysius 
On his return to Athens about 388 bc he 
founded the school afterwards famous as the 
Academy, and settled down to the study and 
teaching of philosophy 

The wnbngs of Plato have come down to 
us m a much more complete and finished 
state than those of most of the other great 
thinkers of anbquity Yet Plato apparently 
attached much less importance to his wnbngs 
than to his oral teaching In the Phasdrus, a 
dialogue which has been regarded by some as 
a sort of inaugural discourse, wntten at the 
time of the foundabon of the Academy, writ- 
ing IS contrasted to its disadvantage with the 
pabent husbandry of the Socrabc method of 
discussion And his wntings themselves take 
the form of dialogue, which is evidently a 
hterary reproducbon of the Socrabc conver- 
sabon lii most of them Socrates himsdf is 
represent^] as the chief mterlocutor, thou^, 
of course, as Plato’s philosophy devdops, the 
thought goes far beyond the scope of actual 
Socrabc teaching 

The early group mcludes (z ) a sub-group 
of three 'Socrabc’ dialogues, so called because 
they appear to go but htUe beyond the mas- 
ter’s teachmg, the Laches, Charmides, and 
Lysis, the last of whidi is concerned with 
friendship, while the two former work out 
for the virtues of courage and temperance 
the Socrabc thesis that 'virtue is knowledge ’ 

(2 ) There may also be placed m the early 
group the Apology, whidi is not a dialogue, 
but appears to give the defence of Socrates 
at his tnal, and the two dialogues, the Eutby- 
phro, wherem Socrates, who was diaiged 
with impiety, is made to diow how httle the 
popular mind has grasped the nature of the 
piety it extols, and the Cnto, m which So- 
crates IS diown, after his condemnabon, as 
nobly accepbng the deasion of the law, and 
refusmg to avail himsdf of his fnends’ offers 
to aid him to escape The remaiiung dialogue 
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connected v.iU» the in^l and df*ntli of So- 
cratcf, the PJ <rHo, which tciJn^cnt* the Hn 
«ccnci in the iir!<on and inOinVo n dlH:u<don 
of the immort?tiix of the >ouf 

The I lie {iroup inefudc' hMdess thi /^. • s, 
which i«. the hicst of all, and the Titt.a-it, 
whudi contnin* Phto’s co‘tnn!tij*ical thcone* 
a eroup of fi\c \eti nh'tract and difficult 
dnlopue5 in which (undimcnt'ih cjicculitive. 
ethicah and iiohtical <iui‘^tion« are dt<cu‘'>'rd 
These five arc the the PI .ttUut, 

ticrhapc the nio‘1 important of nil the httr 
diatoinics, and a proup of three (the Par» 
mthtdeSf hit and 

Tlie rcmnimnc dnlorne* tint c'*!! for inrn- 
uon come piohnhh •■otnewhew hciwem the 
carK and the lilc proup In the /VoM/ero,, 
we find Phto pudiin** the lirdori'tic a'jnrt 


Plato 

) l<* ii.inlh rc.-ntilrd nc hi mi, (rovi n piiteh 
tilitat\ piunt of view, the nm t perfect of Ml 
the didopiir Ihe theme oI the*i tttn dm* 
lopnr. I love in if Inel.r't tonn, in wlwh it 
ippeat' R< ?n evnUetl and 'pitdtixl sritiim' 
for .t •••iper'eriMhle hr l«l^ ihM rm hr h>iind 
onU in ni* MeM wii*h{ It iv in thh itn'rxl 
eroisp of ih ih'/nr'H lh”l the faennf thei»Ji oi 
In ,Mii to t 1 r mute nnd i in^r 
din|»e )tui ihr thrill \ ronje toinoredri’' j\i 
rtp.r (on fn the /'/ (,nl*e id* mrntioi.r<li 
.md neiiii In the prcile t of ell tl i diih ,-*iic 
Ih** /.V/ *,F>I , 

Ihi'^yed wo't hi* htcii thoi'ihl h\ ••im* 
:•» reflrtl in it 'rxrrM )»nT** difiririit 
ot IMHn* phthi*<tphti d i'pxrh*! mr*ll , hitl 
Inwiier thf mil h', all thr jurt* ol ihi 
fiofhtii voih hi lone n**w to n 'imh ij»of 



of the SocraUc ethics to its locicnl concluiion 
by idcntiOmp the pood with plcnsurc*— i 
position, honci*cr, which, if he c\cr nall> 
accepted it, he soon abandoned 5n the Gor- 
gttts the pood life and the life of pleasure arc 
sharp!) opposed These ivo dialopues aho 
portni} the two famous Sophists whose 
names they hear Plato treats them with 
rmpcci even while he criticises them fredy, 
but in the amusing or at times farcical dia- 
loguc, the Eulltydemus, where he is dcafinc 
with Sophiste of a very diifcrcnt Ijpe, mere 
verbal quibblcrs, he shows us the deprada- 
Uon which the Socralic method of discussion 
unwrwent in the bands of men utterly dc- 
S H^tpose, and eager onlj to 

tbcir bewildered audience 
On ^e other hand, when he sets bimsdf, m 
Symposium, to show us in 

“ hrou^t to beat 
the task, and the Symposium m particular 


tnre, and in it* lirpe nml romplic pi in .d 
mO't all the chief topics of the rhlonir phll 
osophx are rcprcintid Ihr dfcifsinp j, b) 
turns ithicM. politic il, ihrnlnvtr'il. i diu ition- 
al, psiiliolopicil, nuiipli\vK,il, and asilu> 
tfcal, as the n«n\ windinrs of tin argument 
requiri Wc arc bruuplit to the liiplih im- 
portant disiii«Mnn of the nitiin and objtcls 
of {ihilosoplucal siudv, and tlu method of a 
philosophical education, and are shown, m .1 
fullv eI.ilior.itcd contrast, tin* s(a,as m the 
deterioration of the sfiic and the individual 
soul which ha\c once lapsed from thrir inm 
pistice or goodness Plato is not averr to 
Inc use of fiction for didactic purposes, and 
the Xrpttbhr conclude^ with one of those 
stones or m)lhs which arc a frequent de- 
lice in the dialogues In it ht pictures for us 
I ic destiny of the soul in a morall) gos'crned 
world in w'lMcli justice is rewarded and in- 
justice pumshed 

The absolute good, or idea of the roog, he 
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£omes for Plato the ultimate ground and m> 
tetpretabon of all reality, and the aim of all 
saence would be attained m so far as we 
could nse to the knowledge of this supreme 
good, and see everything m the hgbt of it 
And it IS m virtue of this twofold conviction 
that the truest reahties are not those re- 
vealed by the senses, and that through all 
reahty a single purpose or meanmg runs, that 
Platonism has ever been the type of an ideal- 
istic philosophy 

Platt; Charles Adams (1861-1933}, Am- 
erican painter, etcher, arcMtect, and land- 
scape architect, was born m New York Qty, 
and studied ^ at the National Academy 
school and at the Art Students' League m 
that aty, contmuing m Pans His landscapes 
mdude JEarly Spring (1884), Clouds (1894), 
and Snow (1900) He was an early membo* 
of the N. Y Etching Quh, and devoted much 
attention to the art, notable specimens of his 
work bemg'T'/ie Market Shp, Low Tide, St 
John, N B , On the Connecticut River, and 
many Dutch scenes Li later years he gave 
much attention to landscape ardiitecture and 
to architecture 

Platt, Orville Hitchcock (1827-1905), 
Amencan pohtiaan, bom at Washmgton, Ct 
He was m the Connecticut Senate or House 
from 1855 to 1869 and was U S senator 
from 1879 until his death He is best known 
as the author of the so-called ‘Platt Amend- 
ment’ which governed the relations between 
Cuba and the TJmted States, until it was 
superseded in 1934 by independence for 
Cuba 

Platt, Thomas Collier (1833-1910), Am- 
encan pohtiaan, was bom m Owego, N Y. 
In 1872 he went to New York City to start 
a Repubhcan newspaper In 1878 he became 
manager of the United States Express Com- 
pany, and in 1879 its president He served 
two terms in Congress (1872-6), and in 1881 
was chosen United States Senator but, with 
Roscoe Conklmg, resigned in May of that 
year in protest agamst appointments in 'New 
York by President Garfield He gained com- 
plete control of the Repubhcan organizabon 
in the State He was Umted States Senator 
(1897-1909) 

Platte National Park. See National 
Parks. 

Platte River, or Nebraska River, nght 
brandi of the Missoun, nses in Northern 
Colorado in two forks, Imown as the North 
and South Platte Rivers, which unite near 
North Platte City, Neb TTie main nver flows 
through Nebraska easterly through a broad 


bottomland, to its junebon with the Missouri 
below Omaha Durmg most of the year the 
main nver is dry for several hundred miles 
through Nebraska The drainage area is 90,- 
oix sq miles; the length of the mam stream 
is 315 miles, mdudmg the North Platte, 825 
miles. 

Platteville, aty. Grant co , Wisconsm Fea- 
tures of interest include the State normal 
school, aty park, and the picturesque natural 
scenery of the region and of the Platte River 
valley The chief commercial mterests are m 
the minmg of lead and zinc The aty is also 
’a shipping point for* cattle, hogs, and dairy 
products, p. 4,762 

Plattsburg, dfy. New York, county seat 
of Clmton CO, on the w diore of Lake 
Champlam at the mouth of the Saranac Riv- 
er The town is beaubfully situated on Cum- 
berland Bay, where the Battle of Plattsburg 
was fought in 1814, and commands a fine 
view of the Green Mountams and of the lake 
It has a State normal sdiool, a pubhc hbrary, 
and several philanthropic insbtubons Not- 
able buildmgs and features of mterest are the 
court house, custom house, City Ball, and 
the histone Delord House, headquarters of 
the Bnbsh army commanders durmg the 
; Battle of Plattsburg Plattsburg Barracks, a 
United States military' post, established m 
1838, is situated on the outskirts of the town 
It was the seat of a large mihtary framing 
camp during World Wars I and H; p. 

Plattsburg, Battles of. Dunng the Revo- 
lubonary War a small Amencan fleet under 
Gen Benedict Arnold was defeated Oct ii, 
1776, off Valcour Island, near the present site 
of Plattsburg, by a supenor fleet under Sir 
Guy Carleton Though greatly diattered, the 
Amencan ships withdrew in good order, and 
not a prisoner was taken Dunng the War of 
1812 the town was the headquarters of the 
American forces on the northeast fronber In 
September, 1814, a joint land and naval at- 
tack was made by the British After thar de- 
feat, the fleet retreated to Canada, and no 
further attacks were made dunng the war 

Platybelmintbes, or Flat-worms, a divi' 
Sion of the ammal kmgdom whidi contains 
such important parasites as flukes or tre- 
matodes, and tapeworms or cestoda, as well 
as plananans or turbdlanans The platyhel- 
mmthes are bilaterally symmetncal animals, 
with flattened bodies, which in the more 
pnmftivc forms are leaf-Iike Plat>helminthes 
are divided into three classes — (i) the Tur- 
bellana, which are free-living, (2) the Tre- 
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matoda, which arc mostly external parasites, 
and (3) the Ccstoda, which are internal para- 
sites Structurally they illustrate the pro- 
gressive degeneration assoaated with para- 
sitism 

Platypus See Ormthorhynchus. 
Plautus, Titus Maceius (e 254 to 184 
Bc), cotmc poet oi anaent Rome, was a 
native of Sarsina m XJmbna In early hfc he 
was a servant to actors His plays appear not 
to have been pubhshed during his hfc-timc, 
but to have been left in the hands of the 
actors, who probably both mterpolatcd and 
omitted passages to smt them for the stage 
Of the tu'cnty-one plays legitimately assigned 
to him all but one arc extant They arc 
mostly imitations from the Greek Plautus 
He IS witty and humorous, his characters arc 
hfe-hke, and his plots on the whole satis- 
factory His Latm is particularly pure and 
vigorous Several modem wnters have copied 
him closely Shakespeare’s Comedy of Er- 
rors is bas^ on the Mencechmt, and Mohirc’s 
UAvare on the Auhilana, Bryden, Addison, 
and Lessing are among his imitators 
Play, originally free or brisk movement or 
action, hence amusement, recreation, a game 
or, more broadly, any activity earned on 
with no defimte object m view other than 
personal satisfaction Children have 
in play from the earhest times of which any 
record exists, and many of the games of to- 
day have their counterpart among the peo- 
ples of ancient times From the point of view 
of play, childhood is generally divided mto 
three periods The first penod, which lasts 
until about the sixth year of age, is the im- 
itetive stage In it the child does evcrytbmg 
that he sees his dders do He loves to run 
and jump and chmb, but his play is seldom 
oi^^nised mto a real game The second penod 
u from the age of six to twelve or thirteen, 
■me penod of the dementary sdiool, and is 
the stage of individual comjictition, as wit- 
n^ the game of tag and of hide and seek 
^e third and last penod begins at about 
thirty or fourteen and it is m this penod 
that the team spint is devdoped and a spint 
OI ro-operation arises m games like baseball, 
OTArt, and football Play is the most serious 
MUwty in which the child engages, and it 
must not be confused with the recreation of 
adults, which is rdief from toil Recreation 

h “ recreating the imnd and 

body for the more senous work of life The 
play of a child diould constitute physical 


intellectual, and moral training for future de- 
velopment 

Everything indicates that nature intends 
the child to bc active, his first interests and 
achievements arc physical, and repeated tests 
show that children under six years old cannot 
sit still for more than thirty seconds The 
early years of hfe offer the chief opportunity 
for physical tiainmg, and almost the only 
method during this penod is play The more 
vigorous the excrasc, as in tag, roller skat- 
ing, and baseball, provided, of course, it docs 
not overtax the Gild’s strength, the larger 
the spaces to play in, the more interesting the 
game, and the more vaned the use of dif- 
ferent muscles, the better will bc the results 
Play tends to devdop physical efficiency, a 
good chest, a bnght eye, a good digestion, 
and robust health 

Among pnmitivc peoples the child’s edu- 
cation comes almost entirely from his play 
In the age of Pericles at least half of each 
school d^ was devoted to organized gnnii»s 
and athletics The amount of energy that a 
person has at his command is one of the 
great determining factors in life, and there is 
httlc question that play is a great source for 
the dcvclojimcnt of energy Play, which rep- 
resents the hfc of the past, which is socibI in 
Its very nature and requires fnenddiip and 
comradeship, which develops accurate judg- 
ment, a sense of justice, and a sense of honor, 
IS a good preparation for hving See Play- 
CROUKDS Consult Pubhcations of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Assoaation of Am- 
erica 

Playgrounds. Organized play is in reahty 
older than organized education, having had 
Its begmnmgs in the far distant past, when 
m Persia, Greece, and Rome a course of 
games and athletics was the center of all ed- 
ucational systems The modern playground 
movement dates from about the beginning of 
the twentieth century, havmg arisen largdy 
psychology which makes the 
child the center of educational activity In 
wery country in Europe this movement has 
been fairly weU developed, while Japan has 
made a good begmmng, and there have been 
a few attempts m Korea, Chma, and India 
^e greatrat mterest, however, has been 
shovm m America, where the movement is 
pnmanly a soaal one, designed to keep the 
^d off the streets Boston seems to have 
^en the pioneer m this matter, as an or- 

^ opened in one of 
its school yards m z868 Twdve years later 
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New York City f opened some thirty play- 
grounds under the Board of Education 

Playing Cards. See Cardst Playing. 

Plays. See Drama. 

Plea, in the general sense, denotes any pro- 
ceeding at law, but more techmcally is re- 
stricted to certam answers open to a de- 
fendant m an action or suit In action at law, 
pleas (in the more techmcal sense) are of 
several kmds, and are classified as dilatory 
and preemptory Dilatory pleas are grounded 
on some alleged defect m the plamtiS’s case 
arising either out of want of jurisdiction m 
the court before which the action has been 


jection to the' jurisdiction of the court, (2) 
a plea in abatement, (3) a speaal plea in 
bar, such as formerly acqmtted or convicted 
on the same charge, or a pardon , or (4) he 
may plead the general issue of not guilty 
Pleadings. At the common law, after 
the issue of a writ or summons and an ap- 
pearance has been entered in an action, the 
parties dehver the pleadings, which contam 
a summary of the material facts of the case 
for the guidance of the other parties and the 
judge Only facts must be stated, and not 
arguments or evidence Pleadings have been 
greatly simplified under the reformed pro- 
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brought, or in respect that it has been brought 
against the wrong defendant, or that it is 
premature, or that the form of the action is 
bad Preemptory pleas go directly to the root 
of the plaintiff’s case, either by denying the 
facts on which he founds, or by alleging 
others which entirely alter the complexion 
of the case Demurrers whidi take exception 
to the law, as opposed to the facts, on which 
the plaintiff rehes are sometimes induded 
under peremptory picas though properly dis- 
tinct In cnmmal prosecutions the accused is 
called upon to plead to the indictment He 
may plead guilty, but if he advances an an- 
swer or plea, it must be either (i) an ob- 


cedure of England and the United States, and 
may now be amended in case of error 
Pleasantville, borough, Atlantic co , New 
Jersey, on Lake Bay It is a residential place 
Lake Bay is the center of a large oyster in- 
dustry, for which Pleasantville is the shipping 
pomt, p xx,o3o. 

Pleasantville, village, Westchester co , 
New York, is situated 3a miles northeast of 
New York City, p 4*454 
Plebiscite, ongmally a term used m an- 
aent Rome to denote a resolution of the pUhs 
or commons formally passed at their regular 
assembly, the Concthum Plebts At first such 
resolutions were only bindmg on the plebians 
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themsdvK, but after 287 bc. by a law of ogwphs of the plciadcs exhibit it as densely 

TTnrtpnmus sudi resolutions, though not laws, nebulous ^ , . .1. 

wae^uaiy binding on all Roman atizens, Pleiades, in anaent 
Sm S most important measures were sisters of the Hyad^ The story ruM that m 
thus earned In modem times it is practically Boeotia the hunter Orion pureued them, and 
with a referendum to the body the gods to whom th^ prayed for dehveran^ 

turned them into doves and placed them 

This method was used at the close of the among the stars 
French Revolution to determme the status of Pleiocene. Sec Pliocene, 
vanous annexations, and after World War I Pleistocene System (Gr , most recent ), 
there were several plebisates taken, notably in a system whidi comprises the older accumula- 
Schleswig-Holstem and Upper Silesia Another tions belonging to the Quaternary or Post- 
notable plebisate was in the Tacna-Anca Tertiary division In North Europe, and cen- 
question The plebisate took place in tral and southern mountain regions of that 
January, 193s, under League of Nations sup- continent deposits consist for the most part ol 
crvision See Saar glaaal and fluvio-glaaal detritus which bc- 

Plebs, or Plebeians, m anaent Rome, the token the former presence of a great icc-^cct 
common people Intermarnage between pie- 'Bie remains of northern and Arctic plants and 

animals are met with both in glaaatcd coun- 
tries, and in the caves and fluviatilc dqiosits 
that occur in regions that never were covered 
with ^aaer ice The relics of man himsdf also 
accompany the same flora and fauna The 
Pleistocene period was distinguished by great 
One after another the plebs broke down all { dimatic osallations During the Pleistocene 


beians and patnaans was forbidden until 445 
3 c Under Servius Tulhus the whole body of 
atizens, patnaan and plebeian was formed 
mto the Comilta Cnrtala, or national assem- 
bly This history of Rome from 509 to 300 BC 
is that of the equalization of the two orders 


patriaan pnvileges, until patnoan birth be- 
came a mere pnde of hneage After the equal- 
ization of the orders a plebaan nobility arose, 
based on the tenure of high pubhc office From 
300 BC onwards this nobility counted for 
more at Rome than patnaan birth 
Pledge, in English and Amencan law, per- 
sonal property dehvered over as security for 
a debt Almost any personal property may be 
pledged, subjectj however, to a few exceptions, 
such as the pay of an officer, and further sub- 
ject to the requirement of deliveiy, for with- 
out ddiveiy of the article to the pledge there 
IS no pledge at law It differs m this from a 
chattel mortgage In a pledge title remains 
With the pledgor and never passes to the 
pledgee, who only acquires a right to scR the 
aitide under statutes and subject to statutory 
regulations The holder of a pledge is bound 
to take reasonable care of it, and is liable for 
negligence, but a pledgee may make reasonable 
use of the article while it is m his possession 
A pledgor may redeem the pledge until a sale 


period a depression occurred along the Atlan- 
tic coast, and the subsequent elevation gave 
nse to many hncs of rais^ beaches, as in the 
terraces of the Hudson Valley and along Lake 
Champlain The Pleistocene fauna of North 
America embraced Mastodon, a true elephant, 
speaes of horse, bison, beaver, peccary, bear, 
etc , and gigantic extinct forms of slo A, such 
as Megathenum, Mylodon, and Mcgalonyx 
Plenipotentiary, a diplomatic representa- 
tive invested with full power to settie all the 
affairs connected with the speaal commission 
for which be is appomted, subject to the rati- 
fication of bis government Meetings of sudi 
plenipotentiaries are generally hdd in some 
neutral country, so that they may settle trea- 
ties and terms of peace without the interfer- 
ence of any particular power 
Plesiosaurus, a large extinct manne rep- 
tile of predaceous habits, which mhah itpfj the 
Mesozoic seas Different speaes range from 
10 to 40 ft in length 


They had a compara- 

tivdy small and hzard-hke head, borne on a 

with notice has been had, and he may sdl it, long and flexible neck The body was relative- 
gi^ the vendee all his n^ts ly not of great size, apparently unprovided 

Pleiades, a conspicuous star cluster in Tau- with bony armor, and earned two pairs of 

powerful paddles or flippers The tafl 
only SIX are commoifly i^ble, the dis- was stout, and about as long as the body 
cn®an«y being accounted for by the world Plethora, a term used m medione to ex- 
TOde tradition of a lost Plead ’ Keen eyes, press a state of general full-bloodedness non- 

Sdm'MlS.^rS' Ka- pathological, and not to be confus^with the 

bnBht^!^S^ ^ ^ttrow 16 The pathological conditions of congestion and m- 

bngbter components are of hebum type Phot- 
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Pleurisy, inflammation of the pleura, is I of the dder Pfinv WJc — 

one of the co^neet of the serione mam- on Trajan, and ten^ola ^ Wtes‘’tt?to 
mtions Apart from pandenuca of influenza, of wtach, contammg bia coJ^SnT,^ 
the most common causes of pleunsy are tuber- Trajan while he governed Buh^ia is of oar 
culosis and pneumoma Occasionally a tuber- bcular mterest “ynia, is oi par 

culous pleunsy i^ due to the extension of a tu- Pliocene, a eeolninrai ««««,» j * , 
berculosis of the bones of the chest, or of the preceding the glaaal^ Part of the auSS 
pentonemn,but inthe majonty of cases it is gravels of Cahforma bdong to this penod 
assoaated wth tuberculosis of tte lungs The Volcanic activity contmued trough th? Pho 
characteristic symptoms of pleurisy are pain cene The plateau region was greatly devat^ 
and cou^ There are, as a rule, some nse of rejuvenatmg the streams and making possible 
temperature, fallow, rapid breathing, and such canyons as the Colorado The Pliocene 
mall, hard pulse Applications of hot fomen- beds of Attica (Greece) have yielded many 
tapons are of semce in mitigatmg the pam mterestmg mammalian fossils Phocene hfe 
and in checkmg the extension of themflamma- was very modern in character The mastodon, 

■ j . - ^ , , elephant, rhinoceros, horse, were prominent 

Fleurodynia, a form of muscular rheuma- Much discussion also has centered around the 
tism characterized by paroxysmal pam m the discovery of a man-hke skeleton in Java, 
mtercostal musdes, sometimes of such mtois- Pithecanthropus etecius 
ity as to simulate pleunsy Plotinus (c 205-270 ad), the founder of 

Fieuropneumonia, a term sometimes used the Neo-Plantonic astern of philosophy, was 
to denote the occurrence of pneumonia com- a native of Egypt He was probably of Ro- 
pheatmg pleunsy In veterinary mediane man descent His theories are based on those 
pleuro-penumonu is synonymous with pleura- of Plato The stress he laid on the purdy men- 
pn^tmoma contagiosa, as lung plague For tal source of knowledge, msistmg that think- 
wta* see Cattue mg alone led to truth, gave a tone of mysti- 

Plevna, aty, Bulgana, on a tnbutary of asm to his teaching, his followers practiced a 
the Danube, particularly known as the scene, kind of meditative trance rather than an ob- 
m i8p , of a senes of battles between the Turks servation of nature Our knowledge of bis 
and Russians, and of the memorable siege, Sep- I works is dup to his pupil Porphyry, who ar- 
tember to December, when Osman Pasha, after ranged them m thar present form 
a heroic defence, surrendered with 40,000 men, I Plover, a general name apphed to many of 
p 25,000 the hmicolme birds of the sub-family Chara- 

rlinisoll, Samuel (1824-98), British re-|dninae What may be regarded as the typical 
former, known as ‘the sailors’ friend,’ was bom plovers bdong to the genus Charadnus, and 
in Bristol Ks trenchant attack on shipown - 1 are wdl exemphfied by the golden plovers, 
ers led to the passing of the Merchant Ship** I several dosely snpila r speaes of which inhabit 
ping Act, 1876, which empowered the Board the northern parts of both the Old and New 
of Trade to detam any vessel deemed unsafe, Worlds, breedmg on the nortliem moorlands 
restneted the amount of cargo, and rendered Their general color is black, spotted with yel- 
compulsory on every ship a mark (known as I low above, with white markmgs on the head 
me PhmsoU mark) indicatmg the maximum and sides In winter the black under parts be- 
load-hne PhinsoU resigned his seat in 1880 I come white The eggs, generally four in num- 
PImy the Elder (23-79 AD ), whose full I be*, are prized as food 
namewuGAius Piraius Secundxjs, spent the I Plum, an orchard stone fnut bidonging to 
years of Nero’s ragn (55 to 68) in studious I genus Primus widely groum in all temperate 
retirement Vespasian made him one of his dimatcs It is closely related to the peach but 
intimate fnends, and appointed him admiral [ is generally smaller and has a smooth skin and 
of the fleet at Misenum When the great erup- stone A number of speaes are native to Am- 
tion of Vesuvius took place in 79» Pluiy, who I enca The European plums which arc grown 
landed at Stabiae in order to observe the phe- chiefly m the Eastern States include such wdl 
nomenon more dosdy, was overcome by the known vaneties as Lombard, Green Gage, and 
numous fumw His one surviving work is bis Damsons Tlie Japanese plums arc succc^fully 
aaturat HiUory, which contains 20^000 im- grown in all of the Southern States, north as 
por^t fa^, Mllected from over 2,000 books far as Vermont, and west of California The 
- .. * * Youngw (61-0^114), whose I tree is a hardy, vigorous grower and best 
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ed sods The plum ordiard requires dean cul> 
bvation during the early part of the season, 
followed by a cover crop the latter half An 
native and most Japanese varieties are self 
stenle, and in order to insure fruitfulness va- 
rieties must be mixed m the orchard Firm, 
sweet-flcdied vaneties of plums that can bc^ 
successfully cured dre called prunes These 
are extensivdy grown m the Paafic States, 
where favorable conditions exist for drying 
them 



Plum 

X, Section of fruit 


Plumbago, a genus of plants belongmg 1 
the order Plumbagmaceae Most of the sp< 
aes require greenhouse cultivabon P capem 
is a beautiful dwarf greenhouse dimber, wit 
pale-blue flowers in summer and autumn 
Plumbing, a general texm covetmg tl 
tanl^, pipes, traps, fittmgs and fixtures m 
budding for conveying water and for the du 
posalof sewage Itisapphed,also,to thctrar 
concerned with the mstallataon of such equit 
ment Any plumbmg system mdudes a wati 
supply system and a dramage system 
Plumule, the end of the axis of the mfai 
plant (destmed to devdop mto the stem) j 
distmgmshed from the other end 
Plunhel, William Conyngbam, Err 
Bason PLtmjcCT (1764-1854), British state 
became a peer and Chief Justice (1837) 
and was Lord Chancdlor of Irdand (i8« 
41) Consult Memotr by How ^ 

Plun^tt, Sir Horace Curzou (i85i 
1938 ), pubhc offiaal, was educated t 
ton and at Oxford From. 1879 to 1880 1 
m cattle ranching in the westei 
Umted States and on bis return to Irdand ws 
active m promotmg agricultural cooperatio; 


His pubhcations indude Noblesse Oblige an 
Irtsb jRcndenng (1908) , The Rural Life Prob- 
lem of the United States (1910) , A Bette* 
Way an Appeal to Ulster not to Desert Ire- 
land (19x4) 

Plusb. See Fabrics, Textile. 

Plutarch, anaent Greek biographer, was 
bom about 40 ad He visited Italy, and lec- 
tured at Rome on philosophy dunng Dorm- 
tian’s reign His Parallel lives are the lives of 
46 famous Greeks and Romans, arranged in 
pairs for comparison, each pair consisting of 
a Greek and a Roman He wrote other Lives 
also, whidi have not come down to us 

Pluto, the 9th major planet of the solar 
Qrstem, of the 14th to 15th magmtudc The 
existence of this body had been predicted in 
1915 by the late Professor Pcraval Lowell, m 
his Memoir on a Trans-Neptnman Planet The 
actual discovery was made in March, 1930, 
by Clyde W Tombaugh, a 34-year-old assist- 
ant at the Lowdl Observatory at Flagstaff, 
Arizona The event created a great sensation, 
and it was reported that years of study would 
be needed to determine the facts Consult H 
N Russdl, ilf ore About Pluto (Scientific Ant- 
enean, Dec 1930) 

Pluto, in anaent Gredc mythology, the god 
of the lower regions, called by Homer Hades 
He mamed Persephone, the daughter of Dem- 
etcr (Ceres), after forably carrymg her off 
for Airhich act her mother refused to allow the 
fruits of the earth to grow until her daughter 
was perimtted to return to the upper world 
for a part of each year 

Pluvius, ‘the rainy’ a tide given by the 
anaent Romans to Jupiter, as the giver of 
ram 


Plymouth, mumapal, parhamentary, and 
county borough and important seaport, Eng- 
land Northeast of the Hoe is Sutton Pool, an 
mlet of the Sound, from whidi the ‘Mayflow- 
er’ sailed m 1620 Plymouth has a large for- 
ogn and coasting trade and is the pomt of de- 
imrtare for many passenger vessels to all parts 
of the world 


\ JuasBaenusetts, county 

seat ofPlymouth CO, on Plymouth Bay Itw 

a miMer resort and the oldest town in 

Pilgrims 

from the Mayflower m 1630 One of the chief 
“ tbe town is Plymouth 
Roi^ t^ from the place of lauding Burial 

graves of early 

se^rs, Md there are many histone houses 
P^uth m also « importit ce^Sr , 
xoo The town celebrated its tercentenary with 
P®8eant, widely attended, m 1930 ^nsuR 
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Davis’ Histoiy of the Town of Plymouth and 
Bradford’s Htstoty 

Plymouth, town, Connecticut, Litchfield 
CO , on the New York, New Haven, and Hart- 
ford Railroad , 22 in sw of Hartford' Impor- 
tant industn«£ arc the quarrying of granite, 
wood turning, and the manufacture of malle- 
able iron, oven thermometers, and automatic 
screw machines A. cabmct lock factory locat- 
ed here is said to be one of the largest of its 
kind in the world Plymouth includes the vd- 
lage of TeiiyviUe; p 6,043 
Plymouth, City, Indiana, county scat of 
Marshall co It has lumber, planing and flour 
mills, foundries, and manufactures of wagons, 
barrels, gas engines, and gnndmg machines It 
IS in a lumbcnng and agricultural district, and 
mudi gram is shipped, p 5,7x3* 

Plymouth, town. New Hamp^irc, coun- 
ty scat of Grafton co , on the Pemigewasset 
^vcr, and the Boston and Marne Railroad, 
40 m n w of Concord It is a popular tourist 
and summer lesort, and the seat of a State 
normal school Products include buckskin 
gloves and sportmg goods Here Nathamd 
Hawthorne died, p 2,533 
Plymouth, aty, Wisconsin, Sheboygan co 
It IS in a rich farming distnct, with extensive 
cheese and dairy interests Manufactures in- 
clude furmturc, foundry and machineshop 
products, and flour, p 4iX7o ^ 

Plymouth Brethren, a Christian sect 
whi(± since 1830 has extended throughout the 
British dominions, and other parts of Europe, 
particularly France, Switzerland, and Itdy, 
and in the United States Its ongm may be 
asenbed to John Ndson Darby ^i8oo-8a), 
from whom the Brethren on the Continent are 
generally known as Darbyttes He withdrew 
from the Church of Irdand because of a revolt 
against ministerial ordmation and in 1830 
founded at Plymouth the congregation now 
known by its place of ongm 
The tenets of the Brethren in general are 
founded on the most literal interpretation of 
the words of Senpture, each one of which is 
regarded as directly mspired The Lord’s 
Supper IS celebrated every Lord’s Day, or 
'first day of the week.’ The distmctive pe- 
cuharity of the sect, in companson with other 
Calvimstic churches, is its complete rejection 
of ecclesiastical organization Practically any 
brother may preach or pray, but those 'not 
gifted with utterance’ are qmetly chscouraged 
from officiatmg The Brethren own cximpara- 
tively few church edifices, usually meetmg m 
halls or pnvate houses 
Plymouth Colony. The foundmg of the 


Plymouth Colony was one of the great events 
in the early history of the American colomes 
Dunng the reign of Queen Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, a party of Browmsts, one of the sects of 
Puritans, took refuge from persecution m Hol- 
land They could not reconcile themsdves to 
a country alien in manners and speech, how- 
ever, and they determined to emigrate to Am- 
erica Crossing from Delft Haven, m Holland, 
they sailed to Southampton, England, were 
joined by others, and embarked in the May- 
flower for America (Spet 6, 1620 ) 

When they reached the Amencan coast, 
strong winds drove them mto the neighbor- 
hood of Cape Cod Here they deaded to re- 
main, and after some exploration settled on the 
site of Plymouth, Mass They numbered m 
all about loofund durmg their first year had 
many troubles to face Fully half of the ong- 
mal colonists were dead when the second ship- 
j load of pilgrims, numbenng about 30, arrived 
m the fall of 1621 In 1623, 60 other coloiusts 
came over After many difficulties concenung 
food, the French of the Maine coast, religious 
observances and intolerance, and new char- 
ters, Plymouth Colony was umted in 1691 
with other New England colomes to form the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony 
Plymouth Company. As a result of the 
voyage of Bartholomew Gosnold, James i of 
England in 1606 granted a^charter to the Vir- 
gmia Company to settle Virginia, which was 
the name then given to all the Atlantic coast 
of the Umted States The new company was 
divided into the London Company and the 
Plymouth Company, the latter being empow- 
ered to settle between lat sS** and 45“ si The 
Dutch had already estabh^ed trading posts 
at New York and Albany, but New England 
was still a wilderness when Sir George Popbam 
and Sir Ferdinando Gorg^ sent out the first 
band of colomsts under the Plymouth Com- 
pany (1607) These numbered 120, and settled 
on the west bank of the Kennebec River, m 
what is the present State of Maine They were 
half starved and frozen, and had all returned 
to En^and by the end of 1608 After Captam 
John Simth had explored the New England • 
coast for the company, further attempts were 
made to form colonies, but these failed 
Plymouth Rock, the portion of rocky 
ledge in the harbor of Pljnnouth, Mass , on 
which the Pilgrim Fathers first set foot when 
they landed from the Mayflower m December, 
1620 Throu^ the efforts of the Soaety of 
Mayflower Descendants, Plymouth Rock, 
which in 1834 had been moved to a posifaon m 
front of Pilgnm Hall and later covered with 
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a canopy, has been restored as nearly as pos' 
sible to its original position at the edge of the 
water, where a simple but beautiful new can- 
opy covers it 



Copyright, A S Burbank, Plymouth Rock 
Canopy Covering Plymouth Rock. 


Plymouth Rock, a breed of 
fowls See Poultry and Poultry Farming. 

Plymouth Sound, an arm of the Englwh 
Channd, between Devonshire and Cornwall, 
one of the famous roadsteads of the world 
P.M, post meridiem, ‘after noon', poa 
nuniem, ‘after death ' 

Pneumatic Appliances, or mechamcal 
devices involving the use of air, range from 
simple air-fiUed cuduons to pumps, took, and 
engmes worked by a steady supply of air The 
earhest record of the use of compressed idr 
as a motive power dates from about the year 
X700, when Denis Papin, m England, com- 
pressed air by means of power derived from 
a water whed, and transmitted it through 
tubes to a distance In 1853 pneumatic power 
was first utilized for commercial purposes in 
Iiondon, England, when a tube 320 yards long 
was constructed to carry tdegraphic despatch- 
es The first successful application of com- 
pressed air on a large scale was made m i86i 
m connection with the construction of the 
Mont Gems Tunnd 


A.UC u D A s/ 91 , W1UM5 A/cpmnxidlc in 
^tailed a system of pneumatic di»ypa f < ; 
Philadelphia Pneumatic appliances ma 
conadered under seven heads (i) Compri 
air has a wide apphcation m a large vane 
apparatus wherem a smiple mediamcal 
or p^ IS required— rangmg from a tiny 1 
jn. mutter, worked by a rubber bulb and ' 
to a large foundry hoist (a) The founda 
lot quay walk, dock entrances, and the 

AT nnstttAw ^£0.^ ^1- M.m 



water is isduded by forcing m air at a 


sure of from zo to 30 lbs above that of the 
outer atmosphere This high pressure is con- 
fined by a strong partition or diaphragm to 
the working diambcr, admission to whidi is 
gamed by means of*an air lock A similar sys- 
tem IS used m tunncdling with the hydrauhc 
shield through water-beanng strata In these 
cases the working length of tunnel is cut off by 
a temporary wall, pierced for the air lock and 
for the pipe supplying compressed air The 
air lock for tunnel ^idds is horizontal, for 
foundation caissons vertical This is a method 
of construction used in the tunnelling under 
the Hudson River for the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road’s tracks to New York City (3) Attempts 
to use compressed air as a propeUing force m 
militaty and naval practice have been con- 
fined to guns of large cahbre, and to the dis- 
charge of projectiles contaming high explo- 
sives The air was stored in tubes close to ^e 
gun at a pressure of 1,000 lbs per square mch, 
and was admitted to the breech of the gun 
through a valve, so controlled that the range 
of the projectile was governed by the amount 
of ^ allowed to pass No great success was 
attained, however, and the guns were eventu- 
ally discarded (4) The conveyance of parcck 
through the tubes 


compressing air at a central station, and sup- 
plying It to consumers throu^ a radiating se- 
ries of mam pipes, branching mto others of 
a leas diameter The chief system 15 in Pans, 
and compnses 140 miles of mams, air being 
suiyhed at a pressure of 75 lbs per square 
mch, with a loss of 18 per cent on the outside 
of its zone (6) For use as a motive power m 
locomotives and automobiles, air is stored at 
a lu^ pressure (1,000 to 4,000 lbs per square 
mch) m a sted reservoir earned on the car, 
and IS admitted thence at a workmg pressure 
to rjo pounds into the dnving cyhnder 
While compressed-air locomotives and trucks 
are still employed to some extent, their use is 
now confined to special apphcations Elec- 
taaty has supplanted them m most cases (7) 
force of suction obtamed by exhausting 
the air m a confined space is used m sudi ap- 
phMces as gram elevators In these the gram 

yp Itajugh a toMe p.p, uito tb. 
of the ^tor, from which it either 
descends ftrough an air lock mto barges be- 
low, or s forced by air pressure throu^a pipe 

Dom^c suction or vacuum deaners have 
come mto such general use dunng recent years 
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Pneumatic 


that they must be classed among the most im- 
portant pneumatic apphances A great variety 
of forms are seen, but all of them consist es- 
sentially of a suction pump (generally motor 
driven) , a dust catcher, and a gathenng nozzle 
and pipe A large vanety of common air ap- 
phances may broadly be termed ‘aspirators* 
and ‘atomizers,* these havmg fundamental 
amilanties When a fluid (air, vapor, or h- 
quid) IS forced through a tube or across the 
end of another tube, it draws along with it 
particles of any fluid m the second tube, creat- 


Pneumatic Paxnt Sprayer 
Shde feed for paint, flattened 
comcal nose piece to project 
spray in thin sheet 

ing a suction therein, or aspirating the fluid 
contained If air thus cntrams a hquid, a spray 
emerges— that is, the device atomizes The 
common laboratory aspirator air pump does 
not entram air, but is a simple displacement 
device Atomizers range from small perfume 
hand sprays to large pamting machines, re- 
quirmg a considerable supply of compressed 
air Somewhat similar devices are used in sand 
blasting and in spraying cement on walls 
Compressed air blows the mixture much as it 
does paint In sand blasting the dry sand is 
blown directly against the surface to be clean- 
ed Glass surfaces are frosted m this manner 
Pneumatic Despatch, the name given to 
a method of sending parcds through a com- 
paratively narrow tube by means of compress- 
ed air at a speed of from 500 to x,ooo yards a 
minute In the Umted States, where a dosed- 
orcuit system is employed, great progress has 
been made m the use of pneumatic power for 
post ofiice work Cylmders of steel 7 by 24 
mches, weighmg about 13 lbs , and having a 
capaaty of about 800 cubic mdies, are loaded I 
with letters (up to 600) , or whatever is to he 
sent, and by an mgenious arrangement are in- 1 
traduced mto the tube without mtemipting 
the current They are prapdled at the rate of 
the current, and on arrival at the terminus 
are dehvered into an air chamber which stops 
them, also without interruptmg the current 
In New York City, the three most important 
post officesr— Grand Central, Pennsylvaiua 


Station, and the General Post Office — ^bave a 
set of tubes from each of the other two, and 
from these, branch tubes run to other central 
pomte throughout Greater New York The 
tubes from the General Office to the Grand 
Central Station (3^ miles), with three mtcr- 
mediate stations, carry 6,000 lbs of letters 
daily at the rate of 7 minutes each way 

Pneumatics is the study of the properties 
of gases, but the term has fallen somewhat 
out of use, and it is now more customary to 
discuss the different aspects of the question un- 
der the particular branches of physics con- 
cerned See Gases 

Pneumatic Tires, flexible tubes, mflated 
with air, mounted on the nm of a whed, were 
first developed m connection with the bicyde, 
and later modified and improved for motor car 
apphcation The first biqrde tires were of 
sohd rubber These were followed by ‘cushion 
tires,* of nearly twice the diameter, and hav- 
ing a small central air space The next stepi 
(J B Dunlop, 1888) was to make the diam- 
eter larger and the walls thmner, and to pro- 
vide a valve for mflating Some of the tires 
were ‘smgle tube,* with the mner rubber skm, 
strengthemng fabnc, and outer coat all vul- 
canized together Others were ‘double tube,* 
with a thin inner envdope separate from a 
heavier outer casing The double-tube type 
alone has survived in automobile service, on 
account of its greater ease and permanence of 
repair In some bicycle tires the outer casing 
had a small laced slit along its mner circum- 
ference, through which the inner tube was m- 
serted and removed There were also several 
‘clmcher’ Hpsigns emplojung an endless inner 
tube and an easily detachable casing These 
were the prototypes of the modem automobile 
tires, for whidi, see Motor Cars WIimIs and 
Ttres 

Pneumatic Tools. Pramment among 
pneumatic apphances m generiU is a most use- 
ful group of tools for workmg stone and metal 
particularly This group indudes percussion, 
coal punchers and cutters, nvetmg hammers, 
chisels, etc Perctisston DrtUs consist essentially 
of a cyhnder and piston with the dnil steel 
held firmly m a chuck on the end of the piston 
rod, together with a value gear for admitting 
and exhausting compressed air (or steam) al- 
ternately from either side of the piston, 
the whole being supported on a tnpod or 
bar with a hand-feed carnage Com- 
pressed air enters through the valve chest 
on top, and is let out above or bdow the pis- 
ton by a double-spool air-thrown valve, whose 
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Pocahontas 


poaUonK governed by the auxiliary ate valve bon of dusta, espeaaliy those cnconnW 

vSneb IS thrown by the piston The upper in the roctrihe industries, charactcnzcd by 

end of the piston IS nfled, and engages a coarse fibiosis of the lung ^ . 

saew or nfle bac on a ratchet to give the Pn^-Penh, cipilal of Cambodia, FrraA 
piston and bit the small constant rotation nee- Indo-China, at the confluence of the MeUng 
cssaty to prevent the drill from sbdang The with an arm of Ihe Talc (or Tonic) Sap, 
crrnw anA handle undcmcath advances 130 m nw. of Saigon It exports nee, pep- 
per, fish, cotton, tobacco, cardamoms, gam- 


long screw and handle underneath advances 
the drill on its support as the rod. is pene- 
trated 

Ait-dnven Channdmg MocMnes, now ex- 
tensively used m quarrymg, arc cn^nc-dnven 
carnages traveling bad and forth on short 
tracks, and carrying a cutter which makes a 


boge, sugar cane, indigo, maize, silk, betel 
tortoise shells, and skins Since 1894 Pnom- 
penh has been transformed into a place of 
European appearance, p 83,000 
Po (anoent Bndonus and Padns), the larg- 


decp groove or channel m the quanjy floor~ gest river of Italy, rises in the Coltian Alps, 
a first step in sepatabng the stone blocks from at the northern foot of Monte Viso, at on 
the van or ledge Coal Punchers and Cutters albludc of 6,400 ft , close to the Fr nch Iron- 


are also important The former arc essentially 
percussion air drills mounted on low trucks or 
wedged columns, and used to cut into the 
coal vem preparatory to throwing down part 
of the face The cutters arc usually low truds 
with a motor dnvmg a bar, disc, or endless 
chain, equipped with bits and mounted on an 
outsfanctog arm Electric motors ore steadily 
supplanbng air engines for coal cutters There 
are a variety of rotary air dnlb, etc , embody- 
ing some sort of a small rotary engine and tool 
'chuck In most of these devices, however, tHo 
motor has reaprocabng pistons that impart 
a rotary mohon to the dnihng spmdic by the 
usual crank 
Pneamatic Trough, a round, rectangular 
or other suitable vessel used for the collection 
of gases over a hquid— -usually water It was 
invented by Pncstly, and for use is filled with 
the liquid, the jars or cylmders desbned to 
hold the gas are flfled and inverted in the li- 


tier The Po discharges pnnopalb by the 
branch known as the Po della Macslra Tlie 
total length is 3SS m , while its basin covers 
some 39,000 sq m The Po is naMgablc from 
above Tunn From Piacenza to the sea it is 
protected by embankments on both sides 
It has always been difficult to cross, owing 
to Its width and the great volume of its 
waters 

Poa, or Meadow Grass, a laigc genus of 
grasses widely distributed m temperate and 
cold countnes, having si\ colored spikclcts 
arranged in open panicles The June Grass 
or Kentucky Blue Grass (P pratensts) found 
in fields and meadows throughout the United 
States and in Bnbsh Columbia is one of the 
best-known species 

poaching, though originally a popular ra- 
ther than a legal term, bos come to be gen- 
erally used to denote the offense of entering 
on the lands of another in pursuit of game 


quid, and supported on a shdf or perforated ( without permission from the proprietor, deer 


tray called a 'beehive,* through which the gas 
IS bubbled up mto the jar, displaang the liquid 
Pnenmogasfric Nerve, the lOth cramal 
nerve which, from its wide distnbuhon, is 
often called the Vagus (or wanderer) 
Pneumonia, an acute, febnie disease chan 
actenaed by mflammatory reactions an the 
lungs or bronchi It is genereQy described 
as of ftiree varieties lobar or croupous pneu- 
moma, lobular, catarrhal, or brondio-pncu- 
monta, chronic mtersMted pneumonia It oc- 
curs at all ages, but is rare in the first year of 
hfe It frequently follows other acute infec- 
tions and IS often seen post-operaPvdy In 
1941 the extensive use of sulphononude drugs 
helped to reduce the death rate from pneu- 
monia from 33% to 10% Since then the 
death rate has dropped even lower 
^Fneumoiiocoiuosis or Pneumonokosiio- 
ais, a disease of the lungs due to the inbala* 


stealing, and also of fishing under like ar- 
cumstanccs m waters belonging to another 
SccGams.Laws 

Pobiedonostzeff, Constantine (1827- 
z 9 o 7 )i procurator of the Holy Synod of 
Russia, was born in Moscow He was strong- 
ly opposed to liberal reforms, and espeaaliy 
to religious tolerance, and thereby stirred up 
bitter hostility, which culminated in an at- 
tempt on his life in July, 1905 His chief 
work IS Kejlecltons of a Russian Statesman 
( z 898> 

Pocahontas, (c iS 9 j*-i 6 z 7 ), daughter of 
an Indian chief, Powbattan, famous espe- 
aaOy for her reported rescue of Captain 
John Smith from death at the hands of the 
Indians Pocahontas was brought a pnsonar 
tq Jamestown by Captam Argali in 1613, 
was converted to Chnstiamty, 'and m 16x4 
mamed an Englishman Tobn RoUe, with 
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whom she went to England in i6x6 She 
left one son, and a branch of the Randolphs 
and several other Virginia famihes claim de- 
scent from her 

Pochard {Nyt oca fenna) , a European duck 
.hdongmg to the same genus as the American 
Canvasback and Redhead Ducks, and like 
those species, much prized for the table 
Pocket Mice, Pocket Gophers, are 
names given to various burrowing rodents of 
the mtenor plains and prairies of North 
Amenca They are provided with pocket- 
hke cavities in the cheeks external to the 
mouth, where they stow quantities of food, 
which is then earned to some place of con- 
cealment, emptied out, and eaten at leisure 
Pocono Mountain, a ndge in Monroe and 
Carbon counties, Pennsylvania, a,ooo feet 
Pod, the capsule or seed vessel of any dry 
and several-seeded dehiscent fruit, espeaally 
the legumes 

Podagra signifies gout m the foot 
Podargidae, a family of birds nearly alhed 
to the true Goatsuckers or Nightjars Th^ 
are at home m New Gumea and Australia, 
are arboreal and nocturnal m their habits, 
and feed on large msects, which are mostly 
caught about trees 

Podiebrad, George Boezko of (1420- 
71), Bohemian king, was bom of a noble 
fan^y at Podiebrad, and became an adher- ' 
ent of the moderate party of the Hussites 
He was made regent (1451) durmg the 
minority of Ladislas and on the death of 
Ladislas was chosen his successor, and was 
crowned early m 1458 Paul 11 , promulgated 
agamst him ^e ban of excommunication and 
deposition m 1466, and Matthias Corvinus of 
Hungary took the field to enforce it The 
hostihties which ensued were brought to an 
end by Podiebrad’s death 
PodocarpuB, a large genus of evergreen 
trees of the pme family {Contferae), chiefly, 
natives of tropical countnes, with succulent 
leaves and fruit 

Podophthalmata, a term sometimes used 
for a division of Crustacea in place of 
Thoracostraca See Crustacea 
Podophyllum, a genus of hardy herba- 
ceous perennial plants bdongmg to the order 
Berbmdaces P pdtaium is a perennial 
ifiant, common m North Amenca, growing 
m moist woods and on the ^ady banks of 
streams, and is known as May Apple, also 
Wog Apple, WM Lemon, and Mandrake 
Ihe root is used m medicme The leaves 
Are drastic and poisonous 
Poe. Edgar Allan (1809-49), Amencan 


poet, romancer, and critic, one of Ihe most 
picturesque characters in Amencan hteiature, 
was born m Boston, Mass , on Jan 19, 1809 
Orphaned at Richmond in his third year, 
Edgar was adopted by John Allan, a wealthy 
and childless merchant of Richmond, Va, 
who educated him as his own son Early in 
1827 Poe parted from Mr Allan and went 
to Boston Here he published his first vol- 
ume, Tamerlane and Other Poems, by a Bos- 
tonian, a pamphlet of 40 pages His second 
volume, Al Aaraaf, Tamerlane, and Minor 
Poems, appeared under his name at Balti- 
more, 1829, 71 pages 



Edgar Allan Poe 


Dunng his stay m Baltimore Poe had 
hved with his aunt, Mrs Clemm, whose 
young daughter, Virginia, be married on May 
16, 1836 Her sweet and gentle nature was 
the one controllmg power over Poe’s restless 
spint, and he loved her devotedly He es- 
tablished himself in Philadelphia m the sum- 
mer of 1838 For a year (1841-2) he edited 
Graham’s Magazine, then in the forefront of 
Amencan hterature His wife’s dangerous 
illness, caused by the ruptuTh of a blood ves- 
sel while singing , disheartened him, and 
weakened his always shght power of sdf- 
dixecbon. A second pnze of $100, won m 
1843 by his wonderful stoiy Tlie Gold Bug, 
saved the httle household from starvation 
or near it In Apnl, 1844, Poe removed to 
New York, and from October to March fol- 
lowmg assisted Wilhs on The Evening Mir- 
ror Here The Raven appeared (Jan 29 » 
1845), and 'won immediate fame In 184S 
he published a volume of Tdes, and The 
Raven and Other Poems lii the spring of 
1846 he occupied the cottage at Fordham 
(now a part of New York City) which is 
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assoaated with the poet’s name Hwc, on 
Jan 30. 1847. in deepest poverty. Vi^ia 
Poe died, an attracUve and paAcUc flpiM, 
letaimng her fragile and childish beauty to 
the last, die was but twenty-four. Her 
m pthw was more than a mother to the poet, 
and his home life drew out what was best 
in his nature, and afforded such measure as 
he attained of happmess In the summa ot 
Poe visited the South in conneraon 
TOth one of bis magazine projects, and in 
Richmond became engaged to Mrs Shelton, 
a wefl-to-do widow StarUng North to ar- 


olas Rowe (i 7 xS-* 8 ). Uwrcnce Eusdm 
(1718-30), Colley Cibber (i^o-SV), Wilham 
Whitehead (i 7 S 7 - 85 )» ^omas Warton 
fx98<-oo), Henry James Pyc (1790-1813), 
Robert Southey (1813-43). William Words- 
worth (1843-S0), Alfred Tennyron (185^ 
02), Alfred Austin (1896-1913). Robert 
Bndges (1913-3®) » Masefidd ( 193 ®- ) 
Poetry » the first form in which manUnd 
ctpnsscs its emotions or records its doings; 
and yet in no department of intellectual ac- 
tivitj' has it been so difficult to arrive at an 
fadequate definition The idea lying at the 


a wefl-to-do widow StorUng ^onn ro ar- ^ 

on Ort 3. and died at tiie saatinc nosp ^ antidpate its recurrence 


— - 

Uty, is among the most musical and imag- 
inative m the language His stones have for 


order of appearance 
verse are narrative 


The earliest forms of 
poems and rdigious 


sSjr*; ^ddrSiTreilci himns The lync is a later form wh.^ makm 

^nd perhaps of all our creaUve an- its appearance 

tho^oe has greaSt daim to be considered far progressed that the individuality of caA 
more roB naa deflrlv rccocnizcd as 


a cosmopohtan 'H.s best work in verse and 
fichon rises into the loftiest realm of art, 
and is mdependent of any assoaations of 
ffw." or place His cntiosm, personally vm- 
dictive at times, at its best was good medi- 
cine for the gushmg 'literati* of his period 
In his own walk he stands unsutpa^cd, if 
not alone, with a halo of mystery, gloom, 
and terror about him Consult Ingram’s tafe, 
Letters, etc , H Allen, /sro/el (1926) , M E 
Phillips, Edgar Allan Pot (1936), J W 
Knit^, Edgar Allan Pot (1936) 

Poerio, Carlo (1803-67), Itahan patnot, 
was born in Naples Denounced as a revolu- 
tionist m 1830, he was condemned to twenty- 
fous years’ imprisonment Gladstone and 
others took up bis cause, and Pocno and his 
compamons were ordered to Amenca, but 
escaped and returned to Turin (1839) After 
the victories of Ganbaldi, Poeno went back 
to Naples, where be berome vice-president 
of the parliament (x86z) 

Poet Laureate. The preose ongm of this 
office, whidi IS a royal appointment in Great 
Britain, is not known, but it is certain that 
Chaucer, on his return from abroad, as- 
sumed the title The first poet laureate in the 
modern sense was Edmund Spenser, while 
Ben Jonson was the first to receive the office 
by formal letters patent The following 
were poets laureate Edmund Spenser (1391- 
9), Samuel Daniel (1599-3619), Ben Jonson 
(1619-371, William Davenant (1660-8), 
John Diyden (1670-88), Thomas Sbadw^ 
(1689-92), Nahum Tate (1692-1715), Nich- 


member of the tnbe is clearly recognized as 
something distinct from that ot the tnbe as 
a whole An early speacs of composition in 
most languages is the didactic poem, in which 
the rules of husbandrj', or it may be the 
tnbal code of morals, arc thrown into metn- 
i cal form with a view to their easier memor- 
! .wnj r Sec the articles m this work on Criti- 
cism:, Lixerary, Encush Iiteratow:, Uni- 
ted States, Literatuhe, the sections on lit- 
erature in the articles on the several coun- 
tnes, and the biographies of fhc poets 



Raymond Potnemre 


Poge, Cape, the n e point of the Martha’s 
I Vuiayaid group of islands, on Cbappaqmd- 
didc Island It has a hghthouse over 50 ft 
above sea levd 

Poggio Braeciolini, Gian Francesco 
(1380-1459), Itahan humamst, was bom a 
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Terranuova, near Flormce His most famous 
book IS the Liber Facettanm, a collection of 
humorous and not over-decent stones* and 
jests, written in fair Latin, at the expense of 
the monks and secular dergy 
Pogrom, a word which came mto use m 
connection with revolutionary outbreaks m 
Russia (1905-06) as a general term for an 
unprovoked attack by the a'uthonties upon 
Jews or other classes 
Poincare, Jules Henri (1854-19x3), 
French mathematiaan and physiast, was 
born m Nancy He made original contnbu- 
tions in pure mathematics, m cdestial me- 
chanics, and in the mathematics of physics, 
and was the reapient of many prizes and 
medals, mduding the Sylvester m^al of the 
Royal Soaety of London (1901) 

'Poincare, Raymond (1860-1934), French 
pubhc offiaal, was born in Bar-le-Duc, and 
was educated at the College of Nancy Li 
1912 he became Premier and Mimster of 
Foreign Affairs, his premicrdiip being sig- 
nalized by a succession of important French 1 
mitiatives in connection with the Near East- 
ern cnsis, while in home affairs he identified 
himsdf with dectoral reform and propor- 
tional representation. He was President of 
France (1913-20, and 1922-4), and once 
more in 1926 was Premier and Mmister of 
Foreign Affairs He stabilized the franc, and 
' set the country on the road to recovery He 
resigned because of illness in 1929, and de- 
dmed an offer of the premiership in 1930 He 
was elected leader of the French bar in 1931 ' 
Poinciana, a spenes of tropical legmmn- 
ous trees of the genus Caesalpinia, with showy 
scarlet or orange flowers The Royal Poma- 
ana is familiar in Southern Flonda 
Poindexter, George (1779-1853), Amer- 
ican public official In 1819 he was elected 
governor of Mississippi, notwithstandmg at- 
tempts to unseat hnn From 1830 to 1835 he 
was a member of the U S Senate Pom- 
dexter's pronounced views on Federalism led 
to his fighting a duel with Abijah Hunt 
(1811), whom he killed The accusation was 
made that he had fired before the signal was 
given, but it was never substantiated 
Poindexter, Miles (1868-1946), Amencan 
legidator, was born in Memphis, Tenn He 
was U S Senator from 19x1 to 1923, when 
he was appomted Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to Peru He held this 
office until X928 

Poinding, m the law of Scotland, is the 
general process bv which the goods of a debt- 


Poisonous 

or are seized and made available to his cred- 
itors 

Poinsett, Joel Roberts (X779-1851), Am- 
erican diplomat, was bom m Charleston, S 
C He was a member of Congress from 1821 
to X825, and advocated the cause of the 
South Amencan rqiubhcs and of Greek in- 
dependence. From X822 to X829 he was U S 
Minister to Mexico, and from X837 to X84X 
Secretary of War m President Van Buren's 
Cabinet 

Poinsettia, a South Amencan shrub of the 
order Euphorbiaceae, a noted greenhouse 
plant of many countnes It grows to a hei^t 
of SIX ft or more, and bears small ydlow* or 
green flower heads surrounded by large ver- 
mihon bracts 

Point-a-Pitre, town and port, Guaddoupe, 
French West Indies, 20 m n e of Basse Terre 
It is of conaderable commeraal importance, 
having exports of sugar, cacao, and vanilla 
The harbor is commodious and sheltered, p 

2645s 

Point Barrow, the most northern pomt m 
Alaska It is a whalmg center, has a trading 
post and a government rdief and hfe-saving 
station Bi x88x-3 the U S Signal Corps es- 
tabhshed an mternational polar station and 
system of meteorological stations here 

Pointer, a smooth-coated bird findmg and 
retrieving dog, whose name mdicates its meth- 
od of standing rigid when it scents the proxim- 
ity of game, and pomting with its nose 

Point Pleasant, or Great Kanawha, 
i Battle of. In Amencan history a battle 
fought m the present state of West Virguua, 
Oct xo, X774, between colonial troops and In- 
dians As a result of the battle the Indians 
made a treaty by which they surrendered their 
pnsoners and daim to land south of the 
Ohio See Roosevelt’s Winning of the West 
(1889) 

Poire, Emmanuel (1858-1909), known as 
'Caran d’Acbe,’ French caricaturist, bom m 
Moscow, bis grandfather bemg one of Napo- 
leon’s soldiers The grandson returned to 
France, and under his pseudonym (Russia, for 
lead penal’) became celebrat^ He contnb- 
uted pohticd cartoons to the Figaro, and won 
great fame by VEpopie, a senes of ifloo por- 
traits of celebrated men who hdped to wm 
Napoleon’s victones IBs Cheque Booh, issued 
dunng the Panama scandal, made quite a stir 

Poisonous Plants are those that contam 
some prmaple capable of destroying animal 
life Among the most virulent poisons known 
are those obtamed from the vegetable king- 


Poker 


— r of mucous mmhtme, and putgitig 

dom J D Mann, in his Foremtc r^&wcs may act as imtants tf taken in 

(igoo), gives the foDowing hst of Ae S—n-imtivclv nuanuUca; hnt arsenic, 

tamed Slrycfcnw, iikx voimw, * J J . ^ cotnnounds may he considered typscaJ 


i«f» smpemrens, wiqmw vuw,.^*- In chronic poison- 

/foto), tobacco, hemfod^, fox^v ^ ‘ throng repeated smaTl doses, discomlort 

saffron, hdlebote, SferfSTlorof appetite, occasional pain 

radteoHs Cthelatterbestknow aspoisonipr), laudanum, cMoro- 

SSSSaS SEsir-s kmk 

w^-hemloek (Connwi), -watet-hemlock aavm.andoth^ 

(Srto), and dderberry (Somhacas) , and sausages, contaminated mnssds and oy^, 
%, too, frecmently Si by the seeds of Sr^entjy giw nse to pt^ame P®^8 

Patura, buckeye (il«e«fer), etc, while poi- Peiaaoa, Simeon Dew* 
sonous mushrooni destroy thar elders See Frendi mathematician, was bom at Pitbivwsrs 
Chestnuts Primpal Pmonatts Plants of the He was eapeaafly noted for his appheabon of 
Ufoted States, 1898 (U S Deft Agm Div. mathcmaUcs to phyao, inves^atine suA 
Sot Sidl ao) subjects as the mvanabihty of me axes of the 

Poisons. Substances that act upon hving planets, capillary phenomesaa, and the mathe- 
rfifsin* in such a way as to impair its processes mabcal theory of beat 
or destroy its hfe Most drugs are poisonous Poitiers, chief tn , dq? of Vienne, Frawe, 
m e xcffp* of certain quanbbes Poisons are 60 m by rail 3 by w of Tours, on a height he- 
vanously dassificd, ^^rrnnhng ta their cffiect, tween the juncUon of the CSain and Boivre 
as corrosives, irritants, narcotics, convulsants. It has some Roman remains, the dvurdi of St 
or by their cbenucal nature, as aScaloids, acids, Hilaire le Grand, m which rest the remains of 
organic or inorganic Violmt symptoms, such the famous bnbop of Poibers ( ?38o-368) , the 
as pain, retching, vomitmg, diatthosa, giddi- cburdi of St Radegonde, long a place of pil> 
Bess, or convulsions, coming immediatdy or grunage, and a cathedral, founded m ix6x by 
soon affler the taking of food, famt at poison Rlronor of Aquitame, queen of Henry n of 
The naddle~aged and young adidt are, gener- En^and The victory of Charles Martel over 
aSy spedong, less susceptible than duldren the Saracens m 738 is named in Frhnce after 
andt^aged Arsenic, one of the irntantpcis- this town, though it occurred at some distance 
ons, can be taken m large quanbbes by those inthedirecbonofTouzs Foihersfseaepisco> 
who have gradually heroine accustomed to its pal see, p 33,439 

use Some poisons do not allow of gradually Pokw, an American game of cards which 
mcreasmg doses, hut, on the contrary, are depends for its mterest on the wagenng of 
' aunidabve m their actaon, being storal m the money The full pad: of 3a cards is used, and 
bssues and perhaps worhing with deadly ee> any number from a to 7 may play Before the 
salts after diar use has been disoontmaed game u commenced an equal number of 
Ttionai, digitahs, and sbyduua are examples counters are given to each player. These couDt> 
Corrosive poisons— such as snlfdiunc, nitric, ers, called dups, are usualhr small celluloid 
and caxbobc aads— produce a sensabon of d>^, red, white, and blue m robr, each color 
hunung as they pass down the throat The havii^ a defimte mon^ value At the con> 
Iqs and mouth may immediatdy dtow stain- dusion of the game the chips are cadied in 
mg and blistering, the throat swdls, and awal- Before the cards ace dealt, the player on the 

lowing and breathing becomes difficult Tbeie left of the dealer (the age) must put up on 
IS intense pain m the stomach, with vomiting, the table one 4 ialf the amount agre^ upon as 
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the ante (called the blind) , which amount re- 
mains constant through the game, except that 
before the deal the player on the left of the 
age may 'straddle the bhnd’ by putting up 
double the amount, and the players to his left 
may restraddle in tum until the last straddle 
-equals one-half the amount agreed upon be- 
fore the game as the limit of a smgle bet The 
cards are then dealt, one at a time, until eadi 
player has five The player on the left of the 
age then looks at his hand and deades whether 
or not to play If his hand warrants it he will 
put mto die pot twice the amount of the bhnd 
or straddle less anything he may have already 
put into the pot, or he may increase the 
amount to be played for up to the limit, which 
IS called raismg before the draw The other 
players then follow in order until no more 
raises are made, the age having the last say. 
Ihe age then discards from his hand the car^ 
he does not want and calb for an equal num- 
ber to take thdr place from the dealer He 
may draw any number of cards up to five or 
may take none The other players follow, the 
dealer bemg the last to take cards After this 
has been done the betting begins, with the 
player on the left of the age first to bet If 
he bets on his hand eadi player in tum around 
the table may ‘see’ the bet by puttmg m an 
equal amount, or raise it by putting up more 
money, or withdraw The last bet is always 
with the age unless he withdraws After the 
bettmg has ceased the cards are laid on the 
table, provided more than one player has not 
withdrawn, and the highest hand wins If any 
player has bet, and no one has met his bet, he 
may take the stakes without diowmg his 
hand 

The order of value of hands is as follows 
Royal flush, cards of the same smt m sequence, 
the highest m the pack Straight flush, a se- 
quence all of one suit Fours, four cards of a 
kind, such as four aces Full hand, three cards 
of a kind and a pair, such as three aces and 
two kings Flush, five cards all of one suit 
Straight, a sequence not all of one suit Three 
of a kind Two pairs, two cards of each of two 
kinds and an odd card, sudi as two aces, two 
kmgs, and a two spot. Pairs, two cards of one 
kind, such as two aces, and three odd cards, 
such as a king, queen, and jack Ace hi^, such 
as ace, ten, eight, seven, six of odd suits The 
latter is the lowe^ count Ace may be counted 
at either end of a straight, bemg low or hi^ 
depending upon which end 

Pokeweed, a large succulent plant, branch- 
ing widdy and beanng long, glossy, lanceolate 
leaves and stiff racemes of saucer-hke white 


flowers, succeeded by dark purple bernes, oc- 
casionally used for ink The thick root is vio- 
lently poisonous ^ 

Pola, seaport town, Italy, formerly the 
most important naval station of Austna-Hun- 
gary, is situated near the southern extremity 
of the Isttian peninsula, 105 m by railroad s 
of Trieste The harbor is thoroughly dieltered, 
deep, and spaaous The cathedral dates from 
the 15th century Wood, fidi, and building 
stones are exported Pola is of anaent origm, 
and has fine Roman remains It belonged to 
Venice 1148-1379, was destroyed by' Genoa, 
reverted to Venice, was seiz^ and held by 
Austria 18x5-1918, p 36,047, 

Polacea, a three-mast^ ^uare-rigged ves- 
sel pecuhar to the Mediterranean 

Poland, country of Europe, divided by 
successive ‘partitions’ (1772, 1793, i795> 1959) 
between Russia, Austria, and Prussia, con- 
stituted as a nation durmg the Great War of 
Europe The area of Poland is about 149/100 
sq m , this area is divided mto x6 vojrvo^hips 
or provinces, the capital of the country is 
Warsaw Polamd hes in a vast pAiductive plain 
stretching northward from the Carpathian 
Mountams, with the River Vistula in &e cen- 
ter, the Oder on the w , and the Dnieper on 
the e. The mmeral weidth of the country is 
considerable, particularly in the 'south, where 
coal and iron are extensively mined Petro- 
leum, salt, and zme also exist in large quanti- 
ties, as well as copper, chalk, marble, bnck 
day, and kaohn 

The soil IS generally fertile and nearly 60 
per cent of the land is arable The duef crops 
are rye, wheat, potatoes, sugar beets, oats and 
barley Horse and cattle breedmg are popular, 
and pigs and goats are raised There are vast 
forests in the n and m Galicia Textiles, 
paper, diemicals, sugar, and metal goods are 
manufactured, and commerce is aided by 
many miles of navigable nvers The popula- 
tion was on January 1st, 1939, approaching 
the 35 milbon figure There are six universi- 
ties, of which the Jagidloman University m 
Crac 6 w 15 the most famous The others are 
in Warsaw, Lw6w, Poznan, Wilno, and Lub- 
hn There are also two Poljrtechmc institutes 
m Warsaw and Lw6w, a Mimng Academy m 
Cracdw, an Academy of Commerce in War- 
saw, an Academy of Fme Arts m Cracdw, and 
several others 

There is no real Polidi history earher than 
the reign of Mieszko, who was forced to pay 
tnbute to the Emperor Otho in 9631 
years afterwards became a Christian and with 

thehdpofSt Adalbert mduced his subjects to 
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accept the same fdfh In 123$ Conrad, Duke 
of Masovia and brother of King Lcszck v 
(tx94>i22f), called the Teutomc Kni^its to 
Poland to assist in the conquest of the Prus- 
sians, but the knights soon became as formid- 
able enennes of Poland as the Prussians had i 
been hi 1240 the Mongols invaded the coun- 
try, and defeated the Poles <X24z) at Lieg- 
nitz, Silesa In X4(S6, after za years of war, a 
treaty was signed at Thom between CasiW 
and the Teutomc Knights, whereby. West 
Prussia, induding Pomerania and the Qtics of 
Danzig and Thom belonged to Casimir , while 
East Prussia was left to the Teutonic &u^ts, 
who hdd it as a fief of the crown 
1x1x772 the /Erst partition was effected Rus- 
sia took White Russia and ah the part beyond 
Uie Dmeper Prussia took the palatmates of 
Manenburg, Pomorska, Wamua, Kuhn (ex- 
cept Danzig and Thom) and a part of Great 
Poland Austna had Red Russia or Gahcia, 
with parts of Podoha and latUe Poland In 
X788 a remarkable Diet was opened, which 
lasted for four years, and at which the con- 


oiuon ot tne buxgners and peasants was ixn 
proved, the Uberutn veto finally supprcssei 
and the throne dechred hereditary But th 
external enemies of Poland— tile Prussians, th 
Russians, abd the Austrians — ^had resolved up 
on her destruction, and foreign troops wer 
poured mto the country The second divisio 
of the country now took place Pru ssia ac 
quired the remainder of Great Poland, an 
the Russian boundary was advanced to th 
center of Lithuania and Volhynia Kosauszki 
the Pahsh general, matched upon Warsaw, an 
compehed the Russians to raise (1794) th 
siege, the Poles executed many of the dm 
^toTS of Grodno, but Warsaw was finyi i 
taken by Suvorov (1794) Stanislaus, on Apt 
»S, 179s. resigned the crown at Grodno, an 
me final partition of the country took plac 
Austna received Crachw, with the country hi 
^een the Pdica, the Vistula, and the Buc 
Prussia ted the capital, with the terntory 1 
tat as theNimen, and the rest went to Ruj 
to Stanislaus died at St Petersburg m 179) 
A settlement was made by the Congre 

ox Vi^a (1815) Austna was to have Gabc 
todthesalt-mmesof Wiehczka, Posen was 1 
^ng to Prussia Crachw was to form an u 
Jpendent state under the protection of tl 
tt^^wers, but was efventaaByrocorporaU 
^th Aintna m 1848 The remauder of a 
fotmst U^^Bi of Poland was to consbtu 
a coustitutiond monardiy under ffie Ika 
^ ronsUtutiou was, however, withdraw 
after the great revolt of 1830, and in X846 ai 


other effort to reunite the dismembered Polish 
nation was easily suppressed by tiie three 
powers 

Outbreaks occurred in Russian Poland in 
z86x and X862 , m 1863 a general insurrection 
was suppressed, and in the ensuing years ven- 
ous measures were taken for the Rus^caUon 
of the country Immediately after the out- 
brmk of the First World War, the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, commandcr-in-cbicf of the 
Russian Army, issued an appeal for loyalty to 
the Polish people (Aug tj,, 1914) German and 
Austnan troops imter^ Russian Poland, and 
on Nov 1916, Germany and Austna issued 
a manifesto erecting the conquered terntory 
of Watsaqr and Lublin into a new kingdom of 
Poland, and dedanng its right to an md^pend- 
^ ent national existence and to government by 
Its own dioscn representatives The real con- 
I trol of affairs, however, was retained by the 
I Germans A Council of State was created 
I Oattuaty, 1917) , and this was succeeded (Sep- 
I tember, 19x7) by a Regency Counal repre- 
I scnting the more conservative Polish element 
I A Coalition Cabinet beaded by Ignacc Padcr- 
1 cwski was formed in Jonuaiy, 1919, a con- 
I stitucnt assembly was convened ui Warsaw on 
[February 10, 1919, and 10 days later General 
j Pilsudski was confirmed by the Assembly in 
fais powers as chief of the state pending the 
, adoption of a constitution The provisional 
I government received Allied recognition Feb 
I ax, 19x9 

By the terms of the Peace Treaty 8a gwpi7 by 
Polish delegates and ratuBed by the Polish diet 
(July 31, 19*9)1 Germany ceded to Poland 
nearly all of the Province of Posen and nearly 
aH of West Prussia west of the Vistula, plebis- 
ates to determine the disposition of tte part 
of West Prussia cast of the Vistula and south 
of Its junction with the Nogat, of the southern 


Of the Nogat, was made a free aty 
upon the basis of the plebisate results in Oc- 
toh», xgax, the League of Nations assigned 
to Poland the southern part of Upper SUesia. 
wdudi^ fte distncts of Katowice, Krdlewska 
Suta, Rybnrfc and fttezyna and also parts of 
the distorts of Tarnowskie G6ry and Lub- 
toec The of the eastern frontiers of 
Pmandwasby farmoreromanbe Thesefron- 
Um were not tte result of judicial awards 
and of round table conferences but of a long 
and heroic war * 

By ae end of 1919 ae Boldieviks finally 

“J “‘**““* concentra? 

ed all aor forces on ae Poha front, wia ae 


Poland 
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. , , , 1 ume Warsaw suffered destruction from CIm- 

shevik armies were crushed, losmg almost aU man artillery and air bombs In Joa °Pohnd 

of their ammumtion and several hundred and Russia agreed to abrogate the partition- 
thousa^ pnsoners AccoiAng to tlie peace I mg Autonomy was granted and the borders 

Poland^^^M“fl®lm“i “dependence of extended by the United Nations m 1945 In 
Poland Md m almost stiaight hne going 1946 all basic industries were nationalSd 

Rumania, m Poland: Language and Literature^ 
recognized as tte boundary The Polish language is one of the most widely 
betvrcen tte two countries Wilno, Grodno, spread branches of the Slavonic family, form- 
Luck remained on the Polish side, mg, with Bohemian and Sorbish or Lusatian 
the Russian Then followed the Wendish, the western branch of the Slavic 
controversy between Poland and Lithuania tongues Among the very oldest hteraiy 
over possession of Wilno Its seizure by the monuments is a hymn Jo the Virgin Maiy, 
Poles m 1920 was assented to by the Counal ascribed to St Adalbert The period be- 
of Ambassadore m 1923 but Lithuania re- tween 1541 and 1606 is called by the Poles 
mained dissatisfied ^ In 1926 Poland obtained the golden age of their htcrature The Lst 
a semi-permanent seat m the Council of the of poets begms with Nicholas Rei of Nag- 
League of Nations, she was a partner m the lowicc (1505-69) ‘ Jan Kochanowski (1530- 
Locarno Agreement and an original signer 84) is called the pnnee of Polish poets, he 
01 tbc Kellogg Pact She signed arbitraUon wrote a play enUUed The Setting Out of the 
treatiM with 23 nations and became a mem- Greek Ambassadors, and some other lengthy 
ter of the World Court In 1926 Marshal works Espeaally famous are his Lamcnta- 
Pilsudsu with army aid overturned the gov- j tions {Treny) on the death of his daughter 
emment and thenceforth until his death m j Ursula Polish pastorak .were wntten by 
193s, exercised dictatonal powers over the j Szmonowicz (1557-1629), fapiyj m Latm 
government Non-aggression pacts were j Simonides, and the brothers Zimorowicz, 
made, m 193a with Russia and m 1934 with j who were of Armenian descent Somewhat 
(^imany In 1935 a new Constitution was j later Jan Gawinski successfully cultivated 
adopted, and thereafter the government func- j this field of poetry 

Growing out The period from 1606 to 1764 has been 
cf the Munich Pacti Poland recaved about J styled by spme wnter macaromte, owmg to 
400 square from Czechoslovakia m j the great number ot Latin words mtroduced 

193 After Hitlers successes m acquinng | The poetry certainly lacks originality , but we 
for oeimany, aU of Austria 1938, most of must except Wojna Choctmska, or the Wars 
Czechoslovakia 1938-39 and Mcmel 1939, he of the Choam, by Wadaw Potoda (1622- 
directed his attention to Poland and the 96) The romantic movement reached Po- 
^ y ^ Danzig, which was included j land at the period of its pohtical agonies 
within the Polish customs jurisdiction Hit- Adam Mickiewicz (1798-1855), is the great- 
lers agents fomented strife in Danzig and est of all Polish poets He is one of the 
among Gerinaii minonties elsewhere under glorious tno, of which Slowacki (1809-49) 
Polish rule, following which there were ex- and Rrasmski (1812-59) constitute the other 
Himgra leading up to German demands upon two The so-called Ukraine school produced 
Po^d which included rehnquidiment to the poets Zaleski, Malczewski (1793-1826), 
O^any of aU Pohsh rights m Danzig and and others The Marya of Malczewski is one 
certmn nghts in the Polish Corndor Aroused j of the most popular poems m the Polish lan- 
Dy the continuing spread of German aggres- guage An extraordinary fertile writer was 
aons, treat Britain and France supported j Karszewski (1812-87) No Pohsh writer of 
refusal of the demands On his period can compare with him in vol- 
beptember 1, 1939, the German armies ad- ume of output or breadth of range The 
Poland and met with but dommatmg figure of the last quarter of 
illv i^eastanre because of Poland’s the past century is Henry Sienkicwicz (1846- 

n Mhtary mechanization 1916) whose historical romances have a 

promptly declared world wide foUowmg and whose short stones 

general attention His Tnlogy, 
Taking advantage of Po- Quo Vadis, The Kmghts of the Cross, On the 

nto cS™ P ^ler armies of Glory and The Legions mark him 

into eastern Poland Thus beset on both ( one of Poland’s greatest writers Naturahsm 
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and Nationalism in Polish hfe find their adr 
vocatesm L L Reymont (1868-193$), whose 
novel Titt Peasants presents a panorama of 
Folidi'hfe, and for which he was awarded the 
Nobel Fnze for Literature m 1934 Alexander 
Fredro has had no equal as a writer of Pohsh 
comedy Consult Chmielow^’s Htstory of 
Pohsh Literature (6 vote ) , Tamowski’s Hts- 
tory of Pohsh Literature, Dyboski’s Periods 
of Pohsh Literary Htstory (1933) and Modem 
Pohsh Literature (1934) 

Poland Springs, a wdl known resort in 
Androscoggm co , Marne, 33 m nw of Port- 
land The waters of the springs, which are said 
to be highly beneficial, are widdy used 
Polans. The star nearest the North Pole 
Polarity, the property of having poles — j 
that IS, ends havmg certam opposite quahties 
Polarization of Light, in its simpler as- 
spects, IS closely assoaated with the phenom- 
enon of double refraction A ray of ordinary 
white light, either from the sun or from an 
artificial source, when passed through a crystal 
of Icdand spar is sqiarated into two rays of 
practically equal mtensities These are raPpH 
the ordmary and extraordmary rays Let the 
two rays be received on the surface of a plate 
of glass (not a mirror) hdd at a fairly high 
obhquity to the ray so as to reflect it through ! 
an angle greater than a right angle It will be 
found that for most positions of the rcflectmg 
plate the two rays 'will be after reflection 

markedly different as regards brightness An- 
other vanation of the same experiment is to 
reflect the smgle ray first, and then pass it 
throu^ the doubly refracting crystal, when 
m general the two rays will be of different in- 
tensity Thus we learn that the two doubly 
refracted rays have what Newton called 
sides’ , and it is this sidedness, or laterahty, 
which IS known as polarization 
The true significance of the phenomenon is 
biBt understood by expressmg it m terms of 
the generally accepted theory, that h^t is a 
Wave motion consisting of vibrations at n^t 
anglfs to the direction of the ray In common 
unpolanzed h^t the vibrations take p lare m 
all possible planes contaimng the ray, the sole 
i^^on being that they are perpendicular to 
It When the light is passed throuj^ the doub- 
ly refractmg crystal, every vibration is de- 
romposed mto two components at right nngiffi 
to one another, the exact directions of which 
^end upon the posibon of the Icdand spar 
This possibihty of the separation of the ordi- 
extraordmary permits the 
use ot toe polarized beam m mmerology stud- 
ies, where the quahty and property of sub- 


stances may be thus analyzed, and also in the 
study of the structure of the atom where the 
spectral hncs, when spht in a magnetic fidd, 
will prove to be polarized in different ways 
It IS not possible to enter upon a description 
of the beautiful phenomena of polarization 
produced by means of uniaxial and biaxial 
crystals when placed in a beam of diverging 
or converging light. It remains to pomt out 
that polarization effects are not confined to 
luminous rasrs, but can be observed with the 
infra-red and ultra-violet rays 
Pole, Reginald (1500-58), Enghdi cardi- 
nal and Archibishop of Canterbury, was bom 
in Stourton Castle, Stafforddiire In 1531-7 
he was m Padua and later in Pans at the order 


of Henry vm to collect mformation regarding 
the kmg’s divorce On his marnage with Anne 
Bolcyn (1533) Henry wrote to Pole (1534), 
adang for a definite avowal of his opimons on 
the divorce and on papal supremacy, and Pole 
rephed with his treatise Pro Beclesiasttcee Unt- 
tatts Defenstone The king promptly 
his preferments, but Paul m appomted him 
cardmal (1536) and papd legate to England 
(^537) Pole’s mother and relatives were ar- 
rested and executed, and an act of aftniQiiar 
was passed agamst Pole himsdf On Henry’s 
death (1547) Pole unsuccessfufiy tned to re- 
claim England from schism It was not till 
after Mary’s marnage with Phihp of Spain 
(1554) that Parhament reversed his attamder, 
and Pole landed m England He was then 
created Archibishop of Canterbury (1556) 
Polecat, a European canuvore belonging 
to the weasel family The ferret is a domesti- 
cated vanety A dosdy rdated ammal is the 
North Amencan skunk 
Polenta, an Itahan didi, the rhiftf ingredi- 
ents of whidi are maize meal and salt 
Poles, the two terminal points of the earth’s 
axis 
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an goverment, but it has finally come to 
apphed to that function of government whi 
attempts to prevent the happening of evil a 
to promote the welfare of the people by mea 
of restramt and compulsion, with the object 
obtaining the greatest goocl to the great 
number In England, pnor td 1839, the pi 
tection of the people was entrusted to watc 
men At length through the efforts of Sir Ro 
ert Peel (from whose name are derived t 
famihar Bntish terms, Tiobby’ and ‘peder’) 1 
act was passed (1839) which provided a trai 
M corps of poheemen for the area of t 
Metropolis of London, with a systemaUc d 
and mght patrol 
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Early police conditions in the Umted States 
were similar to those existmg m England 
Watchmen and constables were the sole r^- 
ances for peace and protection This system 
proved unsatisfactory, and m 1840 an attempt 
was madem New York City to reform the po- 
hce system, which resulted eventually in es- 
tabh^mg a force modelled on the Metropoli- 
tan Pohee of London Philadelphia reorgan- 
ized her police force on the English model in 
1850, and the example of these two cities has 
been followed so generally that almost every 


ers There are also numerous bureaus, which 
include squads on automobiles, pawn^ops. 
vice, homiade, health, narcotics, also an air 
squad, and four entiidy new squads added 
to the force in 1931 alien, radical, bond and 
midtown jewel, — all operating m aviban 
clothes There are over nineteen thousand 
poheemen on the force and police expendi- 
tures exceed $60/100,000 per annum 
Rural police protection in the Umted States 
IS exceedingly inadequate The first attempt 
to estabhsh a distinctly State pohee seems to 



Mounted Pohw, New York City 


aty m the Umted States has an organized po- 
hee force umformed and professional in char- 
acter In American aties the pohee force is 
organized either under a smgle head known 
as a commissioner or superintendent, or under 
a board or comnuttee, usually bi-partisan Un- 
der the superintendent or board are the chief 
of pohee, captains, heutenants, sergeants, 
roundsmen, and patrolmen In the larger aties 
a separate detective bureau and a cnmmal 
identification bureau, called the rogues’ gal- 
lery, are mamtamed, there are also samtary 
squads, traffic squads, mounted pohee, bicycle 
squads, and poheewomen 
In New York City the pohee force is organ- 
ized under a Pohee Commissioner, appointed 
by the Mayor for 5 years, under him, and ap- 
pointed by him, are six deputy commission- 


have been made in Massachusetts m 1865, 
when a small force of State constables was ap- 
pomted mainly to enforce the law m regard 
to the hquor traffic The Pennsylvania State 
Pohee, consistmg of four troops with a numer- 
ical strength of 330 men and officers, was or- 
ganized in December, igog , these men have 
all the powers of a mumapal pohee as wdl w 
bang fire, fidi, game, and forestry wardens m 
zgxy a New York State pohee was establ^w 
with an organization founded on that of me 
Royal Northwest Mounted Pohee of Canada 
and the State Constabulary of Pennsylvania 
The Texas rangers, organized m igoit mc 
Arizona rangers, m 1903, and the New 
mounted pohee, m 1903, are appointed by me 
governors of the respective States and do vali- 
ant duty in protectmg the Mexican border 
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nadian Northwest In i873 a® . * certain amount of pohee power is 

to **"7*^“ toS^ m to dsSto “to Stotc to ct.^ ^ « 

SdSoT^S^^Porary headquarters at building materials which must be «sed^*« 
Lower Fort Garry, Manitoba This number its hmits as a protccUon against foe, » 

wrSuLy wgiSited The expedition west- no rcstncUons may exist in other ab^ or 
ward was begun June lo, 1874 The number country distncts in the Mmc State Perhaps 
of men has S increased from Ume to time, the most frequent examples of the 
tae wtk has been extended, and additional the police power are m rcgulaUons ^or Pubhc 
TOsJhave been established The Mounted Po- health, protection of streams from pollution, 
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hce rendered valuable service during the con- pure food laws, isolation of contagious dis- 
struction of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, casm,etc Fire regulations, provisions for safe- 
preventing hquor seDuig, gambhng, thieving, ty in buildings, regulations tendmg to preserve 
and strikes among the men, and mamtamed and protect public morak, licensing certain 
order during the tush of immigahon following trades and occupations, the direction of bigh- 
the discovery of gold m the Yukon Temtoiy way trafSc, all fall withm the police power 
(18947 Bunng World War 1 a force com- Polish Catholic Church (Independent 
pos^ largely of ex-members, over aooinnum- Cathohe Church in the Umted States), an or- 
ber, earned out an effective control of the in- ganiaabon formed m Chicago, devot^ to the 
temabonal boundary At the present bme the churchly care of Polish immigrants e$- 
Royal Northwest Mounted Pohee are engag- tranged from the Roman Cathohe Churdi 
eddueffym the Northwest Temtones and the and m danger of lapsmg into infidelity 
Yukon Terntoiy Enlistment is for 5 years, The founder is Father Anthony Kozlowsb, 
men must he between 33 and 40 years of age, who, the better to carry on the work, ob- 
sound m body and znmd, and of exemplary tamed consecrabon from the Old Cathohc<i 
character of Europe 

Police Courts, courts of limited junsdic- Pohtieal and Social Scfeace, American 
turn for the diqiosibon of petty cnmmal cases, Academy of. A body founded m Philadel- 
usually only n^emeanors A person charged pbia in 1889, and mcorporated m 1891 Its 
with felony may be arraigned m such a court, object is to keep its members m dose touch 
and if there is any evidence tending to sustam with the pracbcal social quesbons of the timw 
the charge, the court may order him commit- and to be for them a sort of gipjrmg house to 
ted to await the action of the grand jury, or collect and make available mfonuabon on 
the county prosecuting attorney these quesbons 

Police Power, a term used mconshtubon- Political Offeaees. tiea- 
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<ies, or tbe conventions by wbicb nations reg- 
■date tbe banding over to each other of fugitive 
offenders found witbin tbeir territory, prac- 
*ically always contain an exception with re- 
spect to 'offences of a political character * It 
Is not difficult to describe such offences gen- 
erally as offences of a pubbc nature against 
the existing government or constitution of the 
country m which they are committed 
Polk, Frank Lyon (1871-1943), Amen- 
can pubbc offiaal, was bom m New York 
City Following legal pracbce, he was coun- 
selor to the State Department at Washmgton, 
then Under-Secretary of State (1915-19x8), 
and Acting Secretary of State (1918-X919) 
He was Commissioner of the United States 
for the peace negotiations following the Great 
War, and headed the American delegation to 
the Peace Conference, July-December, 19x9 
Polk, James Knox (1795-1849), ixth 
President of the United States, bom in Meck- 
lenburg CO , N C , on Nov 2, 1795 He was 
admitted to the bar m 1820, began prac- 
tice at Columbia, Tenn, and m 1823 was 
dected to the legislature as a Democrat 
He was dected to the Federal House of Rep- 
resentatives, and served from 1825 untd 
1839 He proved himsdf an able debater, 
was frequently the spokesman of the Jackson 
administration, became chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, and in 1835 
and again m 1837 chosen speaker In 
1839 he became governor of Tennessee In 
1844, when President Tyler’s term was draw- 
ing to a dose, he was favorably regarded as 
a candidate for the Vice-Presidential nom- 
mation The annexation of Texas was now 
the great pohtical question before the coun- 
try, and Polk expressed himself m favor of 
the step — '‘reannexation,’ he called it — in no 
uncertam terms The attitude of Van Burm, 
whose renomination to the Presidency had 
seemed at one time assured, was not satis- 
factory to the South In consequence, when 
the convention met at Baltimore, he was un- 
able to secure the necessary two-thirds maj- 
onty, and the outcome was that the conven- 
tion finally selected Polk for the Presidency 
The campaign that followed was a dosely 
contested' one, but Polk was elected by 170 
Sectoral votes against 105 for Clay 
The chief measures of his administration 
were the settlement of the Oregon boundary 
question, and the Mexican War One of the 
cnes m the campaign of 1844 had been ‘Fifty- 
four-forty (54* 40') or fight But when the 
Polk administration was m office a com- 
promise was agreed upon by which the paral- 


lel of 49 degrees ir latitude was taken as the 
boundary hne between the possessions of the 
Umted States and Great Britain m the dis- 
puted region The trouble with Mexico over 
the annexation of Texas led to the Mexican 
War which resulted in the cession to the 
United States of California and a great area 
of other territory (See Mexican Wak ) The 
acquisition of this vast^terntory preapitated 
a violent controversy over the question of 
the extension of slavery, which was not set- 
tled when Polk retired from office (See Wn.- 
MOT Proviso, Comfroiicese Measures of 
1850) 

Polka, a round dance said to have ongm- 
ated m 1830 or 1834 lU Bohemia The music 
is written m two-four time^ the tempo being 
that of a nuhtaiy march played rather slow- 
ly For a number of years it enjoyed remark- 
able populanty 

Pollack, a genus of the cod family, found 
in the North Atlantic The only speaes (Po/- 
laclttus Virens) t known as pollack, coal fiA, 
or green cod, is about three ft long, weighs 
about 25 pounds, and is distinguished by its 
greenish-brown color and its projecting jaw 
Pollanarua, buned aty, the anaent capi- 
tal of Ceylon, 52 miles northeast of Kandy, 
on an artifiaal lake called Topare or Topa- 
vewa, built in 368 a n In 769 the aty became 
the offiaal capital Among the buildings un- 
covered by excavations are the Wata-du-Ge, 
a twelfth-century circular sbrme, said to be 
the most beautiful building in Ceylon 
Pollen, the male element of fiowermg plants 
(angiosperms) and certam kinds of trees and 
shrubs (gymnosperms) which, m combina- 
tion wiffi the ovule, produces seed Where 
pollmabon is accomplished by means of m- 
sects, as in most flowers, the pollen is ad- 
hesive and often has projecting pomts, or is 
otherwise adapted in shape to ding to the 
insect that carries it In wind - fertihzed 
plants, on the other hand, the pollen grains 
are smooth and round, so as to offer the least 
resistance to the atmosphere See Flower 
Pollination, in botany, is the supply of 
the fertihzing pollen to the stigma of a flow- 
er The natural means of transportation are 
the wind and msects, innumerable adapta- 
tions and methods bang concerned Pollma- 
tion 15 also done artifiaally, to insure fruit, 
as m vanilla cultivation, or to cross various 
speaes, as in horticulture 
Pollock, Sir Frederick (i84S-i937)» 
pus professor of junsprucience at Oxford 
(1883-1903), and professor of common law 
m the Inns of Court (1884-90) Bi rgii he 
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dehvered a course of lectures at Columbia 
Umver^ty, New York, under the title ‘The 
Genius of the Common Xiaw * 

Pollodc, Charming (1880-1946), Amen- 
can author and dramatist, was bom m Wash- 
mgton, D C From 1898 io 1900 he wrote 
dramatic cntidsms for Washmgton papers, 
from X900 to X906 acted as a general press 
representative for different producers, and 
from X90S to X919 was dramatic critic for 
the Smart Set and the Green Book He dram- 
atized The Ptt (x9oo) , The Traitor (1908) , 
The Inner Shnne (X909) His original pla}^ 
mclude A Game, ol Hearts (1903), The 
Great Adventurer (1905) , The Beauty Shop 
(19x3) , A Perfect Lady (19x4) , The Crowd- 
ed Hour (1918) , Roads of Destthy (19x8) , 
The Fool (1922) , The Enemy <1923) , and 
Mr Moneypenny (1928) He collaborated m 
the production of numerous musical comedies 
and has wntten Stage Stones (1899), Behold 
the Man (X90X}, The Pootbghts—Pore and 
Aft (X91X), Synthetic Gentleman (1934) 
Poll Tax, a tax levied on persons, so much 
per head It was levied on strangers resident 
in anaent Athens and on certam imdesirable 
members of the commumty In England a 
poll tax levied m the reign of Sichard xi 
gave rise (X381) to the insurrection of Wat 
lyier This form of taxation is employed in 
about half the States of the XJmted States as 
an adjunct to the general property tax, or as 
a quahfication for votmg 
Pollux — fi Genunorom, a solar star of 1 3 
magmtudc, marking the head pf the more 
easterly of the Heavenly Twms It is fifty- 
one light years distant, is sixty-three times 
more lummous than the sun, and travels with 
a tangenbal speed of a 8 }i miles a second 
Polo, a game played with a small wooden 
ball and long flexible mallets, the players be- 
ing mounted on pomes It is played' on a 
level field 900 by 450 ft , with goal posts 
at each end The players on each side, usu- 
ally four m number, mounted on speaally 
tramed ponies and provided with wooden 
mallets, hue up opposite each other in the 
center 0! the field The object of the game, 
as in football, bockay, and similar 6gin< » 5 , is 
to send the ball across the enemy’s goal line 
The duties of the players are as follows The 
Mck, or No 4, IS to hit the ball well up into 
toe game, to make long riiots at the goal, 
MU, when opportunity occurs, to make runs 
^ micf occupation is Irmag himsdf from 
Inc dose attention he will receive from No i 
of the opposing team The duties of No « 
are to prevent his back from being bustled. 


to hustle the enemy’s No 2, and to hold 
himself in readmess to take the back’s place 
when he is making a run No 2 ^ould be 
the most active land most aggressive player, 
the fastest and most accurate hitting man on 
the team, acting entirely on the defensive 
No X IS placed so as to worry his opponents, 
and m this he is materially aided by Ins 
privilege ol playing offside 

The game of polo seems to date back as far 
as 600 Bc and to be of Persian ongm It 
travded from Persia to Turk^r, and also to 
Tibet, Kashmir, and Bengal, where it became 
the duef i^ort of the Engbdi -residents and 
planters The game, at first called *hod£(y on 
horsebadt,’ was brought to England by tbe 
officers of the Tenth Hussars in 1869 Seven 
years later it was mtroduced into America 
111 x886 a cup was presented to Englirii and 
American polo fdayers by the Westchester 
Polo Club of Newport, R I Smee that timi. 
mtemational matches have been frequent 

Polo, Marco (x254-i323), Italian travel- 
ler, was bom m Vemce Bis father, Nicolo, 
and bis unde, Maffeo, were mer ch a nts who 
had travded in the and been received 
hy Kublai, tbe great Mongol Khan of Cathay 
(Cbma) In 1271 thqy undertook another 
journey, taking young Marco wjfli them By 
the spring of 1275 they were agam at the 
court of Kublai, who appomted Marco to a 
governorship The party remamed m the 
East bn 1392, and m 1293 once more reached 
Vemce In 139S Marco commanded a vessel 
m the war ag a i n st Genoa and was captured 
by the enemy in a sea fight Dunng his tap- 
tmty be dictated the account of his tiavds 
(in Fianch) to a fdlow prisoner, Rusbaano 
or RusbeheUo of Pisa He was released in 
1299, became a member of the Grand Council 
of Vemce, and died there Polo teOs graphi- 
cany of the geography, peoples, ethnography, 
manners, and customs of vanous parts of 
Asia as he himsdf observed them Consult 
the adnurable Booh of Sir Marco Polo 
by Sir Henry Yule 

Polonaise, a Polish nafaonal dance, of slow 
movement m three-quarter bme, made up of 
a march or promenade The name is apphed 
also to the music for such a dance which is 
wntten m a peculiar rhythm used by many 

mmposers, but e^aaQy dabotated by 
CbopiA 


^ eicmcni occur- 

nng in pitchblende, and tescmblme bismuth 
m its ^Pertics, discovered by Mme Cunc 

tfae metal is i-iooo 
part of the imtial in five years’ tone It ap- 
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pears that its decomposition product is not 
radioactive. Polonium gives off a partides, 
which are readily absorbed by certain metals 
The a rays from polonium have greater value 
than the a rays of radium, being veiy pene- 
trating See RAomK, RADiOACTXvrry 
Polotsk, manufacturing town, Russia, on a 
brandi of the Dwina Features of interest 
are the old palace buildings in the Kremhn, 
the Cathedral of St Nidiolas, and the Spas- 
ku convent (famous for conflicts of July- 
October, 1812) , p about 32,000 
Poltava, a former government of Ukraine, 
bounded on the w by Kiev and on the e 
by Kharkov, with an area of 19,265 sq miles 
The general aspect is that of a wide plam. 


erty of a people Food is so scarce that none 
but effective males can be reared, and woman 
IS a luxury In Polyandry kinship is reckoned 
on the female side alone 
Polybius (c. 204-122 B c ), Gredk. histonan, 
was a native of Megalopolis in Arcadia, and 
became one of the chief statesmen of the 
Achaean League He was in 167 b c one of a 
thousand Achaean hostages who were taken 
to Italy This brought him mto the soaety of 
the younger Sapio Afncanus and Laehus In 
150 Polybius returned to the Pdoponnesu^ 
and did his best to prevent his countrymen 
from embarking in the war against Rome, 
which caused Greece to lose its independence 
m 146 He spent the rest of his life m hterarv 
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dopmg gradually from northeast to south- 
west, with the Dnieper flowmg along the en- 
tire southwestern border The chmate is tem- 
perate, and most of the soil belongs to the 
fertile black earth zone The chief occupa- 
tions are agnculture and stock-raising, p 3,- 
750,000. 

Poltava, aty, Ukraine, Soviet Russia A 
monument known as the Swedish tomb com- 
memorates the victory of Russia over Swed- 
en, July 9, 1709 Important fairs are hdd 
yearly in July There is an extensive trade m 
cattle, grain, and meat The town was oc- 
cupied by German forces in March, 1918, fol- 
lowing fte treaty of Brcst-Litovdc It was 
the scene of fighting between the White Rus- 
sians and the Bolsheviki , p 92,000 

Polyandry, a soaal arrangement whereby 
one woman is married to several husbands 
It IS a more primitive institution than poly- 
gamy, where one man is married to several 
wives Polyandry is an indication of the pov- 


pursuits and m travel His unive^ 
covers the penod from 220 to 140 ® . 

the first five books exist entire, 
are many fragments, some „ 

the rest Polybius’s great merit “ ^ 

IS his thoroughness and his imparoa ty 
Polycarp, one of the apostolic fatne^' 
bidiop of Smyrna, was bom c 10 ^ 

labored m Asia Minor, received 

an epistle from Ignatius, ® j i„ cnijr- 
Rome, and shortly after his return to SW 

na was martyred Polycarp is sa ^ ^ 
pupil Irenaeus) to have known a h 
with John and the other discip t . 
fact, as weU as his gift ^“^poluon of 
devout character, gave J eburche 

great authority among the a 
T he Epistle to the to 

tant work, contains numerous referen 

the New Testament .«,e horn prof’" 

Polyclitus, Greek sculptor, bout 

ably about 480 bc, and Uved unOi 
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410 He yras a Mow-pupd \nth Myton aad 
Phidias It was m the treatment of the human 
figure that Polyditus was supreme His im- 
agmation and tedimcal skill were his greatest 
qualities His most famous statue was the 
Doryphonis or spear-bearer Another famous 
work was the Dtadutnenos, an athlete bmd- 
mg a fillet around his head Polyditus 
worked chiefly m bronze, and as an archi- 
tect designed the theatre at Epidaurus, which 
•till exists 

Polygala, a natural order of plants, usual- 
ly with mil^ jmce, especially in their roots 
The gay httle flowers are perfect but irregu- 
lar, having two lateral sepals, wmg-hke, 
larger than the other three, and colored The 
largest and handsomest speaes is the Tnnged 
milkwort* (P pouajoha), found m wood- 
lands One of the commonest polygalas m dry 
soil IS the purple-tmged (P vertietUala), a 
ddicate plant with Imear leaves m whork 
Polygamy, the soaal anrangemoit whereby 
a man is mazned to two or more wives It 
IS still the mamage form m Africa umver- 
sally, m Ada, and partly m Australia and 
Polynesia Judaism m Old Testament 
tolerated and recognized it Mohammedanism 
has permitted ahm to have as many as four 
wives Neither in Greece, nor m Rome, nor 
among the Germans was polygamy practised 
Polygamy m Christian countries is generally 
regarded as a criminal oSence m die Hmted 
States and British countries it is ruil M big- 
amy, and IS punidiable by imprisonment 
Polyglot, a work contaimng the ongind 
and vanous translations of a book, usually 
the Bible, the several languages bemg placed 
m parallel columns on a single or double 
page 

Polygon, a closed figure bounded by 
straight hnes, and therefore with as many 
anglm as sides The triangle is the simplest 
polygon, and lies wholly m one ptnm* Ot- 
dmanly the term is applied to figures which 
have mote dian four sides 
Polygonaceae, a natural order of herba- 1 
ceous plants, beanng spikes or panirH of I 
small Sowers, often umse\ual Among the 
mmmon speaes are buckwheat (Polygonum 
Jttgopyrum) , the common knot grass (P i 
avtculart ) , P convolvulus, the dimbmg per- 
^na, as wdl as the vanous docks and sor- 

Polygonatum, a genus of plants bdong- 
mg to the order Lihaceae, chaiactenzed by 
tte flowers having six-deft corollas, and by 
me fruits bemg betncs There are two wnnigr 
speaes. called ‘Solomon’s seal* m eastern Am- 


enca, having dender archmg stems, with 
many broad leaves, and two or more bell-' 
shaped, greemdi flowers dependmg from the 
axils These ate succeeded by blue bernes, 
with a bloom 

Polygonum. A genus of the budcwheat 
family mduding many of our common weeds 
and several cultivated plants The flowers 
are small, generally perfect, white, green, or 
rose-colored, m vanous dusters 

Polyhedron, a finite portion of space 
bounded on all sides by planes The plane 
figures whidi bound it are called ‘faces*, the 
sides of these faces, ‘edges*, and the pomts 
where the edges meet, 'comers,* or vertices 
A regular polyhedron is one m whidi all the 



Polykedra 

z. Octahedron, 3, Dodecahe- 
dron, 3, Icosahedron 


faces ate equal regular figures, in which case 
at least three faces must meet to form a ver- 
tex, the maximum plane angle must be that 
of a pentagon, smce the three angles of a 
hexagon cannot form a sohd angje 
Polynesia, m the wider sense, is synony- 
mous with the South Sea islands But the ex- 
pression IS now usually confined to the e 
section, which is, rou^y, limited westwards 
by a hue drawn from New Zealand throu^ 
Samoa to Hawau, and extends eastwards to 
Easter I m no* w , about a^oo miles from 
S Amenca The Kanakas, as the natives of 
this msular world call themselves, bdong un- 
doubtedly to one primitive stock, which dif- 
fers essentially from both the Papuan and 
the Malayan The physical ^rpe is evexywhere 
marked by regular, almost European fea- 
tures, tall stature (avetagmg about g ft xo 
« ), straight and veiy black hair, and gener- 
ally bgbt brown complexion Thar speech is 
a datinct branch of the Malayo-Polynesian 
SUxx language Thor mental characters, 
traditions, mythologies, mdusttial arts, and 
I usages ate everywhere almost identical The 
I Polynesians have steadily decreased m num- 
I hers ever smee their first contact with Eu- 
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ropcans The Tahitians, who in Cook’s time 
mustered 68,000 ivarnors, are now reduced to 
about 15,000, the Maons have fallen from 
perhaps 200,000 to 40,000, the Hawaiians 
fiom 300,000 (?) to less than 50,000; and all 
the Polynesians from certainly over z, 000, 000 
to about 150,000 

Polyp, a name applied to those* Coclenter- 
ata m which the body has the form of a 
tube, fixed at one end, and bearing a arde 
of tentacles round the other or free end This 
form IS well exemplified in the common fresh- 
water polyp Hydra, but the name is equally 
applicable to the mdividual sea-anemones, 
and to the members of a colonial ‘coral,* or 
other compound hydrozoan 

Polyphemus, in ancient Greek legend, one 
of the Cyclopes He devoured some of the 
comrades of Odysseus, who visited his cave 
on their return from Troy Odysseus pre- 
sented him with some strong wine, and when 
he had fallen into a deep sleep, put out his 
eye with a burning pole, and Escaped 

Polyphemus Moth, one of the large Amer- 
ican silkworm moths (re/eo polypheinw) 
See Moth 

Polyphonic, a musical term applied to a 
form of composition in which two or more 
distinct melodies of equal importance are 
used conjointly m such a manner that the 
union of their notes produces correct chordal 
combinations 

Polypodium, a genus of ferns, generally 
with son on the back of the lobes The spe- 
aes are very numerous P vidgare is a stiff 
fern found on rocks throughout the northern 
hemisphere 

Polypterus, a genus of fishes which con- 
tains but a single speaes, the bichir (P 
btehtt ) of the Nile and other nvers of tropi- 
cal Afnca 

Polypus, in surgery, a tumor, frequently 
multiple, of various sizes, and with a narrow 
neck The term is generally used for non- 
malignant growths on mucous membranes, 
found most commonly in the rose, where they 
may interfere with respiration Polypi also 
occur m the uterus, mouth, rectum, and other 
places Where they arc of senous importance 
they should be removed 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. An 
institution in the borough of Brooklyn, New 
York City, developed from the Brooklyn Col- 
legiate and Polytechnic Institute, founded m 
1853 The curriculum, at first mainly pre- 
paratory for college and business pursuits, 
was enlarged until in 1870 it comprised two 


courses of study leadmg to the bachelor’s de- 
gree in art and saence In 1890 the mstitute 
was reorgamzed and received a college char- 
ter 

9 

Polytechnic Schools, educational mstitu- 
tions in which instruction is afforded m nu- 
merous arts and sciences, more particularly 
with reference to their practical application 
The first polytechnic school was the Ecole 
Polytechnique, founded by a decree of the 
French Convention jn 1794 In Germany the, 
most important industries have been created 
by means of the education afforded in these 
schools In France technical education has 
been fostered by similar institutions In 
America, among the more important institu- 
tions are the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston, Worcestef Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Mass , Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
at Troy, N Y , Stevens Institute at Hoboken, 
N J , Case School of Applied Saence at 
Cleveland, Purdup Umversity at Lafayette, 
Ind , Rose Polytechnic Institute at Terre 
Haute, Ind , Armour Institute of Technol- 
ogy at (^hicago , Iowa State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts at Ames, and the 
Carnegie Institute at Pittsburgh Several im- 
portant polytechnic schools form departments 
of universities or colleges, such, as the School 
of Mines, etc (Columbia Umversity, New 
York), Sheffield Saentific School (Yale), 
etc 

Polytheism, belief in a plurality of gods, 
is a stage in the development of the religious 
spint In a general sense it may include na- 
tunsm and animism - The great nations of an- 
tiquity were generally polytheistic — Assyria, 
Babyloma, Egypt, Greece, and Rome, as well 
as India (Brahmanism), though the last men- 
tioned shows an underlying pantheism See 
RnuGiON 

Polyzoa, or Bryozoa, a group of animals 
of somewhat obscure affinities Almost all are 
colonial, and although the individuals are 
small, the colonies reach a considerable size 
Among the more faimhar forms are the sea- 
mats {Elustta), often abundant on the beach 
after storms, and taken for seaweed, the en- 
crusting Lepidlia, which forms a lacelikc pat- 
tern on the ffonds of weed, the gdaUnous 
Alcyomdium All these are marine, but there 
are also a considciablc number of fresh-water 
forms At one time the Polyzoa were dassed 
with Hydrozoa, but they are in many re- 
spects much more compheated in structure 

Pomaceae, a family of flowering plants 
near to the order Rosaceae, which bear fruits 
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called pomes The quince, havvthotn, apple, 
pear, and mountain aeh are \vell>known ex- 
amples 

Pomace Fly, a small ydlomsh fly of the 
genus Drosophila, senretal ^leaes of which 
abound about ader-miHs and places where 
decaymg Amt or fnut juice is stored 

Pome, a name given to a form of indchi<i-| 
cent fruit, in which the epicarp and mcso-i 
carp, together with thh calyx, form a fleshy j 
mass, the endocarp forming scfly-^walled cells 
endosmg the seeds The apple and pear am 
examples 

Pomegranate (Puntca grafiatumyt a small 
deadttous tree growing void in Persia, Af- 
ghanistan, and adjacent countnes It has 
been cultivated from tune immemorial It 
was one of the fnut trees of the Promised 


Pomeranian Dog, or Spits Dog, a small 
hushy-haned, prick-eared, curly-tailed dog> 
of German origin, ancienlly of service as a 
hunting dog, but now only as a pet It was 
on^nally of a pure white color, and weighed 
from 20 to 2$ lbs , but the speomens most 
valued now arc the dimmutive varieties that 
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Pomgrmaie 

I, Fruit, a, section of frmt 


Land, and in the Odyssey it is stated to o< 
w in the gardens of Phaeaaa and Phiygu 
The frmfs have a tough, thick, bitter nn< 
of a teddwh-ydJjm cdox Th^ are api^i 
ma^, with a crown of sepals, and are fille 
with seeds, each snixonnded by aadulou 
palp The shrub itself is 'of const 
grace and beauty, enhanced by tl 
sesnet flowers and golden fruits 

Prov , Prussia, stretching alon 
Mouth of Oder an 
Stettinw Haff It belongs to the N Genna 
Plai^but IS traversed by the Baltic ndg 
on which are numerous small lakes Agncii 
xure » the pnnapal occupabon Poultry « 
raised and &h caught Stettm is the capita 
^ 11,625 sq miles, p 1,878,781 Pomi 
rania was Slav down to 1637 Most of a«h< 
Pomerania and part of Farther Pometam 
ramamed m Swedi^ hands from about 163 

lemamder oi it 

tonner down to tSrg 


Pomaranuin Dog. 


scale from 4 to 8 lbs , and are colored black, 
sable, and parb-colored The breed became 
very popular m Great Bntam m the latter 
part of the rgth century owing to the fact 
that it was a frvontc of Queen Victoria 
Porno, an Indian tribe of northwestern Cal- 
ifornia peaking a distinct language known 
as the Kulanapan They are dmded mto 
thirty bands, cadi living in a separate moun- 
tain valley Their claim to fame » based 
upon skiH m basketry, for among all the In- 
dian b^t-making tnbes on the Pacific 
coast the Pomo rank first They are pro- 
ficient in every variety of bashHey, twined 
or coiled, and know a few sbtehes Uiat are 
pecubar to themselves 
Pomona, in ancient Roman mythology, the 
goddess of frmt-trees and fruits 
Pomona, aty, Los Angeles co , Cal Owing 
to Its attiacbve site and beaobirfl surround- 
mgs, it IS a irdl-known residential aty and 
health mort At Claremont, 4 miles distant 
IS Situated Pomona College The aty is m a 
nch fnut and vegetable distnct, and has a 
trade, especially la oranges, bemes, and 
alfalfa, as well as m frmt canning and 
Mg, P 23,539 ^ 


•on, Marquise do (1721-64), mistrass 
Louis 3EV of Fiance, was bora la Pans ' 
long met her at a bat masgui m 1745, ■ 
eaphvated, and established her at 
and ennobled her m 1745 «La Pompadi 
bemme the center of a bnihaut rnttHed 
and a^bc orde, mdudmg Voltaire. & 

Loins, an 

puppet, gave her tremendous power J 
made and unmade mmaters, diplomafi 
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and generals During the Seven Years’ War 
France supported her hereditary enemy Aus- 
tria> merely because Mana Theresa had writ- 
ten, a courteous letter to the Marquise de 
Pompadour, \7h1le Frederick the Great com- 
posed scandalous verses about her. 



Margmse de Pompadour 


Pompano, the name m the United States 
of several excellent fi^es of the family Car- 
angidae widely distributed along the coasts of 
the warmer parts of the world, everywhere 
regarded as of high quahty both as game and 
for the table The commonest and best 
known of the Amencan speaes is the Floridan 
pompano ( 7 * carobnus), which enters the 
bays and estuanes of ah the South Atlantic 
and Gulf states to spawn m the spring, and 
then is esteemed one of the most dehcate of 1 
all coast fishes, it is taken about southern 
Florida and the West Indies all the year, and 
IS fattest and best there m the fall, when it 
again forms in large schools It reaches a 
length of about x8 inches, and, like its con- 
geners, IS vertically flattened and ovate in 
form, and a beautiful silvery blue m color 
The fi^ called ’pompano,’ and highly valued 
in southern Cahfonua, is m another class, 
being an ally of the harvest fishes 
Pompeii, a aty of Campama, m anaent 
Italy, at southeast foot of Vesuvius It cer- 
tamly existed before 500 b c , about 400 b c 
the aty was captured by the Sammtes About 
300 BC Pompeu was brought into depen- 
dence on Rome, but m 90 bc it jomed the 
Itahan_a]hes agamst Rome in the Soaal War, 
and in 89 it was unsuccessfully besieged by 
Sulla, who, however, m 80 settled there a 
colony of Roman veterans The industnes of 
the aty were wine-making, fishmg, the man- 


ufacture of millstones of lava, and the work- 
ing of pumice stone In 63 A n a violent earth- 
quake threw down many of the aty build- 
ings On Aug 24, 99 A D , Vesuvius broke out 
in eruption, and by the evenmg of the 23th 
Pompai was covered, all but the roofs of its 
houses It 'has been estimated that about 
2,000 persons perished. 

The result of excavations has been to bring 
to light the forum and the buildings which 
surround it— namely, the temple of Jupiter, 
the basihea or town hall, the temple of Apol- 
lo, the macellum or provision market, the 
shrme of the aty lares, the temple of Ves- 
pasian, the building of Eumachia— probably 
a bazaar for weanng apparel — ^the CQmttnm 
or voting place, and the mumapal offices, 
the temple of Fortune Augusta, a large and 
a small theatre, with a colonnade adjoining, 
a wresthng-place, or pdmlra, three bathing 
establishments, and an amphitheatre The 
private houses, of which many exist, throw 
hght on anaent domestic hfe Several of 
them contam a complete arrangement for the 
bath, with warm and hot chambers, heated 
by hot air, and swimmmg tanks The walls 
were painted, usualljF m fresco, with orna- 
mentations Elegant columns and mosaic 
floors added to the beauty of the rooms As 
many as 3,300 paintings have been recovered 
The discovery of a set of auctioneer’s re- 
capts indicates dearly Latm methods. 

Pompeius, Gnaeus Pompeius Magnus 
(X06-48 Bc), commonly known as Pomp^ 
the Great When in 83 b c Sulla was about 
to land in Italy on his return from the East, 
Pompey raised three legions, and utterly de- 
feat^ one of three Manan armies which 
surrounded him In 77 Lepidus, who had 
tried during his year as consul to overthrow 
the constitution of Sulla, marched with an 
army on Rome, and Pompey had to defeat 
him His next command was in Spam, agamst 
Sertorius, the last remauiing leader of the 
Marian party. Pompey was m Spam from 
76 to 71 B c 

On his return Pompey’s popularity gamed 
him a triumph and the consulship for 70 b c 
In 67 an extraordinary command agamst the 
pirates who then mfested the Mediterranean 
was given him, and m three months he 
deared the sea of them &i 66 by another 
speaal law, that of Manihus, he was appoint- 
ed to succeed LucuUus m Aaa, retaming also 
the supreme command over all the Mediter- 
ranean and its coasts In 66 he defeated Mith- 
ndates, and subdued Armema, ™ 
duced W. Pontus to a provmce, and in 64 did 
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the same with Syna In 63 he captured Jem- 
saleiBi and entered the Holy of Holies m the 
temple He ne^t joined mth Caesar and Cras- 
sus in the first tnumvirate As the result of 
this, Caesar was consul for 59 s c and Foxn- 
marned Caesar’s daughter Julia Through 
jealougr of Caesar he became the head of the 
aristocratic party Then followed the avil 
war between Forapcy and Caesar After rais^ 
mg an army in the East, Pompey established 
himself m Epirus, near Dyrrachium In 48 
Caesar followed him, and near Pharsalus 
Was fought on August 9 the battle which de- 
eded the war in Caesar’s fax or Pompey cs- 


Flaza dc las Dehaas and the Plaza Pnnapal 
It IS the most modem city of Porto Hico, 
being well built, with clean and wide streets, 
and having good water, pubhc schools, hb- 
rary, theatres, asylums, and hospitals There 
are also elcctnc street railways and elcctnc 
lights, p 41,9x2. 

Ponce do Leon, Juan (1460-152 x), cele- 
brated Spanish explorer, bom in San Serves, 
Spain, according to some accounts accom- 
panied Columbus on his second voyage, and 
m 1502 was a member of Nicolas de Ovando’s 
expedition to Hispaniola He became gov- 
ernor of part of the island, in 1508 led an 



caprf to Egypt, but was murdered as be i 

SHr?® ^ ® Pompey was bold, taj 
oreseemg in action, a wise admmistra 
and governor, and personally a Tn,^T, 
nature, but he 1 

' no statesman 

department 

San Tunn'*Tf‘’ southwest 

tart i?« A ’ 3 miles < 

mg a “ commeraal importance, hi 
’^asses^ sugar, n 

tutes are the squares known as 


expedition to Porto Rico, and m 1510 was 
made governor of the island, which he pro- 
ceeded to conquer Having been deprived of 
his posiUon in 1512, he determined to go in 
search of a fountam of perpetual ynuth 
With three ships he sailed northwest m 
March, 1513, and on March 27, Palm Sun- 
day {Poaetta Florida), sighted land On Apnt 
8 he landed near the site of the present town 
of St Augusfme, and, taking possession, 
named the land 'Florida ’ Retummg to Spam, 
tw secured an appointment as governor of 
the new region, and in 1521, after one abor- 
tive attempt m 1515, led an expedition to 
conquer the country Tbe attempt was im- 
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successful, Ponce de Leon failed to find the 
much desired fountain, many of his follow- 
ers were killed by the Indians, and he him- 
self was wounded by an arrow and died soon 
after in Cuba 

Poncho, a usually waterproof narrow blan- 
ket with an openmg in the middle for the 
head, and hanging down loosely before and 
behind, aifordmg freedom to the arms It is 
used by the native Indians, as wdl as by the 
Spaniards of South America Pondios are us- 
ually made of mdia-rubber and are a part of 
the soldier’s eqmpment 

Pond, Frederick Eugene (1856-1935), 
American editor and author, was born in 
Packwaukec, Wisconsin, and became intei- 
ested in out-of-door sports at an early age 
From 1881 to 1886 he was field editor of the 
N Y Tvrf, Field, and Farm, and during 
1888-9 edited Wildwood*s Magazine, the lat- 
ter taking its name from Pond’s pseudonym, 
‘Will Wildwood’ This periodical he merged 
with Turf, Field, and Farm, for which he 
became corresponding editor. In 1897 he be- 
came editor of the Spotisman*s Review, and' 
in 1917-8 was editor of the Amenean Angler, j 
after which he was editor of the Rod and 
Gun Department, New York Herald 

Pond, James Burton (1S38-1903), Amer- 
ican lecture manager, was bom in Cuba, 
Alleghany co , N Y At the outbreak of the 
Civil War he enlisted From 1865 to 1873 he 
followed mercantile pursuits in the West, and 
then purdiased, with George Hathaway, Red- 
path’s Lyceum Lecture Bureau in Boston 
Three years afterwards he acquired full own- 
ership, and in 1879 estabhshed the busmess 
m New York City as the Amenean Lecture 
Bureau, whidi he managed until his death 
Among those who lectured under his man- 
agement were Henry Ward Beecher, Henry 
M Stanley, Wenddl Phillips, Emerson, Sum- 
ner, John B Gough, Talmagc, Anna Dickin- 
son, Thomas Nast, Canon Kingsley, Matthew 
Arnold, Sir Edwin Arnold, Mark Twam, 
Mas O’Rell, Conan Doyle, Anthony Hope, 
and George Kennan 

Pondicherry, chief settlement of the 
fVendi in Lidia, on the e coast of Madras 
It has an area of 1x5 sq miles, and is divi- 
ded into the White (European) town and 
the Black town, separated by a canal Gov- 
ernment House, a handsome building, is situ- 
ated near the sea Other buildmgs and institu- 
tions include the Cathedral, built in 1855, a 
Hdtd de Ville, a Colonial College, and sev- 
eral government schools The diief industries 
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are weaving and spinning, p district, 385,- 
479, town, 47,678 
Pond Lily. See Water Lily. 
Pondoland, distnet, m the eastern part of 
the Cape of Good Hope prov , South Afnca, 
bordering on the Indian Ocean, area, 3,906 
sq miles It was annexed to Cape Colony in 
3894 St John’s, at the mouth of the river 
of the same name, is an excellent port 
Poniatowski, Stanislas 11 (1732-1798), 
last king of Poland as an independent lung- 
dom, gave Poland a, constitution 
Poniatowski, Stanislas, Count (1677- 
3762), Polish nobleman, father of Stanislas 
n, ^ng of Poland, aided Charles xn of 
Sweden agamst Russia In 1733 he supported 
the unsuccessful attempt of Stanislas Lesz- 
czynski to gam the Polish throne 
Pons, Lily (1904- ),' opera singer, was 
bora in Cannes, France She made her first 
appearance in New York, as Lucta with the 
Metropolitan Opera Co, Jan, 1933 
Ponselle, Rosa Melba (3895- ), Am- 

erican smger, was bom in Meriden, Conn 
She made her successful d6but at the Met- 
ropohtan Opera House m 3918, singing with 
Caruso, and continued m many parts with 
much popular favor, singing m London in 
May, 1929 

I Ponta Delgada, largest town of the 
Azores, on the southern coast of Sao Migud 
A breakwater, 2,800 ft long, protects the 
roadstead Fruits and grain are shipped, p 
18^0 

Pont-a-Mousson, to'wn, France, in the de- 
partment of Meurthe-et-Moselle, on the Mo- 
selle From 1572 to 1768 it was the seat of 
a university It was heavily bombarded in 
September, 3914, and was within the Amcr- ^ 
ican> zone during the battle of St Mihiel 
(September, 3918), p 15^000 
Pontchartrain, Lake, a salt water lake in 
the southeastern part of Louisiana; about 5 
m n of New Orleans, with which it is con- 
nected by two canals, which are navigable 
for schooners and terminate in basins in the 
aty It IS about 40 m long and 25 m wide, 
and although it is diallow, generally from 
12 to 14 ft deep, it IS used in the coastmg 
trade with New Orleans, -and is the channel 
of a considerable commerce On the n shore 
are located some of the suburbs of New Or- 
leans 

Pontevedra, provmce, NW Spam, With 
an area of 1,695 sq m It has numerous 
deep bays fonxung excellent fishing grounds 
The surface is extremely mountamoiis, the 
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slopes funush pasturage for cattle and yield 
timber, and the valleys produce maize, gram, 
and vegetables, p 573,25s 
Pontevedra, aty, Spam, capitd of the 
province of the same name, is situated at the 
head of a deep bay It is a handsome, pro- 
gressive aty, of Roman origin (JD»o Pmiies), 
m the midst of the 'Spani^ Switzerland* 
F^ng, food preserving, and timber cutting 
are active mdustnes, p 22,3*00 
Pontiac, aty, Bhnois, county seat of Liv- 
mpton CO , on the Vermilhon River The Ill- 
inois State Reformatory is located here Fon- 
bac IS m the com bdt and the sutroundmg 
region is devoted to agriculture and stock- 
raising There ate several nulls and iron 
foundnes, p 9,535 

Pontiac, aty, Midugan, county seat of 
pafcland co, 25 m nw of Detroit, with 
which It 18 connected by dectnc roads and a 
concrete highway It is m a region contam- 
ing more than 400 picturesque finmli hlmt 
on the shores of which are club-houses, 
summer residences, hotels, and the Miringnrt 
Mditary Academy The Eastern Michigan 
Asylum for the Risane is the leadmg charit- 
able institution Wool and agricultural 
products are shipped from the aty m laige 
quantities Within recent years the mdus- 
tnal development of Pontiac has been rapid 
There are iron foundries, bnck yards, faot- 
thng worics, flour mills, and planing 
and manufactures of automobiles, gas and 
gaaohne engines, farm machinery, hicydes, 
end pomps Pontiac ^was named after the 
famous Indian chief, p 66^26 
Pontiac (c r73o-69), head duef of flie 
Ottaxva IndiaxiS) bom between 171a and 1730, 
protebly on Maumee nver, near the mouth 
of fte Auglaize Nothmg is defimtely known 
of Pontiac’s early We, beyond the fact that 
oy X7SS he had through the exercise of floce 
courage, the arts of diplomacy and leader. 

and uncommon skill as an organizer, 
become widdy known and re^iiected among 
the Mgmquian tribes, and as pnnapa! chief 
of ae Ottawa was at the bead of the lodse 
ronfederacy of ae Ottawa, Chippewa, and 
Potewatomi, which with ae Miami pia^ 
dominated ae country n and w of ae 
surrender of Montreal 

Robert Rogers who had been sent to take 
Wssi^on of Frena forts aloiTae udSJ 

Sw declared he was readj^o 

sBow the strangers to occupy ins county so 


long as *acy treated him with due respect 
and deference ’ 

Unlike the Frena, who generously treated 
ae abongmes wia all possible considera- 
tion, and even fraternized wflh aem, ae 
Engha were found by ae latter to be totsh 
and actless rulers, and Pontiac soon began 
tbe organization of a general native revolt, 
designed to destroy ae newcomers Pontiac^s 
mdignation reaaed its bagbt in ae spring 
of 1763, on learmng aat by ae Treaty of 
Pans (Feb to) the Frena Taaer* had ceded 
vast stretches of Indian lands to ae English 
‘faaer’ wiaout ac consent of ae natives 
Throughout that summer the English forts 
were besieged with a persistence rare among 
savages As usual, the Indians m time wear- 
ied of aeir confederacy, and were cowed 
by repeated defeats at tbe hands of ae Eiig- 
lia punitive expedition In May, 1765, ac 
French reduced Pontiac, now desprtgd by 
most of bis followers, to sue for Etieiisii 
fncndaip, a year afterward, at Oswego, 
peace was formally arranged 

Pontifox, ae title given at anaent Rome 
to ae members of the college of pnests 
They were ae supreme authonties m all 
ragious matters, and were not attadicd to 
ae service of any pazUenIm deities, but 
wataed over ae whole state rdigion Tbe 
allege was said to have been founded by 
Numa At ae head of ae college was ae 
ponUfex maxtmits, or aicf pontiff, who hdd 
offlce for life He was usually a man of hi g h 
pohtical standmg— as Juhus C^aesar Tbe 
office was always held by ae emperor after 
ae estabhament of ae empire, Theodosius 
was ae first to rehnquish it In time it was 
assumed by ac biAop of Rome, and is m- 
deed ae formal title of ae Pope 

Pontifical, a Roman Caaobc service book, 
wbia contains aose offi'-es of ae aura m 
whia a biaop or a biaop’s delegate alone 
IS permitted to offioate The Ponttficele Xo” 
mamm, compiled in 1485, contains ofSces for 
ormnation, consecrations of places and peo- 
ple, episcopal benedictions, and receptions of 
ae religious 


rontme Marshes, maray district, Italy, 
as m se of Rome It is from 18 to 25 m m 
lenga, and has a wida of from 4^4 to 5 m 
J^vious to the Roman occupation (358 a c 1 
ae di^ct was carefully drained, and was 
studd^ mth towns and villages Subse- 
qumUy ae drainage works fdl into decay, 
and noting was done until Appius ClaudiS 
constructed ac Via Appia arough thi® m 
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312 B c In 1899 the Itahan government set 
aside $1^62,000 for dramage purposes, whidi 
IS rapidly being accomphshed 

Pontius Pilatus, or Pontius Pilate, the 
Roman governor who authorized the crud- 
fixion of Jesus Christ, was procurator of 
Judea probably from 26 to 36 ad' He was 
deposed from his office by Vitelhus, the gov> 
emor of Syria, because of his severity He 
returned to Rome to stand his trial just 
after the death of Tiberius (Mardi, 37 A d ) 
According to Eusebius, he committed suiade 
soon afterward 

Pontoons, boats used in the construction 
of military bridges and which serve as float- 
ing piers or supports for the roadway In 
the American Army the wooden pontoon, 
weighmg 1600 pounds complete, is used m 
the heavy bridge trains 


chief importance under Mithndates vi, the 
Great, 'who carried on several wars with 
Rome The only important town was Tra- 
peus, afterwards Trebizond 

Pontus Euxinus, anaent name of the 
Black Sea 

Pony. See Horse. 

Pony Express, a name given to a mail ser- 
vice between St Joseph, Mo , and San Fran- 
cisco, Cahf, about x,9to m distant, estab- 
lished m the early part of i860 to shorten 
the time required for letter transmission to 
and from the Pacific coast Pnor to that 
time most of this mail had been earned by 
way of Panama in about twenty-two days 
The pony express reduced the tune of trans- 
mission to about eight days The route be- 
tween St Joseph and Sacramento was cov- 
ered on horseback and from there to San 



Pontoppidan, Henrik (1857- ), Dan- 

ish novelist, was bom in Fredenoa, and edu- 
cated at the University of Copenhagen He 
first exated attention by his Staekkede Vtn- 
ger (1881) His later works are master- 
pieces of exact observation, wntten m a 
style not unlike that of George Ehot The 
religious life of the country folk in Denmark 
IS admirably described in his pages, hot with- 
out a touch of humorous sabre In 1917 he 
received the Nobel pnze m literature His 
pnnapal works are Vet forjeettede Land 
(1892, Eng trans The Promised Land, 
1896) , Dommensdag (1893) , Fortcelltnger 
(1899) , Den gamle Adam (1894) , llotsang 
(1896) , Lykke Per (1898-1900) , Det Ideak 
Hjem (1900), Litte Rodheette (1901), De 
Dodes Bige (19x2-16) , Favstngholm (19x6) , j 
Hojsang (1921) 

Pontus, anaently a district of Asia Mmor 
on the s e coast of the Euxine or Black Sea i 
In Pontus a native monarchy reached its^ 


Francisco by fast steamer The sdieduled 
daily distance to be covered by each rider 
was 75 m The stations, at first about 25 
m apart, were finally increased to 190 ® 
number In the begmmng the postal rate was 
8S 00 per half ounce, but subsequently it was 
reduced to $i 00 The first trip was begun 
on April 3, i860, and the service, which fre- 
quently suffered from the hostihties of the 
Indians, was discontmued m October of the 
following year, when transcontinental tde- 
graphic communication was opened 

Pood, a Ttiisaan commercial weight, the 
sixty-third part of a ton It contains 4 ® 
Russian lbs , and is ordinarily reckoned equal 
to 36 lbs avoirdupois, but is actually 3 ® 
lbs I oz 13 drs 

Poodle, a dog popularly supposed to come 
from France, and sometimes therefore called 
the French poodle It has a great capaaty 
for learning and performing tricks iJke 
the bulldog, it vanes greatly in size, ranging 
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from 20 lbs to 6o lbs ia The poodle | 

IS gifted \nth a keen sense of smell, vtnll take I 
readily to the 'water, and is remarkably m- 1 
tdiigent and unsurpassed as a retnever The ; 
head should be long, strai^t, and fine, 'the 
skifil rather narrow and peaked at back;! 
CT” ^ond-shaped, very dark brown, fuS! 
of fire and mtefiigence, back short, strong, 
and slightly curved, legs wdl set, straight 
from the shoulders, tad set on ra^er high, 
never curled or earned on the back, coat 
profuse and of good hard texture-Hd corded, 
hangmg m ti^t, even cords, if uncorded, 
thidc and strong, of even length, and free 
from knots or cords Colors should be blade, 
white, and red, but not mixed 
Pool, a game somewhat Mnl11^^r to billiards 
but requiting less skill The game is played 
on a Sat table smular to a bilhatd tahl e, but 
'With SIX pockets 'there are xj numbered 
bafis and one white baQ, the latter bemg the 
cue ball with which the player plays from 
withm %e string at any of the numbered 
balls at the begmmng of the game, and 
afterwards fs he finds it upon the table 
‘Hiere are more than a score of variations of 
die game, such as Chicago, Two-ball, Forty- 
one, High-low-jack-gamfe, Color ball, Skittle, 
Kelly, and others 


"ooleg Arnett (x8Sd* ), Asnencan at 
thor, was bom in Chicago, XU Be was grat 
uated from Prmceton Umversity m 190a as 
smee then has hved m New York City I 
19x5 he was magamie correspondent 1 
Fiance and Gemany, and m 19x7, m Russn 
His published worics mdude Ntme So Bhtii 
and A Man’s Fnend, both plays, and tl 
novds r*e Harbor <1915) , Danger (1923} 
The Avalanche (1924) , The Smter’s Mac 
, The Zsttte Dark Man (xoae) , Wti 
^ernByes (1926) , SOent Storms (1927] 
GrmWtttds (1933), Giants Gone (1942) 
Poole, Willtam Frederick (Z82X-94 
American hbranan, was bom m Salem, Mai 
From X856 to 1869 he was hbranan of tl 
B^on Athenaeum, from 1869 to 1873 he w 
^mnan of the Cmcmnah Pubhc labrar 

^ ^ 

^ted hbranan of the Newberry labrarr 

» best-known for bis Index j 
P^odt^ Laerolitre, which appeared ; 

othL IK assistance of max 
foBowed at intervals un 


Poona, town, and cantonmmt, India, cap- 
ital of Poona* distnct, Deccan, Bombay, 
X20 m c of Bombay It is the headquarters 
of the Bombay army, and dunng the rainy 
season the seat of the government of the 
prendency It has two arts colleges and a 
coUege of sacnce Gold, silver, and brass 
ware, ivory-carvmg, paper-making and the 
moddhng of small day figures are its chief 
industnes Poona is the center of Brahman- 
ical mfiuence m West India, p 234,000 
Poona Wood, the tunber of CdophyUum 
mophyllttm, an Indian tree belonging to the 
order Clusiaceac It washighly valued formasts 
and spars, and also for buildmg purposes 
Poor, .Charles Lane (x866- }, Ameri- 

can saenbst, was graduated from the Col- 
lege of the City of New York m 1886, and 
ficom Johns Hopkins m 1892 He was tutor 
m mathematics m the College of the City of 
New York m 1886-88, instructor m mathe- 
I mabes m 1891-92 , associate m astronomy m 
1 1892-93, and associate professor of astron- 
I omy m 1893-99, m JohnsUopkins In 1903- 
I 4 he was lecturer m astronomy, m 1904-10 
professor of astronomy in Columbia Univerw 
aty, N Y , and smee 1910 professor of edes- 
bal meebames His pubhdied works 
The Solar Systmi {1908) , Nautsad Smnee 
i (19x0) , Stmpltfied Nowgatton (19x8) , Grav- 
j ittttwn versus RdatwUy (1922), RdaUiaty 
and the Motion oj Merairy (1923) 

Poor, Enoch (1736-80), Amencan sol- 
dier, was bom in Andover, Mass When the 
Bevolubonary War began, be was hving in 
Exdor, N H , and was given command of 


soire province He parbapated m the ft ieg f 
of Boston and in the unsucccssf j1 campaign 
against Canada In February, 1777, he be- 
came a bngadier general, and played a large 
part m the defeat of Butgoyne’s army at Sbll- 
water and Saratoga Be spent the wmter of 
1777-78 at VallQr Forge, fought at Mon- 
mouth, ^ commanded a brigade m General 
Suffivans expedibon agamst the TM,i.gT.e 
Poor, Henry Vamum (18x2-1903), Am- 
raean journalist, was bom m Andover, Me 
ifc was graduated from Bowdom College m 
X833, xms admitted to the Maine bar, and 
began to pracbee m bis natave town In 

States to he devoted to railroad 

pubheabon of Poor's Manual of Railroads, 
T 2*® promoters of the Dmon 

Pacific Railroad Company HewasaprZ- 


Poor 
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ment writer on finanaal and economic ques - 1 Pope, Alexander (1688-1744), 

ts » “ London His first publication 

Poor, Henry William (1844-1915), Am- was P,astorals (written i7o4),wbich appeared 
mean publisher, was born in Bangor, Me in 1709 m Tonson’s MtsceUany, along with 
He established m New York City the firm his January and May In 1711 he pubhshed 
of H V and H W Poor, which dealt ex- the Essay on Crttiasm It was written in 
tensivdy in railroad secunties This busi- 1709, when he was only twenty, yet it is a 
ness required the keepmg of a record of rad- j marvel of epigrammatic bnlhance, and re- 
load statistics for office use, which in a few mains the best Enghdi statement of the doc- 
years became so large and valuable that the times of dgssiasm In 1712 he had con- 
firm decided to publish it for pubhc use It tnbuted to Lmtot’s Miscellany the Rape of 
was at once successful, and Poores Manual of\ the Lock, a heroi-conucal poem In 1717 he 
Ra/droads has become a standard work of j brought out an edition of his works which 
reference for American radroads j mcluded, besides the poems already men- 

Poor Clares. See Clare, St. j tioned, the Temple of Fame (1711), the Epis- 

Poore, Benjamin Perley (1820-87) , Am- Ue of Blotsa to AbOard, the Elegy to the 
erican journalist After two years’ exp^nenra j Memory of an Unfortunate Lady, the /»«- 
as editor of the Southern Whig m Athens, j tations of Chaucer, and several l!!ranslations 
Ga , he was appomted attach^ to the United j About 1713 he began his translation of the 
States legation in Brussds For several years j Ihad, which appeared from June, 171S, to 
he was foreign correspondent of the Boston 1 1720 In 1723 he ‘undertook’ the translation 
Atlas, and also an agent for Mascachusetts j of the Odyssey In 1725 he brought out an 
in the collection and copying of papers m the | edition of Shakespeare (6 vols 4to) ,' which 
French archives, of mterest to New England- j was severely critiased by Lewis Theobald in 
ers In 1848 he settled in Boston, where hej Shakespeare Restored (1726) Pope’s resent- 
edited the Bee and the Sunday Sentinel In j ment against him and his many other critics 
x 8S4 he moved to Washington, where he was embodied itself m the Dunctad, which ap- 
correspondent for several newspapers In j peared in 1728 About 1730 he undertook, 
1886 he pubhshed his Reminiscences of Sixty j at the suggestion of Bohngbroke, a great 
Years in the National Metropolis j didactic poem, comprising a complete system 

Poore, Henry Rankin (1859-1940), Amer - 1 of ethics, and 'vindicating the ways of God 
lean artist,^ was bom m Newark, N J He j to man ’ The scheme, however, was not com- 
was a pupil of Peter Moran, Lumenais and j plcted, and we have fragments of it m the 
Bouguereau m Paris Returning to the j Essay on Man (four epistles, 1732-4) and 
Umted States he gave his attention chiefly j the first four Moral Essays (1731-8) What 
to the painting of ammals, developing also j is now known as the fifth Moral Essay (‘To 
as a landscape painter, and m many of his j Mr Addison’) was written in 171S The 
pictures the dogs, of whidh he made a spe- j Epistle to Dr Arbuthnot has been well called 
aalty, and other animals, are madental to j the Apologia pro Vita Sua, and it is perhaps 
the landscape He received prizes and'medals j Pope’s most striking poem 
at several exhibitions and world’s fairs j TTis work is the most perfect expression 
Among his best-known paintmgs are Close j in our hterature of the ‘classical’ theories of 
of a City Day (1888) , Fox Hounds (1888) , j poetry, and marks the culmination of a 
Hounds in Winter (1898) , Clearing Land j school which, developing with Waller and 
(*903) _ I Denham, attained maturity m Dryden He 

Poor Rickard. See Franklin, Benja- J is unexcelled in preasion, terseness, and epi- 
*"*“• I grammatic brilliance 

Pope. See Papacy. j Pope, Franklin Leonard (1840-95)1 

Pope, Albert Augustus (1843-1909), Am- erican dectriaan In 1862 he was appointed 
cncan manufacturer, was bom m Boston j an assistant engineer to the American Tde- 
In 1862 he joined the Thirty-fifth Massachu- graph Company, and in 1864 he became engi- 
setts Infantry and rendered distinguished necr to the Russo-Amencan Tdegraph Com- 
service in the Civil War In 1877 he founded j pany, anH surveyed a i»na route between 
the Pope Manufacturmg Company for the j Vancouver and northern Alaska Afterwards 
manufacture of small patented artides, and he settled m New York, and entered into 
in 1878 he began to manufacture bic^es, j partnership with Thomas A Edison, under 
bang one of the pioneers m this field and the firm name of Pope and Edison In 1870 
in the work for better roads j fh^ mvented a pnntmg telegraph, which, in 
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ao unproved fonn,iis extensively used In] 
187a Pope mvented the rail arcuit for auto - 1 
maticaSy controlling the elcctnc-block sig'l 
nal system m use on Amcncan railroads He ^ 
idso made many valuable improvements in 
tdegrapby, and vras one of the pioneer patent 
attorneys m America, making a specialty of ^ 
electrical inventions In 2886 he uus dected 
president of the Amcncan &istitute of Elec- 
trical Engineeta 

Popinjay, ongmally a parrot, then a mark 
like a parrot, put on a pole to be diot at by 
archers as a tc^ of skill 

Poplar. Trees of the genus Populus (Sal- 
icaceae) They usually have broad, alternate] 
leaves, generally tremulous, and often with 
laterally flattened leaf-stalks The po]^ars 
grow rapidly, and, as m the case of the Lom- 
bardy poplar (P dtlaittlo), with its narrowly 
P3n:amidal head, are picturesque at times 
7 %e cottonwood (P deltotdes) is common 
along the watercourses of the West, and 
forms a large, puturesque, rapidly growing 
tree, another farnihar tree in the West, wbuh 
turns to pale gold m fall, is the 'quaking asp’ 
(P tremidoufes), an aspen, with sitmlar, 
smaller leaves It springs up quickly m deat- 
ings, and holds the soil on mountain 
until other trees are wdl started In the 
East the awkward, bnttle poplar of wood- 
Jands IS P gtandtdtiUata, having large, 
coarsely toothed leaves, a pale-cdlored trunk 
of rapid growth, and quiddy rotting wood 
Poplin, a nu\^ material of silk and wor- 
sted, mtroduced mto Great Bntam by the 
refugees who fled from France on ,the tevo* 
cation (idSsy bf the Edict of Nantes, and 
ever since it has been a pecuharly distmct 
Inshindostry k&ny popUns now made have 
Mt a partide of sdk m their composition, 
Imt are woven of worsted and flax or wor- 
sted and cotton 


cano in Menco, I^ween the valleys of ] 
iw and Puebla, 4S m sc of the former 
No con^erable eruptaon has occurred 
'iS 48 » although mmor erupbons took 
m 2803, and the crater still emits smoke 
^es Snow covets the summit (17,78 
^ve sm 1 ^), below which are Som 
^ and oak Sulphur of great punty m 
la^e quanbbes is obtamed from its a 
(P«*OTer), a genus of planb 
wost all with ^owy red, xihite, or vt 
? valuable as annual or p 
nud garfen plants The common com p 
numerous vanebes of 1 
culbvatcd m wrdens, such as the^Shirlcy 


naiion-flowcrcd, and ranunculus-flowered 
poppies The Oncntal poppies ace among the 
the showiest of hardy perennial plants P. 
sonmferum, a tall annual plant with Mucous 
fohage, 15 l^c source from wbiih opium is 
obtained 



Poppy 

X, Ripe capsule, 2, section, 
3, seed, 4, seebon 


sovereignty, or Squatter Sov- 
w^gnty, IS a term applied m tiie \Jnited 
States before the Civil War to the doctnne 
that each Territory diould be left free to de- 
ode for itself whetber or not ^voiy rvas to 
be permitted withm its himts The doctime 
^ms to have been first enunciated by Lc^ 
Cass in 1847 , but Stei^en A Douglas was its 
niMt aggressive and conspicuous advocate. 
Md It was the bas^ of the famous Kansas-Ne- 
fata^ Bill of 3^ la 1857 theD S Supreme 
Court, m the Dred Scott decision, declared 
Congress nor Temtomd legisla- 
had power to exdude slavery from the 
Temtones See SxAvEay 

P«ople m any 

pam^ar wuntry or community A study of 

“n*j«>ns the populabon of a com- 
mumty should increase steadily, but a stabon- 

ZXTf s-gnify'iierei^S; 

hmtv I *^dard of comfort, with a rc3a- 

tivefy large ptopotbon of the people dirtnbJ. 


Porbeagle 

ted among the effective age groups, and with a 
relatively small pioportion clE infants and'de- 
pendents represented An increasing popula- 
tion resultmg from a high birth rate is actually 
less desirable than a low death rate and a grea- 
er average duration of life At the present time, 
the increase of population is of less concern 
than its character, and sociologists and econo- 
mists are investigating carefully the great 
problems ansing from the rapid dcvelopmoit 
of densely populated centers There is no abso- 
lute standard of population or over-popula- 
tion The density of population — the average 
number of persons pei square mile — ^may in- 
crease without causmg serious suffermg, pro- 
vided the opportunities to secure subsistence 
increase correspondingly A certain density of 
population IS necessary to really effective soaal 
and political hfe, while an excessive density is 
detrimental to the health, and destroys the 
comfort of the inhabitants 
Porbeagle (Lamma coi 7 tubtca), a shark 
which occurs in the North Atlantic Ocean, and 
which IS known among American firiiermen as 
a mackerel shark It reaches a length of ten 
ft , and feeds chiefly on fish 
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Porcelain, the matcnal of the highest dass 
of ceramic ware, is composed of a kmd of clay 
(kaohn) mixed with feldspar and covered with 
a glaze It is frequently decorated either under 
or over the glaze By porcelain is now gen- 
erally meant hard poredam, the secret of 
whidi was discovered in Chma 
The process that distinguishes poredam 
from pottery is the hard firmg In. Chinese 
porcelain the body of kaolin and the glaze of 
feldspar are fired together at a temperature of 
about x,4oo° Centigrade, or over 3,000” Fah- 
renheit In European porcelam the body, of 
mixed kaohn and feldspar, is fired at a low 
temperature, then, havmg been dipped in the 
glaze, it is fired at a very high temperature 
The materials of poredam were discovered 
m Europe in 1709 by Bottger, chemist to the 
Elector of Saxony, who established the Dres- 
den manufactory The Sevres factory, estab- 
hdicd by royal decree, began to make porce- 
lam m 1768, while factories were estabhdied 
m the towns of Plymouth and Bristol m Eng- 
land I 


Porphyry 

Porch, a covered space immediatdy u 
front of the entrance to a buildmg, open in 
front, and more or less endosed at the s n i p s 
A porch IS only a subordinate part of a build- 
ing, whereas the portico may be the whole of 
a front 

Porcupine, a family of rodents In Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Afnca occur the members of 
the genus Hystnx The most famihar speaes 
IS n custata, found m S Europe and N 
Africa The American porcupines differ in 
several respects from the Old World forms, 
they are all arboreal m their habits, and with 
the exception of the northern forms (Eretlu- 



Noilh American Poicupine 


Zion doisatvs and E epixanthus), all possess 
prehensile tails Li the common porcupme of 
Eastern North America the spines are short, 
and are concealed by the long hair They are 
also easily detached, and are shghtly barbed 
i at the pomts The tail is broad and massive, 
and IS the dhief active means of defence, the 
animal dehvenng powerful lateral blows with 
It 

Porgy. See Scup. 

Pork, the flesh of the pig, exdusive of bacon 
and ham Bacon is the sides and back of the 
ammal and ham the thigh, both bemg salted 
and smoked 

Porosity, a term mdicatmg the presence of 
minute holes or pores throughout an otherwise 
sohdbody Pores may vary much in size thus 
m sponge and pumice stone the pores arc ob- 
vious, but in charcoal and unglazcd earthen- 
ware they require to be demonstrated by the 
way in which such substances can suck up 
hquids or gases, or allow the passage of hquids 
or gases through them Porosity is made use 
of to absorb liquids and gases, as in the use 
of blotting-paper, or charcoal for filtration of 
hquids, and in separating gases by diffusion 

Porphyry, a beautiful igneous rock show- 
mg bnght-red spots on a dark-red ground 
The porfido rosso antico was much admired 
by the andents, who used it for mtenor dec- 
orations and objects of art Its color is due to 
the presence of a red or pink vanety of epi- 
dote The rock itsdf would at the present day 
be classed rather among the porphyntes then 
the porphyries, as its feldspar is mainly plagio- 
dase: it contams also dark-brown hornblende 
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At prc«cnt the term, 'i\hcn ««cd alone, injinanttfariorics of ncratect walcri. farm impfc* 
strict usiw restricted to n croup of nod and tnintSi pump'; p fi c7t^ 
sub^acid rock? containinc plicnocrjsts of or* Porloli*, Jenn Ctirnnc Mnne (174!** 
dioclw irfdcpir. Granite porplitncMire pink iSoj), I'rencU juml, \\»» liom in Beau* et, 
orgra\ rock? with pair fckUpir*. dirk phti» Mir Tonlon lie incurted tW animoMt\ of 
•of mica, and gra\ or cn1orle-i Webs of qtnrir Uolic'piwre rlunnc the I'cencb Riiolullon and 
TO a TOlcro-cr^stalUnt or W-itic quitira.fcUb* \\a« arre ictl in I7<it, but \va«i «U »*cd on the 
palhic or pranopbvric rround-mv? Quart?- fail of bb enemy, and lice ime pre-ident of Uie 
porph\nc»usu'i1i> sbow roundnlquatt7c.-ina Council of \nclent$ In iJoabei^a'^emplojcd 
fine, stem m'‘tnt b' Natmiron to a«'ist in dnftm? tbc famous 

Porpoise, a mme applied bj «idnrs indt«* f C*'’d 
cnminalelv to am of the »nnilcr tootbetl Porlal System, tbo four lipT vcim, the 
■nhalc?, but which ‘hould be ic-lncud to the 'Ujicnor and inltriiir mt'^nUrtc, the partne, 
TOimbcrs of the pinu< Phocitm, of whirh P. md tlie «pirnic, which unite to foiw the portal 
comn tti.it, the common porpoi*t, it ibund.int 'dn. ciuvin.: Mnou* blood from the M^ceta 
in all northern omnt It reaches a lencth of conmntti in dicc-tion to thi hier 
about ii\c ft , and has a roundctl mur^le, not P*?' Anneles, cit\, \V,vhim'tnn. lounty 



in the water, is pure white Tiie two tints In the Mcmits au iwro l\kr« affoidim; 
gradually fade into each other ‘•phndid trout fishme, p 9, too 

Poraena, Lars, in anoent Roman legend, P®*"! Antonio, «taport town, Mluitcd on 
kincof CluciuminlItrum,who «oonaft(rthe lb* north covt of jamiira, lliituh Wi^i 
expubion of the kings of Rome in 500 t»r Indie*, the second commermi city of the 
tried to restore Tarquin lie took the fortress ''•land and the center 01 the uuU tnde , p 
on the hill J aniculum, on the twht bani of the "'®M 

Tiber, and would hive cro»«cd into Rome hi I*®*"! Attbur, ctt\ .md port of tntrv, 1 hun- 
thc pilc-bndeebot for the bra\ cry of lioMtius dcr Baj di'tncl, Ontirio, Cimdi, siumicd on 
Codes Sec Macaulai *1 /.^yso / 4 i.ririf /foirr nn arm of t,.tke Superior Ihc iiti Ins steam* 
Portage, city, \Vis, count! <c.at of Colum* " funwrtion with Duluth, Mmn, amt with 
but CO , on the Wisconsfn R and Ihi govern* ^®“nd on I.akc Huron, .md i* one of the 

TOcnl ship canal between Ibe Fox and Wbcon- commercial points on the northwest 

sin Rs Steamboats run nguiarly to and from *borc of 1 ake Superior It is tin seal of tv- 
GrcenBay U is tbc center of a region fertile himbennr and nimiiiR intm-ts, has 
m gram and tobacco, with minerai deposits of »«>uen>iis grain rlev,aiors, and ni.inuf,icturcs 
iron, copper, and marl The chief manufac* •’*"'* bnehs, p 16,114 

tures are pickles, bncks, hosiery, underwear, *^®rt Arthur (CliintseLii*shiin-k,iu),n.av> 
flour, rtiocs, sashes, and blinds There arc iron commercial port, situated at the «oiilh- 


Ihc hatbor 
iSo yds. 


otivi w«a viic scene 01 me Black I , ' ' " 

Hawk War. The histone Fort Winncbaco isl""‘ In roikv hills 1| 

)ust outside the citv limits, p 7,016 entnance, which is icc'free, is .ihoul i»o y«s. 

Portage Lake, a lake w Houghton co l’®rl Arthur w.as taken by the J.ajnncse 

Hs s part is connected with Keweenaw? *” during the thinesi-jap.ini»c W,ir, hut, 
Bay by a narrow diannel called Portage intervention of Russi.i, Franco, and 

Entry It is nearly so m long and 2 or 1 m relumed lo China In 1898 it 

unde, and IS navigable by large vessels Artiin^ r*' *bc Russians, who 

canal nearly a}i5 m long and loo ft wide con- ®*®de it their chief nav.'d base 

nectsitsn end with Lake Superior, enablinB c 1 terminus of the 

steamboats on the latter to pass through a R«'bv.iy R was captured by the 

. J: “•rougo a Tanancse ni ihi* -c 14 
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Port 

Port au Prince, the capital and largest aty 
of Haiti, W I , IS situated on the Gulf of Gon- 
aives on the western coast of the island The 
buildings, mostly of wood, present a umque 
appearance interspersed with handsome trees 
llie diief features of interest are the cathedral, 
and the central market where produce from 
all parts of Haiti is displayed The aty has a 
good fortified harbor, the greater part of the 
island’s foreign trade bang earned on throu^ 
Port au Pnnee The chief aborts are cofiee, 
cacao, logwood, and cotton Port au Pnnee 
was founded in 1749 It was almost cntirdy 
destroyed by earthquake m 1770, p betweoi 
80,000 and 90,000 

Port Chester, village, Westchester co ,New 
York, on Long Island Sound , 26 miles n e of 
New York City It contains a pubhc hbrary, 
hospital, and a park Industrial estabh^ments 
mclude iron foundries and manufactures of 
bolts and nuts, shirts, and stoves, p 

Port Clinton, village, Ohio, county seat of 
Ottawa co , on Lake Erie, at the mouth of 
the Portage River, 14 m nw of San- 
dusky, with which it IS connected by trolley 
It has a good harbor and a considerable lake 
trade Grapes and peaches are raised m the 
surrounding country, p 4,505 

Portcullis, a barner formed of large piec^ 
of wood joined across one another like a har- 
row, and eadi pointed with iron at the bot- 
tom It was generally hung vertically over 
the gateways of old fortified towns and castles, 
ready to be let down m case of a surprise be- 
fore the gates could be shut 
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Port Darwin, a large inlet, Austraha, on 
the n w coast of the Northern Terntory On 
it stands the toivn of Palmerston 
Port de Paix, town, Haiti, on the strait be- 
tween Haiti and Tortuga, and at the mouth of 
the Trois Rivieres Cofiee is its pnnapal 


Porter 

product Columbus visited this port in 1492, 
|P 10,000 

Porte, Sublime. See Constantinople, 
Turkey. 

Port Elizabeth, seaport town. Cape of 
Good Hope, South Afnca, on Algoa Bay The 
harbor is commodious, and the city is an im- 
portant port, bemg known as, the Liverpool of 
South Africa, p 45,927, of which number 
19,987 are colored 

Porter, Benjamin Curtis (1843-1908), 
American painter, was bom in Mdrose, Mass 
At first a figure painter, he gradually turned 
his attention to portrait pamting His por- 
traits of leadmg soaety women of Boston 
and New York are characterized by grace 
and distinction 

Porter, David (1780-1843), Amencan 
naval officer, was bom m Boston lii Apnl, 
1798, he was appomted a midshipman in the 
Amencan navy, and saw his first active service 
on board the Constellatton m her battle with 
the French fngate P Insitrgente in February 
1799 At the outbreak of war with Great 
Britain, in 1812, Porter was proinoted to 
captain, and was given command of the fngate 
Essex of 32 guns In January, 1813, proceeded 
to the Paafic Ocean for the purpose of pro- 
tecting American shippmg and mfiicting as 
much damage as possible upon that of the 
enemy After the close of the war. Porter was 
for aght years a member of the board of navy 
commissioners ha 1824, having attained 'the 
rank of commodore, he was sent to the West 
Indies m command of an expedition against 
the pirates David G Farragut was his son by 
adoption 

Porter, David Dixon (1813-91), Ameri- 
can admiral, son of Commodore David Porter, 
was bom m Chester, Pa He accompanied his 
father in 1824 in his expedition against the 
West Indian pirates ^en the Civil War 
broke out. Porter had attained only the rank 
of heutenant, but his nse thenceforth was ex- 
tremely rapid He commanded the Powhatan 
in the rehef of Fort Pidcens, and assisted m 
operations against Vicksburg and other places 
above New Orleans In September, 1862, how- 
ever, he was ordered to command the Missis- 
appi squadron as acting rear-admiral He m- 
tabh^ed a navy yard at Mound City, and by 
converting ordmary nver steamers into gun- 
boats soon had a fleet of more than 120 vessels 
With these, in January 1863, he assisted the 
army m the capture of Arkansas Post, and not 
long after successfully ran past the guns 01 
Vicksburg and captured Grand Gulf j In Octo- 
ber 1864, Porter was assigned to command 
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the North Atlantic squadron With this fleet, 
consisting of more than $0 vessels, he bom- 
barded and silenced the Confederate fortifica- 
tions at the mouth of the Cape Fear River i 
(Dccesibcr 34) His last duty in Ur. Civil 1 
War consisted in foremg hts \i‘av up the Tames • 
River and assisting in the final operations' 
against Richmond 

In July zS66, he was promoted vice-admiral, 
and during the next three ycirs as superin- 
tendent of the Naval Academv, effected a rev- 
olution ID that institution Jn 1870 he nas 
commissioned adimral— nne of. the first two 
men to receive that distinction m American 
naval annals, the other being Farragut 
Porter, Cenc Stratton (1888-1934), Am- 
erican noichst, nas born in WaWh co, 
Indiana Her best-Wnon n books were frecUss . 
(1904) , which was vcr> popular , A Ctrl 0) the j 
Imhedost (1900) ; and itichaet 0 ''ffattoran ' 

Porter, Horace (iSjr-zpaz), American 
soldier and diploni'it, son of David R Porter, 
governor of Pennsylvania, was bom in Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa He was nith the Army of the 
Cumberland m the Chichamauga and Chat- 
tanooga campaigns, and was on the staff of 
General Grant during the campaigns of 186 i-s 
in Virginia General Porter was Assistant Sec- 
retary of War and private sccrelaiy to General 
Grant dunng his first admiiiistraUon, and sub- 
wquenUy raised the funds for the budding of 
Grant’s Tomb m New York City He was 
ambassador to France from 1897 to 1905 
As the result of a personal investigation, 
while ambassador, which resulted in locaUng 
the banal place of John Paul Jones, he super- 
viad m 1906, under commission of the United 
States Government, the transfer of the remains 
from Pam to Annapolis, Md He was a dclc- 
gato to The Hague Peace Conference in 1907 
Potter, Jaae (1776-1850), English novel- 
1 L Durham Jii 1803 she pub- 

hmed Tedious 0/ Warsaw, following it in 
i8ro with The Scottish Chiefs Both were 
monnoudy successful 

Porter, Noah (1811-9*), Amencan edu- 
mtor and wnter on philosophy, was bom at 
^mnlagton, Coim He filled Congregational 
MiUord, Conn , and Spnng- 

the chaw of moral phflosophy and 
conbnued to 

Mid alter succeeding to the presidency of the 
m » *87* He retired from both offices 

m i886 During his administration the modS 

decbve system was introduced at Yah, and 


during Mils penod the material prosperity of 
tlic college was % cry marked. 

Porter, Peter Buel (1773*1844), Ameri- 
can soldier, was born m Salt^btirv, Conn He 
not elected (1809-13) to tbc clcvcnlh and 
tuclfth Concrcvsc"! In Congrcis he placed a 
prominent part m bnngiug on the War of 
1813, scri'cd with distinction at Chippewa, 
Lund}’« Lane, and the defence of Fort Cnc, 
wa« for a short time attorncv-gcncral of New 
York, na*! one 0/ the commission uhlrii ev- 
plorcd the route for the Ene C.\nal, and In 
s&a8-9 was Sccrclar\' of War under John 
Quinc}' Adams 

Porter, Robert PerctvnI (1852-J917), 
Amencan journahsi and staUsUaaa, horn m 
Norfolk, England He came to the DnStco 
Slates in 1867, and in 1873 )Oincd the staff of 
the Chicago Intcr-Oceait, detotmg himself to 
economic questions He was on the editorial 
staff of the Ncu York Tribune and the Phila- 
delphia Presi (1884-?) He «as supennichdcnt 
of the Eleventh Census (1890-4), and special 
fiscal and tariff commissioner to Cuba and 
Porlo Rico under Prcddcnt McKinlcj He 
joined the staff of the London Times as editor 
of the cnginccnng supplement (1004), prin- 
cipal correspondent for Nortli America ( 1906) , 
and editor of the South Amencan and Japan- 
ese supplements (1909-10) 

Porter, Sidney (1863-1910), Amencan 
author, better known under the pseudonym 
‘O Hcsiiy/ was bom in Greensboro, N C , 
and was educated in prnatc sdiools in Tevas. 
He wrote for the Houston Post, and became 
i^itor and publisher of the Iconodasl, later 
the RoHing Stone, m Austin On the failure 
of this enterpnse, he went to New York and 
engaged m literary work, conlnbuting largely 
to magazines and newspapers His stories, 
which have attained wide popuiantj, show 
first-hand acquaintance and sympathy with 
the life of the poor in New York City, com- 
bined with lively humor Among his published 
^rks arc Cabbages and Kings (1905), Four 
Minton (1906), Trimmed Lamp (1007). 
Voice of the City (1908) , Roods 0/ Destiny 
(3909) 

Port Hope, chief town and port of entry, 
Durham co , Ontano, Canada, on the north 
toorc of LAe Ontano The town has a fine 
harbor, with stcamriup connections with tho 
pnnapal laic ports There is a good trade m 
grain ai^ lumber .Fjshmg is earned on by 
a large fleet, p 6 poo 

Michigan, county scat ol 
St Cfair CO., on Lake B^con, at the mouth ol 
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the St Clair River It is connected with Chi- 
cago, Detroit, and other ports by steamer, 
and IS opposite Sarnia, Ont , with which it is 
connected by ferry and a railroad tunnel under 
the St Clair River The aty is well known as 
a summer resort, and has mineral springs 

Fort Huron is a port of entry on the Great 
Lakes, with a deep river (hannd It is an im- 
portant manufacturing and commeraal center | 
It IS the site of old Fort Joseph, which was 
built m z686 It was settled in 1790, and in I 
1814 the U S Government erected Fort Gra- 
tiot here, p 32,759 ! 

Portion, m law, is a provision of a sub- 1 
stantial character made by a father for his 
children — ^by marriage settlement, or the pur- j 
chase of a busmess 

Port Jervis, aty. Orange co , New York, 
at the Junction of ^e Delaware and Nave- 
sink Rivers, 88 m nw of New York City 
The many picturesque waterfalls, mountains, 
and general scenic beauty have made the 
place a popular summer resort Tn-Stat^ 
Rock, just s of the village, marks the mter- 
section of the boundary hnes of New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, p 9,749 

Portland, largest aty and chief seaport of 
Marne, county seat of Cumberland co, on 
Casco Bay, has direct steamship service with 
Boston, New York, St John, N B , and Port- 
land, Ore , and mtermediate points, and is the 
wmter port for several trans-Atlantic hnes. 
The deep and spaaous harbor is one of the 
best on the coast, and is protected by exten- 
sive modem defences It has a 35-foot channel 
at mean low tide, from ocean to docks The 
at}' IS situated on an elevated penmsula, and 
occupies an area of 18 sq m The eastern end', 
Munjoy Ehll, is enarcled by the Eastern 
Promenade, which commands a superb view of 
Casco Bay, with its numerous idands, many 
of which are popular summer resorts The 
Longfellow house (1785), m which the poet 
hved, is now part of the Maine Historical So- 
aety’s hbrary Portland has an extensive 
coastwise trade, and commerce with Europe 
and the West Indies There are also impor- 
tant fishing mterests, and some shipbuilding 

The first permanent settlemedt was made 
by the English m 1633 Dunng the American 
Revolution the town was bombarded and 
partly burned by the Bntish In 1786 it was 
incorporated under its present name, p 

73.643 

Portland, largest aty of Oregon, and coun- 
ty seat of Multnomah co , is situated on the 
Willamette River, 12 m above its junction 
with the Columbia, at the'' terminus of the 


Great Northern, the Northern Paafic, the 
Southern Paafic, the Umon Pacific, the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railroads Located at the head 
of deep water navigation on the, Columbia 
River system, the aty has regular water com- 
munication with Puget Sound, Atlantic and 
Paafic Coast ports. South America, Bntish 
Columbia, Ala^a, Europe and the Onent Its 
fine fresh water harbor is accessible for large 
ocean-going steamers at all times, and 27 
ocean and coastwise steamship hnes and 14 
nver hnes run from -the port ' The dimate 
is mild and equable, the summers are cool 
and comfortable, and the wmters moderate, 
with but httle snow Portland covers an area 
of 66 36 sq m , and is built on slopes which 
nse gradually from ather bank of the nver 
The mam busmess and mdustoal section hes 
on the w side, and the residential distict on 
the e , trafhe brtween the two being served b} 
bridges and femes Council Crest, in the 
western part, commands an impressive view 
of the fertile nver valleys, with the snow- 
capped peaks o^ Mounts Hood, Adams, Ram- 
ler, St Helen, and Jefferson towering on the 
horizon The Columbia River Ihghway, which 
passes through Portland, reaches w to the 
Paafic and e to Central Oregon, and connects 
with the Old Oregon Trail m Eastern Oregon 
A National Forest Park parallels the Hi^way 
between the aty and Hood River and the 
Highway pierces the heretofore inaccessible 
gorge of the Columbia River Noteworthy 
edifices of Portland are the Custom House, 
Post Office, and Federal Court Building, eadi 
occupymg an entire aty block, the City Hall, 
Union Depot, County Court House, Museum 
of Art, and Northwestern Industrial Exposi- 
tion and Chamber of Commerce Building The 
dty has about 150 churches Educational in- 
stitutions mclude the department of mediane 
of the University of Oregon, Reed College, the 
North Paafic College of Dentistry and Phar- 
macy, St Helen’s Sdiool for Girb, St Mi- 
chael’s CoUege, Hill Mihtaiy Academy, and 
Columbia University (Roman Cathohe) 

The lea d ing industries are lumber and tim- 
ber manufactures, pnnting and pubhdnng, 
fruit and vegetable canning and dehydration, 
foundries and machme diops, dup-building, 
bakenes, butter, cheese, and condensed milk 
factones, copper, tm, and sheet iron products 
woolen and worsted mills, leather goods, flour 
and gnst mills, confectionery, men’s clothing, 
and slaughtermg and meat padung The aty 
has also many mercantile houses, and bank- 
mg mstitutions Portland is the leadmg lum- 
ber exportmg port m the world, and one of 
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the leading wheat ports of the Tlnitcd States ^ 
The population of Portland is 305i394 It 
was 8ai in 1850, 8,293 1S70, m 1890, 

207,214 in 1910 Since i9'*a Portland has been 
governed by a board of fne commissioners 
(one acting as ma>or), elected b> popular 
vote for four 3 ears on an alternating basis 
Portland wns founded in 184s b> A L Loic- 
joy andT W Pctt\gro\c, New England real 
estate men, who named it after Portland, Me 
It was chartered as a atj in 1831 The Lewis 
and Clark Centennial Exposition was held 
here in 1905 

Portland Canal, an mlct of Bntish Co- 
lumbia which stretches from Dixon Entrance 


hj'draulic cemert w as dc\ eloped between 17 58 
md 1824 Portland cement is a fine pow'der 
of dark gra> to greenish color, weighing about 
90-100 lbs per cubic foot (packed in bags of 
94 lbs), and of specific gravity (weighed in 
oil) from 2 9 to 3 2 It docs not detenorate 
b> storage, if kept dry Mixed with about 
2$ to 30 per cent of water, it forms a smooth 
pvte which b> mixing with one to three 
tiroes Its bulk of sand becomes rrmeuf mortar 
Mortar mixed w ith two to three times its bulk 
of graxcl or broken «lonc becomes concrete, 
bx far the most important U'c of Portland 
cement In final consiilcncy, mortar or con- 
crete IS like a bard limestone or trap, and in 



Portland, Oregon The Gorge of the Columbia as seen from the Columbia River Highway. 


of Hecate Strait in a northwcstcily direction 
for about 80 m , and which opens into the 
Paofic at lat 55” 25' v The Alaskan boun- 
dary arbitrators decreed in 1903 that the 
boundary hne ^ould run from Cape Mur- 
zon, the southern extremity of Fnnee of 
Wales Island, up Portland Canal, leaving the 
islands Wales and Pearse wnthin the Bnti^ 
limits 

Portland Cement, one of the general 
dass of cements second only to sted in im- 
portance as an cnginccrmg matenal, is an ar> 
tifiaal product sumlar to natural (Roman, 
Rosendale) cements, but superior to them in 
strength Portland cement is produced by 
mixmg finely pulvenzcd limestone (or chalk 
or marl) and day (or shale), m proportions 
of about 7S to as, grinding them together, 
then bummg (dinkemg) the mixture at very 
hi^ heat, and lastly, grinding the resulting 
dag (duiker) to an impalpable powder The 
^act that suA a process produces a valuable 


both tensile and crashing strength it is equal 
to good speamens of best stone In this stone- 
forming powder lies the entire value of Port- 
land cement In American manufacture, the 
cement is burned in rotary kilns, which arc 
horizontal, slightly inclined steel cylinders 6 
, ft in diameter, 60 to 130 ft long, hned with 
rcfractoncs, rotated by power, having a flame 
fed by pulverized coal blown in at the lower 
end, and the cement mixture fed in at the 
other or chimney end This machine has a 
large capaaty, and is economical of labor 
and fud The largest amount of Portland ce- 
ment is made in the United States Eastern 
Pennsylvania was the onginal center of man- 
ufacture, and IS still the largest producer, but 
cement plants now exist in nearly every State 
See CsMinrr, Concrete 
Port Louis, the capital and pnnapal port 
of the Bntidi colony of Mauritius, is situated 
on an excellent harbor on the nw coast It 
is defended by forts, is a coalmg station of 
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die Bntidi navy, and has barracks and mili- 
tary storehouses There are three graving 
docks beside the harbor, through which all the 
commerce of Mauritius passes The aty con- 
tains a Protestant and a Roman Cathohc ca- 
thedral, royal college, observatory, and botan- 
ical gardens, p ^0,000 
Port Natal, South Afnca See Durban. 
Porto Alegre, capital of the state of Rio 
Grande do Sul, Brazil, stands near the n end 
of Lagoa dos Patos (‘Lake of Ducks’) It is 
favorably situated at the convergence of five 
navigable nvers, and is connected with the 
bar of Rio Grande do Sul by the Lagoa dos 
Patos Extensive harbor improvements make 
it accessible for large vessels The aty is 
laid out on modem lines, with well-built 
streets and large squares Porto Alegre is 
the pimapal shippmg point of Northern Rio 
Grande do Sul, the export trade amounting 
to $1,500,000 annually, and the import trade 
to $11,000,000, p 1X0,000 
Port of Spain, chief town and port of 
Tnnidad, West In^es It has wide thorou^- < 
fares and handsome buildmgs, indudmg a 
royal college, governor’s house, and Protes- 
tant and Roman Cathohc churches In ac- 
tive trade it has supplanted St Thomas, and 
numerous hnes of ocean steamers call regu- 
larly, p 64,000 

Portola, .Caspar de, Spanish pioneer, who 
in 1769, with a small company, travelled from 
Mexico through the hitherto unexplored re- 
gions of Cahforma, and discovered the Bay 
of San Franasco He founded a number of 
settlements, and became the first governor of 
Cahfomia In 1909 a commemorative pageant 
was held in San Franasco 
Porto Maurizio, prov , Italy, bounded on 
the e by Genoa, s by the Mediterranean, 
and w by France It is mountamous through- 
out, belongmg to the Mantime Alps Fruit, 
wme, and ohve oil are produced, and fresh-cut 
flowers are exported, cspeaally from San 
Remo Area, 455 sq m , p 160,000 
Porto Maurizio, town, capital of Porto 
Maunzio province, picturesqudy situated on a 
promontozy Surrounded by dense olive 
groves, the town is a favonte winter resort 
It has a well-sheltered harbor, and a bnsk 
trade in ohve oil, p 8,000 
Porto Novo, seaport, India, in South Ar- 
cot, Madras, on the Coromandel coast, 145 
m s of Madras by rail Here on July x, 
1781, Sir Eyre Coote defeated Haider Ah 
Porto Rico, named Puerto Rico in 1933,15- 
land belonging to the United States, one of the 


West Indies and the easternmost and smfliiwt - 
of the Greater Antilles It hes x^o m e of 
Key West, and 75 m e of Haiti, total area 
of 3>435 sq m The coast hne is compara- 
tively smooth, and extends for a distance of 
360 m During the winter the wmd often 
blows with sudi violence on the n coast that 
anchorage is dangerous, except m the port of 
San Juan The entire surface of the island, ' 
save for a narrow coastal plam on the n and 
a somewhat wider plam on the s , is a mass of 
mountams, ndges, ^lls, and peaks mterspeised 
with deep valleys, high ^tablelands, preapitous 
canyons or ravmes, and a few small mtenor 
plains Several large nvers and numerous 
smaller streams flow from the central moun- 
tain range None of the rivers is navigable for 
any great distance, but.th^ are important 
sources of imgation The dimate is equable 
and comparatively healthful The mineral re- 
sources of the island are practically unexplored 
although the existence of extensive deposits 
of valuable ores is known 
Puerto Rico is notable for the beauty and 
bnlhaney of its flora, though the abundant 
forests which formerly clothed the mountain 
slopes have been destroyed in all but a few 
sections, held by the government as forest 
reserves Puerto Rico is essentially an agn- 
cultural country, and practically the entire 
population IS engaged m agriculture or allied 
mdustnes To supply the water needed for 
crops, pailicularly for sugar cane, the chief 
product of the southern coast, extensive im- 
gation is required 

The staple agncultural products are sugar, 
coffee, tobacco, and fruits Smee the Amen- 
can occupation, the cultivation of atrus fruits 
and pmeapples has made great progress, and 
there are now several thousand aaes of fine 
orange and grapefruit groves in beanng, and 
a lesser number of acres devoted to pme- 
apples 

Manufactures — Manufacturing is con- 
cerned chiefly With the products of agncul- 
ture 

Transportation — Commumcation is dif- 
ficult, owmg to the mountamous configura- 
tion of the mtenor, but transportation faoh- 
ties are excellent The population of the 
island, according to the U S Census of i 940 » 

IS 1,869,335 San Juan, the capital and chicl 
aty, has a population of 169,247 
IMucation — The Puerto Rican school sy^ 
tem IS founded on Amencan pnnaples and 
compnses rural, clementaiy graded, continu- 
ation and high schools, as well as an excel- 
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lent unueraty School affairs are in charge 
of a centralized Department of Education 
Government — The goiemment of Puerto 
Kico is based upon the ‘Orgamc Act* passed 
bj the U S Congress in 1917 and known as 
the 'Jones Act,’ which conferred American 
citizenship upon the Puerto Ricans and gave 
them a new system of government Under 
its provisions Ae CNecutue authont> is ^est- 
cd in a goirmor appomted by the President 
of the Umted States The siv department 
heads form a counal to the goicmor, known 
as the Evecutiic Counal The legislature 
consists of two dcctiie houses — the Senate 
of tg members (: from each of the sexen 
senatonal distncts and &\e members at 
large), and the House of Reprcsentatixes of 
30 members (x from each of the 35 ceprc~ 
sentatixe distncts and four members elected 
at large) Puerto Rico has, as its representa- 
tne in the Congress of the Umted States, a 
Resident Commissioner elected by the people 
The judiaal sxstem compnees a supreme 
court, eight distncts, thirtv-ii\e muniapal, 
and \-anous infcnor courts Under the Or- 
gamc Act there is also pnnidcd 'The Distnct 
Court of the Umted States for Puerto Rico,’ 
which has jurisdiction over all cases cog- 
nizable in the distnct courts of the Umted 
States The chief justice and four associate 
justices of the supreme court, and the judge, 
together with certam other officials ot the 
Umted States Distnct Court, arc appointed 
b\ the president, while the officials of the 
other courts arc named bx the governor 
There are three pohtical parties, the Union- 
ists, who fax or independence, the Republi- 
cans, who adxocate statehood, and the So- 
cialists 


Puerto Rico was discoxered in 149^ bj C< 
lumbus, although it was not occupied uni 
J50S. when Ponce de Leon subdued the Ii 
dians and founded the atj of San Juan A 
automtic sxstem of goxemment was estal 
lishcd bj the earlv Spimsh settlers, and tl 
natixcs, subjected to a ngorous sistcm 1 
forced labor, dimuusbcd so grcatlj'm nun 
bets that negro slaxe labor was introduo 
wout 177s In 1S69 Puerto Rico was made 
SpMish proxmcc, m 1873 slaxeij was abc 
ished, and m 1897 an autonomous form 
©ixcmment was granted Before tins cou 
be put into effect, howexer, the Umted Stat 
“cawd war on Spam As a result of the 
opcmtions Puerto Rico was ceded to t 
Um^ States b> the Treatx of Pans, sign 

pxtion, the atics haxe proxided pure wal 


supplies and modem methods of sewage dis- 
posal, roads haxe been built, >clloxv fexer 
and smallpox haxe been eliminated, bubonic 
plague has been controlled, and an actixc 
campaign has been waged against hookworm 
Education has been fostered and illitcracx 
greatly reduced, cspeaally in tlic atics In 
Sept , X92S Puerto Rico was xisitcd bx a tcr- 
nfic humcane xxitli a wund which attained a 
x'idoat> of 150 miles Vast groxes of palm 
and fruit trees were uprooted, buildings xxcrc 
oxertumed, crops xxcrc totall> destrojed and 
manj lixcs xxcrc lost Dunng the persistent 
economic depression Puerto Rico suftcred from 
contmuing loxv xxage scales There was con- 
siderable agitation for admission to the Union, 
Und some sentiment for independence In 
April, 1934, the Insular Legislature adopted 
a resolution petitioning Congress to grant 
Statehood with a large measure of autonomx 
A bill was introduced into the Senate in 
1936, calbng for a popular referendum on in- 
dependence, a transitional commonwealth 
and the ending 'of Amencan financial aid, 
but the bill was not pressed Sec WPA 
Writers’ Project, Puerto Rtco (1940). 

Porto Rico, Umvorsity of, a co-cduca- 
tional institution of higher learning located 
m Rio Picdras, Puerto Rico Created in 1903, 
name xxas changed to Puerto Rieo, 1932 
Portrait Painting Portraiture absolute 
W'ould be a life-size colored statue, and the 
closest actual approach to this is the xva\ 
figure But the ^{ficulties and unsatisfacton- 
ncss of this form, both artistic and practical, 
arc prohibitix'c, and it has nbxer home any 
rank in art Uncolorcd portrait statuary has 
engaged far abler hands, and in anaent 
EgJpt and impcnal Rome the portrait bust 
w-is a faxonte, and rose to a high level of 
merit, but its hmitations arc too great to 
compete with pamting 
The present art is cnbrely modem The 
carl) Egxpban form xvas conventional fig- 
ures m flat tidts on mummy cases, later pan- 
of true and expressive portraiture ptoxc 
that it was not for lack of abihty Greece 
of the fifth and fourth centunes b c had por- 
tait art as famous, and therefore bcx'ond 
doubt as mastcrlx, as anv other branch, but 
no xvorks sumxe With Greek freedom went 

copied the Greek poorly, carl) ChnsUamlx 
was agamst art, and later took it up only to 
B'^nbne conx entionalism 

r. 2 ;® Giotto 

(1.66-1337), xvho places some real portraits 
including Dante, among hw ‘atucM’ Ma- 
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sacao (140Z-28) made this a regular prac- 
tice, perhaps finding real faces easier than 
fancy ones, most of the great fifteenth-cen- 
tury masters did likewise, as Fihppo Lippi, 
Benozzo Gpzzoh, and above all Ghirlandajo 
(1449-94), whose frescoes are a gallery of 
norentme aristocracy. Paul Veronese (1528- 
88) contmued the practice 
The separate individual portrait, compris- 
ing the picture’s sole interest, certainly fur- 
nished commissions at least by the early 14th 
century It was greatly forwarded by ^e 
new od paints which also made printing pos- 
sible, their invention credited toihe Flemish 
Van Eycks, Hubert and Jan The latter (c 
X390-1440) was a wonderful portrait artist. 


pictures as mere sketchy suggestions The 
German sdhool is next in time Its foremost 
name is Hans Holbem (1497-1543), who 
went to England in 1526, and became court 
painter to Henry vnz The Dutch sdiool m 
average merit stands perhaps at the very 
head The first great name is Frans Hals 
(1580-1666), who showed amazing skill m 
^at most difficult form, the huge portrait 
groups so favored in Holland, whose mem- 
bers often clubbed on shares for cost of in- 
clusion Van der Heist (16x3-70) was an- 
other master in this kind But the chief 
name, and one of the greatest of all time, is 
Rembrandt (1606-69), he and Vd&squcz 
arc perhaps the supreme portraitists of the 1 
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the greatest in the Flemidi school before or 
with Van Dyck 

Nearly contemporary was the Italian por- 
traitist Jacopo Bellmi (c 1400-66) But the 
first great pioneer of advance on the art side 
was Leonardo da Vma (1452-1519), whose 
treatment of shade gave his 'figures a new 
effect of roundness, his work is very scant, 
however, the most famous the Mo 7 ia Lisa 
Raphael (1483-1520) is a still greater name, 
but chief of all was Titian (i477-?i576), 
who also gave more attention to portraits 
than either Even he has other claims to re- 
membrance Of almost pure portrait artists, 
with little note beyond, the first important 
name is G B Morom (1525-78) All these 
pamted all parts with equal care the first 
mnovator was the vehement idea-ridden Tm- 
toretto (15x8-94), the founder of ’impres- 
sionism,’ who deliberatdy left parts of his 


world' After Holbem, the greatest was the 
Fleming Van Dyck (1599-1641), the most 
influential artist ever in England, and some 
of his influence ill His direct successors were 
Germans, Peter Lely and Godfrey Kndto, 
clever craftsmen without gemus Suddenly, 
a century after Van Dyck’s death, there arose 
a splendid native' school headed by three 
great painters, contemporaries practically 
through hfe Joshua Reynolds (i 723 " 92 )» 
Thomas Gainsborough (1727-88), a™ 
George Romney (1734-1802) The most 
powerful direct mhentor of Reynolds’ style 
was Henry Raeburn (1756-1823), unfortu- 
nately scant of traimng, provinaal, and with 
some bad conventions, the most popular 
was Thomas Lawrence, whose name does no 
grow 

The great reformer of English portraiture 
was John Millais (1829-96), who entirely dis- 
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carded the factory plan and pamted all parts 
himself from the sitters AH since have fol- 
lowed his example He was of the Pre- 
Rapbadite body, bub later devdoped 'a 
wholly ongmal style quite without manner- 
isms Frank HoH (1843-S8), with a nar- 
rower range and more conventions, bad great 
power and character. George Fredendc Watts 
(18x7-1904) was a poetic and inteQectual 
artist who sought to express ideas and emo- 
tions, despised realism, and lighted tech- 
nique 

By far the greatest names in recent por- 
trait art were JAM WbisUer and John 
S Sargoat, both American by blood 

Portaraits, CompoftUe, a method of indi- 
cating the facial characteristics of a family 
'or group at persons, while at the same time 
suppressmg the peculiarities of mdividual 
members The results are recognized as of 
considerable value to the student of anthro- 


pology One way of obtammg these compo- 
site portraits is to take fuH-f ace photographs 
of eadt person composmg the group, of such 
a uniform size that two fixed horizontal lines 
pass, one through the inner angle of the eyes, 
the other through the hne dividing the hps, 
while a third fixed perpendicular hne'equafiy 
divides the nose By this means the photo- 
graphs are brought approximatdy to the 
same size, and corresponding portions of 'the 
vanoua faces occupy similar positions 

Pori Royal, town, Beaufort co, South 
Carolina Port Royal has often figured in 
American history In 1665 the forces of the 
Spanish Mettetidez de Aviles massacred a 
band of French Huguenots who had erected 
a fort m the neighborhood durmg the pre- 
^Dg year At the begmnmg of the Civd 
Wa^ Confederate troops under Gen Thomas 
F l^yton blocked the entrance to Port 
^yal Sound by budding Forts Walker and 
neaure^ud ,p 34a 

Port Royal, fortified town at the 

to Kingston harbor, Jamaica, West Indies It 

nw a Bntidi naval dockyard, military bos* 
P«al, barracks, and arsenal On Manh xi 
*9*1, the navy jratd was wiped out by a de^ 
structive fire ^ ^ 


Port-Royal des Champs, a cdebn 
convent of Cisteroan buns, founded m i 

and ongmally situated about 8 m sw of" 

sadlm The commumty removed to-Pan 
*6*6, and m 1863 to Port-Royal de P 
and became devoted to the use of a lay c 

TS" K b«t known fm 

^ Jantomst movement 
rort Said, town and seaport at thewes 


entrance to the Suez (^al, on a stnp of land 
between Lake Menzaleh and the Mediter- 
ranean, owes its otigin (in x86q) to the Suez 
C^al, being named for Said Pasha, its pro- 
moter A statue of De Lessqis, the con- 
structor of the canal, stands on the break- 
water, and there is a lighthouse in the town, 
visible 24 m at sea Port Said is the resi 
dence of the governor-general of the canal 
It 25 one of the largest coaling stations m die 
world, p XPO,899 

PorUmouth, city and seaport, Hampdiire, 
England, 18 m se of Southampton It has 
the greatest arsenal and is the most strong 
fortified place in the United Kingdom The 
younger Brunei, Charles Dukens, Sir Walter 
Besant, and John Pounds, a pioneer m ragged 
sdiool work, were natives of Portsmouth 
The house m which Dickeus was bom is kept 
as a Dickens museum, p 249,248 

Portamonth, aty. New Hampshire, Rock- 
ingham CO, on the Piscatagua Rtver It is 
the only seaport in the Stat^ and the harbqr, 
deep, and one of the best on the Atlantic 
Coast, IS a port of entry The town is the 
birthplace <of Thomas Bailey Aldndi and 
James T Fields, and was the home of Danid 
Webster 


The mdustnal life of Portsmouth is cen- 
tered m the United States Navy Yard located 
on an idand m the Fiscataqua River Here 
the famous Kearsage was Outfitted before 
saihug in quest of the Alabama In the Navy 
Yard is the building in wbidi the peace con- 
ference between Japan and Russia was held 
and the treaty of Sept, 1905, signed (see 
Russo-jAPAimss Was) , p 14,851 
PortamottCh, aty, Ohio, county seat of 
Saoto co , on the Ohio River, at its junction 
with the Saoto River It is an important 
commercial and manufacturmg centre, its 
mdustnal estabh^ments indudmg iron foun- 
dnes, shoe factones, bnek yards, railroad 
terminals The surrounding country is nch 
m agricultural products, and coal, fire-clay, 
and san^one are found m the viamty, p 
40,466 


. aiy ana seaport, Vitgoua, 

fonnerty m Norfolk co , but now itirii»p p nd - 
ent, on the Ehzabeth River, Hampton Roads, 
opposite Norfolk Portsmouth is a wamifar- 
turmg aty of some importance It has a 
^pbuildmg plant, the diops of the Seaboard 
Air Line, and manufactures of fertilizers, hos- 
iery, lumber, cotton, oil products, copper, 
paper boxes, berry crates, and pickles The 
sortoundmg country is one of the richest 
trucking districts m the South, supplying 
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Northern markets with fruit, hemes, and 
early vegetables, p 50,745 


Port Townsend, aty, Washington, county 
seat of Jefferson co, is situated on Puget 
Sound, at its junction with the Strait of Juan 
de Fuca Three forts, Flagler, Casey, and 
Worden, equipped with the best modern 
armament, guard the harbor, which is one 
of the finest in the world There is trade in 
gram, fish, farm and dairy products, hve- 
stock, lumber, and oil The surrounding dis- 
trict IS heavily timbered and rich in agri- 
cultural produce Copper, hme, coal, iron,' 
and oil are found in the neighborhood ;p 
4.683 

Portugal, a small country (repubhe) on 
^e w side of the Ibenan pemnsula Its area { 
^ 35.466 sq m , including Madeira and the 
Azores, which form an integral part of the 
temtory The population (est.) is 8,132,940 

The surface is divided by the two great 
rivers which nse m Spam and fall into the 
Aflantic on the Portuguese coast — ^the Tagus 
and the Douro — mto three well-marked re- 
gions Portugal has a coast Ime of over 450 m 
and there are several good harbors, the most 
important being Lisbon, Oporto, Setubal, 
Lagos, and Villa Nova While the mineral 
wealth of Portugal is considerable, lack of 
coal and poor transportation faahties have 
prevented the development of valuable 
mines Tfie chief nuncrals found are copper, 
iron pyntes, lead, iron, tin, coal, wolfram, 
and sulphur Large quantities of sea-salt are 
exported 

AgticuUuie, Stock JRatsmg, Ftshenes—^ 
Agriculture is in a backward state, althou^ 
It IS the chief industry of the people Cattle- 
raismg is earned on extensively m the north, 
and sheep, goats, and swine are raised in the 
central and southern parts Fish are abund- 
ant m the rivers and coastal waters, and sar- 
dmes and tunny fish are largely exported 

MamtfacUires — Manufacturing is m a low 
state of development, due chiefly to lack of 
coal and raw material, and to poor transpor- 
tation facilities The large majonty of the 
population IS Roman Cathohe Education is 
poorly organized, and the number of ilhter- 
ates large Instruction is divided mto three 
classes, pnmaty, secondary, and higher or 
special I 

The pnnapal Portuguese colonies are G6a, 
Macao, and Timor (part) in Asia , and Cape 
Verde Islands, Portuguese Gumea, the islands 
of Sao Thome and Pnnape, Angola, and 
Portuguese East Africa in Africa— the total 


area being about 936,264 sq m, Portuguese 
£ Africa IS Mozambique, qv 
Up to 1910 Portugal was a constitutional 
monarchy, the last king bemg Manuds who 
succeeded to the throne on the assassination 
of his father and elder brother m 1908 On 
Oct 5, 19x0, after a short revolution, a re- 
public was proclaimed, with Thdophile Braga 
as provisional president, and m zpiz a new 
constitution was adopted There are two 
chambers the National Council with 164 
members dected by direct suffrage for three 
years, and the Second or Upper (Chamber, 
with 7x members, elected by &e Muniapal 
Coumds and renewable, half at a time, evei> 
three years The two chambers dect the 
president for four years, and he is indigible 
for re-dection The Ministry is appointed by 
the president and is responsible to Parlia- 
ment Cap, Lisbon The early history of 
Portugal IS pretty nearly that of the penin- 
sula as a whole The dominant power was 
Carthage, from the third century nc until 
the country was subjugated by Rome in 
138-72 B c In the fifth century a d the pen- 
insula was overrun by the Alans and Suew, 
and later by the Visigoths, and was con- 
quered by the Arabs m 1 ii Ferdinand 0. 
Castile (Z033-65) recovered most 
country from them Before the death of the 
wise iCmg John, his fourth son, Henry the 
Navigator (born Z394), bad made his coun- 
try edebrated, not only by the capture 01 
Ceuta, on the n coast of Afnca, in 1415. 
by the geographical ’discovenes which he en- 
couraged, and owing to which the Portu- 
gu^ possessions were enormously increamo 
By Z442 Madeira and the Azores were dis- 
covert Trade with the mtenor of A‘^ 
rapidly increased, and the traffic in dav® w- 
came immensdy profitable to Portugal, 
the reign of John ir (z48i-95)» Bartholo- 
mew Diaz (Z486) rounded the Cape 
Hope, and discovered a new route to Inoia, 
and under his successor, Manud (*49S‘ 
1521)1 Vasco de Gama achieved the passag 
by sea to India (1497), and Portuguese sa - 
ors reached Brazil (1500) When Johnro 
{ZS2X-7) ascended tiie throne, Portugal 
at the height of its fame and prospenty 
But the introduction of the Inquisition, wi 
the persecution and expulsion of the * 
checked the development of the 
After the treaty of Fontainebleau, Na^*®® j 
m order to force Portugal to join 
nental System, sent Junot to tal^ p »»iit 
Junot occupied the country, and the Reg 
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Tobu sailed With all the»royal famib lo Bra- the rest of the Peninsula It is not too much 
al (1807) The consequent French annexation to say that Diniz *d for Portoguwc la^ 
S krtugal was followed m 1808 by the es- guage and letters W'hat ^fonso Learnt 
tabhdiniTOt of Joseph Bonaparte at Madrid did for Spam He found a chaotic dialect, 
as fang of Spam But the Spanish people rose, and he left a cultured language next 

andBntain sent a force under Arthur hundred years poetry fiounshed in Portugal 
WcDedcy to Portugal in 1808 Thus opened Tt was the poet Sa dc Miranda (b 149S) 
the Peninsular War, -which continued till did most to modcmisaj Portuguese poetry and 
jgj drama, though his excessive love for classic 

For years the throne of Portugal had been and Spanuh forms led him lo introduce many 
tottering Not even the riches of Portugal's incorrect idioms The late isth and i6th 
colonial possessions could offset the corrup- ccntuncs were the golden age of Portuguese 
bon at home A strong anti'clcncal feeling literature As in Spain, the iSth century 
existed, and Manud exhibited pro-dencal brought to Portugal a loosening of the old 
sympathies The murder of Professor Bom- bteraiy fetters under the great reformer 


barda, a wdl-known Repubhean and anb 
clericd leader, led to open insurrection and 
on Oct 4, 1910, Manuel and the Queen 
Mother fled, first to Gibraltar, then to Eng- 
land, the soldiers pulled down the ro3ral flag, 
and wandnps bombarded the royal palace 


Pombal The wars of the early zgth century 
checked progress, but after 1853 a great 
bistoncal revival took place, of which the 
leaders were Hcrculano, the Viscount de San- 
tarem, and RebcIIo da Stiva In poetry and 
bdUs-lettres the movement was also marked, 


On Oct s Thtophile Braga was <^oscn pro- and the poets Almeida Garrett, Castilho, and 
visiooal p residen t of the Bepubhe On Oct Mendez Leal produced work whidi will hve 
9 Cardmat Ketto and about Sfioa monks and Portugal has produced of late poets of high 
nuns were expelled from the country, tafang rank, such as Palmcrim and So&rcs de Passes, 
refuge m Spam On bet 18, the Govern- historians worthy to follow Herculano m 


ment issued a decree of exile agamst the Bxa> 
ganza dynasty In 191X a new constitubon, ! 
modeled somewhat upon that of France,! 
was adopted 
The followmg years, 1930-36, xvere cbar-{ 
actecized by conbnued unrest and disorder 
Ministry succeeded ministry Riots and bomb ! 
throwing were a frequent occurrence In I 
1926 a dictatorship was established by Gen 
Carmona, who was same year chosen Pres- 
ident, and was several times re-elected Bor- 


Luz Snnano, Labno Coelho, and Ohvcfira 
Martms, xvhile novelists 0! the newer school 
are rqircscntcd by Eca de Quciros and other 
wnters of ment 

Portuguese East Africa, a dependency 
of Portugal Knoum as Mozambique until 
1891, it IS now divided into the provmcca of 
Mozambique, Zambesia, and Lorenzo Mar- 
ques Total area, about soxpoo sq m Around 
Bibambane sugar, tobacco, tea, coffee, nee, 
millet, and beans flourish The loiv coast- 


constitution was adopted m Umds produce cocoanut and other palms, in- 
1934 The leplature is bicameral There is digo, tobacco, coffee, and oleaginous plants 
a Coun^ of State, a Council of National The higher lands yield timber Cereals am 
Council of the Colonial Em- grown in the Zambea delta and the vaBcy of 
pite The Premier is given broad powers toe Bua On the Lower Zambea arc sugar 
jjry, m 1943, granted use of the Azores plantations The diief exports are sugar, 

for^ ^ In 

*919 the Treaty of Versailles allotted to Por- 
U S and Great Bntain tugal the terntoiy s of the Rovuma, known 

as the Kionga Triangle, formerly a pS 7 f 
Literature— German East Afnea , p 4,995,750 
of Souftere Spam by Fer- Portuguese, Gui^^^loi? of Portugal 
farm ^® o^tuiy, and the adop- on the w coast of Africa, lying along the At ' 

hm by Alf^o X of the Mozarabic dialect, hmUc, between ix« il 

of lus^riha,"S?*Sun^''of consists of the low coast and of the Bissagos 

tongues conuDcnced Of fh ^, Catab^Val * 3 # 94 *> to m The pnna- 
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lasboH, Portugal Palaao das Necesstdades 


colony of polyps, whose members ^ow great the tentacles come into contact with human 
diversity of labor The colony consists of an skin their stinging cells produce a burning 
air-sac or veside, filled with gas, which pro- sensation which in somje cases may have sen- 
jects at the surface of the water, and bears ous effects 

a number of modified polyps on its under Port Wine, a pale red to a very dark red 
side The commonest speaes is P pdagtca, or even violet-colored wme, produced from 
whose air-sac is a bnlhant iridescent blue and speaal vines grown on the s and southwest 
whose appendages are both blue and red If mountain dopes of the Douro valley in Port- 
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mgs depository offices, and created a board 
of trustees, consisting of the Postmaster .Gen- 
eral, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
Attorney General, with power to designate 
such post offices as th^ might select to be 
depository offices, and to have supervision 
and control of the same The Act provides 
that any person of the age of ten years or 
over may, in his or her own name, open an 
account m any postal savings bank deposi- 
tory, but no person can have more than one 
account in his or her own right Accounts 
may be opened by the deposit of a dollar or 
a larger sum in multiples of a dollar, or by 
purchasing a postal savings card for lo cents 
and affixing thereto, at convenience, nine 
specially prepared postal savmgs stamps 
costing zo cents each In 1941 there were 
about 3,000,000 depositors 

Posters, advertising sheets of considerable 
size, usually pnnted and often illustrated, 
and beanng large letters so that when posted 
on a waU, or any. similar spot, they may easily 
be read Poster work m the United States 
had its origin m the old circus and theatrical 
show bills printed from wooden blocks The 
use of the lithographic stone was introduced 
m the early ’8o’s, but it was not until after 
1890 that modern poster work took its nse 
m this country with the development of such 
poster artists as Maxfield Pamsh, Louis 
Rhead, Will H Bradley, Edward Penfield, 
Ethel Reed, J C Leyendecker, Will H Low, 
George Wharton Edwards, and others Post- ^ 
ers are not now as noticeable m the Umted 
States as they were some years ago , but the 
poster character of design is introduced far 
more extensivdy m advertismg and cover 
reproduction, even entermg the fi^d of il- 
lustration 

Post Impressionism, a name given to the 
art development followmg Impressionism and 
representing not a contmuation but a reaction 
from the former movement It combats the 
attitude that art is a matter of imitation, and 
holds rather that its chief concern is creation, 
that its aim, as has been said, is ‘not at illusion, 
but at reahty* Among the acknowledged 
leaders of the movement are C&anne, former- 
ly assoaatedwith the Impressionists, Gaugum, 
Van Gogh, and Matisse Of the vanous mani- 
festations of Post Impressionism the two 
which have attracted the greatest attention are 
Cubism and Futurism 

Post Mortem, or Autopsy, an czamma- 
tion after death to ascertain the condition of 
the vanous parts of the body, to note any 
changes in the organs, and to detemune. 


as far as possible, the cause of such changes 
Post Office, a government service designed 
pnmanly for the despatch of written com- 
munications, but comprising in modem times 
a number of other services, as the transmis- 
sion of merchandise and of pnnted matter, 
postal savings banks, the issue of money or- 
ders, and in some countries telegraph and tele- 
phone faahties In Amenca the first step in 
the estabhshment of a postal system was the 
appointment by the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts, in 1639, of an offiaal to take charge 
of the delivery of letters 
Under the Constitution, a postal service was 
authonzed by Congress in 1789, and Samud 
I Osgood became the first Postmaster-General 
of the new station, the office being subordinate 
I to the Treasury D^artment Seventy-five lo- 
I cal post offices were in emstence at that time, 
and the mails were earned on 1,873 miles of 
road at an annual cost of less than $25,000 In 
1836 the postal service was reorganized on its 
present finanaal basis In 1847 the use of 
postage stamps was offiaally authonzed, and 
in the same year the first postal treaty with 
a foreign government was concluded with 
Bremen, then an autonomous German state 
On the basis of receipts, post offices are di- 
vided into four classes, as follov/s first class 
offices, with gross receipts exceeding $40,000 
per annum, second class, with receipts from 
$8,000 to $40,000, third dass, from $1,500 to 
$8,000, and fourth class, less than $1,500 
Postmasters m the first three dasses are ap- 
pointed by the President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate Fourth dass postmast- 
ers are appointed by the Postmaster-General, 
those receiving annual compensation of $500 
or over being appomted after competitive ex- 
ammation, and the others on the recommenda- 
tion of the post office inspectors after personal 
investigation Clerks and letter earners in 
places where free ddivery exists, assistant 
postmasters at first and second dass offices, 
and all dencal positions at the same offices 
are subject to avil service rules 
Railway Mail Set vice — Mail was first ear- 
ned by rail in 1834, but the railway mail serv- 
ice, providing faahties for the separation and 
distnbutionof mail on the cars while m motion, 
dates from 1864, when George B Armstrong 
of Chicago opened the first railway post of- 
fice m the United States on the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway, from Chicago to Cbn- 
ton, la The expenment provmg successful, 
the system was rapidly extended to other hnes, 
.and m 1875 the fast mail service was inaugu- 
rated Air Madr—k daily transcontmental air 


and San Franasco Po^e is cl^ged on ^ because wc 


ibree-zone basis Free Dehvery was maugu- 
rated in aues on a small scale m 1803, and 
was gradually extended until m 1887 it was 
made aUowable in every aty of 10,000 ot 
more, or at any post office having a gross rw- 
enue of $10*000 Xural free deUvery was be- 
gun on an expemnental scale in 1896, and has 
been extended contmuoudy among the rui^ 
populauon Postol IZates —All mailable mat- 
ter is divided mto four dasses, and rates are 
fixed accordmgly First CUtss Matter consists 
of letters and other matter wholly or partly 
m wnting, as well as all matter sealed or other- 
wise dosed agamst inspection 

Second Class Matter embraces all newspa- 
pers and other periodical publications fulfill' 


We beheve m free wiU, not merdy because we 
widi to do so, but because as moral agmts we 
must But the conception has come to be used 
^peoally by writers on the doctnne of prag- 
matism, without any regard to these hmita- 

tions ,, , 

Potassium (K, 39 10) » the alkalme 
metals, first isolated by Sir Humphry Da'ipr in 
1807, and the first metal to be isolated from 
an earth by the dectnc current The impor- 
tance to the world of the potassium supply 
may he judged from an enumeration of the 
[wide uses to which its sdts-eommohly 
known as potadi—are put Not only do the 
potash salts form an essential mgredient of all 
commercial ferhhzers, but a large amount is 


tSid as second dai matter Thrd Class mamlfacture of numerous dieimcal ^odui* 


Afatter comprises pnnted matter other than 
newspapers and periodicals admitted to the 
s^ nd and merchandise not exceedmg 8 
ounces m weight Fourth Class Matter — ■Por- 
ed Pod —Until Jan i, 1913, merchandise was 
earned at the rate of i cent an ounce, the 
weight limit bemg 4 pounds Smee that 
date it has been reorganized under parcel 
post regulations Fourth class matter, un- 
der the 193$ regulations, embraces all mat- 
ter weighing over eight ounces not mduded 
m the first, second, or third dass, not ex- 
ceedmg so lbs m weight (70 lbs m the first, 
second, and thud zones), nor greater in size 
than 8g inches m length and girth combined 
At the head of the U S Post Office Depart- 
ment IS the Postmaster-General To his office 
are attached the Chief Clerk, Supermtendent 
of Post Office Department Bmldmgs, appomt- 
ment and disbursmg derhs, Sohator for the 
department, Pmchasmg Agent, and the di- 
vision of post office inspectors under the Chi^ 
Inspector There are four assistant postmast- 
ers-general Qosely affihated with the Post 
Office Department, though an officer of the 
Treasury Department, is the Comptroller for 
■the department, m whose office the accounts of 
oostmasters are received and audited, and all 
money order accounts are exammed 
Postulate, d term brought mto philosoph- 
ical use by Kant, who used it to express as- 
sumptions imph^ m morality, but not ca- 
pable of theoretical demonstrations— f«s , the 
existence of free agents, the immortality of 
the soul, and the existence of God as a moral 
governor B> Kant hunsdf these moral postu- 
lates were, on the one hand, carefully dis- 


Potassium never occurs free in nature, al- 
though it IS present m fertile soils, from which 
it IS extracted by plants In comlnnation, usu- 
ally as the chloride, sulphate, and carbonate, it 
IS found m sea water, m many mmerals (micas 
and fddspars), as an mcrustabon of the soil, 
and in vegetable and animal substances Be- 
fore the begmmng of the Great War (19x4), 
practically the world’s entire supply of potash 
r ame from the mines of Stassfurt in 
Prussian Saxony ' 

In i909'XO the Geiman-Amencan potash 
war first awakened American mterests to the 
fact that they were dependent on Germany 
for this most important product , and with the 
complete cutting off of this mam source of 
supply by the war, the U S G^logical Sur- 
vey redoubled its efforts to discover new 
sources m the Umted States Cahforma is by 
far the greatest producer, with Maryland sec- 
ond, but far he^d The discovery of potash 
ID Western Texas in 19x2 has led to the center- 
mg of mterest m that region as a probable 
future commercial source of natural salts of 
potash The foUowmg are the chief compounds 
of potassium Potassum hydroxide, also 
known as Caustic Potash, KOH, is formed by 
the action of the metal on water and the elec- 
trolyss of potassium salts, and prepared com- 
mercially by boiling potassium carbonate with 
milk of lime and evaporating the dear solu- 
tion till it solidifies on cooling 
Potasstum earbonatjs, or Potashes, 
may be prepared as in the black a^ process 
for obtaimng sodium carbonate, but is mainly 
obtamed from wood adies and beet root resi- 
due Potassium mtrate. Nitre, or Salpetre, 
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potassiam dilonde from Stassfurt with the 
sodium nitrate of the Peruvian deposits Po- 
tassimi chlorate, KClOs, is obtained by the 
action of excess of chlonne on a hot solution 
of caustic pota^ (6KOH+3Cl2=5KCl-f 
KClOs+sHaO), or indirectly through the cor- 
responding calaum compound prepared m a 
similar way Potassium cyanide, for which the 
sodium compound is now largely substituted, 
is a white fusible salt that is soluble in water 
and IS intensely poisonous Potassium chlor- 
ide, KCl, known commercially as Muriate of 
Potash, doscly resembles common salt, and 
has been largely obtained from the deposits at 
Stassfurt 



Potato 


1 'Potato plant— leaves, roots, under* 

r ound stems unth tubus diouing 'syes', 
flovcr.seotion, 8 firnit, seelion, 4 sco- 
tion of leaf, greaUjr enlarged, sliomng the 
fnngus Fkytaphthara xafeOana, vbidi gives 
rise to late blight. 

Potato, the edible fannaceous tuber of a 
native Amencan perenmal (Solanum tuberos- 
um), one of the most widely cultivated of ag- 
ricultural plants, and next to the pnnapal 
cereals the most valuable as a source of human 


food It came ongmally from South Amenca, 
was mtroduced into North Amenca and Eu- 
rope in the i6th century, and by the latter 
half of the i8th was recogmzed as a staple 
crop m the temperate regions of'both conti- 
nents The potato thnves best in a rich, sandy 
loam abundantly supphed with organic mat- 
ter, and naturally well dramed Potatoes are 
grown pnmanly as a food crop, but are of 
importance as a source of starch, espeaally for 
sizing paper and textiles Th^ are used also 
rs a source of industnal alcohol in Europe, as 
a stodc food, and m the manufacture of potato 
flour and glucose The potato is subject to a 
number of diseases, some of which are at times 
the cause of senous loss Early Bbght or Po- 
tato Leaf Blight is a widespread and destruc- 
tive dispose due to the fungus AUematta solant 
Late Bhght, known also as Potato Disease 
and Potato Bbght, is especially prevalent m 
damp, dull weather and in moist or wet soil 
It is due to the fungus Phytophthora infestans, 
and IS much more destructive in European 
countries than in Amenca Wilt or Bt own Rot, 
espeaally troublesome in the southern United 
States, is caused by the Bacillus solanacearum, 
and may be recognized by the sudden wilting 
of the vines and the browmng of the vascular 
bundles m the tubers, followed by rotting 
Potato Scab is due to a soil fungus, Oospora 
scabies, which causes rough irregular blotches 
on the tubers sometimes covenng the entire 
I surface The most senous insect pest of the 
potato IS the Colorado Potato Beetle, or Po- 
tato Bug {JLepUnotarsa decembneata) , a leaf- 
eating insect native to the Rocky Mountam 
region, whence it has spread eastward to the 
Atlantic Ocean Another serious insect pest 
is the Flea Beetle {Epitnx cucumerts), a tmy 
black msect, about one-sixteenth of an mch m 
length, which feeds upon the leaves of the 
young plants 

Potemkin, Gregory Alexandrovitch, 
Prince (1739-91), Russian statesman, mem- 
ber of a Polish family, was bom near Smo- 
lensk Dunng the short ragn of Peter m he 
and the Orloffs plotted with Peter’s wife, Cath- 
enne, to bnng about the adbication of the 
Tsar and the accession of Cathenne In 1776 
he became the acknowledged favontc of the 
Tsantsa and from that time till his death he 
guided the foreign policy of Russia 
Potential, a function of fundamental im- 
portance m liie theory of attractions, and also, 
by a mathematical extension of meanmg, in 
hydrodynamics It is a function of the posi- 
tion of a point, its value dependmg upon the 
attracting matter which acts upon unit mass 


supposed to be placed at the |^t So Ch^eake Bay The scenery 

function IS known, we 0 ^^“® of upper Potomac is picturesque, but is 

direction at the point of ^“^Ke yellow color of the water It 

of change of the potential Joo m’^long and its chief tnbutaxies 

Thus we amve at lie conception oi^vlmt ®^ sJe„andoah, the largest, the Cacapon, 

called equipotential ftcMonoSy, and Bull Run 

‘ every pomt perpendiculw to ^ PotoM town, Bohvia, on the flank of Cerro 

point The general mathmatical conc^^ ^ 

of a potential fimction n that t ^ ® industry is mining but the once 

in th a __ _ — xa.<M^iAVie rtr lou^t, g pTfosjia, capital of Bran- 
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in uiudw vu*cvii*w**« — - 

quanUty, such as a force in attractions or a 
vdoaty in fluid motion 

^ M .a.1. 


OUipui.| UJUU6** »■•*** 

Pot«dain» aty, Ptussia, capital of Bran- 
denbutg province, i6 m sw of Berlin It is 

««% 4 ''Um H aural 


|,^.,.dLfl»W<»wmgt<.aeori«R<^ fr^ 

«c«e Thev usually hear corymbose cymes of laka It is chie»y Meomeu im iw 
S ta.-deft c*.:c pd«. Bccted md .don»d ty I«te«k ««= 



in two rows, five petals, and numerous stam- Great , the Babelsberg palace in Enghsh Goth- 
ens Among the speae are the common P ic style, erected in i843<-9, where Emperor 
canadensis, the cmquefoil, a trailing, early- Wifliam i spent bis summers, p 65,795 
flowered plant Potsdam Beds, The, comprise the Gpper 

Potetusa, town, Italy, capital of PoteniA Cambrian rocks of North America, and m- 
province, 93 m nw oi Taranto It has a dude the Olenus fauna They are developed 
cathedral and a small museum hi 1S57 nearly about Lake Champlain, in the Adirondacks, 
the entire town was destroyed by an earth- and in the St Lawrence valley 
quake, p 33,738 Potsdam Conference. See U. S United 

Pot-holes, circular depressions in the chan- Nations Conferences 
nd of nvem where they flow rapidly over Pottawatamies, a tube of North Ameti- 
barerock They may be a few inches or several can Indians, a western branch of the Algon- 
fect across, and at the bottom there ate osu- qoian stodc, who formerly ranged round the 
ally a few pebbles southern shore of Lake Midngan 

Potidaea, anaent Greek aty, founded by Potter, Edward Clark (1857-1933), Amcr- 
a colony from Corinth about 600 n c , on the ican sculptor, was bom m New London, Conn 
isthmus of PBQene,s of^Iacedonia At die end He collaborated with D C French in sculpture 
of the 4th century b c Cassander built a new for the Chicago Eiqiosition, and executed stat- 
aty on the site, called Cassaodna, which be- ues of General Grant, Wadiington, Hooker, 
came the most prosperous aty in Macedonia De Soto and others Other worls indude 
Potomac River, ah important nverin the groups at the Buffalo Exposition and m the 
United States which forma the boundary be- Morgan Library, New York City 
tween Maryland on the n and e and West | Potter, Cora Urquhart ( 1859-1936), Am- 
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Cl lean actress During the Boer War (1899- 
1902) she was active in raising funds to buy 
and equip the American hospital ship Maine 
which was sent out to the Cape, and in 19x0 
she toured as Jacqueline m Madame X. 

Potter, Henry Codman (1835-1908), 
American clergyman In 1883 he was con- 
secrated coadjutor bishop to bis unde, Ho- 
ratio Potter, Bishop of New York, succeeding 
the latter as bishop on his death in 1887 
During his bishopric was the bcginnmg of 
the erection of the Cathedral of St John the 
Divine in New York City 

Potter, Paul Meredith (1853-1921), 
pla\wright, born in Bnghton, England His 
first accepted play was The Ctly Directory 
(18S9) Then followed The Ugly Duckling 
(1890), The World’s Fair (1891), The 
American Minister (1892), and Trilby (1895) 

Potter’s Earth, or Pipeclay, a white clay 
consisting chiefly of kaohnitc, AlsOasSiOseHsO, 
used for making tobacco pipes, and white 
pottery 

Potter’s Field, the name given to the 
burial place of those who die alone and penm- 
Icss ' 

Pottery or Ceramics, a term used to des- 
ignate a large class of objects, both useful and 
ornamental, fashioned of some variety of clay 
when moist and plastic, and then fired It is | 
one of the oldest branches of human industry 
Probably the earliest home of the ceramic 
art IS to be found in Egypt where excavation 
has discovered specimens of pottery said to 
have been fashioned as far back as the 20th 
century n c The history of the art in Greece 
show’s a remarkable and rapid development 
from the crude productions of prehistonc 
times to the exquisite beauty of the work of 
the 4th century n c 

In the East, notably China and Japan, 
ceramics have always held an important place 
Among the products of European countries 
several stand out prominently for their beauty 
and artistic merit Thus we have the gray, 
blue, and white delft of Holland, the fa- 
mous porcelain of S6vres and lamoges m 
France, the Dresden and Royal Berlin por- 
celam of Germany, the Royal Copenhagen, 
and Rorstrand porcelains of Denmark and 
Sweden respectively, and the Wedgewood, 
Crown Derby, Royd Worcester and Lowe- 
stoft poredams of England The Incas of 
Peru and the natives of Mexico have left us 
the most beautiful and ingenious speamens, 
diowmg that among these tribes the ceramic 
art had knowm great development Many of 
the objects left by the Aztecs were daboratc- 


ly modelled and profusely decorated The 
settlers in New' England and the Southern 
States found the pottery of the nomadic 
tribes in possession very coarse and fragile 
About 1612 bnck making was started in the 
United States and about 1734 a stoneware 
factory was established in New York In 
the latter part of the i8th century German 
potters in Pennsylvania began the manufac- 
ture of terra cotta roofing tiles and Cdilhen- 
warc In 1825 a successful factory for hard 
porcelain was opened in Philaddphia Stone- 
ware for domestic purposes is manufactured 
in enormous quantities in Ohio and Indiana, 
largdy from local materials which are so 
abundant in those tw’o States Most of the 
w’hiteware and porcelain produced in the 
United States is for table and toilet purposes, 
and while there are a number of factories 
scattered over the States east of the Missis- 
sippi, the two great pottery centers arc Tren- 
ton, N J and East Liverpool, Ohio Not a 
little Bdlcck porcelain, however, is made m 
Trenton 

In recent time a number of potters have de- 
voted attention to the development of wares 
having artistic value Of these the Rockwood 
Pottery of Cinannati has achieved great suc- 
cess Many art pottcncs have speaalizcd in 
the development of opaque mat glazes of 
green, blue, and other colors, such as arc 
seen in the Grueby, Teco, and Van Brigglc 
w'are Other decorative and artistic pottery is 
the Aurclian, Louwclsa, Eocean, and Sicardo 
W'are of the Weller pottery at Zanesville, O , 
the copper-red Rozanc pottery of the Rose- 
ville pottery , m the sang de boeuf and crackle 
ware of the Dedham pottery at Dedham, 
Mass , the onginal and beautiful ware pro- 
duced by the Ncwcombe Mcmonal College, 
New Orleans, and the Robmeau ware of Sy- 
racuse, NY 

The raw matcnal used is clay, but it is day 
of varying quality and to which other sub- 
stances are frequently added Cornish clay, 
or kaolin, a' creamy white, plastic substance, 
forms the mam body of porcelain everywhere 
Glazes are speaally composed glasses, ground 
fine in water and spread over the warer to be 
fused at a second baking in the oven In some , 
cases the decorations, if such there be, are 
under the glaze, in others, over it There are 
two chief glazes, lead and salt The modern 
glazes are generally transparent sihcatcs of 
alumina, compounds of Cornish china (koa- 
!m), flint, and white lead, with borax and al- 
kalis added as a flux The steps common to all 
grades of ware are preparation, tempenng, 
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moulding, drying, and firing The care of 
preparation increases as the grade of the ware 
rises, and in glazed wares a second finng is. 
also necessary if the body must be burned be- 
fore the glaze is appbed 
Ftnng IS the final and most important step 
m the making of pottery for on it depends 
much of the quality of the resulting object ’ 
Pottery kilns are of three general classes bis- ! 
emt, glost, and enamel^ The biscuit kilns arc 
those m which the clay'is changed to 'biscuit * ■ 
They reach a very high temperature, from z,' 
000 to s,^oo” T The glost or glazing kiln is , 
susnlas m constencUon to the biscuit kiln, but 
usually smaller and the heat is less intense 
Whitcware and porcelain are often elaborate^ 
ly decorated, either under or over the glaze, 
but the style of decoration most often seen ts 
pnntwork Modem ceramics, from 1935 to 
1937, has been confined for the most part to 
work on dima The Japanese have repro- 
duced many of the old shapes and patterns 
still popular in cheap wares, and American 
producers of quahty china have put on the 
market fine earthenware, and porcelain dish- < 
es with decorations simple even to the point | 
of austerity 

It IS notable that poredam has a hard- ^ 
ness most easily discernible The modem 
china contams bone ash, ironstone and feld- 
spar (mtroduced by Spodc) 

A name of great importance in American 
ctraimcs today is that of the Walter S 
Lenox orgamzation which still carries on 
the traditions of the Mintons, Spodcs and 
othen renowned m American pottery 

Figunnes are popular for decoration to- 
day Ceramists are usmg a wider range of 
ammals than ever before and the rlncw of 
human figures and groups ate nearly end- 
less including the mterpretive element of 
humor and the visible influence of a thintirs 
These figunnes are sculptured m metal, wood, 
plaster and poredam glazed as findy as 
chma 


Some of the outstanding ceramists are. 
Wayland Gregory and Genevieve Thomas, 
and promment among the Germans is Ru- 
dolph Struck 


Gayety and abundant decorative sense 
^ical of modem things ongmatmg on I 
European contment— make it comparaUv 
^sy to identify the mfluence of Austnan a 
Fien A artists on many of the modem Amc 
can ^nnes There are, however, many 
the Amencan fidd today whose art is al 
\ frrahness and an ongmality t] 
mJte It really important and individual 


Pottstown, borough, Fcnnsvlvania, in 
Montgomery co , on the Schuylkill River, 4c 
m nw of Philadelphia It is an important 
manufactunng center, the production of iron 
and steel goods being cspeaally large Other 
products arc agricultural implements! silk, 
hosiery and bncks, P 34 i 53 o 
Pottsville, city, Pennsylvania, county scat 
of Schuylkill co , on the Schuylkill River In- 
dustries include the manufacture of structur- 
al steel, iron, lumber, furniture, shoes, tex- 
tiles, and clothing The district contains ex- 
tensive deposits of anthracite, p 20,194 
Poughkeepsie, city, Nciv York, countv 
scat of Dutchess co , on the c bank of the 
Hudson River, 75 m n of New York City 
It IS the scat of Vassar College There are 
manufactures of mowing and reaping ma- 
chines, cream separators, horseshoes, knit 
goods, underwear, shoes, shirts, cigars, auto- 
mobile accessories, hardwear, trousers, dyes, 
cough drops, chairs, buttons, etc ; p 40,478 
PouUen, Valdemar (1869-1942), Danish 
mventor He devised (1900) the tclegraphonc, 
an apparatus for magnetically recording tele- 
phone conversations and discovered the Poul- 
sen arc and the Poulscn wave upon which 
the Poulscn system of wireless telegraphy 
IS based Sec Wircless TcLSGRAruy 


Poulson, Niels (1843-1911), manufactur- 
er and philanthropist, ivas born in Denmark 
and went to America, where be formed a 
partnership with Charles M Eger, and m 1897 
the firm vms incorporated as the Hccia Iron 
Works He gave $100,000 for the purpose 
of exchanging lectures and students between 
the United States and Scandinavia His for- 
tune of $500)000 was left to the same cause 
Poultice, or Cataplasm, any soft, moist 
pultaceous mass employed for the external ap- 
pbcation of moist heat to the body. The effect 
of a poultice is to produce dilatation of the 
blood-vessds where it is apphed, and so to 
rebeve congestion, pressure, and pam 
Poultry and Poultry Farming. The word 
poultry IS a general term for that group of 
domestic bu^ which includes the ordinary 
domestic fowl, the turkey, gumea fowl, pea- 
fowl, pheasant, duck, and goose It does not 
mdude pigeons or cage birds The birds of 
the poultry group are of economic value for 
their flesh and eggs, which are among the 
most vduable of foods The most important 
of the birds of the poultry group, cconomic- 
dly. is the ordinary domestic fowl, or chicken 
D^erfic F(m/-_The most popular general 
P^ose breeds of dnnwstit fowl, i e , bswds 
which are adapted both to eBcr Drocfurtfnn 
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{.nd to tabic purposes, aie the Plymouth 
Rock, Wyandotte, Orpington, and Rhode 
Island Red The favorite Amencan breed is 
the Plymouth Rock 

Meat fowls are heavier and larger than 
cither the egg or general-purpose breeds They 
are persistent sitters but indifferent layers The 
eggs are large and brown Celled Standard 
breeds are the Brahma, Cochin, Cornish, 
Langshan, and Dorking In addition to the 



Courtesy Lenox Inc , Trenton, N J 
Modeling Clay 


classes mentioned, there are a number of pure- 
ly ornamental breeds, including Silkies, Sul- 
tans, Frizzles, and Bantams Duck Raising on 
a large scale has been developed in the United 
States to a considerable extent on Long Is- 
land and in sections within easy distance of Che 
larger eastern aties Turkey Raising is ordi- 
narily engaged m as a side hne by the gen- 
‘cral farmer The most popular breed is the 
Bronze, after which come the White Holland, 
Bourbon, Red, Black, Narraganseft, and Slate 
Pound, an enclosure for the reception and 
detention o^ animals taken while straying on 
the highways, or trespassmg and domg dam- 
age on pnvate property 
Pound, Ezra (1885- ), Amencan poet 

was born m Hailey, Idaho In 1914 f*® 
came hteraiy executor for Ernest Fenollosa, 
the American oricntahst, and did constructive 
work on the Japanese Noh drama and on Chi- 
nese and Japanese poetry He was London 
editor of The Little Review (1917-19)1 
pubhshed a number of collections of poems — 
Petsona (1909), Exultations (1909}, Can- 
zom (1911) , Ripostes (1912) , Cathay 
Cigis) , Lustia (1916) , Quia Pauper Amavi 
(1919) . Poems (1921) , Cantos (1925, 1928, 


i933i 1940) His works and translations in- 
clude Noh or Accomplishment (1917) , Let- 
teis of John Butler Yeats (ed 1917), Insti- 
gations (1920), Indiscretions (1923). 

Pound, Roscoe (1870- ), American 

educator, was born in Lincoln, Neb He was 
professor of law at Northwestern Umversity 
(1907-09), and at the Umversity of Chicago 
(1909-X0) , and Story professor of law (1910- 
13), Carter professor of jurisprudence (1913- 
), and dean of the Law School (19x6- 
X936) , at Harvard University His published 
works include vanous textbooks on law; Law 
and Motals (X924) , and Criminal Justice in 
America (1930) 

Pound Sterling, the British monetary 
uni t, was ongmally an actual pound weight of 
silver of 5,760 grams of a certain standard of 
fineness (925 in x,ooo} 

Poussin, Nicolas (xS93-x66s), French 
classical landscape and figure pamter, was bom 
in Les Anddys, Normandy He was court 
painter to Louis xni from 1640 to 1642, but 
thereafter went to Rome, where he spent 
the rest of his hfe His paintings are to be 
seen in Rome, in the Louvre, in the National 
and Dulwich Galleries and fte Wallace Col- 
lection, London, and m other European gal- 
leries 



MoQor-General Baden-PowtU 
(Photo m mttoa i FTP) 


Powderly, Terrence ^Vincent (1849- 
X924) , Amencan labor leader, bom m Carbon- 
dale, Pa In 1897 President McKinley appoint- 
ed b™ U S commissioner-general of immi- 
gration, which office he retained until 1902 
He was admitted to the bar of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in 1901 In X906 
he was appointed a spcaal agent Department 
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of Commerce and Labor, to study causes of 
European emigration, and in 1907 chief of di- 
vision of information, Bureau of Immigra- 
tion 

Powell, John Wesley (1834-1902), Am- 
encan geologist, was bom in Mount Morns, 
N Y He was professor of geology in the Hh- 
nois Wesle>an University (1863-8), and suc- 
cessfully explored the Grand Canon of the 
Colorado (1868-9) In 1881 he succeeded Clar- 
ence King as director of the U S Geological 
Survey, but was compelled by ill-health to re- 
sign the position m 1894 Li 1900 he conducted 
an exploring expedition to Cuba to study pre- 
historic remains there 

Powell, Maud ( 1868-1920) , Amencan vio- 
hnist, was born in Peru, 111 For 20 years she 
devoted herself to concert playing with the 
most important orchestras of the country, 
taking rank as the foremost woman violinist 
of Amenca In 1892 she accompanied the 
Anon Soaety of New York upon a tour to 
Germany, and afterwards made successful pro- 
fessional visits to England, Germany, Russia, 
Denmark, and South Afnca 

Powell, Sir Robert Stephenson Smyth 
Baden (1857-1941), British general, en- 
tered the army in 1876 During the Boer War 
(1899) he was in command of the small force 
whidi held Maf eking for 215 days against a 
large besieging army, and m recognition of this 
accomplishment was promoted major-general | 
In 1908 he founded the organization of Boy 
Scouts and Girl Guides to promote good ati- 
zenship in the nsing generation 

Power or Power of Appointment, in 
law, an independent authonty ^csted in one 
or more persons to alienate or encumber lands 
irrespective of the ownership thereof Such 
authonty must be derived from the present 
or a former owner of the lands subject there- 
to, and it ma> be conferred on the person in 
whom an estate in the lands is vested, or, as 
IS more frequently the case, upon one who has 
no interest whatsoever in the lands Powers 
are frcquentlj employ cd both in England and 
in America to vest a power of sale or devise 
in a life tenant, or a power of sale in executors 
in the settlement of estates In several States 
of (he United States thej arc wholl> regulated 
b> statute 

Power Development. Tlic supremac} of 
the United States in national wealth and pro- 
ducti\c capaut\ is primanly due to the in- 
tensive exploitation of its resources, its labor- 
«nMng machincr\. and its sources of power 
Its Inch srile of production in agnculturc, 
mimne and manulactunng muet. therefore. 


,Powe( 

be credited m a large measure to the extensive 
use of power-driven machinery. 

Aside from the attempts to utilize the di- 
rect radiation of the sun, the use of the wind- 
mill, tide mill, and wave motor, and the re- 
cent generation of steam m pipes sunk into 
the ground m volcamc regions, the world’s 
supply of power is dependent upon> the 
chemical storage of the sun’s cncrg>' m the 
form of coal, oil and natural gas, and wood, 
and the potential energy of water impounded 
above sea level Among the latter common 
sources of energy the most abundant sup- 
ply IS found m tlie coal deposits The heat of 
combustion of coal, most of which is supplied 
by the carbon content, may be utilized to de- 
velop steam pressure m a boiler, and the steam 
m turn may be made to drive a steam engine 
or turbine and produce mechanical power 
Unfortunately, the distnbution of the coal de- 
posits IS not uniform over the United States, 
the most extensive area of high-giadc coal ex- 
isting for the most part cast of the Mississippi 
River This fact is intimately connected with 
many problems of power development 

In some remote geologic age another form 
of organic matter, possibly of the animal king- 
dom, became scaled up m the crust of the 
earth and m the course of tunc became con- 
verted into oil and natural gas Oil contains 
an even gi cater amount of energy per pound 
than coal It may be burned under boilers to 
produce steam for engines or turbines and 
possesses the further advantage over coal of 
being more easily handled and controlled By 
mixmg air with the lighter grades of distilled 
oil a combustible gas is formed which may be 
exploded by electric ignition in the cylinders 
of an internal combustion engine, with high 
cffiaency This type of engine as designed for 
automobile and airplane service possesses the 
important property of developing more power 
per unit weight of engine than any other t> pe 
of prime mover The Diesel engine, which is 
adapted only to stationary power plants, max 
be operated with crude oil or cvbn with the 
residue of crude oil after the lighter constitu- 
ents of the oil have been abstracted for other 
important purposes 

While the use of Dic«cl engines on land or 
ship power plants not exceeding a few thou- 
sano horsepower in capncit> is at present de- 
sirable in the economic sense, and the intcrni! 
combustion cnpnc utilizing gasoline a*: a lucl 
IS now unsurpassed for automobile, tractor, 
and airplane scrxicC, the continued use of oil 
in these dc\ clopmcnts depends seriously upon 
the relationship of the supply to the future 
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demand for the ml Once the idea prevaled 
that lofdrauhc power mii^t he flevcioiiea to 
future to such an extent as eventudly to ois- 
the present major use of coal and od as 
" souice of energy TChc late Dr Stemmeta 


economically utihxed Present practice favors 
the location of the steam-dectnc plant on 
tide-water,lake, or nver, m the general vicin- 
ily of the region where the major portion of 
the power is consumed 
thoughtful consideration has recently been 

suhsUtutaon could be expected li the eqjnv- tmuity of service of the existing electric tr^ 
SS natural gas and oil » mduded m the imssuto^stcntt which have grown to such 191 
the annual consumption of coal m extent that milhons of people distributed over 
the Dmted P*p*'«*» at present is nearly one bd- a large area are dependent upon^ sin^ S3fS- 

tem for thar supply of power These systems 


hon tons 

The annual potential energy of the water 
powers of the Dmted States, determined by 
Tindfaplymg the average hei^t of the land 
above sea level by the average annual ramfall, 
gives a value of approximately one hdhon kilo- 
watt-years or the power of one billion kilo- 
watts devdoped contimloudy throughout one 
year hSmh 0! tins ramfdl must be utilized, 
however, for agnculturd purposes, and a con- 
siderable portion of it is lost for power pur- 
poses by seepage mto tbe ground and evaporU' 
turn mto tbe air, so that according to Stem- 
toetc, not mote than ao pec cent of the theo 
lebcal total supply, or aoo miQion kilowatt- 
yeaxs, could be ui^ed for power develop 
ment Smee one ton of coal contains about 
one kilowatt-year of energy it is obvious that 
the energy equivalent of the present annual 
cod and oil consumption is five times greater 
than the to^ possible amount of energy avail- 
'alde each year from aU sources of hydeauhe 
power 

A new source of power, atomic power, was 
disclosed m 1945 Its wide peacetime use 
was predicted fmr the iuture 
From ibis surv^ of our resources in energy 
it wiB be soea. that the nation must depend 
at present on its dejiosits of coal Hydro- 
eleqtnc power will be developed and utihzed 
most e&cbvely on tbe Pac^ Coast where 
coal is scarce and hydraiihc power n abundant 
It has been estimated that the available by 
drauhe power of the western States is 9X tunes 
greater than the total power demand of that 
region for all purposes The bituminous cod 
resources in the irnddle-westem and eastern 
part of the country axe so great that them de- 
pletion at the present rate of consumption js 
not expected for many centuries One carehd 
estunate indicates that the coal suppty will 
last for 4^0 years The future power supply 
in the Umted States is evidently d^iendent 
upon the construction of laxger and more pffi. 
cient steam-dectnc power stations supple- 


aie usually supplied by several power plants 
operated by steam or a combination of steam 
and hydrauhe power The reliability of such 
systems may be increased by interconnecting 
the vanous parts of the system by transmis- 
sion Imes whidi form a network, so tiliat the 
failure of any transmission hoe or fhef suspen- 
sion of service of any power plaiil will not pre- 
vent the contmuous ddivety of power to mo^ 
of the consumers An interconnected system 
of this nature wtoch covers toe States of CaU- 
fotma and Oregon extends in one direction for 
a distance of over one thousand miles A sim- 
ilar system m the southeastern part of toe 
tJmted States extends for 600 imlca from Ala> 
bama to North Carolina In toe plan known 
ax' the super-power system it is proposed that 
all sources of power m tbe Tlmted States be 
ultimatdy mterconnected to form a angte na- 
tional network of power supply 
One advantage of a super-power system 
would be toe decreased coal consumption 
which would result from the operation of few- 
er but larger power plants on a system of large 
power capaaty Another factor which favors 
the tying together of existing power systems 
IS toe consequent improvement m the umfotm- 
ity of toe'power demand upon toe combined 
systems "VStoiie tbe major economic advan- 
tages of a super-power system relate to a sav- 
ing m fnd consumphott and a decrease m the 
capital mvested m toe assooated power plants, 
many other specific arguments may be offered 
for the plan A large power network may be 
made to serve a greater population, smee toe 
mterconnectmg Imes may be constructed 
throng regions whidi previoudy possessed no 
power supply The decfnficatwn of railroad 
tnmk hues could be executed with less diffi- 
culty by reason of the probable doser proxim- 
ity of some source of electric powex Wherever 
a transmission Ime came withm reasontole ds- 
tance of a possible source of hydrauhe power a 
hydro-dectnc plant could be constructed 


mmted by hydro-dcctac power st^*ons which m^ghroth^^^seTavu b^n^SS 
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Powers, Hiram (1805-73), American 
sculptor, was bom on a farm near Woodstock, 
Vt , and m 1810 went with his family to Cin- 
emnati, where in 1826 he began to model and 
repair wax figures for a local museum His 
Greek Slave, now m the Corcoran Gallgr m 
Washington, was finished m 1843 and was gen- 
erally admired Other noted works are his 
E,ve Tempted (1840), Pensarom (1845), Ftsh- 
er Boy (1846), Preset pine (1846), and Cah- 
forttta (1858, now in the Metropohtan Mu- 
seum of New York) 

Powhatan (c 1550-1618) , celebrated Indi- 
an diieftain, whose real name was Wahusona- 
cook He was head chief of the Indian tnbes 
with whom the settlers at Jamestown, Vir- 
ginia, came in contact In 1607 Capt John 
Smith, while on an exploring expedition, was 
captured by Powhatan’s followers, and ac- 
cording to an account not historically verified, 
escaped execution only through the interc^- 
sion of the chief’s daugnter, Pocahontas 

Powys, John Cowper (1872- ), au- 

thor and lecturer, born in Derbyshire, Eng- 
land, resident of the United States much of the 
time ance 1905 Among his books are Wolf~ 
Bane (1916) , Mandtagota (1917) , The Coni’- 
plex Vision (1920) , The Meaning of Culture 
(1930) , A Glastonbury Romance (1933) « and 
Autobiography (’34) , Owen Glendowct (’41) 

Powys, Llewelyn (1S84-1939), author, 
bom in Dorchester, England, resident of New 
York much of the time since 1920 His pub- 
lished books include Ebony and Ivoty (1923) , 
Black Laughter (1925) , The Vet diet of Bti- 
dlegoose (1926) , Apples Be Ripe (1930) , Im- 
passioned Clay (1931) , and Abridgement of 
the Life (1932) 

Poynter, Sir Edward John (1836-1919), 
English histoncal and classical painter and au- 
thor, was bom in Pans He was director of the 
National Gallery, London, from 1894 to 1905, 
and became president of the Royal Academy 
on the death of Millais in 1896 He was cre- 
ated a baronet in 1902 Poynter’s work in- 
cludes frescoes for St Paul’s (London), St 
Stephen’s (Dulwich), and other building, 
portraits, notabl> those of Edward and 
the Duke of Northumberland 

Pozzuoli, town and episcopal sec, Ital}', in 
the proMnee of Nap]c<i, on a promontoo' m 
the Gulf of Naples, 6 m w of Naples Its 
mineral springs made it a favontc resort of 
the Romans, and it contains important Roman 
remains and ruins — ^thc bridge of Caligula, an 
amphitheatre, the Scrapeum, villas, and mau- 
soleumB A branch of the Armstrong shipbuild- 
ing jard**, vith ar«cnal and na\’y >ard, is lo- 


cated nearby and a particularly good cement 
made from earth pecuhar to the locahty is 
manufactured It was made a Roman colony 
m 194 B c , and refounded by Augustus, Nero, 
and Vespaaan It was the chief port for the 
Roman tiade with Alexandria and Spam; p 
c 23,000 

Pradier, James (1792-1852), French^ 
sculptor, was bom m Geneva, Switzerland 
Among his works are Bacchante and Centaur 
(1819), The Children of Ntobe (1822), Psyche 
(1824), An Odalisque (X84.1) , Spring (1849), 
Pandora (at Windsor), the Strassburg and 
Lille monuments m the Place de la Concorde 
in Pans, Sapho, The Toilet of Atalanta, the 
Till ee Graces, and the spandrds in the Am dc 
Tnomphe 

Prado, the national Spanish Museum of 
ArtatMadnd 

Praed, Winthrop Maekworth (1802-39), 
Enghsh poet, was bom London Praed’s 
poems, cast m the lighter vein, are character- 
ized by grace, dchcacy, and bnlhancc of wit, 
while in the Red Fisherman he shows a won- 
derful power of imagination 

Praemunire The English Statute of Prae- 
jmunire (1392) forbade the purchase or pur- 
suit in Rome of translations, excommunica- 1 
tions, etc , undei pain of outlawrj', forfeiture 
of goods and attachment 

Praetor, the chief magistrate of anaent 
Rome, first elected in 366 b c , from among 
the patricians His mam function was at first 
to rule in Rome while the consuls weie ab- 
sent on military service , hence he was much 
concerned with civil matters, especially law, 
which came to be bis chief province 

Praetorians, of ancient Rome, a body of 
household troops, instituted by Augustus in 
2 B c They consisted at first of mne or ten 
thousand men, horse and foot, and were^in- 
creased by Viteihus to sixteen thousand ITiey 
were suppressed by Constantine the Great in 
3x2 AD 

Pragmatic Sanction, a name given in the 
middle ages to any ordinance affecting the 
general interest {sanctio pragmatica) By the 
Pragmatic Sanction of 1438 Charles TO of 
France asserted the rights of the Gallican 
Church Another famous Pragmatic Sanction 
uas that drawn up by the emperor Charles 
•\i of Austria in 1713 It declared the indi- 
visibility of the Austnan domimons, and the 
right of his daughter Maria Theresa to in- 
herit them 

Pragmatism, a , system of philosophy 
which in Its broadest sense means the ac- 
ceptance of the categones of life as funds- 
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mental Accordmg to the pragmastist an idea 
IS true when it works, when it performs that 
which is expected of it Pragmatism is con- 
cerned not with thought but with thinking, 
not with feeling subjectively, but with fedmg 
objectively Pragmatism was first clearly out- 
lined in the United States in 1878 by C S 
Peirce It was elaborated and expounded some 
twenty years later by Professor William 
James of Harvard and has among its most 
distmguished followers Professor John Dew- 
ey of Columbia, Professor Schiller of Ox- 
ford, Professor Jerusalem of Vienna, Jules 
Henri Poincard, and Henri Bergson of France, 
Ostwald and Mach of Germany, and Papim 
of Italy Consult James’ Pragmattsin, Leigh- 
ton’s Man and tlie Cosmos (1922) 

Prague, city, capital of Czechoslovakia, is 
situated on both banks of the Moldau, 60 
miles northeast of Pilsen The aty itsdf 
consists of seven districts, the Old Town or 
Altstadt, Josephstadt, the New Town or 
Neustadt, and Wysehrad on the right bank, 
the Little Town or Kleinseite, Hradsdun, 
and Holschowitz-Budna on the left bank 
Further up the nver are the suburbs of 
Smichov, Ziskov, Weinberge, and Karoh- 
nental The Josephstadt, the former Jewish 
Quarter, lies e of the Rudolpbinum and con- 
tains the Staronova Skola, the oldest syna- 
gogue m Prague, and a curious Jewidi burial 
ground 

The Little Town is chiefly residential and 
contains the fine churches of St Nicholas and 
8t Thomas and the Wallenstem and Lobko- 
witz palaces The fortress of Hradschin 
(1333-1757-75) dominates the left bank of 
the Moldau From one of its wmdoivs in 
1618 were hurled the imperial officers Mar- 
tmitz and Slawata, the initial event of the 
Thirty Years’ War Prague is the leading in- 
dustnal center of the province of Bo- 
hemia Its industries include iron works, 
manufactures of chemicals, cement, pottery, 
linen, leather, cottons, hats, carpets, beer, 
railway cars, and paper The establishment of 
the University in 1348 made it one of the 
leading cities in the German Empire At the 
close of World War I (1918) it was made 
the capital of the newly constituted republic 
of Czechoslovakia, p 849,000 

Prague, University of, an institution of 
learning founded in 1348 by Charles, king of 
Bohemia, and amalgamated in 1653 with the 
Jesuit College of Prague 

Prairie, an undulating grass-covered plain 
as distinguished from a forested region 


or from a dry semi-and region knonm as 
steppes 

Prairie Dog, a large ground squirrel of the 
Western United States and Mexico There arc 
three speaes of praine dogs, the most com- 
mon of which IS Cyno 7 ttys ludovtaanusn 
found on the open plains e of the Rocky 
Mountains The prairie dog dwells in col- 
onics or ‘towns’ of burrows 
Prairie Fox, the Kit or Swift fox of the 
Western plains See Fox 
Prairie Grove, Battle of, a battle of the 
Civil War, fought in Northwestern Arkansas, 
Dec 7, 1862 The battle was stubbornly con- 
tested all day, but dunng the night the Con- 
federates xvithdrcw This defeat checked 
further advance into Missoun 
Prairie Hen, a genus (Tympanuchus) of 
American game birds, belonging to the same 
subfamily as the grouse The common speaes 
( 7 * amertcantis) inhabits the region drained 
by the Mississippi, extendmg as far n as 
Ontario 



Frame Hen. 


Prairie Rattler, the small ground rattle- 
snake of the open intcnor region of the Uni- 
ted States See Rattiesnake 
Prang, Louis (1824-1909), German-Amer- 
ican engraver, hthograpber, and art pub- 
hsher, was born in Breslau, where he studied 
engraving, chemistry, and dyeing He es- 
tablished the Prang Educational Company, 
which issued drawing-books for school use 
that attained an immense circulation 
Prase, a green vanety of chalcedony, some- 
times used for ornaments, rings, and brooches 
Praseodymium, Pr 140 5, one of the con- 
stituents of didymium, is a metallic element 
of the rare earths It forms green salts with 
a diaracteristic absoiption spectrum 
Pratt, Bela Lyon (1867-1917)1 American 
sculptor, was bom in Norwidi, Conn Among 
his best works are the two figures ‘Sacnce’ 
and ‘Art’ in front of the Boston Pubhc Li- 
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brary, ‘Philosophy* in the Congressional Id- 
braxy, Washin^n 

Pratt, Charles (1830-gz), American phil- 
anthropist, rvas bom m Watertown, Mass 
He was for many years a trustee of the 
Addpbi Academy m Brooklyn, and was dec- 
ted Its president m 1879 ^ 1^87 he founded 
the Pratt Institute m Brooklsm for tedmical, 
mechanical, commeraal, and similar bran- 
ches of education 

Pratt, Orson (i8zi-8i), Mormon apostle, 
brother of Parley Parker Pratt, was bom in 
Hartford, N Y In 1830 he jomed the Mor- 
mon Church, and by 1835 become one 
of the Twdve Apostles He was one of the 
first to enter Utah, and was seven times 
speaker of the Utah House of Representabves 
In August, Z870, he engaged m a debate with 
Dr John P Newman, chaplam of the U S 
Senate, on the subject of polygamy The de- 
bate took place m the great tabemade at 
Salt Lake City, and attracted widespread 
attention By bis numerous successful mis- 
aonaiy joum^ to the East and to Europe, 
he gamed for himsdf the designation, 'the 
Paul of Moimomsm* 


Pratt, Parley Parker (1807-57), Amen- 
can Mormon aposUe, brother of Orton Pratt, 
• was bom m Burlmgton, N Y He became a 
member of the Mormon Church m 1830, was 
diosen one of the Twdve Apostles m 1833, 
and was one of the first Mormons to visit 
Salt Lake Li 1857 he was murdered near 
Van Buren, Aik 

Pratt, Silas Gamaliel (Z846-X9X6), Am- 


erican composer, was bom m Addison, Vt 
He became professor of pianoforte in the 
New York Metropohtan Conservatory In 
1906 he went to Pittsburgh, where he estab- 
hshed the Pratt Institute for Music and Art 

Pratt Institute, a techmcal school in 
Brooklyn, New York, founded and endowed 
m 1887 by Charles Pratt, with the object oi 
promoting mdustnal education The Institute 
offers to men and women day and evemng 
courses m a wide range of art, saentific, me- 
diamcal and household subjects and con- 
ducts teadier training courses m fine and ap- 
phed arts There ate four schools School ol 
Fine and Apphed Arts, Household Sciena 
and Arts, Saence and Technology, and Li- 
Dtaiy Saence 

Praxiteles, a cdebrated Greek sculptor, 
who 15 often ranked next to Phidias for the 
penection of his work He was a atizen, il 
not a na^, of Athens, and hved about 400- 
330 BO The chief charactensbcs of his worl 
are the perfection of his moddlmg, and the 


way m whidi he makes his statues represent 
some mood or feehng During the excavations 
at Olympia a nearly perfect statue of Her- 
mes by him was discovered Other statues 
attributed to him are even more famous, es- 
peaally an Aphrodite, which he made for the 
Cmdians, an idea of which may be gamed 
from a copy m the Vatican, and the basis of 
a group representmg Apollo, Artemis and 
Leto m the presence of tiic Muses excavated 
at Mantineia 


Pray, Isaac Clark (18x3-69), Amencan 
journalist and playwright, was bom in Bos- 
ton In 1836 be became proprietor of the 
National Theatre m New York, where he 
produced his tragedy Gmltetta Gordon and 
several other plays He became dramatic 
enhe for the New York Herald m 1850, and 
wrote and translated several pk^s, the most 
successful of which was Vtrgtnna 
Prayer, Book of Common, the name giv- 
en to the service book of the Anglican and 
Protestant Episcopal Churches The existing 
Enghto service books are nearly all of the 
Roman type Uniformity was not arrived at 
until the sixteenth century, which produced 
both the Book of Common Prayer and the 
Tridentme revision of the Roman services 
From the thirteenth century to the Refor- 
mation there were three pnnapal 'uses* in 
English those of Salisbury, York, and Here- 
ford The Salisbury or Sarum use has most 
mfiuenced the present Prayer Book The 
movement for reformation in the public serv- 
ice of the En^sh Church ongmated during 
the latter yeats of the riugn of Henry vm 
On June zi, x 544 r were ‘set forth certam 
godly prayers and suffrages in our native 
English , tongue,’ also a Litany which is prac- 
tically the same as the present Litany in the 
Prayer Book A comnuttee of convocation sat 
for seven years, and produced the Prayer 
Book of 1549 (the first Prayer Book of Ed- 
ward vi) 


me second Frayer Book was published m 
iSS* After Ehzabetb’s accession a commit- 
tee was appomted to deal with chvine serv- 
ice, and a Prayer Book was ready for pub- 
hcation m 1559 It is practically the Same 
book as that now used m the Church of 
England The commonwealth formally sup- 
pressed the Book of Common Prayer on Jan 
4, Z645, and it was out of use until the 
TOtoraUon on May a6, 1660, when the Prayer 
Book was revised on Imes as conahatory as 
possible, without sacrifice of essentials, and 
was authorized m 1662 
The Act of Uniformity of that year con- 


Prayer 

stituted It the only legal service .book in 
England There has been no substantial al- 
ternation in the English Prayer Book since 
that time, although since 1906 there has been 
a strong movement for its revisal and in 1927 
a revised form was presented to Convocation 
by the bishops The pnnapal changes offered 
were in regard to the Communion OfSce and 
the marriage ceremony Provision was made 
for additional services and various occasional 
prayers were added The adoption of thei 
revision was voted on favorably by the 
House of Lords but was rejected by the 
House nf Commons 
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, When the American Episcopal Church was 
orgamzed a Prayer Book was compiled m 
1783 which made too radical departures from 
the Enghsh usage to meet with general ac- 
ceptance Another was adopted in 1789 m 
which the most noteworthy change, aside 
from things required by local conditions, was 
the omission of the Athanasian Creed An- 
other Prayer Book of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church was published m 1892 after a 
revision earned on through mne years, aim- 
mg at hturgical flexibility and ennehment, i 
but with due regard to conformity with the 
use of the Mother Church in England In 
19x3 at the General Convention of the 
Church a joint commission co nsisting of sev- 
en bishops, seven presbyters and seven lay- 
men was appointed to consider the revision 
and enrichment of the Prayer Book pro- 
vided certain conditions were comphed with 
In 1929 after a period of fifteen years de- 
voted to study and revision, the new Prayer 
Book was issued The most important of its 


Precentor 

many changes are those relatmg to the mar- 
laage service 

Praying Wheel, a mechanical device us ed 
by the Buddhists of Tibet and Central Asia 
as an aid to prayer. It is generally formed of 
a pasteboard cylinder, wrapped in long paper 
bands inscnbed with repetitions of the 



Praying Wheel (Tibet) 


prayer, Oni mam padme hum, which may be 
translated, ‘Oh, the Jewel in the Lotus,* re- 
femng to the mcarnation of Buddah in a 
lotus flower The efficacy of the devotion is 
reckoned by the number of revolutions made 
by the wheel 

Prebend, a term ongmally applied to the 
food given monks at their common table In 
Enghsh ecclesiastical law it now refers to an 
endowment given to a cathedral or collegiate 
church for the support of a secular pnest or 
a regular canon The holder of a prebend is 
called a prebendary 

Precedence, the order in which mdividu- 
als arc entitled to be seated at a pubhc din- 
ner, presented at any public function, or fol- 
low each other m procession In the United 
States where there is no hereditary ranking, 
the most generally accepted order of pre- 
cedence 15 as follows The President, the 
Vice President and President of the Senate, 
ambassadors in their order, the Chief jusbee 
of the United States, Senators, the Speaker 
of the House, Representabves m Congress, 
assoaate justices of the Supreme Court, the 
Secretary of State, members of the Diplo- 
mabc Corps, other than ambassadors, and 
foreign members of internahonal commis- 
sions, the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of War, the Attorney-General, the 
Postmaster - General, the Secretary of the 
Navy, the Secretary of the Intenor, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Secretary of Labor, the general of 
the army and the admiral of the navy, the 
governors of States, followed by the various 
army and navy officers, government offiaals 
and the like 

Precentor, occasionally called Cantor, 
generally the leader of the musical portion of 
the service in a church, speafically an officer 
m an Engli^ cathedral, in rank next to dean 
who has the direcbon of the music 
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Preeeptory, a religious house belonging to 
the •order of the Knights Templars The three 
pnnapal provincial prcccptoncs were those 
of Jerusalem, Tnpoli, and Antioch 
Precession, a slow retrograde movement of 
the equinoctial pomts of the cdiptic, b3 which 
the interval between successive equinoxes is 
diortened by 2o imnutcs The annual amount 
of the shift, called the 'constant of preces- 
sion,' IS so 25", giwng 25,868 years as the 
penod of one complete revolution of the 
vernal equinox The phenomenon was dis- 
covered about 130 BC by Hippardius, 
trough its cHccts in thanging the apparent 
places of the stats 

Precipitation, a chemical action in winch 
a solid is caused to separate from a solu- 
tion or sometimes from a gas The process is 
utilized to punfy solutions, and is also em- 
ployed in analy^ 

Predestination, a term mcamng the decree 
of God by whidi all things arc foreordained, 
and by which, in particular, some men are 
predetermined (elected) to salvation and 
others to perdition— the preordination to 
death being often called reprobation 
Predicables, the name given to a certam 
logical classification of the kmds of piedicatis 
that may be affirmed of the subject of a 
proposition By Anstotlc four sudi prcdica- 
Wes were recognized— ws the definition, the 
gmus (under which the differentia was m- 
du^), the propnum, and the accident The 
predicate must either be convertible with — 
* e have the same appheabon as— the subject 
or not, and if converbble, it must either ex- 
press the essence of the subject (defimbon) 

= attnbutc peculiar to the 
subject, and therefore converbble), and if 
not convertible, it must other be part of the 
“s^ce (puis) or not (acadent = an attn- 
oute neither essential not peculiar) 

fi. n'**"^*“*“ ^ United States, under 
tier H 

Mr on the public lands enjoys the right, in 
prfe^ce to any one dse, of purdiasmg at 

to the extent of not more than i6q acres In 

S. statement' withm thirty 

^J^^ter entiy, and withm a yw S 

SfthelSd*?h®* settlement and SivSion, 
ana tne land thereupon paid for, at 

or $2 50 if \nthm such hmits ’ 

doctrine of the soul’s 

tne worlds common stock of ideas It ex- 


isted itt India, where the Brahmans j'ustified 
and explained the caste system by proclaim- 
ing man's posibon in the world to be the 
consequence of his merits or dements in a 
previous state It was found in Greece, where 
the Pythagoreans added the Egypban con- 
cepbon of transmigrabon Pre - existence, 
taught by Phtio of Alexandria, was adopted 
by Ongen, but combated by Augusbnc, and 
rejected by the Council of Constanbnoplc, 
Traduaanism and Creationism being adop- 
ted subsequently as altcmabvc beliefs Direct 
intellectual interest in the doctrine of pte- 
cxistence has nearly died out in modem times, 
yet the dream has again and again haunted 
mdividual thinkers 

Prefect, a name applicable to various 
Roman funcbonarlcs 'Die most important 
was the Praeftetus iirbi, or warden of the 
aty, whose office existed at an early penod 
of Roman histoiy, but ivas revived under 
Augustus, with new and greatly altered and 
extended authonty, including the whole 
powers necessary for the maintenance of peace 
and order in the oty, and an extensive juns- 
dicbon avil and criminal 

Preferential Voting. See Eleetions. 

Preferred Stock. Sec Stock. 

Pregnancy, the condibon following fcrbl- 
izabon of the female ovum, and lasbng unbl 
debvery 

Prehnite, a hydrated calaum and alumin- 
um siheate, which is a frequent secondary 
i^cral in Igneous rocks, and 15 denved from 
the decomposition of felspar 

Prelate (Latin praelatus, 'one set over’), a 
holder of those dignities in the diurdi, to 
which, of their own nght, is attached a prop- 
er junsdicbon In this sense the name com- 
pnses not only biAops, but also the heads 
of rehgious orders, abbots or pnois, and 
othw similar dignitancs In the papal house- 
hold many not possessing episcopal junsdic- 
bon have the insignia and title of prelate, and 
these honots arc frequently bestowed on 

Rome 

Prelude, in music, is used to dfisigpa te a 
prdiim^ seebon of an introduc^ na- 
and frequently contam this future, 

^ed a prelude Chopin and othera have 

“““ “S' o' ■“»>«>« 

praemnm, ‘profit’ *re- 

’T'' 
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Sliver and paper notes of the same nominal 
amount In insurance it is a sum periodically 
paid to secure from a company or association 
a stated amount in certain contmgcndcs of 
loss or damage Again, it means the sum paid 
in consideration of being taught a trade or 
profession; or it may be used m the sense 
of bonus, a sum given in respect of services 
rendered in addition to stated wages Stock 
IS said to he at a premium when its price is 
quoted above par — its face value 

Prendergast, Edmond Francis (1843- 
1918), Amencan Roman Catholic prelate, was 
bom in Clonmel, Ireland He came to the 
Umted States m 1859, he was consecrated 
auxihaty bishop of Philadelphia From 1893 
to 1897 he was vicar-general of the arch- 
diocese, and in igxx was appointed arch- 
bishop 

Prendergast, William A. (X867- ), 

American pubhc o£SaaI, was born in New 
York City, and was educated in the pubhc 
schools of New York and Brooklyn From 
1907 to X909 he was register of Kings County, 
N Y , and in 1909 he was elected controller 
of the City of New York He was active m 
the organization of the Progressive Party 
From X92X-30 he was chairman, Pubhc Serv- 
ice Commission, New York State 

Preposition, in grammar, the part of 
speech which connects a noun or a pronoun 
in an adjectival or adverbial sense with some 
other word, and which denotes position, di- 
rection, time, or similar relationship 

Prepotency, a term used m discussions on 
heredity Thus, if an organism A be mated 
with an organism B, and the resultant off- 
spnng partake more of the characters of A 
than of those of B, then A is described as 
being prepotent 

Pre-Raphaelites, a designation usually ap- 
plied to those artists of the nmeteenth cen- 
tury who imitated the art of the Italian 1 
painters before Raphael The name is com- 
monly used of the group of Engli^ artists 
originally comprising W Holman Hunt, 
Dante Gabnd Rossetti, and, m his earher 
penod, John Everett Millais Hunt, Rossetti, 
and Millais determmed to disregard all ar- 
bitrary rules of existing schools, and to seek 
their own road m art by the patient stUdy 
of nature, on which the great masters had 
founded their strength of style Broadly 
speaking, their work is characterized by an 
exaggerated emphasis of detail, such as is 
found in the simpler art that preceded the 
advent of Raphael Ford Madox Brown, 
from first to last, was m sympathy with the 


work of the younger men, and exercised a 
strong influence on them For a time m X830 
they publi^cd a penodical, the Gei*m, in 
which some of Rossetti’s earhest poetical 
work and his fine prose study. Hand and 
So 7 tl, appeared There can now be httle ques- 
tion that the Pre-Raphachte school has ex- 
ercised a powerful influence upon modern art 
Ong of its chief ambitions from the begin- 
ning was the restoration of decorative art, 
and the sincere expression of spintual and 
poetic feeling which had almost disappeared 
from British art 

Prerau, or Prerov, town, Czechoslova- 
kia, has old castle and Gothic town hall 
Manufactures include hardware, madimciy, 
and sugar It was formerly the chief scat of 
the Moravian Brethren, p 21,4x6 

Prerogative, in England, the right pgr- 
taming to certain offices, now commonly used 
m reference to the crowm The royal pre- 
rogative IS a power of the crown that does 
not depend on the sanction of Parliament 

Presbyter, an officer in the early church 
who acted essentially in a judicial capaaty 
The presbyters were the older men in the 
community and by some authorities the pres- 
byters and bishops are hdd to be originally 
identical It is more probable, however, that 
the bishops, aided by the deacons, were the 
administrative officers who directed divine 
worship and finanaal affairs As the growth 
of church organizations progressed the eld- 
ers of the community formed two groups, 
the ruhng and the executive offiaals, called 
bishops and deacons At first the term pres- 
byter was apphed only to the bishops but 
later presbyters and bishops were identified, 
the terms became titles of separate officers 
and the board of executive officers were called 
presbyters while the head of the entire cong- 
regation was known as the bishop 

Presbyterianism, a form of ecclesiastical 
government by courts composed of presby- 
ters (see Eldebs), being opposed to episco- 
pacy on the one hand, and to Congregation- 
alism on the other Strictly interpreted, the 
term Presbyterian includes all bodies ac- 
cepting the pnnciple of government by pres- 
bytenes, regardless of their theological teach- 
ings In general, however, Presbyterians are 
strongly Calvinistic 

The Presbyterian form of worship is sim- 
ple The church recogmzes no pnest save 
Jesus Christ, and its ministers exercise no 
pnestly funebons, but are simply preachers 
and spintual leaders of the people It ob 
serves two sacraments — Baptism, which is 
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both to mianu and adults,! the Free Church in 1900, it was merged in 
mtiier hv sonnUinc or pouring, and the the United Free Churdi ■ 

Lord’s Supper Scripture reading, non-hl- The Reformed Church of ^tlai^, or Re- 
urgical prajer, the singing of hjmns, and formed Presbyterians, wm descended from 
Mradnuc constitute the usual service The the Cameronians and Covenanters, who 

B the withdrew from the diurd. n. .71a !«.»« 
congregation, in which there are three classes of the mlerfcrencc of the slate in ccdcs 5 .astiral 
of officers— the pastor, the ruling cldcn, and affairs In 1876 the ma)ority umted with the 
the deacons, n ho arc elected b> the congre- Free Church, the minontj continued, as 
gation The congregation IS goicrned hi the Reformed Prcsbyteriaia , . . , 

Aurch session, composed of the elders, pre- The Free Church of Scotland dales from 
sided over by the pastor This bo^ is under the ‘Disruption’ of 1843, though the cause 
the authority of the nevt higher court— to of its separate cnstcncc was the restoration 
nit, the prcsb)’tery, in wbidi all the cong- of lay patronage in 1712 On Oct 31, 1900, 
regafaons withm a certein defined district arc the Free Church was joined with the United 
rcpieacnted, each by its pastor and an elder Prmbytenan Church, the new bod> taking 
Over this IS placed the synod, comprising the the name of The Umted Free Churdi of 
prcsb)tcnes, within a large province or sec- Scotland After the establishment of William 
tion of the land, while the supreme court on the throne manv Scotli*ih settlers made 
of Presbyterianism is the General Assembh , their homes in the n of Ireland, which there* 
to which all the presbyteries in the chur^ by became strongly Prcsbjtcnan Defection 
ywti representatives on doctnnal grounds weakened the churdi, 

The first step m the organization of the which later sustained further losses by cm- 
Presbytenan church m Scotland was taken in igraUon to America In 1S40 union was cf- 
1557, when the barons of the land bound fccted betwrecn the parent synod of Ulster 


themsdves by the Fust Covenant to combat 
Roman Cathohosm and to support the Re* 
formation In 1559 John Knox, returning 
from Geneva, instilled new' life into the 
movement, and m 1560 papal jurisdiction 
and the mass were abolished by Parliament, 
and the Reformed Church dul^ established 
In 1577 & logical and thorough presbytenan 
system of diurch government was outbned 
A century of conflict with episcopacy fol- 
lowed, which was brought to an end by the 
Revolution of 1688 and the formal re-cstab> 
luhmcnt of the Presbytenan Church (1690} 
The Secession Church of Scotland, begun 
m X733 by the withdrawal of the Established 
Church of Ebenezer Erslone and three other 
ministers, as a protest against lay patronage 
and the Socuuan tendenoes of the churdi, 
enjoyed considerable populanty, those who 
hmited the power of the state to secular mat- 
ters being called ‘New Lights,’ and the others 
‘Old Lights * Of the four bo^to thus formed, 
the New Lights contmued as separate chutdi- 
es until 1847, when they umted with the Re- 
hef Churdi to form the Umted Presbytenan 
Churdi IBie Old Lights of the Anti-Burner 
division formed the Sjnod of the Onginal 
Secedets, while the Old Light Burghers re- 
joined the Establidied Churdi 
Ihe Umted Presbytenan Church was 
formed by the union of the Rdief and Seces- 
sion chutdies on May 13, 1847 It contmued 
to do effective work till, by the umon with 


and that w'hich had seceded, and the Pres- 
bytenan Church of Ireland was organized 
The earliest Presbyterian diurdics in the 
Umted States were cslabhsbcd m New Eng- 
land, Maryland, Ddawarc^ and Virginia, and 
were largdy of English origin In r8ox a plan 
of union with the Congregational bodies of 
New England was agreed upon, which al- 
lowed the interchange of Presbytenan and 
Congregational ministers and the formation 
of churches composed of members of both 
dcnommations Disruptions occurred over the 
question of slavery, resulting in, the forma- 
tion of new organizations in the South 
The Presbytenan Churdi in the United 
States of Amcnca has undergone consider- 
able diange in its administrative organiza- 
tion, as the result of the consolidation of a 
number of its boards and agenacs 
The Cumberland Presbytenan Church 
grew out of a revival m the Cumberland 
Vallty m Kentudey and Tennessee, which 
resulted m a dearth of ministers for the 
diurcbes and the irregular ordination of men 
without the customary trainmg The Sjnod 
accordmgly dissolved the Cumberland Pres- 
bytery, suspended some of the ministers, and 
attached the test to another presbytexy In 
x8xo an ind^iendent body was organized as 
the Cumberland Presbytery, its doctnne bc- 
mg moderately Calvmistic In xgofi the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Cumberland Chmch 
umted with that of the Pre*ytenan Churdi 
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in the United States of Amenca A consider- 
able number of Cumberland Presbyterian 
churches constituted a new assembly m 1906, 
perpetuating the name and organization The 
Cumberland Fresbytenan Church, Colored, 
was organized in 1869 

The Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Church 
was an offshoot of the body of the same name 
m Wales The first church was organized at 
Remsen, N Y , in 1826 

The Umted Presbyterian Church of North 
Amenca is the outgrowth of the union of 
Scottish immigrants and their descendants 
who had belonged to the Secession Presby- 
terians and the Associate and the Reformed 
Presbyterians of Scotland 

The Assoaate Synod of North Amenca is 
the continuance of those Assoaate and Re- 
formed Presbyterian bodies which did not 
enter the union out of which came the Um- 
ted Fresbytenan Church 

The Assoaate Reformed Fresbytenan 
Church IS the result of a withdrawal in 1821 
from the Assoaate Reformed Church, at the 
time when the United Fresbytenan Church 
was orgamzed 

The Reformed Fresbytenan (Covenanter) 
Church was organized in 1798 and developed 
into a synod m 1809, but waS' divided in 1833 
on the question of the relation of its mem- 
bers to the Government of the United States 
The two parties were termed * 01 d Light’ and 
‘New Light ’ The former became the Synod 
of the Reformed Church of North Amenca 
It refuses to allow its members to vote or 
hold office unbl there is constitutional recog- 
nition of God as the source of power, of Jesus 
as ruler, and of the Bible as the rule of hfe 
The General Ssmod of the Reformed Church 
in North Amenca, the other party to the di- 
vision of 1833, IS known as the 'New Light’ 
and its members exerase thar discretion as 
to partiapation in pohtical affairs • 

The Fresbytenan Church m the United 
States of America is the largest Presbyterian 
body The Fresbytenan Church in the Uni- 
ted States (Southern) is the second largest 
Fresbytenan body 

Prescott, aty, Arizona, county seat of 
Yavapai co , situated at an altitude of 5,347 
ft , partly surrounded by Prescott Natiomd 
Forest, is widely known as a health resort 
The region abounds m gold, silver, and cop- 
per The hvestock industry is important, p 

(1930) 6^18 

Prescott, George Bartlett (1830-94), 
American electndan, was born in Kingston, 
N In 1858-66 he was supermtendent of 


the Amencan Telegraph Company, and in 
1866-9 superintendent of the Western Union 
Tdegraph Company He was joint mventor 
with Thomas A Edison of several duplex 
and quadruplex telegraph instruments (1870- 
4) In 1873-83 he was electrician to the In- 
ternational Telegraph Company In 1883 he 
visited London, *ind on his return home in- 
troduced the pneumatic tube system of trans- 
mitting messages in New York City He was 
author of vanous works on electnaty 
Prescott, William Hickling (1796-1859), 
American historian In 1811 he entered the 
sophomore class at Harvard College In his 
jumor year a blow from a piece of hard 
bread, carelessly thrown by a fellow student 
m the commons hall, destroyed the sight of 
his left eye In spite of this Senous handi- 
cap, however, he finished his college course 
in 1814 with suffiaent credit to secure elec- 
tion to membership in the Phi Beta Kappa 
Soaety For a few months following his grad- 
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nation he read law in his father’s offite, but 
an acute attack of rheumatism, centering in 
his right eye, imperilled his life, and put an 
end for the time being to all plans of regu- 
lar study or work He continued to suffer 
from rheumatism, accompanied by intervals 
of bhndness, throughout his hfe, and it was 
only by the exercise of the stnetest self- 
disaphne that he was able to pursue his lit- 
erary labors 

In 1821 Prescott wrote for The North Atn- 
encan Review a cnticism of Byron^ Letters 
on Pope, and from that year until 1850 he 
continued to be a regular contributor to that 
penodical The best of these were sub'sequent- 
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Iv collected and published (184$) m Eng- 
land as Cnttcal and Htstoned Essays, and in 
Amcnca as Btographtcal and Cnited Mts- 
ceUames In xSsd Prescott deaded to demote 
himsdf to the vnting of Spanish history, a 
decision undoubtedly influenced by the lec- 
tures of George Ticknor on Spanish litera- 
ture, and in that year he began his first great 
bistoncal work, Ferdinand and Isabella He 
then began The Conquest 0/ Mexico, the 
most popular of his works, which appeared 
m 1843, and which added still further to his 
reputation The Conquest of Peru, a sequence 
to The Conquest of il/e»eo, was begun in 
1844, and published in 1847 Later came the 
JRctgK of Philip It 

In z8$o Prescott visited England and the 
Continent, and was everywhere enthusiastic- 
ally received In addition to his reviews and 
his four great historical works already men- 
tioned, Prescott wrote a Ufe of Charles 
Brockden Broun (1833) for ‘Sparks* Library 
of American Biography,’ a memoir of John 
Picketing (1848) for the Massachusetts His- 
torical Soaety, and a continuation of Rob- 
ertson’s Chailes the Fifth (1856) As a whole, 
his wntmgs have stood the test of time, and 
are still the best histones of the events with 
which th^ deal They’ have appeared in var- 
ious editions, and have been translated into 
several languages 

Prescription, a phyrsioan’s formula for 
his presenbed medianes Formerly written 
entirely in Latin, now Latin fs usually em- 
ployed only in names of ingredients used It 
IS only by them botanical or chemical names 
lhat drugs can be definitely mdicated, but 
the direcbons are now wntten in Bngitcii 
^ratenption. In the most general sense 
of tte term the acquisition or extinction of 
legal rights by lapse of time More speafical- 
br, however, in our legal system the term is 
Umited to the acquisition by long and uiun- 
terrupted use of the various dasscs of rights 
taoTO as rights in another’s land Both in 
the United States and England twenty years’ 
use is now generally declared by statute to be 
nKessary for the acquisition of a l<» Ea l right 
Presentment In law, tcdimcally, the ao- 

“ ‘*^“8 notice of a 
own knowledge, where a bill 
of mdictment has not been urged by the pub- 
fc tt, broadsl 

dudes the finding of an indictment, and the 
P^tment of a matter before any pubhc 
body fqr its consideration 
President of the United States. The 


chief executive chosen for a term of four 
years by an dcctoral college In case of death, 
rmoval, resignation or inabihty, his place is 
taken by the Vice President Under the Con- 
stitution the President, by and w'lth the con- 
sent 01 the Senate, is empowered to make 
treaties, to appoint ambassadors and foreign 
ministers The President is commander-in- 
chief of the land and nainl forces of the 
Umted Statc<i The power of direction over 
the executive departments was not clearly 
recognized by early Congresses The act of 
1789 creating the Treasury Department con- 
templated the direct responsibility of the 
head of that department to Congress In cre- 
ating the Postal Department, also. Congress 
failed to prescribe presidential direction In 
his struggle with the United States Bank 
President Jackson, through successive re- 
movals of secretaries of the Treasury' who 
refused to adopt his policy, definitely estab- 
lished the control of the President over all 
the executive departments General control 
over the administration is cxcrascd through 
the issue of ordinances or executive regula- 
tions Thus there arc organized codes of reg- 
ulations for the post office, the consular sen’- 
ice, the army and navy, etc Such regula- 
tions are sometimes issued by' express au- 
thority' of Congress, sometimes as an exer- 
cise of the executive power 
The constitutional legislative pow'crs of 
the President arc the veto pow'er, the power 
to lay before Congress communications re- 
lative to the state of the nation and to re- 
commend sudi Icgislauon as he may deem 
expedient, and the pow'cr to summon Con- 
gress in extraordinary session and to ad- 
journ It m case the two houses fail to agree 
upon a date of adjournment All measures 
and resolutions voted by Congress, excepting 
a motion to adjourn, must be subnutted to 
the Frmident for approval, if he disapprove 
of such measures, a two-thirds vote m Con- 
pcss is rcqmred for enactment He is subject 
to impcaAmcnt by the Senate for treason or 
other high crimes or misdemeanors Upon the 
apiration of his term of office he becomes 
liable for wrongful acta committed in his 
term of office In case of death of both Pres- 
idc« and Vice President dect, there is no 
w^itutional or statutory provision for fill- 
ing the office of President for the succeeding 
^ ConsUtutional quaUficaUons for the 

SSf hSi."® acquired by Am- 

enmn Inrth, 14 years’ residence m the U S 
and an age of not less than 33 
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offiaal residence is the'White House, Wash- United States It has photographic and fcat- 
ington For the mode of election, see Ei,kc- ure services as well as being the largest dis- 
noNS tnbutor and gatherer of news, with private 

Press, Freedom of the. In England and wire system There are various other well 
the American colonics the struggles against known press associations and many press 
censorship of the press were marked by com- services which spcaalizc m providing photo- 
mon recognition of the facts that the govern- graphs and feature news 
ment may be criticised, and that the right of Pressbur?, or Bratislava, Czechoslo- 
cntiasm ought always to be unfettered in vakia, capital of the district of Bratislava, 
matters plainly affecting the public good and on the left bank of the Danube, $8 miles 
public safety There arose among fnends of northeast of Odenburg Pressburg is the cen- 
popular government there a conviction that ter of a wheat and vine growing district 
the press was an indispensable instrument m Glassware, musical instruments, gloves, min- 
securing its progress and permanence But it era! oil, champagne, and edible fats are the 
was not till 1764, when the North Brtlon of piincipal articles of commerce Since 
John Wilkes was prosecuted by Grenville's World War I it has become the chief Slo- 
ministry, that the right of the press to dis vakian port on the Danube and has been 
cuss public affairs was established Six years greatly enlarged and improved, p 93,189 
later the failure of tlic prosecution directed Press-clipping Bureaus, firms whose bus- 
against 'Junius' for his Letter to the King mess is to supply extracts from the press of 
established the right of the press to criticize the United States and abroad on any partic- 
the conduct, not of imnisters of Parliament ular subject to those interested in such in- 
only, but of the sovereign himself formation 

In the American colonics, the governors Pressgang, a term in Great Bntain denot- 
were intrusted with the power of royal cen- mg a gang or detachment of seamen em- 
sorship, but its exercise was strongly resisted ployed on shore to impress seafarmg men and 
The methods of English opponents of a free others into the king's service in time of em- 
press were practiced in Pennsylvania, New ergcncy 

York, and other colonics The most notable Pressure, a force which depends on two 
case was that of Peter Zengcr, the pubhshcr factors, being proportional to the force ex- 
of the New York Weekly Journal, who was erted, and inversely as the area acted on 
tried for libel By their verdict of acquittal Thus, if a force of 20 lbs weight is conccn- 
in 1735 the jury, ignoring the admomtion of trated on an area of i sq inch, the pressure 
the presiding chief justice, assumed to deade will be zoo times greater than if the same 
both the law and the fact, and thereby es- force is spread over zoo sq inches 
tablished for all the colonies a precedent Pressure Gauge, an instrument for indi- 
which assured free discussion On the con- eating the pressure of a fluid contained in a 
. tinent of Europe no ngid censorship exists, vessel 

but in Its place, and in apparent defiance of Prester John, or Presbyter John, a per- 
constitutional provisions to the contrary, sonage believed in the zzth century to be 
there are severe laws against certain activities reignmg over a Christian kingdom in the Far 
of the press in several of the countries East In the popular belief he was often 

Press Associations, local, national, or identified with the apostle John Opinions 
international assoaations for the collection differ as to the original of this practically 
and dissemination of news The idea of col- mythical character 

lecting news and sdling it to subsenbers ap- Presto, a term in music meaning that the 
pears to have originated with Paul Julius composition should be performed in a rapid 
Reuter, a German telegraph employee, who manner 

about Z843 opened an office in Aix-la-Chap- Preston, Thomas Scott (1824-91), Amer- 
elle In 1851, havmg reduced the London ican Roman Catholic cleric He served m 
Times to try his service, he moved to London, several parishes re New York, and became 
where the business was conducted with such private secretary to Archbishop Hughes 
care and accuracy, espeaally with regard to From 1853 to 1873 he was chancellor of the 
pohtical news, that the service was soon in- archdiocese, from 1873 to z88z, vicar-gen- 
^spensable to every important newspaper re cral, and domestic chaplain to the Pope from 
England and on the Continent About 1857 x88z onward, with the title of Monsignor 
the New York Assoaated Press was organ- Prestonpans, town on the nw coast of 
ized, with an agent re all large aties of the Haddingtonshire, Scotland, 9 miles e of Ed- 
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ntbursh Near here Pnnee Charles Eduard 
defeated the Ro>al troops under Sir John 
Cope (Sept 31 , X745) 

Presumption of law is an inference drawn 
hy the law in certain cases which mav either 
he absolute!) conclusnc and irrebuttable by 
contraT) evidence, or hold good onh if the 
contrar) is not pro\cd Examples of irre- 
buttable presumptions arc that c\cr\ one 
knows the ordinaty law of the counti) or 
State, and that persons below se\'cn arc in- 
capable of committing crime The second 
may be diustcated by the presumption 
that peisons who ha\e not been heard of for 
sc\en jears or some other period fixed bv 
law are dead, that a husband is the father of 
his Wife’s child, that a prisoner is innocent 
Pretoria, city, seat of administration of the 
Union of South Africa, and capital of Trans- 
vaal prov Pretoria Unix crsitv is located here 
and there are iron and cement industries 
Pretoria xvas laid out m 1855, and named 
after Andnes Pretonus, first president of the 
South Afncan Republic It succeeded Pot- 
chefstroom as the scat of government in 
1863 On June s, 1900, it was captured bj 
Lord Roberts, at the head of the BnUsh 
anny In 1909 it was made the scat of ad- 
ministration of the newly formed Union of 
South Africa, p 96,500 
Pnevost, Abbe O697-1763), Antome 
Francois Provost d'Exiles, commonly called 
the Abbc Pbex’ost, and immortal as the au- 
dior of ilanon Lescant, xx'as bom in Hcsdin, 
France At twenty-four he joined the Bene- 
dictines of St Maur In 1738 he published 
ftc first of his novels, the Af^motres d’lm 
Hommt de Quahti, to which if anon Lttcaul 
forms a kind of supplement He xvas bc- 
mended by Cardinal de Bissy, and by the 
Pnnee de Conti, xvbose chaplain he became, 
and m thirty years he xvrote over a hundred 
vmumes Manon Lescaut re main^ fresh, 
marming, and perennial One feels m this 
unique book that it is imposable to say xvhere 
reality ends and fiction beguis, end it re- 
mains to this day unequalled as a truthful 
wm^tion of one overmastenng passion 

(1862-1941), French 
novelist and dramatist, bom in Pans He was 
a avfienpneer until 1890 His first success as 
a^M^t was with Le Scorpion (1887) His 
SSnX To ModemoisaU Jauffre 

FiSLv a ^®”**"* (1890) Les Dem 

Pa^n education and soaal We on young 
^men. and it is for his dehneatn^T 
*««>muie psychology that Prfcvost is espe 


ciail) knoxvn I-ater works include Vtergfs 
fortes (1900) , Les Leftres a FmtiQme 
(1903), Vhomme Vteige (1939) 
Prcvost-ParadolfLaeien Anatolc (1839- 
70), French journalist, xvas bom in Pans 
in 1855 he XX as appointed professor of French 
literature at Ai\ He at once became a con- 
tnbutor to the Journal des Ddbats and Cour- 
ner du Dtmanchr, and from time to time 
he published collections of essays on litera- 
ture and pobtics, of xxhich the best is his 
Essais sur Jes JUorahsles Francois {1864) He 
xvas elected to the Acadcm> (1865), and in 
1868 xiutcd England On the accession of 
OUmer to poxxer (1870) be allowed himscU 
to accept the post of cn\'o> to the United 
Stales Scarcclx xxas he installed when the 
xvar xnth Germany broke out, and Prcx'osl- 
Paradol, his mind unhinged, committed sui- 
cide at Washington His works include Essai 
de Pohhgne ti de LitUralure (3 x’ofe , 1859- 
63), Quelqun Pages d’llistmrr Contempo- 
rmne (1863}, £a Prance Nettvette {1868) 
Consult Greard’s Prevosi-Paradol 
Priam, or Pmmus,* king of Troj at the 
time of the Trojan War, was the son of Lao- 
medon and Str>mo or Plaaa 
Pnapns, in anaenl Greek mythologx, a 
son of Dionysus and Aphrodite He xvas es- 
pecially worshipped at Lampsacus on the 
Hellespont He Tcprcscntcd the reprodifctixc 
power and fcrlihtv of nature Rude images 
of him often stood m gardens, he xx’as 
represented carrjing a sickle, and xvilh a large 
phallus Pnapus xx’as also regarded as a dcaty 
of lasax’ious passion 

Pwbylov (Pribilof) Islands, a group of 
idands in Bering Sea, Alaska The> are also 
knoxx-n as the Fur Seal Islands Thigr arc a 
chief center of seal fishing 
Pnckly Heat [iftbam papulosa), a skm 
disease charactenxed by minute but c\trcmc- 
br imtablc red papules formed by hyper- 
emia of the sweat glands The condition 
is due to excessive sweating, such as oc- 
curs m a hot climate It seldom calls for 
treatment, but xvhen the irritation is x’cry 
severe, sponging with an alUlmc lotion 
gives relief Those who suffer from pnckly 
heat should take as little fluid as pos- 
able 

Pride, Thomas (d 1658) . one of the most 
remiute of Cromwell’s soldiers On Parlia- 
ment Rowing a tendency to treat xwth the 
king, Pnde, under orders from Fairfax, set 
a i^ard round the House of Commons, and 
excluded about ninety members favorable to 
an agreement (1648) This act became known 
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as ‘Pnde’s Puige ’ Pnde was a commissioner 
for the trial of Charles i, and signed his 
death warrant 

Priene, anaently one of the 'twelve* aties 
of Iona, situated northwest of the mouth of 
the River Meander, in Cana The remams 
of the ancient aty have been brought to light 

Priest, the title, m its most general signifi- 
cation, of a minister of pubhc worship, but 
specially applied to the minister of sacrifice 
or other mediatorial offices In Egypt the 
population is supposed to have been ffivided 
into three or four castes, at the head of 
which was the sacerdotal, or priests Thar 
duties appear to have compnscd the general 
cultus of the deity , they also interpreted the 
orades of the temples Besides the prophets 
of the gods, others were attached to tl^e wor- 
ship of the king, and to vanous offices con- 
nected with the administration of the temples 
The class of pnests called ab, or ‘pure,’ were 
inferior, and were also attached to the pnn- 
apal duties and to the personal worship of ^ 
the monarch They were required to be i 
scrupulously neat and clean, entirely shaven 
and ascetic in their diet, baling and fastmg 
frequently 

The priesthood of India bdongs to the 
first caste, or that of Brahmans, exclusively 
(see Caste) But as the proper performance 
of such functions requires, even in a Brah- 
man, the knowledge of the sacred te\ts to be 
recited at a sacnfice, and of the complicated 
ceremonial of which the sacrifiaal acts con- 
sist, none but a Brahman learned m one or 
more Vedas, and versed m the works treat- 
ing of the ritual, possesses, accordmg to the 
anaent law, the qualifications of a pnest 

The Mosaic pnesthood was the inheritance 
of the family of Aaron, of the tribe of Levi 
It consisted of a high pnest, and of infenor 
ministers, distnbuted into twenty - four 
classes 

The name given in dassical Greek to the 
sacnfiang pnests of the pagan rehgion, Greek 
hterevs, Latm sacerdos, is not found in the 
New Testament expliaty apphed to ministers 
of the Chnstian ministry , but very early in 
ecclesiastical use it appears as an ordinary 
designation, and with all those bodies of 
Christians — ^Roman Cathohcs, Greeks, Syn- 
axis, and other Onentals — who regard the 
eucharist as a sacnfice (see Litubgv) the 
two names were apphed indiscnixunately 

The pnesthood of the Chnstian Church is 
one of the grades of the hierarchy, second m 
order only to that of bishop, with which 
order the- priesthood has many functions m 


common The holy order of priesthood can 
only be conferred by a bishop, and he is or- 
dmanly assisted by two or more pnests, who, 
in common with the bishop, impose hands 
on the candidate The rest of the ceremo nial 
of ordination consists m investing the cand- 
idate with the sacred mstrumen.s and orna- 
ments of his order, anointing his hands, and 
renting certain prayers sigmficative of the 
gifts and the duties of the office 
The distinguishing vestment of the ede- 
brant pnest in thc.Mass is the Chasuble In 
Catliohc countnes pnests wear even m pub- 
hr a distinctive dress, in most respects com- 
mon to them with the other orders of deigy 
Priestley, John Boynton (1894- }, 

English novehst and critic, wrote Good Com- 
pamons (1929) , Angel Pavement (1930) , 
English Jouiney (1934) 

Priestley, Joseph (1733-1804), Enghsh 
chemist, was born near Birstall, Yorkshire 
It was while acting as literary companion to 
the Earl of Shelbourne that he made (1774) 
his epoch-makmg discovery of o\ygen IBs 
later work on nitnc oxide, hydrogen chlo- 
nde, silicon fluoride, sulphur dioxide, am- 
monia, air, and carbon monoxide was also 
of the highest value, and, in the case of his 
observations of the action of electric sparks 
on the air, led to the analysis of the latter by 
Cavendish He was the first to apply carbon 
dioxide in aerating waters 
Primage, a small allowance, (from three to 
ten per cent ) formerly paid, in addition to 
^wages, to the captain of a ship by the 
fraghter, as a recognition of his care in sup- 
erintending the loadmg and unloading of 
goods while the vessel was in port 
Primary Colors, the name of the colors 
mto which Newton arbitranly divided the 
spectrum, though sometimes restneted to the 
three colors, red, ydlow, and blue from which 
all the other colors may be produced See 
Color 

Primate (Latm pmnus), anaently a bishop 
holding a position of pre-eminence Thus the 
bishop of Rome claimed the primacy of the 
whole church In the Church of England the 
title IS peculiar to the Archbishop of York, 
who IS Pnmate of England 
Primates, the first order of mammals, so 
called because it includes man The order in- 
cludes two sub-orders, which by some au- 
thorities are raised to ordmal rank These are 
the Lemurotdea, or lemurs, and the Anthro- 
potdea, indudmg monkeys in the wide sense, 
anthropoid apes, and man The Lemuroidea 
are mudi lower m organization than the An- 
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thropoidea The Anthropotdca are divided 
into &VC famdics (2) the Hapahdae, or 
mannosets, (a) the Ccbidac, or New World 
taoxjke>$, (3) the Cetcoialhceidae, or Old 
World laonkc^S) (4I ihoSimndae, or anthro- 
poid apes, and (s) ^hc Honunidac, including 
only man Sec Mammai^ 

Prime, Samuel Irenaeua (xSzsSsh Am- 
encan'clergsrman and editor, nas bom in 
Ballston Spa, N Y Becoming editor of the 
New York Observer^ his ’’Ireneeus' articles, 
published weeUy, were one of the features 
of the paper 

Prime, William Cowi»er (1835-1905), 
American writer on art, was bom in Cam- 
bridge, N Y In i8h he was appointed first 
vice-president of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, and m 1884, as the result of his ef- 
forts, the aathonties at Ptmeeton established 
a chair of the history 0/ art, of which he he-- 
came the first incumbent 
Prime Mimater, or Premier, In constitu- 
tional countnes having responsible mmislers, 
the pnme mimslcr is that member of the< 
parliamentary body who is chosen by tbei 
sovereign or chief executive to form and as- 
sume the leadership of the cabinet or mm- 
istry, which is composed of the heads of the 1 
administrative departments of state The 
pnme minister usually takes for himself the 
pottfoho of foreign affairs and in Great Bnt- 
am 15 leader of that House of Pariiament of 
which he IS a member 
Primer, any device for igniting the pro- 
peOmg charge of small arms or cannon 
Prime Vertical, a great arde passmg 
dirougb the xenith at right angles to the cel- 
estial mendian, and hence through the e and 
w points of the honaon 
Prime de Rivera, Miguel (X870-1930), 
Spanish soldier and political leader He was 
appointed to the difficult and dangerous post 
of Captam-Geueial of Catalonia, which was 
in a condition of <%os, due to a breakdown 
of the parliamentary regime In 1933 be be- 
came Dictator ot Spam He resigned 10 Janu- 
1930, going mto exile voluntanly, and 
died soon after 

Primogeniture, the rule of law under 
which the eldest son of the family suo^ds 
to the fatherh real estate in preference to, and 
m absolute exdusion of, the younger sons 
and dl the sistets 

Primrose (pnmida), a genus of plants of 
the natural order Fnmulaceae ~ are 
more than roo species, mostly perennials and 
itiattjr beautiful hybnd fontts have been de-^ 
vwoped and extensivelv cultivated as onia- 


mental plants The name pnmrasc (JFVench 
Pnmevbre, lAtin Pnnwh) is derived from 
the Latm pnmus, ‘first,’ and refers to the 
cat^ appearance of the fiowcis of some of 
the most common species in spring The com- 
mon primrose (P vnlgoivj), abundant in 
woods, hedgebanks, and pastures in most 
parte of Europe, has obovatc-ohlong, wrink- 
led leaves, and single-fiowercd scapes, the 
flowers about one inch broad, yeflowi^ 
white 

Primulaceae, order of plants containing 
more than two hundred known species, most- 
ly inhabitants of the cooler parte of the 
world Among its best known members are 
the primrose, cowslip, polyanthus, auricula, 
pimpernel, o'clamcn, and soldanella 
prince, a title originallv used to denote 
the person who was entitled pmeeps sene- 
ttfs in the Roman state Subsequently it be- 
came a title of dignity In the coarse of time 
it came to be applied to certain sovereigns of 
smallm states possessing more or less political 
independence It is now very generally ap- 
pbed to the sons of kings and emperors and 
persons of the blood royal, sometimes with a 
temtoriol title (Pnnee of Wales, Prince of 
Orange), or nith an addition, ‘crown pnnee,* 
or 'pnnee impcnal ’ 

Prince, John Dyneley (t 868 - ), Amcn- 
can educator and diplomat, bom m New 
York City, professor of Semitic languages 
(Z893-X903), dean of the Graduate Sdiool 
{2895-2903) at New York University, and 
professor of Semitic languages (i902-r5) and 
of Sbvonic languages (1915-31) at Columbia 
University He was envoy cxtraordmaiy and 
minister plenipotentiary to Denmark (1931) 
and to Yugoslavia (1926-33) His writings 
indude, Mew, Meat, Tekel, Vpharsm 
(1893), Assyrian Printer (1909}, Praetteal 
Grammor of the Lettish Loniuage (1935); 
Granttaar of the Smbo-Crootian Language 
(1929) 

Prince Edward Island, a ptovmce of the 
Doimmon of Canada The island is the shape 
of a crescent, with its concave side toward 
the n Its coast line, particularly on the s , is 
veiy irregular, and deeply indented with 
arms of the ocean The dimate 1$ milder than 
that of New Brunswick, and is not subject 
to such extremes The soil is extremely fer- 
tile, and Its great productivity has givoi to 
the island the popular name of the 'Garden 
of the Gulf * The fisheries form an important 
source of revenue Agriculture is the most 
important industry Manufactures arc not 
impprtant and are mainly seasonal, being ai- 
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lied with the farming and fishing industries 
Fox farming was introduced about 1887 and 
by a system of breeding a pure type of silver 
black foxes was established, the pelts of 
which brought such high prices that the 
groivth of their industry was assured There 
were in 1932 approximately 700 ranches on 
the idand ranging from two pairs up to over 
100 pairs per ranch 

Fnnce Edward Island is the most densely 
settled province of Canada Over 97 per cent 
of the population is Canadian born and de- 
scended from English, Scotch, lush and 
French settlers, p 88,038 Charlottetown is 
the capital Jacques Cartier discovered Pnnce 
Edward Island m 1534, but thought it was 
part of the mainland )?inien its separate en- 
tity was established it was given the name of 
Isle St Jean In 1798 it was renamed Pnnce 
Edward, as a compliment to the Duke of 
Kent, who at that time was commander-in- 
chief of the British forces in the Bnti^ Am- 
encan provinces In 1603 Champlam claimed 
possession In 1758 it was occupied by a 
British force, and was finally ceded to Great 
Bntam in 1763 Consult B Bremner, Island 
Scrap Book (1932), The Ftench Rigtme m 
Pnnce Edwaid Island (1926), W R Living- 
ston, Responsible Government tn Pnnce Ed^ 
ward Island (1931) ; Call, The Spell of Acadia 

(1930)* 

Princeton, borough, Mercer co , New Jer- 
sey It IS the seat of Pnnceton Umversity 
and of Princeton Theological Semmary The 
chief architectural features are the hand- 
some Gothic buildings on the umversity 
campus, p 7,719 

Princeton, Battle of, m the Amencan 
Revolution, was fought near Princeton, N J , 
on Jan 3, 1777 The Americans were scat- 
tered and General Mercer was mortally 
ivounded 

Princeton Theological Seminary, a di- 
<nmty school of the Presbyterian Church, at 
Pnnceton, N J , founded m 1812 

Princeton University, a leading institu- 
tion of higher education at Pnnceton, N J , 
founded in 1746 as the College of New Jer- 
sey The college was opened at Elizabeth- 
town with Jonathan Dickmson as president 
On his death, in z 747 , Aaron Burr became 
president and the institution was removed to 
Newark In 1756 it was transferred to its 
present site at Pnnceton, where the first 
building had been erected and named Nassau 
Hall Jonathan Edwards was elected presi- 
dent m 1757, Samuel Davies m X759, and 
Samuel Finley in 1761 In 1768 John Wither- 


spoon came from Scotland to take the presi- 
dency, and he remamed at its head through 
the Revolutionary War period The war told 
heavily on the college In 1783 Congress wa<; 
obhgcd to retire to Prmceton, and for a time 
Nassau Hall became the capital of the nation 
Dr Witherspoon was succeeded in 1795 by 
Samuel Stanhope Smith Dunng his admui- 
istration, Nassau Hall was burned (1802) 
and rebmlt in 1804 During the admimstra- 
tion of Francis Landey Patton (1888-1902), 
the number of students and insteuctors was 
more than doubled, seventeen new buildmgs 
were added, and m 1896 the corporate title 
was changed from the College of New Jersey 
to Prmceton Umversity President Patton re- 
signed m 1902 and was succeeded by Wood- 
row Wilson, the first lay president He re- 
signed in 1910 to become Governor of New 
Jersey John Gner Hibben was elected presi- 
dent and maugurated May ii, X912 He was 
succeeded, June, x 9 3 3 , by Harold Wilhs 
Dodds Consult Wilhams’ Handbook of 
Pnnceton, Collms* Pnnceton (19x4), An- 
nual Catdogues of Pnnceton Umversity 

Prince William Sound, a large mlet of the 
Pacific Ocean, on the southern coast of 
Alaska, just e of Kenai peninsula It is a 
stnkmgly picturesque region backed by toW' 
ermg snow-capped mountains and forest - 
Imed chffs 

Principal and Agent. When one person 
authorizes another to act on bis behsJf, ac- 
ceptmg responsibihty for such action as far 
as it hes within the scope of the authonty 
granted and when such other person undci- 
takes to exerase the authority thus conferred 
upon him, they are known respectively a<i 
the prmapal and the agent The relation of 
pnnapal and agent is usually created by 
contract 

Printing. — Early History — Prmtmg was 
practiced in the Low Countries and in Ger- 
many dunng the first half of the x5th century, 
in the form of xylography — ^impressions taken 
by ‘squeezes’ from mked wood blocks upon 
which an illustrated text had been cut This 
was the ‘forebmlding’ of tjpography, which 
was mvented some time before X450 by Jo- 
hann Gensflasch or Gutenberg The earliest 
dated documents pnnted from movable types 
are two indulgences (grants of spintual pnvil- 
eges m return for alms) , pnnted m the autumn 
of the year X454 These can be assigned with 
certamty to the aty of Mainz in Germany, 
and the prmter of one of them must have 
been Johann Gutenberg, and the other Johann 
Fust, a goldsmith who had lent Gutenberg 
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mono, whom bj this time he had 

quarrelled Gutenberg had been making cs- 
penments in printing from mo\ able In pcs, fir«t 
at Strassburg, afterward at Mainz, «incc about 
1440, and m 1904 there were reproduced in 
facsimile fragments of a cilcndar, ajiparcntU 
for the year 1448, and of a short poem on the 
Judgmimt of the World, which maj belong to 
this experimental period The publlcition at 
Main? of the TnaRnificenl 43-hnc Latin Bible, 
known as the Gutenberg (or Marann) Bible, 
marked the completion of the experimental 
stage of printing In i tTo a Frenchman from 
Tours, Kicolas Jenson, al«o began i«uing 
books at Venice, and Ins beautiful roman t) pe 
has serxed as a model to man> other printers 
both in his own das and in recent timc« Dur- 
ing the rsth ccntuiy more than a hundred and 
li{4 firms of printers xx orked at \ cnicc, xvhocc 
output equalled that of all the 70 other Italian 
towns where the art of pniiting was practiced, 
and half that of German} 

Hie claim of Lourenr Janezoon Coster, an 
innkeeper, about whom as the inx’cntor of 
pnntwg a fanaful legend sprang up in the 
r6t}i centur} , is unsupported by anx evidence 
In what IS now Belgium, pnnting began at 
Alost in J47J, in 1474 or 1475 it was intro- 
duced into Spain at Valencia, and in 1476 in- 
to England by William Caxton, wbo in tbc 
two prcxnous }cars bad printed a few’ books 
at Bruges, with the help of a Bruges calli- 
grapher, Colard Mansion The fir«l book 
prmted by Caxton at Bruges x\ as Tfie Jlceuyctt ' 
0/ the Eistoryes 0/ Troyc, the first dated book i 
printed in England, The Dtrfcs midSaymss oi 1 
the Fliilosop/iers (1477) About igao the pti- 
xnacy of European pnnting passed from Italy 
to France, and under the influence of tbc 
Gsticnncs, Simon Colincs, Geoffrey Tory, and 
/can dc Toumes much excellent and scholarl} 
vvork vvas produced both in Pans and in Ly- 
ons BTicn religious persecution lost France 
many of her best pnntcns, Antwerp, under the 
influence of Christopher Plantin, tecamc for 
a time the most important center of pnnting 
m Europe But by the beginning of the 17th 
centurj’ the desire for cheapness, which had 
caused a steady deterioration m both paper 
and mk, had reduced pnnting to a low level 
all over Europe But tow'ard the end of the 
i7fh caitmy British printers, who bad hither- 
to davi^ly mutated the Dutdi, now bc^an 
to initiate good work, partly through the im- 
proved types supphed by William Caslon (d 
i 7®6) I the first great Engli^ t}rpefoundcr 
The capetimenta of John Baskt^Ue (1706- 


7S) with t}pcs in w'hich the differences be- 
tween the thin and thick strokes wore sfrong- 
1} accentuated, were imitated abroad in Italv 
b> Bodoni of Parma (i740-iSj.O, m France 
b> Didol {i72o-iRo 4>, and in Gcrm.m} bx 
Goschen of Leipzig (1752-1838). The rc- 
xnxed use of old-faced txpe b} the Chisxxick 
Press (founded b} Charles Whiltinghnm in 
1789) was followed bv an increaserl attention 
to Uic decoration of books, which after somi 
X lassitudes reached its culniin.ition in the ex- 
periments of William Morns ,in<l bis follow- 
ers with the books 01 the Ktlmscoil Prc«-, the 
Vale Press, the Doxe Press, and others 

It is probable that iiUaeho printing nia} 
be considered one of the rarhtsl forms of 
pnnting u«(d, as some lime before the dati 
asenbeti for the inxrnlion of lillcrpress 
printing, medmal goldsmiths doing ni>lli> 

' work wire accu«toraer] to fill the incised lines 
in the metal jilatcs with coloring matter from 
which proofs showing the progress of the 
design could be drawn 

Composition is the name gixcn to the oj»- 
orations of setting t>pc and pn paring it for 
the printing pro's Tlic ‘cop>’ is 'set' by a 
compositor standing in front of two irax* 
Tile (no eases arc designated as upper .inii 
loner rases, the upper ease containing th" 
ca)Mt,al letters, signs, etc , tbc lou ir c.isr hold- 
ing the small or loxvcr-casc lettirs of the al- 
phabet, the figures, punctuation marks, etc 
In ‘setting,’ tbc compositor picks out one bv 
one the letters needed to form each xxord, and 
arranges them in a 'composing suck' or metal 
box (set to the required width of page or 
column), which he holds in his left hand 
Type, being the rexerse of the printed im- 
pression, is set from left to right and upside 
down 

A galle> IS a sliallow quidranguiar box. 
open at the top and at one end A 'proof' 
(rough impression) is then taken from tbc 
matter on a hand-press, or more frequently 
a specially designed proof-press, and is given 
to a ‘reader’ for comparison with the copy 
CorrccUons to be made arc noted on the 
proofs by special ‘rcadcra* marks,’ the com- 
monest of which arc sliown in the accom- 
panying illustration It dioold be noted that 
today very little ‘straight matter’ is set by 
hand Although matter set by a skillful com- 
positor presents a more smooth, even, and 
beautiful appearance, typesetting macbinu 
^ able to do this work so much more cheap- 
ly that hand-set matter is used only in de 
luxe editions of books and in adveriiang ebs- 
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play All newspapers and magannes arc now | 
set bj maduncs For a dcscnplion of these, 

sec Tvpesettisg MACjmts 

The original press was made of wood nitn 
a platen lowered and raised b\ a screw in- 
stead of by a lever with mechanical attach- 


to ink the form, and to lower the platen. The 
onh modem presses, other than hand-presses 
retaining the platen device are the small- 
poncr jobbing presses, in which the form is 
placed in a vertical position, the platen at a 
varjing angle. The invention of the cjhndcr 
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ments like the later modds About iSooj 
Lord Stanhope built the first iron press, very 
similar to the hand-presses now in use With 
the mtroduction of steam came the 
platen press, using power to move the form 
backwards and forwards under the platen, 


press by Fnednch Konig m 181 Z -14 lovolu- 
Uonued pnntmg The platen was replaced by 
an iron qrhndcr, the tympan by padong 
fastened around the cylinder Instead of 
sheets being laborioudy attached to the tym- 
pan, they were seized by metal 'grippers’ on 
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the cylinder The bed with the form still 
travelled backwards and forwards, but the 
improvement in feeding allowed it to move 
at ten times its former speed without any 
difficulty m keeping it supphed with paper 
Cyhnder presses, improved from Kona’s 
model, remam today ^e commonest form of 
prmtmg press It ^ould be noted that there 
are two kmds of cyhnders m use m printing 
presses — ^'impression cyhnder’ and ‘form’ x>r 
‘type cyhnders’ The first cylinder presses, 
pnnting one side of the paper only, had one 
impression cyhnder, the form beipg flat, the 
perfectmg press, pnnting both sides, had two 
impression cylmders, the form bemg still 
flat Rotary presses have the form curved 
around a form cyhnder They have either 
one impression cyhnder and one form cyhn- 
der, and pnnt one side of the paper, or two 
of each, and pnnt both sides The cyhnder 
press provided for an ‘impression cyhnder’ 
with a flat form Later came the further de- 
velopment of a ‘form cyhnder,’ with stereo 
or electro plates curved round it, the two 
cyhnders — impression and type — running 
continuously m gear, and the paper being im- 
pressed between them This movement has 
greatly increased the possible speed and out- 
put of prmtmg machmery The first press of 
this type, the rotary press, was mvented by 
Thomas Nelson of Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
Edinburgh, and exhibited, 1851 Almost 
every rotary macbme is designed speaaQy, 
and no general description is possible 
Lithography (commonly called ‘htho’) — 
This process was developed through the dis- 
covery of certain properties of a German 
limestone, called hthographic stone The 
htho process depends on two properties of 
the stone — its absorption of grease and the 
fine pohsh which its surface will take — and on 
the mutual antipathy of grease and water 
The design to be pnnted is drawn on the 
stone in reverse with a greasy ink The stone 
IS then fastened in a machine resembling an 
ordinary flat-bed press The pnnting is done 
as in the latter, with the exception that a 
water-roller goes over the whole stone before 
the ink-rollers are apphed The greasy ink 
of the design repels the water, and none can 
settle on it, but where there is no design, 
the water damps the finely-polished surface 
of the stone The effect of the ihk-roHer js 
exactly the opposite The greasy design free- 
ly takes additional mk, the moist, pohshcd 
surface repds it In this way only those por- 
tions of the printmg surface covered with the 
design receive the necessary ink for pnntmg 
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The alummum rotary prmtmg press for 
prmtmg one side of the paper from a sheet 
of that metal bent around the cyhnder is 
rapidly displacmg the ordinary hthographic 
press, as it more than doubles the output 
An alununum perfectmg press has also been 
mvented Lithography was, until thirty 
years ago, practically the offiy method of 
prmtmg designs and work m colors It is 
now, however, possible to make a raised 
‘plate’ from any design (see Process Wore), 
and pnnt from it by the letterpress method, 
which is cheaper and quicker for large edi- 
tions Lithography by the photo-htho- 
graphic process, and particularly when prmt- 
ed by the off-set process, has recently made 
great stndes and is competing on even terms 
with letterpress pnntmg Off-set prmtmg is 
now by far the most important brandi of 
hthography 

Iktaguo PRnmHG — This method is the 
costliest form of pnntmg The surface con- 
sists of a smooth plate of copper or steel, 
m which depressions are either cut by hand 
with a ‘graver’ (a fine engraver’s chisd) 
or bitten out by aad An ‘mk-ball’ (leather 
pad with a handle), thickly coated with 
mk, IS rubbed over the surface of the plate 
until the depressions are wdl filled with 
mk The surface is then rubbed clean, the 
paper is placed in contact with the plate and 
put mto a cyhnder press The process is 
superior to all others for giving great den- 
sity of color m the dark parts of the plate 
and vanety and contrast m the lighter tmfs 
Music may be set up m type and pnnted 
as letterpress, but the finest music is en- 
graved on a metal plate 

Three-color Work or Trichromatic 
Printing — ^Fully-colored pictures may now 
be’ reproduced m three pnntmgs from three 
plates prmtmg yellow, red, and blue re- 
spectivdy (For the preparation of these 
plates, see Process Work) The most suc- 
cessful fast color-pnntmg press is an Amer- 
ican alummum rotary, prmtmg seven colors 
m perfect register See also Bookbinhing, 
Copyright, Magazines, Publishing and 
Bookselling 

Printing Ink, an mk made from oils or 
varnishes, mixed with lampblack or other 
pigments, and thereafter thoroughly milled 
or ground through steel, granite, or poice- 
1am roller milTs The prmcipal oils used are 
Imseed, poppyseed, hempsecd, resin, and 
mmeral oils The two last, after bemg re- 
fined and punfied with steam, are chiefly 
mixed with ordinary lampblack, and this 
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improvement m prisons took place in Eng- 
land after the change of law, m 1878, which 
placed all prisoners under state control and 
made prison administration umform through- 
out Great Britain The State of New York 
built a prison at Auburn in 1816, and the 
following year Pennsylvania built one at 
Philadelphia These two prisons were destined 
to give their names to the systems known 
everywhere as the Auburn and Pennsylvama 
systems The Auburn system worked the 
convicts in community by day and separated 
them at mght, silence being observed The 
Pennsylvania system gave to each man a 


Albany County Penitentiary Louis D Fils- 
bury, the son of Amos, was supenntendent 
of State pnsons in New York for man} 
years It is said of these three generations 
of prison reformers that they were 'rated 
as the best 'prison keepers in the world’ 
Assoaated with these men at Wethersfield 
and at Albany was Z R Brockway, who 
afterward made a business success of the in- 
dustries of short-term prisoners The reform- 
atory at Elmira, known th^ughoi;t the 
world for its excellent disaphne, was estab- 
lished m 1876, and Mr Brockway for a 
quarter of a century was at the head of it 
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separate cell, with his own exercise yard and 
work in his cell Withm recent years pnsons 
have been improved in construction as well 
as in administration, and in the pnnaples 
on which they are conducted, the result of 
general advance m saence and humamty 
The countnes which lead m this respect are 
Great Bntam, France, and the Umted States 
In the Umted States the pioneer pnson 
reformer was Moses C Pilsbury He initi- 
ated reform m disaphne and made a finan- 
aal success of pnson industnes Later his 
son Amos maugurated a similar industnal 
svstem for short-sentence prisoners in the 


The law establi^ing the so-called indeter- 
minate sentence was passed in New York in 
1877, and it lies at the foundation of the 
Elmira system, the third Amencan prison 
system Since the foundation of the Elmira 
Reformatory numerous reformatory pnsons 
have been organized m the Umted States, 
while the majonty of States have adopted 
an essential r^ormatory feature — ^release on 
parole The system of putting accused per- 
sons on probation, instead of sending them 
to pnson, has been adopted m many places 
with excellent results where there are wisel} 
selected probation officers to keep track of 
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probaUoncrs In all pnsons ^ 

tncs arc earned on, ^rjing amUj drffraent 
iountnes and %Mth diffcrcnl parts ^ 
countries In the United States, for instance, 
Se targe prisons of the North engage in 
nmnufSuiSig In the South, convicts make 
roads, run turpentine camps, and farm in 
World War II, through a special ruling of the 
Attornc) General, Slate pnson industries \ictc 

comerted to war producUon 
The State of New York has erected an 
agncultural prison for women, uhcre thej arc 
uught farmmg, gardening, bee culture, dairy- 
ing, and poulto raising by women 
The pUccs where criminals arc held, noth 
before and after sentence, arc known by 
\'anous names In addition to the rural lock- 
up and the aty pohcc station, to which the 
pnsoncT fe first taken, there arc penal institu- 
tions known as houses of correebon, work- 
houses, bridewells, jails, and penitentiaries 
The word penitentiary is sometimes used as 
a synonym for State pnson, but in other 


Charlton T Lewis, Warren F Spalj^ng, S J 
Barrows, Lewis E Lawes, also Clark and 

Evbank’s Zoelstefi and Corndor 

Pritchett, Henry Smith (1857-1939)1 
U S ailronomcr In 1897 he bcciimc super- 
intendent of the U S Coast and Geodebe 
Suncy In 1900 he was appointed president 
of the Ma«acliu«»clls Institute of Tech- 
nology, resigning m igo6 to become the head 
of the Carnegie Foundation, where he re- 
mained until 1930, later becoming pres 

ementus , , 

Private. All men belonging to the United 

States army who have not attained the grade 
of non-commissioncd ofiicers arc termed ‘pri- 
vates* after they arc bikcn up for regular 
duty with their organirabon, before which 
time they arc called recruits See Armv or 
tkf Uatted States 

Privateering, Privateers, vessels of war 
armed and equipped by private individuals 
and furnished with a commission or license, 
known as, ‘letters of marque,* from the state, 


A svnoDVtn lor OIUIQ pnsunj uui. vwki \ ^ • 

placcsi as in New York, it is a county or to cruise against the shipping of the cncmj 
Sstnet prison where misdemeanant pnson- The commission placed the privateer prarti 

^ ... • . < . _ iliA ^AAfinir A Tn 9 n^l»\\ aT.. ant 


CIS sentenced for short terms arc confined, 
though occasionally' fdons ate impnsoncd 
there Architecturally there is a great divcr- 
^ty in pnsons The first object being safety, 
they are massively constructed, the shops 
and factoncs being within the walls Those 
of the United States, with a few exceptions, 
have corndors outside the cells, so the sun- 
bght must cross the comdor before rcachmg 
the cell Open-work doors prevent pnvacy, 
though giving more access to air and making 
it easier to guard the pnsoners Modem 
pnsons are suppbed with clcctnc hghts, 
baths, good food, hbraries, and excellent 
sanitary arrangements The effort in the 
States most alive to reform is to put all 
convicted pnsoners in State institutions and 
keep jails only for persons detained for trial 
The buildings for reformatones are better 
adapted for their uses than the average pns- 
on They have gymnasiums, sdiool rooms, 
trade sdiools, baths, graded dinuig rooms, 
and special quartets for the different grades 
A diapel 15 an cssenbal feature in every 
pnson, and m many there are three— Prot- 
estant, Roman Catholic, and Jewish In ad- 
dibon to the warden, superintendent, or 
governor of a pnson, a diaplain, a physiaan, 
and instructors are usually attadied to the 
staff See CsmnraEOGT, REroaMATOKtss 
Consult Reports of the Amencan Pnson As- 
soaabon, the wntmgs of E C and F H 
Wines, Z R Bro<A.way, Eugene Smith 


A MV , 

cally on the footing of a man-of-war, and 
allowed the ow'ncrs to keep the pnzes whidi 
they took, also granbng them a certain sum 
for every man of the enemy taken or de- 
stroyed The practice of pnvatcenng grew 
up m the X5th century', and until the middle 
of the 19th century was generally employed 
by naval powers By the Declaration of 
Pans, in 1856, pnvatcenng was abolished so 
far as the powers signatory were concerned, 
and in wars conducted since then, even by 
non^gnatoty powers, no letters of marque 
have been issued Sec Letteks or MAKQbE, 
Haooe Peace CoMrEREiiCE Consult Statbam’s 
Privateers and Privateering (xgio) 

Pnvet, the popular name of several speocs 
of hardy shrubs and small trees belonging 
to the genus Ligustrum (Olcaccae) Thme 
chief value lies in their use for hedges, as 
they stand dicanng remarkably well The 
Japanese privet {L ovaltfohum ) — ^miscalled 
Cahfomia pnvet— is preferable for hedge 
purposes, especially along the seacoast 
Prmlese. la W this term is used to de- 
note (x) certain fundamental political rights 
enjoyed by all abzens, (s) the exemption 
from certain legal or political duties or bur- 
dens enjoyed by a hmited number of atizens 
Privy Council in Bntain is nommally an 
assembly of advisers to the sovereign on 
matters of state At earlier penods of Eng- 
lish history it exerased large powers, but it 
ceased to exercise its ancient functions when 
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the principles of government by cabinet be* 
came firmly established 

Privy Seal. A seal of the Enghsh govern- 
ment which is af]fi\cd to documents not re- 
quiring the Great Seal Sec Shal. 

Prize Fighting. Sec Boxing. 

Prize Money, in the nav>, is the monc^ 
resulting from the capture of an enemy’s 
property at sea and dchvcr> to the govern- 
ment If the prize is lost or destroyed, the 
captors receive only a bounty In 1899 all 
provisions of law authorizing the distribu- 
tion of prize monc}' or the pajment of 
bounty wcic repealed Sec Pairr 01 War 
Consult Oppcnhcim’s IntcniaUonal Law 
(1905-6) 

Prize of War is property captured by a 
bclbgcrcnt at sea, cither from vessels of the 
hostile nation or from vessels violating neu- 
trality, or from subject vessels having deal- 
ings with the enemy Down to the middle 
of the 19th century not only enemy ships 
and enemy goods, but neutral goods in ene- 
my ships and neutral ships cari^'ing enemy 
goods were often made prize of war The 
Declaration of Pans established the rule, 
now generally followed by non-signatory 
powers, that the neutral flag covers enemy 
goods except those contraband of war, and 
that, with the same exception, neutral goods 
m enemy ships arc exempt from seizure (Sec 
Contraband or War ) The nght to pnze is 
determined by a prize court accordmg to the 
rules of international law, in the absence of 
provisions in the municipal law governing 
such courts I 

Proa, or Prau, a boat used by the natives 
of the Ladronc Islands and other islands in 
the Malay Archipelago and the China Sea j 
One side of the boat is round or bilge shaped, 
while the other is fiat and perpendicular It 
IS also fitted with an outrigger The sail is 
triangular or lateen shaped and of great size 

Probabiliam, a doctrme of Roman Catho- 
lic ethics, devdoped mainly by Jesuit theo- 
logians It IS an application of the jundical 
axiom that a doubtful law is not binding, 
and is to the effect that When there exists 
a theoretical doubt or controversy as to the 
obligation of a moral law in a given case, 
one may safely follow in practice a truly 
probable opinion against the law, even 
though the opposite opinion be more prob- 
able 

Probabilities, Chances, or the Theory 
of Averages. To asagn a number which 
measures the probabihty of a future event 
may at first seem impossible, and vet the 


whole business of many large insurance com- 
panies is mainly based upon the methods of 
assigning such a number When it is cer- 
tain that a future event mil take plate, or 
will not take place, a fixed number is selected 
for each case to indicate that then the prob- 
ability amounts to certaint> , and these two 
measures are the limits of our scale Will 
the sun nsc to-morrou morning in the cast? 
Probability = z, ccrtaint> in favor Will 
full moon be seen to-morron morning in the 
cast? Probabihty = o, certainty against Be- 
tween these two limiting numbers, o and i, 
lies the number (a proper fraction) which 
measures the probabihty of any undeaded 
event An important extension of the theoiy 
is that the probability of two independent 
events both occurring is measured by the 
product of their separate probabilities The 
most important of all the app^cations of thr 
theory of probability is in the calculation of 
life insurances and annuities During the 
early part of the i8th century the celebrated 
London mathcmatiaan Dc Moivrc>construct- 
cd a formula of great simplicit}' which is 
still available, although largely superseded 
by elaborate ‘tables of mortahty' which have 
since been compiled in all comraeraal coun- 
tries Some of the higher applications of the 
doctrine of probability require a knowledge 
of the infinitesimal calculus, and arc of in- 
terest only to experts 

Probang, in surgery, an instrument used 
to force foreign bodies mto the stomadi 
when they arc fixed in the esophagus so as 
to cause choking 

Probate, the proof of a will before a proper 
court. Upon the death of a person leaving 
a will, it IS the duty of the person or persons 
theicin named as executors to offer the will 
for probate In most of the United States 
separate courts, known as Surrogate’s or 
Probate Courts, are mamtained for this pur- 
pose When the will is offered, a citation or 
notice is issued, directed to all the heirs and 
next of kin of the deceased who would haver 
taken his property if he had died mtestate, 
announang the day on which the will is to 
be probated, if no objection is made 
th' day mentioned, the parties thus ated, 
or any of them, may appear and object to 
the probate of the will on various grounds. 
If no objections arc interposed to the pr^ 
bate, or if the objections are finally dismissed 
and the will declared a valid instrifinent, 
it IS admitted to probate See AnMnnsiaA- 
TOR, Executor, Wizi. 

Probate Court is a tribunal exero^g jur<- 
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isdiction in questions rdating to the probate 
of tvills, the admi^tcation of property left 
by intestates, the mane^cment of testamen- 
tary trusts, the guardianship of infants, and 
similar matters A Probate Judge is com- 
monly called a Surrogate, and m some States 
the tribunal itsdf is kno\m as a Surrogate’s 
court See Couais, SumocATES 
Probation, a plan whereby adults who 
have been coovirted of crime or children 
who have been declared dehnquent are set 
at hberty by the court, without confinement 
m a prison or reformatory, under the watch- 
care and supervision of a probation officer, 
who occupies the position of a friendly guar- 
dian or adviser, and who is responsible to 
the court for the good conduct and reforma- 
tive progress of the probationer 
The probation of adults was first estab- 
lished by law m Massachusetts m 1878 All 
of these laws are established on ^e theory 
that the reformation of the criminal is the 
most effective protection to soaety, and that 
m the early stages of cnminahty, reforma- 
tion is mudi more probable if the mdividual 
is allowed to hve under normal circum- 
stances, with the advice and guidance of a 
probation officer, than if he is placed in the 
abnormal conditions of prison Me, and then 
turned loose with the handicap of a jail 
bird’s reputation As in the case of adult 
probation, juvenile probation was tried out 
for twenty years m Massachusetts before it 
was adopted by other States In the early 
days of probation, both adult and juvenile, 
the idea prevailed that almost any one would 
do for a probation officer In recent years, 
however, there has been a gradual recogm- 
tion of the fact that high character, fidelity, 
good sense, and knowledge of human nature 
Me essential qualifications, and there has 
been a steady advance m the quality of the 
seroce The work of probation for womai 
and prls is more difficult than that for men 
imd boys Nearly all of those who are 
brought mto court have had an unmoral 
experience, and the problem is not an easy 
rae The difficulty is moreased by the de- 
fective mentahty of a large portion of the 
female probationers-probably 20 to 25 per 
^t It goes without saymg that- women 
™ guB nmst have women probation offi- 
who should be of unusual wisdom, na- 
tience, and tact 

^batiott After Death, a theological 
to which the gospel is 
pr^ed to men after death, and they are 
placed on trial cither for a stated tms or 


until they shall have acc^ted salvation. Hie 
idea of probation is not to be confused with 
that of purgatory, the object of which is the 
purification of the faithful after death 
Probationer, one who is on probation 
Problems, m mathematics, are proposi- 
tions m whidi some operation or construc- 
tion IS required, or in which a proof of some 
statement is demanded 
Proboseidea See Elephant. 

Proboscis Monkey {Nasahs larvatus ) , or 
Nose Ape, a monkey nearly related to the 
langur, but found only m the island of Bor- 
neo The speaal peculiarity is the great elon- 
gation of the flexible nose of the adult male, 
which readies the proportions of a pro- 
boscis 


Probns, Marcus Aurelins (d 82), emper- 
or of Borne, was bom m Sinmum, Pannonia 
By the Emperor Taatus he was appointed 
governor of the Asiatic possessions of Rome, 
and on the death of Tacitiis he assumed the 
purple, and was enthusiastically hailed em- 
peror by all dasses (276 ad) He defeated 
the Goths, qudled the robbers of Hauna, 
and made peace with the Persians at their 
request 


rroceaure, a general 


methods of proceeding and carrying on an 
action at law, from its commencement to 
final judgment and final process thereon, in- 
duding the rules of pleading, evidence, and 
general practice The term is more common- 
ly used, however, to deagnate the various 
steps in an action, the rules of evidence and 
pleadmg being important subjects in them- 
sdves The procedure m actions varies con- 
aderably as to forms and details m the dif- 
ferent States of the Umted States, but cer- 
tam essential steps are common m all The 
common law ^em of pleadmg and prac- 
tice, as it existed and was enforced in the 
onginal thirteen colonies, prevails in the 
vanous courts of the United States and m 
many States, with modifications 
The first step is the issuance and service 
of process notifying the defendant of the 
commencement of the action The defendant 
should enter his appearance by service of a 
notra on the plaintiff’s attorney or filmp it 
with the derk of court, or file or serve a 
wnttOT answer or demurrer If he defaiflts 
the plMtiff may enter judgment, either with 
or without leave of court, according to the 
Mture of the^e If an answer or demurrer 
IS served or filed, the case is then at i^^e 

party may have it placed upon 
the calendar of the proper court The cause 
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IS usually given a number and awaits its 
turn m being reached for tnal Meanwhile, 
certain motions relating to the pleadings may 
be made, to make them more defimte, or 
for a bill of particulars of the claim The 
trial IS usually before a judge and jury if 
issues of fact are involved, or before a judge 
only if an issue of law is raised by a demur- 
rer, or if it IS an equity case After verdict 
a motion for a new trial may be made, and 
an appeal taken from the ruling of the court 
if adverse In most states there are at least 
two appellate courts to which a case may 
be taken, one, of course, being higher than 
the other If a judgment rendered in a tnal 
court IS reversed by an appellate court, it is 
usually sent back for a new tnal If the 
judgment is sustained, the final process of 
execution is generally issued to collect the 
judgment, or if it is an injunction it is made 
permanent See Plea, PLEAniNG Constdt 
Martin, Ctvd Ptocedwe at Common Law; 
Pomeroy, Code Remedies 
Process. A general term including all writs, 
summons, warrants, subpoenas, and other 
mandates of a court, which may be executed 
by an officer of the court, or any person spe- 
cially authonzed by a court or judiaal offi- 
cer See Pleading, Proceduke 
P rocessions occupied an important posi- 
tion in the wor^ip of the mediseval churdi, 
as they do at the present time m the Church 
of Rome St Chiysostom is credited with 
the introduction of ecclesiastical processions, 
at Constantmople in 398, m opposition to 
certain Arian demonstrations 
Process Work is the name given to the 
modem chemical and mechamcal methods 
of prepanng surfaces for printing designs 
and illustrations Almost all process work is 
primarily dependent upon photography 
With its assistance process work produces 
surfaces of the three kinds used m printing 
— VIS raised or relief surface, level or plano- 
graphic surface, depressed or intaglio sur- 
face For the reproduction of designs and 
illustrations process has largely superseded 
hand work It is divided into two mam 
branches — ^the reproduction of subjects in 
‘black and \ihite’, i e solid black designs on 
a white ground, and of subjects m ‘light and 
shade’, such as photographs and wash draw- 
ings, contaimng not onl\ sohd black and 
pure white but many intermediate graj tints 
The former class is the easier ‘Light-and- 
shade’ reproductions are more difficult It 15 
obvious thit black ink applied all over a 
pnnting surface cannot print the innumer- 


able gray tints which make up the hght and 
shade of a picture It is possible, however, 
to give the effect of tints by prm^g masses 
of black through which the white paper is 
allowed to appear in varying proporbons 
In photogravure, and m other intaglio proc- 
esses, also, the tints are produced by the ac- 
tion of more or less light on a chemical skin 
with which the pnnting surface is coated 
The ordinary process used for reproduang 
photographs or wash drawings (called 'half- 



Ught, medium and dark tints 
as obtained by wood engraving 
(Upper) and half-tone process 
(Lower) 

tone’) proceeds on an entirely different and 
still more mgemous method The negative is 
made through a ruled screen of glass, and in 
the process of photography this screen breaks 
up the tints of the original into dots and lines 
of such a size and at such a distance from 
each other as to give the effect of tmts of the 
depth required The processes generally used 
for ‘black-and-white’ work can also produce 
tints In addition to photographj, process 
work depends on the action of light on a 
film of gelatin or similar substance iibcn 
treated with bichromate of potash, and on the 
mordant or biting action of aads on vanous 
metals Photo-lithography (the parent of al. 
process) i^ the process of making photo- 
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graphic pnnts of 'bladcrand-white* subjects 
on paper coated with sensitized gelatin, ink- 
ing these pnnts, and transferring them to the 
hthographic stone In this way much copy- 
ing of designs hy hand drawmg upon the 
stone was avoided 

Lme-etching— The last process led natu- 
rally to hn&^tching Lme-etcbing has dis- 
placed every other process for the cheap and 
rapid reproduction of designs whidi do not 
contam h^t and shade As in photohth- 
ogcaphy, a hght-and-shade effect can be se- 
cured, provided that the original itself con- 
tains that effect m hnes or dots— not m 
wadies The hne-etdimg process has now 
'been unproved by pnnting from the negative 
direct on the zmc plate, instead of prmting 
on paper and transferring to zmc 

The half-tone process faithfully repro- 
duces hght and shade m a copper block suit- 
able for raised pnnting The discovery of 
'half-tone' is the chief cause of the great m- 
crease of illustration m books and magazmes 
The pnntmg and the bihng of the zmc plate 
are the same as m Ime-etchmg Process was 
early applied to the production by photo- 
graphy and etching of metal surfaces for de- 
pressed or mtagho prmting Bi this group of 
processes the design must be bitten away in- 
stead of being left m relief, so the photo- 
graphic prmting of the plate must be done 
from a posiUve or reverse negative A simi- 
lar process called rotogravure was brought 
out m the Umted States m 1912 In flue 
process illostrations with accompanymg text 
are etdied on copper cyhnders and printed on 
a rotary machme This pnnts both sides of 
die paper sunultaneously at a speed of 3^ 
impressions per hour This process is used 
estensivdy m newspaper art supplements 
and illustrated weekhes 


The latest devdopment has been the 
vention of three-color process work, 
which fully-colored pictures are placed 
the photographer's screen, and three n 
tiw made through different colored 
ptoced m front of the camera lens Eac 
negatives is then used for maku 
Mf-tone Mock, and the three blocks-pi 
6^ yellow, red, and blue respechvely, 
above the other— produce a faithful r« 
^tahon of the ongmal See Verfas 
^3d ed 1904), Von H 
PhotograMy, Jenkm’s U 

v/ JrnOtO»eitorgnt9Hn 


Praeida, isl 9 Italy, w of Gulf of 
tttrom mainland It is of volcan 
inc capital of same name, also k 


Sanao Cattolico, has a good harbor The 
island was formerly owned by John of Fro- 
ada, the chief msbgator of the Sicilian 
Vespers, p 14,440 

Proclamation. The announcement of some 
state matter or law to the public, usually by 
the duef executive of a nation, state, or mu- 
niapahty It is generally confined to the 
announcement of some executive act, as the 
fixing of a day for general thankspving See 
Statute 

Proelus (412-485), a philosopher of the 
Neo-Platomc school, was a native of Con- 
stantinople, but qoent most of bis hfe ai 
Athens In philosophy he attempted to blend 
Aristotle'^ logic with the Neo-Platomc spec- 
ulations The most important of his works 
are commentaries on the Ttmaus and other 
works of Plato 

Proene. See Philomela. 

Proconsul, m anaent Rome, a consul who 
had his power prolonged beyond his 
ordinary year of office, which practice 
arose in 327 bc, from the necessity of 
keeping several armies m the fidd and pro- 
iongmg the command of a victorious general 
A proconsul was supreme m his provmce, 
and earned on war on bis own authonfy 

Procop, Andrew (c 1380-1434), a Bohe- 
mian monk, who went over to the TTtiaaffwt, 
and after the death of Ziska (1424) became 
leader of the Tabontes, the more fana t ir aJ 
I party of that sect He wrought great havoc 
among the towns and villages of Austria, 
Silesia, Saxony, and Franronia and defeated 
several 'crusading' imperialist armies that 
were sent agamst him, espeaally at Taus m 
1431 

Procrustes, m anaent Gredc legend, a rob- 
ber of Attica, whose real name was Polype- 
mon or Damastes He invited strangers 
to his house, and then forced thnin mto a 
bed, if they were too tall for it, he hewed 
off their hmbs, if too diort, be stretched 
them until they died 

Procter, Bryan Waller (1787-1874), 
Enghsh poet and biographer, bom at Leeds 
Procter wrote under the pseudonym 'Barry 
Cornwall,' an imperfect anagram of his 
name His Poetwal Works have had a wide 
circulation in the XJ S as well as in Eub- 
land ® 


Proctor. The name apphed to an attorney 
in wclesiastical and admiralty courts in Eng- 
Imd and m admiralty courts m the Umted 
States See Attobnev 

w^*r*S^*^* Richard Anthony (1837-88), 
Engh* astronomer, bom m Chdsea, Lon- 
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don He lectured m 1884 and 1887, and re- 
moved with his family in the latter year 
to Florida Proctor’s researches mto the 
theory of the solai corona and the rotation 
period of Mars proved of great value His 
numerous works, ably and luadly written, 
mdude Satmn and Ins System (1865), Half- 
hours with the Stats (1887), and The Orbs 
Atound Us (1872) 

Procurator. The name commonly used in 
Glasgow and the surrounding districts for 
a law-agent or sohcitor 

Procurator Fiscal (Scots law), a pubhc 
prosecutor 

Procyon, the Lessei Dog-star, = a Cams 
Mmons, a star of 048 magnitude, with a 
spectrum intermediate between those of 
Sinus and of the sun The bnght star is five 
times more luminous than the sun 

Prodicus, anaent Greek sophist, was a na- 
tive of Ceos, and lived probably from about 
480 to a httle after 400 bc He appears 
prominently m Plato’s Protagotas 

Professor. A title among the Romans ap- 
plied to public teachers of grammar and 
rhetoric, and in the universities of the mid- 
dle ages synonymous with doctot or magis- 
trate In the modern university the profes- 
sor IS the head instructor in a department, 
responsible for its conduct, and holdmg a 
seat in the faculty With the growth of the 
colleges, the ranks of adjunct, assistant, and 
assoaate professor have been created, differ- 
entiated by their responsibihties and fimc- 
tions from tutors, assistants and instructors, 
who usually have no voice in the manage- 
ment 01 the department 

Profit a Prendre. A nght to enter on the 
land of another, and to take some profit 
from it It may be a nght madent to the 
ownership of land, or it may be held in gross 
without any estate to support it It may be 
created by prescription Sec Easemeitt , 
consult Jones, Easements 

Profits, according to common usage, de- 
note comprehensivdy the return obtained 
from business enterprise, after deduction of 
the gross expenses Adam Smith, writing be- 
fore the industnal revolution, naturally re- 
garded profits as varying strictly according 
to the amount of stock or capital employed, 
and as wholly distinct from the wages of 
inspection and direction It was no less 
natural that the Amencan economist, F A 
Walker, writing toward the end of the igth 
century, snould wi^ to confine the term 
profits to the reward for the work of the 
employer as such, and to establish a ngid 


disUdction between the remuneration for 
buaness enterprise and interest op the cap- 
ital used J S Mill, on the other hand, 
whose book appeared m the middle of the 
19th century, stated that there were three 
component elements m proSts, which were 
interest on capital, insurance against nsk, 
and wages of superintendence, or earnings of 
management Recent studies in economic 
theory distinguish another element m profits, 
VIS , the gams that accrue to certain employ- 
ers through the introduction to new methods, 
or through sudden expansion of the demand 
for goods Profits from such sources are 
temporary in then: nature, the general adop- 
tion of improvements, with the resultant fall 
in pnees, reducing profits to a minimum See 
Capital, Interest, Monopolies, Profit 
Sharing 

Consult Walker’s Wages Question, Bage- 
hot’s Economic Studies, Clark’s Dtstnbutton 
of Wealth, Carver’s Distribution of Wealth, 
Seligman’s Principles of Economics, Epstein 
& Clark, Source-Book fot the Study of In- 
dustrial Profits (U S Dept Com , 1932) , A 
B Adams, Profits, Progress and Prospetity 
(1927) , Fairchild, Profits or Prosperityt 

(1932) 

Prpfit Sharing, a modification of the wage 
I system, under which the workman receives 
m addition to ordmary wages, a stipulated 
proportion of the profits of the enterprise 
In true profit sharing the amount to be dis- 
tributed varies with and depends upon 'the 
net profits or upon the amount of dividends 
paid to stockholders, the proportion of prof- 
its to be distributed is definitely determmed 
in advance, the benefits of the plan are ex- 
tended to at least onc-third of the total num- 
ber of employees, and employees other than 
executive and clerical are included, and the 
method of dcterimmng individual shares is 
known, at least in a general way, to the par- 
tiapating employees 

The term Profit Sharing is also applied, 
though less correctly, to plans whereby the 
profits’ arc shared with less than one-third of 
the total persons employed As a rule, the 
distnbution among the several employees is 
m proportion to the annual wage received by 
eadi In the earher profit-sharing exp^Ti' 
ments, the dividend to labor was made m 
the form of a cash payment or bonus, and 
this form is still largely employed However, 
many profit shanng firms have adopted the 
pohey of crediting a bonus to the workman 
to be withdra'wn by him only after a stated 
period of service In the plan most favored 
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by etaployers, the dividend to labpr is de- 
clared at stated penods, but in the form of 
stock m the company In a study made by 
the hictropohtan Life Insurance Company 
(i926-a7), It appeared that out of 87 firms 
m Unit^ States, Canada and England which 
had bad cspencnce with profit shanng, 15 
had discontinued it and 72 had suriuicd dull 
penods Most executnes who replied to the 
questionnaire found the system satisfactory 
as tending to stabilize the working forces, 
prevent strikes and eliminate waste 
The chief arguments brought forward 
against the system by employers, besides its 
failure to secure increased cffiaency , arc that 
competitive conditions usually preclude the 
long contmuance of any profit in excess of 
a fair return on capital, and that it is unjust 
for labor to dare in the profits when it 
does not dare in the loss or nsk of the busi- 
ness Profit shanng is not favored by leaders 
of organized labor for these reasons The 
workers have no voice in the management, 
they annot check the accuracy of profit re- 
ports, It is an unstable factor in industnal 
life, subject to change at employers’ whims, 
to modification or abolition with change of 
management, death of employer, or dissolu- 
boa of the business Above all, it is de- 
signed to keep wages down, arrest the mili- 
tancy of the workers, and halt the advance 
of trade umonism Modem profit shanng 
may be said to have originated in France 
about the middle of the 19th Centuiy The 
greatest success in England has been en- 
countered m the gas business, where only one 
out of 34 plans put mto operation fait^ 
Profit ^nng m the United States is 
comparatively late devdopment In 1867 the 
Bay State Shoe and Leather Company of 
Worcester, Mass, began the division of as 
jwr cent of the net profits to its employees, 
o»^mng until 1873, when a strike for 
hiper wages caused its abandonment In 
1923 there wwe 100 profit shanng concerns, 
but smee the depression from 1929 many 
firms were compelled to abandon the scheme 
The U S Stfid Corporation adopted its 
^an of profit dianng in 1903 Only the 
mgber class employees— those upon whose 
faithful performance of duties the successful 
operation of the works depends— are allowed 
to^cipate The plan of the Ford Motor 
Worto was mtroduced m 1914, and involves 
tne di^trotioa to over *5,000 employees of 
we-half the estunated net annual profits to 
w added to the usual wages m the form of 


_ bonus Sec Bo^vs, Co-ovcaAnoK, Om- 
ACC PcvsiONs; iKsuRAN'cr, IvDUSTRiAt. Con- 
sult Bunitt, Profit Shanng (191S) 

Program Music comprises that class of 
musical compontion which depends for its 
effect upon the litcraiy' scheme or program 
on which it is ba«cd While pure or absolute 
music dc\ clops organically from the inherent 
qualities of musical c\prcs«ion, program 
music requires the accompaniment of the 
‘book’—fg, the Don Quixote of Richard 
Strauss The term is also applied to compo- 
sitions of concert-hall scope 
Progreso, seaport town, Mc\ico, Uic prin- 
apal port of entri and centre of distribu- 
tion for the state of Yucatan, 25 m n of 
M£nda, p $^000 

Progression, in mathcmatioi See Series. 
Progression, in music, is applied to the 
changes from note to note in melody, to the 
«ucccssion of chbrds in harmony , and to the 
motion of parts in compo^tions of a contra- 
puntal nature See CouMfnroist; Har- 

ilOSY 

Progressive Party, an American political 
parly formed in 1912 to secure direct popu- 
lar control of elections and legislation m the 
Slates and nation, to bnng within Federal 
jurisdiction problems too difficult to be dealt 
with by individual Stales, to cstabhsii a 
strong national regulation of interstate cor- 
porations, and, broadly' speaking, a larger 
measure of social and industnal justice 
The Progressive Parly had its immediate 
ongin in the Repubhean National Conven- 
tion held in Chicago June 18-23, 191J, m a 
controversy between the adherents of for- 
mer President Theodore Roosevdt and of 
President Wilham H Taft, candidates for the 
Presidential nomination In the Convention, 
the dcasion of the National Committee in 
seating a large number of contested delegates 
resulted in the exclusion of many Roosevelt 
supporters, and Taft was renominated by a 
rote of 56t to 107— 344 delegates signifying 
their disapproval of the action of the Com- 
mittee by refudng to vote 
On June 22, 1912, a number of the Roose- 
velt delegates hdd an independent meeting 
in Chicago, and laid the foundation for the 
formation of the Progressive Party On 
August 5, the first National Progressive Con- 
vention met in Chicago, in response to a 
well-known men from 40 
States Theodore Roosevdt of New York 
^ nonnnated for Preddent, and Governor 
Hiram Johnson of Cabfonua for Vice-Ptesi- 
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dent In the Presidential elections of 1912, 
the total popular vote for the three leading 
candidates was 13,879,142 Of this number, 
Roosevelt received 4,106,247, as compared 
with 6,291,776 for Woodrow Wilson, the 
successful Democratic candidate, and 3,481,- 
X 19 for Wilham H Taft, the Repubhean can- 
didate for re-election 

The State elections of 19x4 revealed a con- 
siderable decline in power of the Progressive 
Party, and a movement for reunion with the 
Republican Party was inaugurated In X916 
the Progressive Committee endorsed the can- 
didacy, of Mr Hughes, m accordance with 
the expressed wishes of Colonel Roosevdt 

See Uktted States, History, Reptibexcak 
Party 

Prohibition, in law, is a wnt issued by a 
superior court, directed to the judge 
parties at action in a court of inferior juris- 
diction, requiring them to stop immediatdy 
the prosecution of the action or proceeding 
The writ is granted only where tte inferior 
court has exceeded, or threatens to exceed, its 
jurisdiction 

Prohibition, the policy of prohibiting by 
law the sale and manufacture of alcohohe 
beverages In the United States, the first 1 
prohibitory law was enacted m Maine in 
1846 About 1880 the movement spread to 
the Middle West, at the opening of the 20th 
century it invaded the Southern States, and 
in more recent years many of the Western 
States entered the prohibition hst On Jan 
I, 19191 tbc following States and terntones 
had full prohibition Alaska and Porto Rico, 
Alabama, Anzona, Arkansas, Colorado, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Michigan, 
Mmnesota (effective xgzo) , Mississippi, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, North Carolma, North Dakota, 
Ohio (effective May 20, 1919), Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Carohna, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wyoming (effective Jan i, 
1920) 

With the establishment of the Parcels Post, 
in 19ZI, a movement began in Congress for 
the protection of the 'dry' States, and a bill 
was passed forbidding consignments of hquor 
from any State to an individual residmg m 
another State, and making all ^ipments of 
hquor subject to the pohee power of the 
State at the border hne On July i, 1917, no 
less than 23 States became 'bone dry’ when I 
the Reed Amendment to the Post Office Ap- 
propriation bill went into effect, prohibiting I 


the dipment of hquor into any territory 
where its manufacture or sale is prohibited, 
while 1 1 other States were partially affected 
Two Federal prohibition enactments were die 
direct outgrowth of conditions during the 
World War (1914-18) The Food Control 
Act forbade the use, after Sept 8, 1917, of 
food materials in the production of disced 
spirits for beverage purposes, and empow- 
ered the President to place similar restne- 
tions on the manufacture of malt and vinous‘ 
hquors (see Food Control) The Emergency 
Agricultural Appropriation Act, for stimulat- 
mg agncultural production, signed by Presi- 
dent Wilson, Nov x8, 1918, earned a War- 
time Piohtbttion nder providmg for nation- 
wide prohibition of the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating drinks from July i, 1919, un- 
til after the signing of peace and the com- 
plete demobihzation of Ae army 
On Aug 1, 1917, the U S Senate by a vote 
of 63 to 20 passed the Sheppard resolution 
calling for a vote of the legislatures of the 
48 States upon a constitutional amendment 
for nation-wide prohibition By Jan 16, 
19x9, the proposed amendment had been rati- 
fied by 36 States On Jan 29, it was ac- 
cordmgly proclaimed by the Acting Secretary 
of State, Frank L Polk, a vahd part of the 
Constitution of the Umted States Subse- 
quently ten more States voted for ratification 
The terms of the Amendment made it effec- 
tive one year from ratification, but since the 
Wartime Prohibition Act went mto force 
July I, 1919, national prohibition in the 
Umted States may be said to date from that 
time The Volstead Act, giving Congress pow- 
er to enforce the measure, became effective 
Jan 16, 1920 Accordmg to the Volstead 
Act, ‘hquor,’ or ‘mtoxicatmg liquor,’ was de- 
fined as indudmg 'alcohol, brandy, whisky, 
rum, gm, beer, ale, porter, and wme, and in 
addition thereto any spirituous, vinous, malt, 
or fermented hquor, hqmds, and compounds, 
contammg one-half of one per centum, or 
more, of alcohol by volume, whidi are fit 
for use for beverage purposes ’ The Volstead 
Act further defined the terms of the amend- 
ment, provided for certam exemptions, in- 
cluding wme for sacramental purposes, pat- 
ent medicmes, toilet preparations, etc , made 
provision for the granting of permits for the 
legitimate use of mtoxicatmg hquors, and 
entrusted the investigation of violabons of 
the Amendment to 'the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, his assistant, agent, and in- 
spectors,’ such violations to be reported to 
the U S Attorney for the district m whidi 
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cominiUcd, who was diargcd with the dutj 
of prosecuting the offenders 
In order to rtri3‘ out this last proM&ion 
there was created in the Bureau of Internal 
Re\cnuc a speaal organiration, Known as 
the Prohibition nnforccmcnl Unit, under a 
Prohibition Commissioner, subordinate to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, who in 
turn was subject to tlic Sccrctar}* of the 
Treasurv On April 30, 1934. the U S Su- 
preme Court handed down a decision that 
the iSth Amendment and the National Pro- 
hibition (Volstead) Act applied to all mer- 
chant vessels, both domestic and foreign, 
when within the territorial waters of tlic 
United States except in transit through the 
Panama Canal, and thc> did not applv to 
domestic vc»ck when bevond these watcr- 
Thc chief obstacle to prohibition in the 
past was the vvidcl> prevailing idea that it 
IS hostile to the purpose of the Con<titution 
and the etiiics of personal hbertv Another 
argument adopted again«t it^ being earned 
into cficct wa« that prohibition 11 the parent 
of iltiat liquor traffic and cnormouMv acen- 
vates the dnnk evil Still another was the 
loss of that enormous revenue from the salt 
of intoxicants by which manj public inctitu- 
Uons of social, charitable, and educational 
utility are maintained or great!} aided. 
Over against these critiasms the advo&ites 
of prohibition asserted that neither the mil - 


CIS nor sellers of beer and other intovicanl' 
orovidc such revenue, that it comes out ol 
consumers, who b} their consumption an 
made non-producers to a burdensome extent 
that pauperism, enme, and vice arc the di- 
of such consumption, and thai 
these cost the taxpa}crs many times mon 
than any sum the liquor traffic ever claims t< 
pay Regardless of the controverMal theoret- 
ical aspects of prohibition, the national gov- 
emment prosecuted its enforcement with i 
ngor temporized only by the extent of it 
available funds, but a success contingent 11 
on a varying local receptivity 
The prohibition years, however, were bj 
no means arid Considered as more than s 
joke was the common remark that 'Prohibi 
uon is better than no liquor ’ The 'better 
^nonc too good home brew, flavonni 
“tocts, bay rum, hair tomes, a variety o 
mcdianal preparaUons, and alcohol of ques 
bonablc gmealogy (as well as industrial al 
^ol rendered, m theory, impotable am 
^ poisoned by the government) caused 

‘**®**‘s> “»d maxi! 
esses of bhndness After 1984 the chief sup 


ply came from diverted indu«trial alcohol In 
1936, it wa« estimated, 6o/x>opoo gnllons 
were «o diverted, for the delcclation of 
'spexKcasv* patrons or home tllbbcr^, in the 
form either of 'cut' or synthetic liquor The 
profits from this cvcntuall} highly organ- 
ized trade in illegal liquor, and from illiat 
brewing and distilling, enabled a large enm- 
mxl element to extend their operation^ to 
mans equally well developed rockets. 

A comprehensive survey of the prohibition 
situation was contained in the final report of 
the \Vickcr»h'im Commi««ion, presented to 
President Hoover on Jan 19, 1931. Thecom- 
mi«ton. rend the rcjiort, vv.xs oi)po«cd to re- 
peal of the Ciiditcenth Amendment, to rc- 
tam of the saloon, to the I'cderal or State 
governments' going into the liquor business, 
to legalization of beer and wines Some of 
the commisMon favored further trial of the 
eighteenth \mcndmrnt in its existent form, 
others considered it to have alrendv been 
demonstrated as unenforceable, all agreed 
that if revised it should permit Congress to 
determine national jiohcy with respect to the 
liquor traffic (something forbidden by the 
Constitution) 

Public dissatisfaction became manifest 
from the beginning of the ‘drv’ era in 1920, 
and the prohibition cxpencncc of the United 
States ran the same course as ji did in nJI 
other countries where a similar attempt was 
made Prom about 1907 to 1920 the tide of 
sentiment seemed to favor, after 1925 it op- 
posed, prohibition Polls of the iMcrary Dt- 
gfst in 1930 and 1932 further lUuxtratcd the 
popular desire for repeal or reform Dwight 
Morrow in 1930 joined the repcalists, and 
many other prominent citizens, notably John 
D Rockefeller Jr, followed suit (For the 
important political aspects of the prohibition 
issue see Uniti b Statw History ) 

The hast Tamc-duck' Congress failed to 
pass beer legislation, in spite of Democratic 
efforts It did, however, agree on a resolution 
for the repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, which Secretary Stimson on Feb 21, 
* 933 , submitted to the States for ratifica- 
tion by State conventions to be called for 
rac purpose In March the rcstnctions on 
the prescription of medicinal liquor were 
withdrawn On Apnl 7 Icgahzed beer went 
on sale in nearly half the States 

the first 

State to ratify the Twenty-first AmendmeS 
Convention after convenUon followed this 

® only by 

North and South Carolina, with Utah's 
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favorable vote, the 36th, on December 5 the 
Eighteenth Amendment was read out of ex- 
istence The return of hquor immediately 
raised a number of complex problems, sudi 
as the manner and division of control by tiie 
Federal and State governments, the protec- 
tion of dry States against the importation 
of liquor, taxation, the ehmmation of the 
bootlegger and the speakeasy, the prevention 
of the return of the generally unwanted 
saloon By the date of repeal several Stapes 
had already prepared regulations, usually of 
a liberal nature, for the retail sale and con- 
sumption of hquors Federal control was 
vested in a newly-created Federal Alcohol 
Control Administration, headed by Joseph 
H Choate Jr Under the distillers’ code 
signed by President Roosevelt, the FACA 
could revise the prices fixed by the hquor in- 
dustry, control production and distribution 
through a quota system, and hold tight rem 
over all phases of the industry Import re- 
stnctions and quota system embodied m a 
marketing agreement with the Department 
of Agriculture were to control the supply of 
hard hquor Thus, in the midst of the travail 
accompanying the birth of a new one, ended 
a significant phase of American soaal life 
Under the Canadian Constitution, juris- 
diction in the matter of the control or prohi- 
bition of the hquor traffic is divided between 
the Dominion and the provincial govern- 
ments and provinces have power to regulate 
or prohibit the sale of liquor withm their own 
boundancs In Canada, as in the United 
States, the prohibition cause was advanced 
by the war Frovinaal prohibition, which 
had been adopted in Prince Edward Island 
in 1900 and in Nova Scotia in 1910 was in 
1929 abandoned, as the result of popular 
vote, m favor of government control. New 
Brunswick, which adopted prohibition in 
19x7, hkcwise changed to State control 
In Ontario provinaal prohibition was 
adopted by the Icgidature in 1916 but m 
1937 it was repealed in favor of strict gov- 
ernment control of liquor sales under a per- 
mit system, mth sale in hotels, clubs, or by 
the glass in drinking establishments forbid- 
den The go\ernraent monopoly in all the 
provinces has made the liquor traffic a souicc 
of considerable revenue Noiihcre in Canada 
is the manufacture of intoxicating liquors 
prohibited, and exportation b> brewers and 
distillers is nowhere forbidden 
Ollur Coiir tries — Dunne World War I 
(1914-iS) the dnnk problem recened seri- 
ous attention from man\ national go\cm- 


ments Followmg the war. Great Bntain 
enacted the Intoucatmg Liquor Bill, forbid- 
dmg the sale of intoxicating hquor to any 
person under 18 years of age Northern Ire- 
land and the Isle of Man passed similar in- 
toxicating hquor measures providmg for the 
Sunday dosmg of hquor shops and sethng 
an age limit for purchasers 
In X919 Norway adopted partial prohibi- 
tion under which the side of beer and wines 
was permitted Sweden in a national refer- 
endum m X922 defeated prohibition by a 
margin of 35,000 votes Under the Bratt sys- 
tem for restnetmg the hquor traffic in that 
country, the Wine and Spints Central is the 
only organization havmg the right to manu- 
facture and sdl hquor wholesale All profits 
above 5 per cent from the sale of alcohohe 
hquors go to the government Estonia tned 
prohibition dunng the World War but subse- 
quently changed to a system like Sweden’s 
In Fmland prohibition, which went into ef- 
fect in 19x9, resulted in conditions much like 
those in the Umted States, and was aban- 
doned in X932 as the result of a referendum 
in which 70 5 per cent of the voters demand- 
ed repeal A new law provided for strict gov- 
ernmental regulation, as in Sweden, and set 
up a corporation which gives permits to man- 
ufacture and sells hcenses to retailers Prof- 
its of the company (98 per cent of the stock 
of which IS owned by the government) above 
a dividend of 7 per cent go to an old age 
and unemployment fund, to further temper- 
ance work, to the support of cultural and 
temperance activities m all commumties, and 
(so per cent) to defray expenses in the 
campaign against the illegal hquor trade The 
sale, manufacture, and importation of spints 
m\y be prohibited in municipahties by a 
two-thirds vote of the muniapal counal con- 
cerned 

Prohibition was tned, in many other 
countries, but when Finland abandoned it in 
1932, the United States was the only coun- 
try still having national prohibition The 
example of these last two countnes was not 
of a nature to inspire imitation Regulations 
of one sort or another to further temper- 
ance, nevertheless, are in effect in most coun- 
tnes, and as a problem for local concern, pro- 
hibition continues in many places Sec 
Crime, Texiperakce, Prohibition Partv 
Bibliography — G Hayler, Prohibition ttf- 
vance m All Lands (1914), S Crowlhcr, 
Prohibition and Prosperity (1930), C War- 
burton, Economic Results of Prohibition 
(1932) , S Walker, Night Club Era (i 933 ) » 
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R B Fosdick and A Scott, Toward Liquor projection of nil tlic point* which compose 
^ the original The tnciliods of projection most 

SibiiVon Cost in U. S. A.~On Dee 6, commonly used arc the ortho^omh in which 
io« It w»» -.tated by Department of Jus- the lines arc drawn at right angles to a 
tiS offiaals in Washington that 92 Federal plane, and the eomra/, in which the lines all 
agents and 178 miUans had been killed in meet in a point The rules of jicrsiiMtivc 
the efforte to enfotte national prohibiUon, drawing arc deduced from the principles of 
and $128310,291 spent between Jan t 6, eomcal projection, lines drawn from the 00- 
jfl20. and Oct 31, 19«. An earlier report jeet to the c>c being intercepted by the pic- 
of November estimated the death toll at turn plane In the conslrutlion of maps also 
over the itSoo mark In 1931 Senator Mil- projection is extensively used, though the 
lard E Tjdings of Marjland m the Senate torn ‘projection* is then applied to methods 
put at i,sSo the Iiics that prohibition had not imolvmg true projection It is impos- 


cost until then His figures did not include 
deaths from poisoned alcohol 
Convictions for the period i 920 -x 933 to- 
taled 334,333 Fines amounting to $80437,- 
013 w'crc imposed against 494,764 persons 
Property seized w'as valued at $219402,464 90 
from 1926 The most w'as sdzed in 1930— 

$29,238,000 WOTth 

Prohibition Party. In the early years of 
the agitation for prohibition, its advocates 
diowcd no disposition to form an independ- 
ent party, but gave their support to those 
candidates of other political parties w'ho 
seemed most favorable to the repression of 
the liquor traffic That the same policy is 
Stitt fottowred by many of the advocates of 
prohibition is eiddcnt when a comparison is 
made between the vote of the Prehibition 
Party at the polls and the long record of 
anti-liquor legislation 

Projectiles In projectiles there is a 
movement of the aws similar to that of the 
earth and of all rotating bodies In the 
case of elongated projectiles of approximately 
cyhndncal shape (with one or both ends 
pomted), considerable information has been 
obtained In such projectiles, the point de- 
scribes a curve about the line of flight whidi 
vanes with the veloaty, the shapes of the 
head and base, the position of the centre of 
gravity, and the dci^ty It is most marked 
in piojectiies whidi have the centre of graw 
ity near or abaft the centre of figure, such 
as (he dongated bullets of small arms It is 
least in the projectiles of large guns which 
have hollow bodies and sobd beads It has 
a marked effect upon the drift, possibly 


siblc to represent a spherical surface on a 
plane surface with perfect accuracj, for 
iiow'cvcr small the parts into which a spher- 
ical shell IS divided, each retains its spher- 
ical form, but if the shell be supposed per- 
fccU)* clastic, we can imagine it to be 
strctdicd out into a plane surface As the 
angl^ and distances cannot be the same on 
the sphere and on the map, and hence dis- 
tortion and inequality of area an«c, the 
dtoice of a projection depends on the pur- 
pose for which the map is constructed; for 
general maps, one in which both distortion 
and inequality arc present, but neither error 
IS excessive is best Among the various kinds 
of projections arc Klrreographie, cyfmdneal, 
earned, globvlar, etc In the cylindrical the 
surface of the sphere is projected on to the 
cylinder touching it at the equator, the 
cylinder is then unrolled into a flat surface 
The simple form, made by lines drawn 
from the centre of the sphere, is cnormou'dy 
extended towards the poles, and is of little 
practical use Tlic modification introduced 
by Mercator, how'cvcr, is of gical value The 
meridians being projected into straight lines 
perpendicular to the equator, the degrees of 
longitude are equal at all latitudes, and con- 
sequently the length of a degree of longitude 
on any parallel is to its length on the sphere 
la the ratio sec lat i Mercator made his 
distances from the equator increase at 
every point in this ratio, so that the angles 
at each point arc true (see Hcischcl, toe 'at , 
p Z03) A line, then, which makes equal 
angles with the mcndians on the sphere will 
also make equal angles with them on the 


fncuomd resistance, par- projection, and on the latter will be a straight 
SS dSxraL trandahon and hne Of course the areas in the projection are 


Projection The projection of a point on 
a surface is the point where a hne drawn 
from It accordmg to a fixed law meets the 
surface, and the projection of a Ime or fig- 
ure IS the new line or figure formed by the 


greatly exaggerated towards the poles, and 
these arc at an infinite distance 
These projections are used for general 
maps, and most of them for such alone Oth- 
ers have some spcaal quality Great arete 
saibng requires a particular chart, m which 
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great circles are represented by straight hnes, 
as loxodromes arc on Mercator’s projcchon 
See Maps and Mafmaxing 

Projection of the World — This system or 
process as a whole forms a special branch 
of the subject demanding methods other than 
those used for produang national or region- 
al maps or charts of the whole world for a 
special purpose unattainable by any other 
method, like Mercator’s Mr B J S Cahill, 
a California architect, has devoted 35 years 
to this task, the outcome of which is the 
Octahedral System of Projection, popularly 
known as the Butterfly Map It is, in reality, 
not only a single mappemonde but a com- 
plete system of presenting the surface of our 
planet on a plane with the very mmimum of 
exaggeration, distortion and interruption The 
butterfly form is capable of four arrange- 
ments with a repeat octant East and West if 
desirable as on Mercator’s Chart Many oth- 
er dispositions of the octants are possible to 
suit various dynamic needs 

Proletariat, the lower classes of the com- 
munity In the time of Servius Tullius a 
prohtanus was a atizen of the lowest dass, 
who was considered useful in the state only 
in begetting children (ptoles) In modem 
soaahsm the word is applied to the wage- 
workers collectively 

Prologue, usually a short poem or verses 
sometimes prefixed to new plays to recom- 
mend them to the favor of the readers, or 
spectators — in the comedies of Plautus, Ter- 
ence, and other poets 

Prome, chief town, Prome dist. Lower 
Burma, exports silk, cotton, nee and sugar, 
P 

Promethea Moth, a common large brown 
silkworm moth of the United States 

Prometheus, in anaent Greek mythology, 
was one of the Titans ^schylus regards 
him as a god, but corrKtly speakmg he is 
rather a hero The chief legends about him 
are that he stole fire from heaven to give to 
men (for this he was ebamed by Zeus to a 
pillar, an eagle commg every day to devour 
his hver, which grew afresh every night, at 
last Hercules slew the eagle and released 
him) 

Promissory Note. An unconditional pro- 
mise in wnting, signed by the maker, where- 
by he agrees to pay on demand, or at a 
fixed or determinable future time, a certain 
sum m money to a speafied person or order, 
or to bearer 

Promotion, Military, is the advancement 
of an officer of one grade to a higher grade 


in the service The grades of officers aod 
non-commissioned officers in the United 
States army range from that of heutenant- 
gcneral down to corpoial Officers and non- 
commissioned officers are generally appointed 
to the lowest grades and promoted as va- 
cancies occur to the higher grades in succes- 
sion Promotions in the line of the army an 
made by seniority up to and including the 
grade of colonel, general officers are pro- 
moted by selection Second lieutenants, fiist 
heutenants, and'Captams are required by law 
to pass a rigid physical and mental examina- 
tion to deteimine their fitness for promotion 

Pronghorn. The ‘antelope’ (AnUlosapnt 
amertcana) of the N American plains stands 
m a family by itself because of the smgulat 
structure and shape of its boms, which make 
the name pronghorn far more appropnate 
This animal, which is related by descent to 
the deer as dosely as to the true antelopes, 
IS unlike any other sheathed-born creature m 
the way its boms are acquired, m their be- 
ing branched, and most of aU in the fact 
that they are annually died and renewed^ 
The pronghorn once ranged in enormous 
numbers over all the plains and valleys from 
the valley of the Saskatchewan s to central 
Mexico, but now only scattered remnants re- 
main 

The prong-bom is a denizen of the dry, 
bunch-grass plains, where it was wont to 
thrive on the sun-cured nutritious herbage 
after revdling for a short period eadi spnng 
on the juuy new pasturage The speed of 
the pronghorn exceeds that of any other am- 
mal of the American plains, but cannot be 
maintained for many miles, nor does it seem 
able or willing to leap over an obstade more 
than about three feet high, so that the cattle- 
rancher’s fences have had a great mfluence m 
its decrease Formerly the northern 
horns gathered m the autumn into vast bcrd% 
and moved southward to areas warmer an 
freer from snow, yet thousands pendied an- 
nually from exposure and starvation 
1934 fossil remams of an extinct speaes w^ 
found in a cave in southern Arizona ^ 
Quentin Roosevdt and J W Burden Tbfi 
antelope was four horned, at least m appear- 
ance . 

Pronunciation, m its Widest sense, is 
art of articulate utterance, but is ^ 
here, taken to mean the art of uttering words 
with their correct sounds and accents, or as 
It IS specifically called orthoepy. In orthocpyi 
as m orthography, the only practical 
of what IS the best, that is the conventionally 
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accepted, pronunciation is the dictionaries 
for most \irords both the En^h and the 
American dictionaries agree upon essentially 
the same pronunciations, but, yet, there arc 
n^ny words the Engli^ pronunciations of 
whidi differ more or less widely from the 
American, and also there are many variations 
in pronunaation for whidi no written di- 
rections can be given In the pronunaation 
oC^proper names there is less umforrmty than 
in that of common words, but for names in 
foreign languages the best usage now is to 
give as nearly as may be the pronunciation 
given to the name m the language to which 
the name bdongs, Engh^ usage m this re- 
spect diSecmg largely from the French and 
German 

Most of the sounds in foreign languages 
are fairly well represented by the ordinary 
English sounds, so that the ducf difficulty 
m a fairly correct pronunciation of foreign 
words IS to know what values are to be 
given to the letters with which they ate 
spelled 

Althou^ many of the consonant letters 
of foreign languages have i^-witmlly the s giuf 
values as m English, it is qmte imp ag aW n) to 
give any general rule that will insure even a 
tolerably correct pronunaation of foreign 
names Loosely, we may say that in foragn 
languages eadi vowd is sounded, except m 
the case of double vowels, whidi usually 
make a smgie long syllable 

In most languages there is a distmcOy ac- 
cented syllable m each word, and this syllable 
corresponds m most languages, especially the 
Teutomc ones, to what would be the natural- 
ly accented syllable m Engbdi The unac- 
cented syllables ate generally more distmctly 
pronounced than m English, and there is 
r^tivdy less emphasis on the accented syl- 
lable 


The ghdes of our English vowds, w 
when exaggerated produce a rliara f tg 
drawl, sddom occur m foreign Inw giiggAg 
care diould always bo taken, therefore, 
to towl or unduly prolong the vowei 
fore^ words In a few languages the b< 
umajly follows certam general rules thal 
wpf ul enough to be worth s tating , in 
ew toe last long syllable is accented, to 
toe lut pliable having a long vowd 
vtmd followed by a consonant m toe i 
sylhbfc, except that a final vowd is noi 
cented In Czedt and Hungarian the sp 
^“t is always on the first syllable, 
^ttm accent m Hungarian bemg used 
to mdicate vowels long m sound In Ft 


there is characteristically no strong syllabic 
accent, but there is a sbght emphasis upon 
the last ^Uable In modem Greek the spoken 
follows the written accent In Italian the ac- 
cent IS usually on the penult, except m words 
derived from Latm words having the penult 
short, when the Italian accent is usually on 
the antepenult A graphic accent generally 
denotes an accented syllable, except in case 
of the acute accent on the letter s m the ter- 
imnations -ta, -te, where the graphic accent 
IS used to distmguish words spelled alike 
In Poltsk and Welsh the penult usually takes 
the accent In Spantsb and Portuguese the 
accent is generally on the last syllable, ex- 
cept when the last syllable ends m a vowel, 
or when, m Spanidi, the last syllable is un- 
accented and ends in n or x, in which case 
toe accent is usually on the penult In Turk- 
ish toe last syllabic usually receives a slight 
emphasis, much as m French In general in 
Japanese toe accent is on the first syllable 

Proof, m law, the establishment of facts al- 
leged m toe pleadings Sometimes the word 
'proof IS used as synonymous with the evi- 
dence itsdf, and it then means simply com- 
petent legal evidence as dishnguished from 
irrelevant and hearsay evidence 

Proof Spirit The legal definition in the 
U S is ‘toat mixture of alcohol and water 
wbidi*contains one-half of its volume of al- 
cohol, toe alcohol, when at a temperature of 
6o* p , being of specific gravity 7939, refined 
to water at its maximum density as unity * 

Proofs, Correction and Readiaa of. 
See Printing. 

Propaganda (.Congregatto de Propaganda 
Fide), toe most important of the congrega- 
tions of toe Roman cuna, and also a mis- 
sionary college at Rome, constituted for toe 
spread of the faith throughout the world 
The congregation was founded by GreEory 
XV in i6aa 


s-ropaganon or nants. The division of 
the root-stock is a method apiphcable to the 
ma)onty of perennial plants In toe case of 
most corms and bulbs it is necessary to sep- 
arate toe young bulbds or cormds, and to 
P^t them out in a bed In toe division of 
toe root-stocks of herbaceous plants 
plant must mdude at least one eye or bud, 
and must usuaHy also be provided with a 
supply of Many plants may be 

™ '’fif ^ ^ The camatiM is 

usually propaga^ in this way, toe layenng 

young 

sqjamted a few montbs later 
Roses may be pegged down and layered m a 
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somewhat similar way, but in their ca^ it is 
the middle of a branch and not its base which 
IS cut and pegged beneath the soil Another 
method by which many plants can be m- 
creased is that of cuttage This is usually 
employed lor chrysanthemums, pansies, and 
certain other plants A cut should be made 
m a Wanting direction through the stem to be 
severed just below a jomt As a rule, cut- 
tings of herbaceous plants should be made m 
the sprmg Some cuttings will root readily 
m light soil in the open air if a shady posi- 
tion be selected, but usually it is better to 
plant the cuttings in pots of sandy loam and 
place them in a hot bed, taking care to shade 
from the sun until they are rooted 

Propertius, Sextus, Roman elegiac poet, 
was born probably about 50 b c at Asisium, 
now Assisi, in Umbria He possesses great' 
vigor of passion and of expression, and 
though his work is unequal, he clearly pos- 
sesses a more original gemus than either of 
his rivals, Tibullus and Ovid ^ 

Property. In the legal sense the rights of 
control and enjoyment which one may pos- 
sess in material things Where one is tiie ab- 
solute owner of a horse it is safe and proper 
to describe the animal as his property, but 
where land is held by a tenant for hfe or 
years, subject to a reversion or remamder in 
fee, it wo^d not be accurate to describe the 
land as the property of either the tenant or 
the landlord llie truth is that the property 
of the one is his estate for life or years, 
while that of the other is his estate in fee 
simple 

Our classification oi property as real and 
personal is based primarily on the two dasses 
of actions formerly available for the protec- 
tion of property nghts — the real action, 
which aimed at the restoration of the sub- 
ject matter of the property in specie, bemg 
strictly confined to property rights in land, 
and the personal action, winch was aimed at 
the person mterfenng with the property, and 
which was satisfied by a payment of its 
value, being appropriated to nghts in chat- 
tds There is in our law no such thmg as 
the absolute ownership of land by a pnvate 
individual, but the greatest interest which 
the subject or atizen can hold in land, the 
fee simple absolute, is only an estate in the 
land, held m subordination to the supenor 
title of the state, and in legal theory fafiing 
far short of absolute ownership The classi- 
fication of property as corporeal and incor- 
poreal belongs almost exdusively m the field 
of real property The hterature of the sub- 


ject IS extensive and indudes Blackstone’s 
Commentimes on Enghsh Law, Kent’s Cm- 
mental tes on American Law, Pollock and 
Wnght, Essay, on Possession in the Common 
Law (Oxford, 1888) r and Holland on /«m- 
ptttdence (loth ed London and New York, 
X906) 

Prophecy. None of the ongmal Hebrew 
terms for ‘prophet’ necessarily contains the 
idea of prediction The prophet was a ‘forth 
teller* rather than a ‘foret^er,* regarded as 
a divinely commissioned agent and mteipre- 
ter of the counsd of the Most High In the 
times of Samuel, as later of Ehjah and Ehdia, 
there were ‘schools of the prophets,’ associa- 
tions where the gift could be nurtured and 
directed, butj from the 8th century onwards 
the prophet was one who had not been taught 
of man, but received his call and equipment 
direct from God Having the faculty of spir- 
itual msight, they not only proclaimed moral 
and rehgious truth, but antiapated the fut- 
ure See Davidson’s Old Testament Prophecy 

(1903) , 

Prophylaxis and Prophylactics, in med- 
icine, the taking of measures to prevent dis- 
ease, ana the means employed For example, 
in smallpox, isolation of the patient is pro- 
phylaxis for those not yet infected, so is vac- 
cination previous to infection Quiiune is a 
good prophylactic against malana, but the 
best IS the prevention of mosquito bites 

Proportional Representation, a system 
of election of representatives in legidative 
bodies which, without makmg it compulso^ 
on the voter to name one candidate, permiw 
him to insert a second name under the fim , 
a third under the second, and so 'on, at to 
discretion A vote is to be given to the cand- 
idate placed second on the paper if the firs 
has had p-nn u g h votes without it If 658,000 
people voted, and there were 658 members, 
i,ooQ would be enough for each member, 
and if any candidate had more than 
the excess beyond that number would be 
transferred to the successive candidates 
named in the voting-papers The votmg is 
general, not local Every elector may w 
for whom he pleases m any constituency Tue 
method enables the elector to put his vote m 
writing, and makes it possible that the vote, 
although without effect m his own constitu- 
ency, may in some other place aid in tne 
dection of the candidate for whom it is giv® 
This system has been employed successful y 
m Switzerland It has been proposed m sa- 
cral states of the United States, but it o 
failed of popular support 
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Prosecution. See Crime and Criminal 
Law. 

Proselyte, onginally a person dweUing in 
a strange land, in the New Testament ap- 
plied to a convert to the Jewish rehgion The 
word is now apphed generally to converts 
from one religion to another 
Proskurov, or properly Ploskurov, tn, 
in the ULrame, Russia, with oil, bnck kilns, 
potteries, copper foundries, candle manufac- 
tory It contains m its cathedral a famous 
'Virgm,* venerated by Roman Catholics and 
Orthodox alike, p aypoo 
Prosody. See Verse, 

Prostate Gland, in anatomy, aglandptes- 
ent only in the male, sutroundmg the neck 
of the urinary bladder and the commence- 
ment of the urethra 

Prostitution. In law a prostitute is a worn- 
man who has common and mdiscnnunate 
sexual mtercourse with men for gain The 
subject of prostitution is regulated by statute 
m most states Various means of attempting 
to suppress or control it have been adopted 
Some states have followed the European idea 
of inspection and license of houses of prosti- 
tution, while others have attempted to sup- 
press them entirely, always without success 
Protagoras, Greek sophist of the sth cen- 
tury Bc £bs chief doctrine in metaphysics 
was a sheer sensationalism, which is shown 
by his recorded saying, ‘Man is the measure 
of all things’ He is the leading figure in 
Plato’s dialogue called by his 
Protection m economics stands in opposi- 
tion to free trade Its purpose is, by 
on imports, to ddter home producers from 
foreign competifaon It is based on the bdief 
that the industnes of a country need the 
support of the state m their struggles with 
foreign compeUtors either by duties on im- 
potte or by bounties on home produce The 
modem theory of protection, m its more m- 
teDigent form, finds its defence in proposals 
jwging restrictions upon imports for only a 
himted time, or it is supported upon mibtaiy 
and pohtical considerations which overbal- 
^ce the economic ones Different arguments 
tor protection have been employed at dif- 
ferent times m the mdustnal development of 
a country 

* A protective policy would tend to in- 
the productive power of a nation by 

Sw'JS ® to take up more rap. 

laij than would be otherwise possible those 

would nott prodoiv. 

Lv argument than the Stngotsg a 

that protection promotes diversity ofo^ 


ployments, manufacturing centers furnish 
desirable home markets for agriculture, add 
to the value of land, and stimulate intellect- 
ual activity 3 Under a high protective tariff. 
It is daimcd that if foreigners wish to enter 
the American market tb^ can do so by 
transferring their capital and skill to this 
country 4 Although protective duties may 
increase the cost of living for a time, it is 
urged that they eventually bnng about lower 
prices, through increased competition withm 
the country 

5 Protection operates to encourage infant 
industries 6 An effective argument in the 
United States has been that the workingman 
IS largely benefited by protection The argu- 
ment rests for its validity on the fact that 
the resources of the country, and the capital 
employed, are greater with protection than 
wiAout 7 Conversely, it is commonly be- 
lieved that when once high wages arc paid, 
they make protection necessary to tlimr mam- 
tcnance 8 An argument for protection which 
has been exploited in Great Britain refers to 
the advantages of a protective tariff as a 
basis for commcroal negotiations A country 
which pursues a free-trade policy must al- 
ways be at a disadvantage in negotiating with 
a protectiomst country Sec Fane Trade, 
Tarut Consult Alexander Hamilton’s Re- 
port on Manufaciwets (1791), Taussig’s 
Some \^pecls of the Tariff Question (1915), 
Aiild’s Rebuilding Trade by Tanff Baigain- 

m (1936) 


— "w gl9* 

sumed by the Earl of Pembroke (1216), 
afterward by Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester 
(1422), by Richard, Duke of Gloucester 
(1483) , by the Duke of Somerset (1347) ; 
by Ohver CromwcU (r6s3) , and by his son, 
Richard (1659) 

Protectorate, country which, as regards its 
foreign relations, is under the exclusive con- 
of the sovereign of another power, so 
that its government cannot hold direct com- 
mumcation with any other foreign power 
Thus since 1820 Liberia has been virtually 
a protectorate of the United States The 
Republic of Panama may also be regarded as 
a ^ual protectorate of the United States 
Protein, tte name apphed to a group of 
^hly rompheated carbon compounds, pro- 
duced by ammal and vegetable organisms, 
Md essenfaal to their hfe It is the chief con- 
sWurat of meat and of eggs, and is composed 

J^ydrogen, oxygen, 
artrwgim, sulphur, and phosphorus In the 
>K>dy It is employed for building new tissue 
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and as a source of energy Proteins are in- 
soluble in and usually coagulated by alcohol 
They are also coagulated by heat 

Proterosaurus, a fossil reptile found in the 
Permian strata of Bohemia and North Amer- 
ica 

Proterozoic Era, that penod of geological 
time between the making of the igneous com- 
plex of the oldest known rocks and the be- 
ginnmg of the lowest system now known to 
contain wdl-preserved fossils It is therefore 
the time between the Archean m its restricted 
sense and the Paleozoic As thus used, it is 
a synonym of the term Algonkian of the U 
S Geological Survey 

Protestant. See Protestantism. 

Protestant Episcopal Church, the title 
offiaally adopted by the Anghcan commun- 
ion m America (see Chxtrch, Angucan) The 
church of the Jamestown colomsts m 1607 
was the Anghcan With the recogmtion of the 
mdependence of the Colonies, at the dose of 
the Revolution, the Enghsh Church as such 
ceased to exist there, but loyal Churchmen 
set themselves the task of organizmg a na- 
tional church upon Episcopal foundations 
and tradibons In the year 1784 a movement 
was begun to unite the Episcopahans m the 
Umted States m one organization The Eng- 
hdi Prayer Book was to be the basis of the i 
Liturgy, but so modified as to be suitable for | 
the new pohtical status | 

The first General Convention, composed 
of 16 dergymen and 24 laymen from seven 
States, met m Pbiladdphia, Sept 27, 1785, 
drafted an ecdesiastical constitution, and be- 
gan the preparation of a hturgy Corres- 
pondence with the Archbishop of Canter- 
buiy and the passage of the Act of Parlia- 
ment enabhng the Enghsh episcopate to con- 
secrate bishops for America, prepared the 
way for the consecration m 1787, of Dr 
White of Pennsylvama and Dr Provoost of 
New York The General Convention which 
met m Philadelphia, July 28-Oct 16, 1789, 
completed the umon of the church in the 
States under one name and government 

The ministry of the church comprises 
bidiops, priests, and deacons The territory 
of the Umted States is divided mto dioceses 
or missionary districts, eadi under the juris- 
diction of a bidiop Bidiop-coadjutors are 
allowed the right of succession, and also 
suffragan bishops who are ehgible but have 
not the ng^t of succession The dioceses and 
ipissionaTy districts are further grouped mto 
dght provmces, with a metropolitan see at 
the head of each In matters of legislatiOD 


the General Convention is first, then the 
diocesan convention, and lastly the parochial 
vestry. The General Convention meets eveiy 
three years. Any revision of the constitution 
of the Prayer Book must he over from one 
convention to another and be passed by 
both The diocesan conventions meet annual^ 
and legislate for their own mtemal affaits 
Vestries are dected by the members of the 
pansh Rectors are chosen by the vestne^ 
I usually with the advice of &e bidiop In 
I matters of disaphne there are canonical pro- 
visions, both general and diocesan 
There are various organizations devoted to 
the rdigious, soaal, and educational work 
of the chur(± The leading church pubhca- 
tions are The Church at Work, The Church- 
man, The living Church, The Spirit of Mts- 
stons. The Witness, The Chromde and Thi 
Anglican Theological Review Consult Bidiop 
Perry’s History, Hodges* Three Hundred 
Years of the Episcopal Church in America 
Protestantism. The name ‘Protestant* vw 
first given to the supporters of Luther, who 
'protested* against the decree of the second 
Diet of Spires, m 1529 The name was sora 
to all the churches which separaM 
from Rome, whether Episcopal or P**®®^* 
tenan Smce the Oxford movement in jne 
Church of England it has sunk mto dis- 
favor with the Anglican Cathohc party 
Proteus {Proteus angutnus), a 
der amphibian, representative of the famuy 
Froteidae, which retains throughout life ex- 
ternal gills, which are provisional lanw 
structures in most Amphibia It hves alw^ 
in absolute darkness So far as is ^ 
never leaves the water The body ® ’ 

faintly touched with red by the blood 1 
animal reaches a length of about a foot, 
a long tail, four weak limbs placed 
A rdated speaes is found in the uni 
States, in caves in Texas The Amencan mu - 
puppy or mud-ed, another rdated . 
nocturnal m its activities, searchmg at n« 
for the worms, crayfish, frogs, etc , on w 1 
it hves and huhng under rocks, or a 
weeds, dunng the day 
Proteus, m anaent Greek mythology! 
old man of the sea * He had prophetic p 
ers, but any man who desured his ad 
must seize him and hold him while 
changed into one shape after 
was kept a prisoner, at last he returned to. 
true form and dedared the future 
Prothallus, the name given to the n^t 
heart-shaped body which results from the 
vdopment of a spore of a fern On the un 
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surface of the prothallus also appear in due 
course the sexual reproductive organs — the 
anthendia (male) and ardiegonia (female) 
Protococcus, a genus of smgle-ccTlcd Al- 
gae often forming a ydlonish'grcen stratum 
on trees, damp walls, and shallow pools 
Protocol, onguially the first leaf glued on 
to a manuscript to ^ow under whose direc- 
tion and by whom the work was written 
Later the word was used to denote docu- 
ments drawn up by notaries In diplomacy, 
a protocol is the prdimmaty draft mtended ' 
to serve as a basis for a subsequent treaty, ' 
or the mmutes of a congress or conference 
recording an agreement to attam certam 
ends by peaceful means In industry the term 
protocol IS sometimes used of agreements be- 
tween employers and employees for the peace- 
ful adjustment of labor problems. 

^ Protogine, a modified form of granite 
which has taken on the characters of gneiss 
m the course of metamorphism accompanying 
mountain making ‘Hie term is used espeoally 
of the rock composing the central axn, of the 
Swiss Alps 


Protophyta, acollective name given m somi 
classifications to the Amplest smgle-ceUec 
plants With the Frotoroa, animals of equ< 
ally simple structure, they make up the Fra< 
tista of Haeckel 

Protoplasm, the physical basis of hf e, mosi 
famibar as the jelly-hke substance in certau 
cells In its simplest known state, cytoplasm 
it appears to be a homogeneous, traiu^aient 
semt-fioid substance, but high magnificatioi 
and the use of suitable staimng materials re 
veal a complicated structure This appears t< 
^ffer in different cells and at different timnn 
hut b general it is fibnUar— mterspersK 
with mmute filaments of denser material 
rrticular— with a mesh-work of dehcati 
threads, granular—^with exceedingly mmuti 
particles scattered m the substance, or alve 
olar~with a foam-hke structure of hquii 
containing vacuoles round whidi the proto 
plasm streams Protoplasm is contmually un 
d^^ chemical change, m the course o 
wjiKi complex substances are built up fron 
s^We ones, and are then m their turn brokei 
up, ffie whole senes of changes conshtutmi 
What IS known as mebbolism 

primitive ammals, ate typx 
^ umcdluJar organisms, m nhieh tb 
whole organism takes part m the reproduc 
SE Not a few Protosoa co^ of < 
S? » such colome 

Physidogicall' 

conmlete. each bemg usually capable of car 


rymg on all the animal functions, mcludmg 
that of reproduction The Protozoa arc thus 
contrasted with the Metazoa, in whidi the 
organism consists of many cxSIs, arranged in 
at least two layers, whidi have different 
physiological functions Protozoa may be di- 
vided mto three dasscs. The Rhizopoda, in- 
dudmg forms generally resembling Amoeba, 
whose locomotor organs arc pscudopodia, the 
I Infusona, or forms which progress by ac- 
I tivdy moving threads, cither of the type of 
fiagenm, as in the Flagdlata, or of as 
m the Chhata, the Sporozoa, whidi in the 
adult stage have no definite locomotor proc- 
esses, are parasitic in habit, and reproduce by 
means of spores 

Protractor, a drawmg instrument for lay- 
ing off angles It is usually m the form of a 
'drde, scmiardc, or quadrant, graduated 
along the margin into ^degrees, the central 
point being indicated by a mark or hole 
Protractors may also be constructed on or- 
dinary straight divided scales if these are 
broad enough 

Proud, Robert (172S-1813), American his- 
torian, bom in Yorkshire, England He emi- 
grated to Pennsylvania in 1759, and taught 
in Philaddjfiiia until the outbreak of the 
Revolution His fftslory of Pennsylvanta (2 
vob , Phila , X797-8) is still valuable for the 
period it covers, from 1681 to 1742 

Proud Flesh, the popular term for exub- 


erant granulations of ulcers or wounds The 
new formed cells, which should he at the 
levd of the skin about the ulcer, and be of 
a bright-red color, m proud fi^ rise above 
the common levd, and are more or less p air 
and watery in appearance They are, in fact, 
redimdant and weakly The proud 
dioidd be treated with dry dressings, and, if 
necessary, rubbed fredy with sulphate of 
copper (blue stone) or sulphate of zme 
Proudhon, Joseph (1809-65), Frendi so- 
dalist, bom at Besancon He first became fa- 
mous by his tract (1840), What ts Property? 
He was a dreaded cntic of the dominant 
bourgeois party, and spent a considerable 
time in prison He framed no system am j es- 
tabhdied no doctrme, but he regarded the 
constant appeal to the state for assistance 
M t^ b^e of Frendi pohtical and social 
me ^ few followers called themsdves mu- 
malists, and their idea is that soaety ought 
to on a basis of equahty and of reap- 
roaly of service rendered 
Pnmst, Joseph Louis (1755-1826), 
French chemist, was bom at Angers His work 
was characterized by its great exactitude, and 


Proust 

led him to establish the pnnaple, that chem- 
ical compounds arc of fixed proportions how- 
ever prepared, known as Proust’s Law 

Proust, Marcel (1871-1922), French nov- 
dist, was bom and lived all his life in Pans 
After 1902 an invahd, he gave up miscdlane- 
ous hterary work and devoted himself to a 
long novd whidi was to recapture his mem- 
ones of his whole expenence This novd A 
la recherche du temps perdu (19x3-1926} 
ran to 15 vols in French, 7 in the English 
translation by C K Scott Mancneff (1922- 
1932) Proust IS the most distinguished 
French wnter of the present century, and his 
novel, called Remembrance oj Things Peat 
in English, is one of the great novels of the 
world 

Prout, Samuel (1783-1852), English paint- 
er m water-color, bom at Plymouth His 
East Indtaman Ashore (1819) shows a re- 
markable talent for marine pamtmg, but he 
became famous as the painter of cathedrals, 
aties, and market-places 

Provencal Language and Literature. 
Provencal, the general term for the tongue 
of southern France, is one of the Romance 
languages, and none of the sister tongues 
possesses a literary monument so ancient as 
the Boethius fragment (10th centuiy) Pho- 
netically (and geographically), Provencal 
stands midway between Itahan and Spaiush 
on the one hand and French on the other 
Through political events northern French be- 
came the offiaal language of the s from the 
i5tli century But m B£am the southern dia- 
lect was preserved till the 17th century Lit- 
erary production of some kind has never 
ceased, but the works belong properly to 
dialect literature, and are composed in the 
speech of Provence (proper), Languedoc, or 
Gascony Mediseval Provencal hterature may 
be divided into four dasses 

I Lyrical Poetry — ^Tbere seems to be no 
doubt that the courtly lyncs of the trouba- 
dours had their origin in popular poetry The 
facts known to us are not suffiaent to ac- 
count for the finished state of Provencal ht- 
crature in the poems of the earhest trouba- 
dour, William IX, Count of Poitiers (d 
ir27), which are licentious but full of spint 
The poems by Bernart de Ventadour prob- 
ablv appeal to modem taste more than those 
of any other troubadour they are elegant, 
tender, simple, and truly inspired Bertran de 
Bom’s historical importance has probably 
been exaggerated (partly owing to Dante), 
but his warlike ditties, love poems, and 
planchs secure him a place among the best 
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medueval poets Guiraut Riquier (d 1394), 
who often successfully reproduces the fre^> 
ness of earher days, is one of the last of the 
great poets The foundation of a poetical 
academy at Toulouse (1323), and the com- 
position, by its chaucdlor, of a' Poetics of 
troubadour poetry (the Leys d^Amots), bear 
eloquent testimony that the literature was 
really dead 

But after the middle ages the mfiuence of 
the troubadours spread, through Fetrarcb, 
over the whole of Europe The troubadours 
never addressed unmamed women The ob- 
jects of their adulation were mostly great 
ladies, the wives of their patrons Ihe mis- 
tress was the feudal lord, the poet her vassal 
With such a code, whidi was zealously fost- 
ered by the ladies themselves at courts like 
Qiat of Eleanor of Poitiers, much of the 
poetry was necessarily conventional and 
much of the love feigned Still, we have evi- 
dence that cases of true affection and of true 
inspiration were by no means rar^ and that 
at times the rdations between poet and be- 
loved were anythmg but platonic The love 
poem was called the canso, and rbjnned in 
the most compheated fashion, mdeed, this 
question of rhyme played a great part ui all 
&e genres The sirvente was devoted in the 
mam to non-amorous poetry (mostly po- 
htical), and the tenso to disputes (real or 
pretended) between two or more poets If 
we except the crusading songs, which are per- 
haps rather sirventes, we have only a few 
rehgious lyncs 

2 Epic and Rarrattve Poehry — ^It used to 
be held that there once existed a large body 
of Provencal epic poetry, now lost, but moi® 
recent research has proved that the few 
poems of the kmd extant are denved from 
northern French ongmals Of Provencal or- 
igm are the novas, which have considerable 
hterary merit, and are impqrtant as showing 
the maimers of the time The longest 
most valuable is the Flamenco, a mine for 
the historian of hterature an4 avihzation 

3 Didactic tales atwre — Indudmg rdigwus 
and secular There is no complete prose trans- 
lation of the Bible, but several of the boow 
have been rendered separately, often twin 
skill and charm First in bulk of the secular 
didactic are the vast encydopaKhas Mant 
saentific subjects were treated scparatdy 
Among histones we have a highly importan 
Chanson de la Crotsade A number of enseii' 
hamens, wntten for the instruction of trou- 
badours, johas (jongleurs), servmg men an 
women, and other dasses of soacty, are as 
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bright and interesting as they are instnichve 
The vrorks in this section arc mostly in verse 

4 Dramatic Irtcralnrc — We have frag- 
ments of dramatic pieces dealing with rebg- 
lous themes From xsth century there arc 
complete sets of mystery plays, but they pos- 
sess no hteraiy value Secular plays (farces 
or moralities) are mentioned from the 15th 
century onwards, but all trace of them is lost 
See the history of Provencal literature (medw 
seval and modem) by Oelsmer Downer’s 
Mistral (1903) contains a sketch of the move- 
ment, a good bibliography, and an account j 
ot the language 

Provence, old prov , s e comer of France , ‘ 
its capital was Ais First the habitat of wild 
Iberian and Ligunan tnbes In zioo it passed 
to the counts of Barcelona, who made Pro- 
vence the cradle of poetry and romance and 
the paradise of troubadours In 1243, on the 
death of the last count, it was transferred to 
his daughter’^ husband, Charles of Anjou, 
It only became French in 1481, under I^uis 
XI Thanks to its dry dimate, Provence has 
preserved its Roman remams m a fashion i 


rivalled only by Italy herself 
Proverb. The* best deilnition of a proverb 
IS perhaps that given by Cervantes — viz 
‘diort sentences founded on long expenence* 
Every true proverb is pithily expressed, and 
IS based upon the expencnce of mankind, 
but it must also meet with popular acceptance 
and be of widespread appheation The great 
bulk of the better-known proverbs cannot be 
claimed as the property of any one nation, 
th^ arc found in the mouths of all races 
Differences m expression there may be, but 
the root idea remams the same Thus, take 
our common saying, 'God helps those who 
help themselves’ The Greeks said, ‘Pray not 
to God with hands folded’ The Spaniard 
words it, 'God hdps the early nser’, and the 
natives of the Basque provinces have found 
perhaps the neatest expression of all~-‘God is 
a ^od worker, but He likes to be helped* 
Anstotle made 'a cdlection of proverbs, 
and m also id Plato Shakespeare uses them 
as Uttes to his plays, and the same custom 
Ptmded among the Spami dramatists But 
m no literature, as among no p'eople, does the 
mportant a part as m that 
Spm Strange to say, the Celtic races, 
whom we associate qmckness of percep- 
tion and mmbleness of wit, are notably laci- 

^ mtellectually 

te^e Teuton is particularly nch in thm 

> Old Testament, 

a collection of Hebrew didactic poetry, of 


varied draractec and date, which was brought 
together not later than 250 n c 

Providence, capital and chief city of 
Rhode Island, co seat of Providence co , and 
the second aty in New England, is atuated 
on both banks of the Proiudcncc River, a 
narrow navigable arm of Narraganselt Bay, 
35 m from the Atlantic Ocean and 44 m 
sw of Boston The business distnct of l?rov- 
idcncc occupies the central part of the city 
and has many handsome substantial build- 
mgs Roger Williams Park (103 acres), at 
the s end of the cit> , has a zoological garden, 
a fine bronze statue of Roger Williams, lakes, 
playgrounds, and boulevards Among the 
man> buildings are several libraries the 
Public Library, the Athenaeum, one of the 
first public libraries in America, the John 
(^rtcr Brown Libratj', contaimng st collcc- 
hon of books and manuscripts on American 
history, the State Law Library, and the h- 
brancs of the Historical Socict3', the Mcdi- 
ad Soacty, and the Y M C A 

The oldest diurch buildmg, the First Bap- 
tist, was built in 1^75 A charter for a col- 
lege was granted in 1764, and the first build- 
mg of Brown University (originally the Col- 
lege of Rhode Island), one of the leading 
educational mstitutions in New England, was 
erected in 1770 Among other educational 
institutions arc a Friends’ Sdiool for boys 
and girls (1818), State Teachers College, 
Academy of the Sacred Heart, Lasallc Ac- 
ademy, St Francis Xavier Academy, the 
Rhode Island Sebool of Design, and the 
Franklin Lyceum 

Providence is the Icadmg aty m the Uni- 
ted States m the manufacture of jewdry and 
silverware and has one of the largest mech-' 
amcal tool factoncs in the world There are 
also important printing and publishing in- 
dustries, and manufactures of lumber, text- 
ile^ kmt goods, brassware, copper smitbm p 
and sbeet-iron products, carnages and wag- 
ons, dcctncal apparatus and supplies, cn- 
an^ed goods, xmncral and soda waters, soap 
and pamts The population of Providence is 

253,504 


V.VU11. -At, ooiem, mass . 

enled Roger Wilhams because of his rdigious 
o^nions, and in the same year he fled from 
toe rolony, bought land w of Narragansett 
^“*ans, and founded a town, 
which he then called Providence, m rccogm- 
faon of dii^e guidance In 1638 the first Bap- 
was organized here, 
^ Complete sep- 

on of temporal and religious affairs, with 
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entire religious freedom, were made the basis 
of the new settlement, for which', with Ports- 
mouth and Newport, Wilhams obtained 
(1644) a royal charter as the ‘Providence 
Plantations in the Narragansett Bay m New 
England ’ 

Province, originally, in anaent Rome, the 
department of public busmess assigned to a 
particular magistrate When Rome acquired 
donunions outside Italy, they came to be 
called provmces m a more speaal sense, and 
thus the term finally came to mean a distnct, 
and not a department 

Provincetown, town, Barnstable co , 
Massachusetts, at the extremity of Cape Cod 
on the inland side, lao m by rail se of 


can Protestant-Episcopal prelate, of Hugue- 
not ancestry, was born m New York Qt>, 
the son of a wealthy merchant In 1784 he 
became rector of Tnnity church, New York, 
and two years afterward was elected first 
Bi^op of New York 

Provost (Lat the chief magis- 

trate of a burgh in Scotland, correspondug to 
the mayor m England The term is apphed 
also to the heads of certain colleges m Eng- 
land, and the University of Pennsylvania in 
the United States 

Provost Marshal, a military officer, com- 
mon to all armies, who is detailed in diarge 
of the police of a camp, garnson, or army in 
the field In the Umted States service each 



Providence, R I 

Left, Cathedral, Right, State House 


Boston It IS a quamt old town with a fine 
harbor, has whahng and fishing interests, and 
IS a popular summer resort Provmcetown 
was permanently settled in 1714, p 3,668 
Province Wellesley, Bntish colony on 
the w coast of the Malay Peninsula, op- 
posite Penang or Prmce of Wales Idand, to 
which it bdongs administrativdy It has been 
Bntish smce 1798 

Provisors, Statute of, a Bntish statute 
passed m the reign of Edward m , prohibit- 
mg the making of a reversionary grant of a 
benefice, or receiving a fee or reward out of 
a hving, as a provision for foreign cardmals 
Provo, aty, Utah Utah Lake, the Provo 
'Cafion, and Bridal Veil Falls, in the viamty, 
make it attractive to tourists Provo is situ- 
ated m a fruit-growmg and cattlc-raising re- 
gion and exports large quantifies of fruits 
and vegetables, p 18,071 
Provoost, Samuel (1742-1815), Amen- 


separate army in the field has a Provost 
Marshal General, of the grade of fidd offictti 
each army corps a Provost Marshal of fida 
rank, and each division one of the rank of 
captain In the navy, the provost marshal is 
a person appointed to have charge of a pris- 
oner before a court-martial and until the 
sentence of the court is carried into execu- 
tion 

Prox. (proximo), *m the next month’ 

Proxy, a term apphed to the authonty 
granted to one person to vote in place of an- 
other, and also to the person who votes m 
exerase of that authonty To vote ‘by proxy, 
therefore, 15 to vote by representation In me 
conventions of poht'cal parties votmg hy 
proxy IS sometimes aflowed, but never a 
dections 

Prudden, Theophil Mitchell (l 849 " 
1924), Amencan pathologist, was bom in 
Middlebury, Conn He was connected vi 
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the C o l lf g*^ of Physiaans and Surgeons, Co- 
lumbia University from 1879 to 1909 His 
worls mduded Hand-book of Pathological 
Anatomy and Histology (vdth Francis Dda- 


aple IS that heavy prunmg of the roots tends 
to the production of wood One ot 

the applications of this ptmaple in orchard 
work IS that when the trees arc making a late 
summer growth of wood the roots may be 


fidd 6th ed I90i) summer growtn 01 woou ...aj »» 

Pranes. The term prune may be apphed to dightly pruned by runmng a plough betwem 


any plum which dnes teadfly, without fer- 
mentation, but more parUcularly to those 
varieties whidi contain over xz per cent of 



Position qf Cut 

1 CoiKot 2 Too hidi mod dm 
dnm to dotted bin 8 iugifl too great 
njoieabud 

Pruning, the process of remomng portions 
of the branches or roots of trees, shrubs, 
brambles, etc , for the purpose of rejuven^ 
ing the plant, making it more shap^, pro- 
duemg larger or better fruit or flowers, re- 
movmg usdess or injurious parts, faohtatmg 
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the rows This cutting of the roots tends to 
stop wood growth and to induce the forma- 
tion of flower buds and fruitfulness. 

The amount and Ume of pruning vary 
with the locali^ If orchard trees are winter 
pruned in the dry Northwestern States they 
lose much moisture and become weakened 
]h the sunny Southwestern States, if the tops 
are thmned out to any great extent, the 
disease known as 'sunscald* is mduced ^ the 
more humid Eastern States, mudi pruning is 
often necessary for the devdopment of fruit- 
buds on the inner brandies of the tree and 
the production of high-colored fruit Consult 
Bailey’s The PrtMtng Book, U S. Dept of 
Agriculture Farmenf Bidletin, No i 8 x, Fer- 
now’s The Care of Trees 
PrunuB, a genus of hardy trees and shrubs 
bdonging to the order Eosaccae The fruit is 
a fleshy berry containing a onc-sceded stone 
The, genus mdudes apneot, plum, dicrry, 
almond, and pcadi 

Prnrigo and Pnintus, in mcdicme, a cu- 
taneous eruption, papular, and accompanied 
by severe itching, or pruritus There may be 
no eruption if scrat^ing be avoided The 
process which causes itching (in such cases) 
IS possibly chemical, possibly acid m nature, 
for alkahne solutions often rdicvc the itch- 
mg If severe and of long standing, as is often 
the case, it produces a highly nervous condi 
tion through want of rest 
Prussia, former kingdom of Germany, smee 
41b d state of the German Reich, lying 
between Poland and Russia on the e , Hol- 
land on the w , the Baltic Sea and Denmark 
on the n , and Bohemia and Bavana 
on the s , area, 1x3, 157 sq m Prussia is the 
chief mineral produang state of Germany, 
the pnnapal mmetals hemg coal, hgmte, iron, 
salt, anc, lead, and petroleum Prussia is an 
agncultu^ country The leadmg crops are 
wheat, rye, summer barley, oats, potatoes 
and hay All hardy fruits axe raised, vme- 
I yards yidd large amounts of wme, and hops 
ate extensivdy planted Cattle breeding and 
horse raismg are important and the forests 
yield valuable timber 

The textile mdustnes comprise the most 
important manufacturing mterests Others 


bllage, spraying and harvesting, or of teun-^ 
mg the plant to some systematic form Heavy 
pruning of the top of a tree or shrub tends 
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tanning, sawmilhng and distilling, sugar 
manufacture, iron and steel works Educa- 
tion IS free and compulsory for children be- 
tween SIX and fourteen On November 13, 
1918, Prussia was proclaimed a repubbc 
Besides the Diet there was a State Council 
(Staatsrat) elected by the Provmaal As- 
semblies, whose function was to advise and 
control the Diet The Diet elected a premier 
Prussia so functioned as' a State of Federal 
Germany until the abrogation of States’ 
rights by Hitler’s totalitarian legime, 1933 
The population of Prussia is 41,762,000 
The prmcipal cities are Berlm, 4,332,poo, 
Cologne, 769,000, Essen, 660,000, Breslau, 
615,000, Frankfort, 547,000 The early his- 
tory of the kingdom of Prussia is closely 
connected with that of the matk of Bran- 
denburg, received as a fief in 1134 by Albert 
the Bear (a Saxon) , the duchy of Prussia, 
united to Brandenburg in 1618, and the 
house of Hohenzollem, the reign of Fredenck- 
William (1640-8^8) of this family being so 
effective as to raise Prussia to the rank of a 
leading European nation Since 1871, when 
King William of Prussia was proclaimed 
German Emperor, Prussia has been a part of 
Germany Under the Peace Treaty of Ver- 
sailles in 1918, Prussia lost the province of 
Posen, most of West Prussia, and parts of 
East Prussia, Silesia, Schleswig-Holstein, and 
the Rhine proMnee, with nearly 4,600,000 in- 
habitants Nazi Germany seized and an- 
nexed these territories in 1939 At the end of 
World War II Prussia was held b> the Allies 
Prussia, East, province, Prussia, in the 
extreme n c , belongs to the North German 
plain, and includes part of the Baltic ridge, 
with numerous lakes It is primarily agncul- 
tural and is especially famous for the breed- 
ing of horses Other industries include iron 
works, shipbuilding, sugar factories, brew- 
enes, distilleries, sawmills, and paper and 
glass works Amber is obtained on the coast 
n w of Konigsberg, the capital The original 
inhabitants, the Pruzzi (whence Prussians), 
were a Lithuanian tribe, who were subdued 
in the 13th ccntur> by the Teutonic Knights 
From the beginning of the 15th century 
until ^1660 the province was subject to Po- 
land In 1656 the duke — ^the Elector of 
Brandenburg — secured the independence of 
his duchv, and in 1701 proclaimed himself 
king of Prussia Certain districts in East 
Prussia, subject to plcbisate b\ the Treaty 
of Versailles, have been retained by Prussia 
Prussia, West, province of former king- 
dom of Prussia, held mosth b\ Poland, 1919- 


39 It lies in the basin of the lower Vistula, 
and in the n touches the Baltic It belongs 
to the North German plain, but is diversified 
by the Baltic ridge, and is essentially an 
agncultural region Much attention is given 
to the breedmg of horses Iron works, saiv> 
mills, breweries and distilleries, sugar fac- 
tories, shipbuildmg, and glass works repre- 
sent the other principal industnes West 
Prussia remamed in the power of Poland 
down to 1772, when it passed to Prussia At 
the conclusion of World War I the greater 
part was allotted to Poland It was seized 
by Germany, 1939, one of the first steps m 
World War II, 1939-45 
Prussian Blue, a dark blue solid of cop- 
pery lustre, and possessing a variable com- 
position depending upon the method of its 
pieparation Prussian blue is insoluble m 
water and stable to dilute aads, but is de- 
composed by alkalis, and though formerli 
mu(^ used for laundry purposes, paper- 
stainmg, and the preparation of blue ink, it 
has been largely superseded by aniline prod- 
ucts Its present largest use is in the manu- 
facture of paints and prmting inks 

Ptynne, William (1600-69), Puntan 
pamphleteer, was born in Swanswick, Somer- 
set He became involved in ecclesiastical con- 
troversy as the champion of Puntan 
partv He was fined, expelled from the bar, 
sentenced to the loss of both ears and im- 
prisonment for life, was released, fined again 
and branded on the face He was elected 
MP for Newport, Cornwall (1648) , but was 
again imprisoned for three years by Crom- 
well After the Restoration he was appointed 
keeper of the records in the Tower His onh 
works of any value are A Bnef Regtsi^f 0] 
Parhamenlary Writs (c 1662) and 
An Exact Abridgment oj the Records in tlir 
Towel of London (1656-7) . 

Przemysl, city, Poland, in prov’incc 0 
Lwow, IS a Roman Catholic bishopnc (since 
137s) and Greek bishopric (1218), and has 
two cathedrals It has a good trade in woo , 
leather, corn, and linen , p 47 i 948 
P.S. (postsenptum) , postscript 
Fsalms, Book of, one of the books of tw 
Old Testament, the first of the third 
or Kethubhim of the Hebrew Bible, and t 
second in the Septuagint and other versions^ 
The English version contains 150 ® 

do the Hebrew and the Septuagmt / 

the most important questions regarding 
Psalms are those of authorship Though ^ 1 
collection is called the ‘Psalms of Davi^ » 
has never been maintained that David wrn 
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them all The titles giving the Tmters* names 
are certainly anaent, but in most cases con- 
sidetabfy later than the compositions to 
vluth they ate prefixed Another mterestmg 
question is whether any particular writer in 
the psalms speaks for himself or m the name 
of the 'church-nation ’ It is plain that while 
the 'churdi-consaDUsness’ is present in some 
psalms, It IS gomg too far to assert that it 
dommates m all; and while some, perhaps 
most, are tcansaipts from personal expen- 
ence, yet tilie usual mterpretations of the past 
went to extremes of mdividuahsm Consult 
Davisouh Prmes of Israel, King's Psalms in 
Thtet CoU/ectMvs, Bngg's Comwenfory 

Psaltery, a musical instrument used by the 
anaent Hebrews, with whom it was a fav- 
onte It was shaped somewhat hke a harp 
and was played by pluckmg the strmgs with 
or witiiout a plectrum Later a keyboard me- 
chanism was attached to it and it thus be- 
came the patent of the spmet, harpsichord 
and eventually the piano 

Psendomorph, a mineral that occurs m the 
form which is characteristic of another mm- 
eral In the clayey sandstones accompanying 
the salt measures of Cheshire the surfaces of 
the beds arc often covered with gtnnTi per. 
feet cubes of sand These are pseudomorphs 
after crystals of salt, and show that the bed 
of sediment was laid down m anlme fairw, 
winch were subject to desiccation 

Paeudonyms, fictitious names adopted fay 
liters to conceal their identity They take 
the form rather of a signature wholly differ- 
ent (pseudonym), transposing the lettera, or 
portions of then real name (anagram), a 
sp^al phrase havmg direct reference to the 
subject-matter treated (phiasconym), aspir- 
in to a title or a suj^osed anstoemhe name 
lUUenym or anstonym), or simply employms 
OM or more imtials of the author (imtial- 

PsidiTO, a gcQus of tropical ^rabs and 
tecs bclonguig to the order Myrtaceae The 
fruit, a globose or ovoid beriy, known as 
^ lor preserves, jdhes, and 
» ^ Gvajava and pyriferim 

St ‘guaiijeHy • 

(?«f has a small sphenrad 

white in the center of the pulp Both soeaes 
arc cultivated m Southern California and 

Psittacu S(fe Panot* 


Pskov, district, SW Leningrad province, 
m Hie Russian Soviet Republic The 
northern part is a low-lyug pkm, the south- 
ern part rolling plateau country, often rising 
mto bills The chmate is severe but vanable 
Forests cover a third of the area, and yield 
pitch and tar Cereals and flax are raised for 
export, and hunting and fi^mg are import- 
ant Manufacturing industries consist cbefly 
of distiUenes, tannenes, bneik works, flour 
nulls, and flax works 

Pskov, Pleskov or Pleskan, tn, Russian 
Soviet Republic, capital of district of the 
same name, 171 m by rad 5 w' of Leningrad 
The oty is the seat of an archbishop and has 
a cathedral of Russo-Byzantine style (1689- 
98), and other interesting old chuithes Tan- 
nenes, distillenes, sawmills, flour nulls, man- 
ufactones of tobacco, cordage, flax matenaiB, 
and saildoth represent the chief lodustnes, 
p about 44,000 

Psoralea, a genus of dirubby and herbace- 
ous plants belonging to the order Legumi- 
nosae P, escidenta, a native of the Western 
States, yidds an edible tuberous root, known 
as pomme de prame, the introduction of 
whidi mto £uroi>e was unsuccessfully at- 
tenpted at the time of the potato rot It was 
an important foodplant of the Indians and 
early settlers, who boiled it and found it 
palatable 


ttcd by slight elevations of the surface of the 
dan, covered with whitish scales The erup- 
tion begins in small rounded spots, which 
may remam small, or may enlarge mdefimte- 
ly, the center becommg more normal, while 
the inflamed xnargm contmues to 
Itching 15 often absent altogether, and very 
seldom severe It left to itsdf , tiie disease gen- 
erally tends to persist mdefimtely But m the 
great majonty of cases it Is very amenable 
to treatment, both locd and consbtutional 
Psyche, in Greek mythology, a maiden so 
^utiful that Venus herself was jealous of 
her and ordered Cupid to go and mspire her 
wifli love for the meanest of men, but in- 
rtead he fell in love with her himsdf He 
daiged her never to mquire who he was, 
but ^e disregarded the injunction, and the 
god left her In her abandonment Psyche 
wa^errf from place to place to seek him: 
until at least she was made immortal, and 
was united to Cupid for all eternity 

“edione which 
r^te to mimtal diseases, and studies their 
pthology, dimcsd condiUons, cause and 
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saence are called p^chiatnsts or alienists 1 ever a sensation or image comes mto mind, 


Psychical Research, the systematic in- 
qmry mto such phenomena as alleged tele- 
pathy, apparitions, clairvoyance, premom- 
tions, mediumistic phenomena, haunted 
houses, dowsmg, and all residual mental phe- 
nomena Traditionally these alleged phenom- 
ena have been assoaated with the behef m a 
spiritual world and generally made evidence 
of its existence The London Soaety for Psy- 
chical Research was incorporated to mvcsti- 
gate such phenomena m 1882 and has pub- 
lished volumes of Proceedings and a Journal 
representing the results of its work An Am- 
erican Soaety was founded m 1885, but soon 
afterward was dissolved by union as a 
Branch of the Enghsh Soaety This branch 
was later dissolved and a new soaety m 
[go6, to be independent of the parent body, 
was organized It pubh^es a monthly JoutncA 
and Proceedings similar to those of the Bnt- 
ish Soaety 

Psychoanalysis. See Psychotherapy. 

Psychology. Psychology is sometimes de- 
fined as the saence of mmd and sometimes 
as the saence of behavior These two defim- 
tions mark a fundamental divergence of opin- 
ion The older saentific psychology concerns 
Itself with the study of mmd and defines 
mind as the sum total of immediate expen- 
ence More recent psydiological trends have 
been toward behaviorism, which studies, not 
the immediate experience of an animal or 
human being, but its behavior or actions m | 
response to certain stimuli The greater body 
of scientific results has been obtained under 
the former point of view The behavioristic 
attitude came much later and was first ap- 
phed to the study of animals Afterwards m 
mental tests and m diagnosis of mental dis- 
ease this attitude was extended to the study 
of human bangs All saentific results require 
previous observation by highly trained ob- 
servers In the older psychology a tramed 
observer observes and reports upon his own 
mental processes In a behavioristic psychol- 
ogy a trained observer observes the behavior 
of others, notably of very young children 
who have not yet had opportunity to learn 
\ia\s of action In general the two methods 
Mcld disparate results and can not be com- 
pared For the former consult works by 
Titchener and Bormg, for the latter, works 
b> John B Watson 

Of the numerous topics In the older psychol- 
ogy memory is selected for discussion here 
Memory can be explained by the law of 
assoaation This lai\ may be stated when- 


there tend to come With it all the other sen- 
sations and images that have ever before 
been m mind with it Naturally there are 
too many previous assoaates for them all to 
appear at any time, there must he some sel- 
ection The laws of memory state the pnn- 
aples under which the selection occurs A 
thmg can not take on meamng for us as idea 
or perception unless it is m some way fam- 
iliar The term memory is usually restricted 
to a successive revival of sensations and im- 
ages by assoaation, e g , the bnnging up of 
one idea out of another or out of a percep- 
tion, and thus does not include the almost 
simultaneous association of the percqitual 
context and core 

The laws of memory have been workdd 
out by experiments in the psychological lab- 
! oratory A subject is required to learn some 
matenal — uprose, poetry, or a senes of non- 
sense syllables like bam-tup-lor-kiz-wex 
L earning is very greatly aided by a mental 
grouping of the matenal mto parts Nonsense 
syllables are most easily learned when re- 
peated m rhythm, and poetry is easier to 
I learn than prose. Meamngful matenal l 
much more easily mastered than nonsensi' 
and the more meanmgful the matenal the 
easier it is to learn it It is always easier to 
learn understandingly than bhndly 

It IS best to go over matenal slowly 11 
permanent acquisition is desired A doctor s 
knowledge that must needs be always avail- 
able ^ould be acquired as dowly as is com- 
patible with good attention, if the leaming 
IS to be effiaent The speaker, however, vho 
prepares for a particular address diould go 
over his notes rapidly well in advance and 
also just before the time of the speech He 
thus learns more economically for the given 
occasion, but forgets faster afterwards than 
he would have done with slow Icammg Ec- 
onomy of learning is also secured by a wide 
temporal distnbution of the repetitions for 
Icarmng More is learned by two repetitions 
of a given material on each of six days th^ 
by SIX repetitions on each of two days, and, 
within practical hmits, the longer the time 
through which the effort is distributed the 
greater the result . 

In a long material economy is served by 
repeating the xihole material as a unit ratha 
than by Icarmng it one part at a time Op- 
posed to this rule is the fact that long ma- 
tenals are mtnnsically difiicult, doubling inc 
length of a task more than doubles the effor 
required for its learmng The gain, however. 
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that comes in leaming separatdy the parts 
of a long poem or speech is more than offset 
by the final difficulty of so weldmg the sepa- 
ratdy learned parts .together as to give the 
mstwrial as a 'whole the famihanty of the 
several parts Forgetting takes place rapidly 
at first and then more and more dowly untd 
finally the change is so slow as to be dis- 
cenuble only over long periods of time In 
one typical experiment over half the matenal 
was forgotten in the first twenty mmutes and 
one-fifth of it was remembered after a 
month Things that can not be recalled at all 
can not, nevertheless, be said to be entirdy 
forgottm, for they can be rdeamed with a 
saving over the initial effort In this sense a 
thing once thoroughly learned may be ^aid 
never to be entirdy forgotten, for the span 
of hfe IS probably too diort for the effort of 
the leammg to become inappreaahle The 
childhood memories of the aged, of drowmng 
people, and those that occur m dreams, attest 
this fact 


Behavior Psychology — Opposed to the de- 
fimtion of psydiology as the saence of im- 
mediate experience is the view that psychol- 
ogy is the saence of bdiavior Bdia'viorism 
as a recognized fidd of saentific endeavor is 
an outgrowth of ammal psychology, and it 
has achieved a following only smce 1910 
Behavionsts, from the first, were interested 
in the behavior per se — ^thc ammal’s responses 
to stimulation and its adjustment to situa- 
tions 'withm its environments Thus, 'with- 
out refuUng the earher points of view, be- 
haviorism, an e^nmental or observabonal 
biology, has supplanted them The saentific 
accord effected thereby has been offset, how- 
ever, by a disagreement m tennmology In 
addition to animal psydiology, beha'vionsm 
was strengthened from two other directions 
fwm psychopathology and from apphed psy- 
chology 


Amnud Psychology -Most of the invest 
gabons of animal bdiavior have eithi 
vnth tte capaaty for sensory discnminabt 
of different animals or with their abibty fi 
learmng The former studies diow the fund 
mento capabihbes of an animal for xespoa 
ing to various aspects of its environment, tl 
latto evaluate its capaaty for modificabc 
Of behavior over against new environment 
atuabons Lrarmng is thus a measure of tl 
mtdbgence of the ammal 

^ modificabon of bdiavior as ti 

tmult of r^ehtion of a situabon, occurs i 
dj levels of the animal scale When a wei 
abmulus acts repeatedly on a simple nmmi 


the ammal may learn to cease responchng, 
or, when a strong stimulus acta agam and 
agam, it may learn to avoid it completdy by 
a heightened reacbon At higher Icvds Icam- 
mg IS said to be assoaabve In this form of 
learning a second sbmulus, assoaated with 
the one that imbally sets off the reaction, 
comes as a result of its repeated assoaabon 
to toudi off, by itsdf, the reacbon The sa- 
liva flows in the cat’s mouth at the sound of 
the dmner bdl, and the cat is said to be 
condiboncd to the sound of bdl, the earth- 
worm, that has been repeatedly given dec- 
thc shocks when it crawled on a piece of 
sandpaper, now draws back as soon as it 
feds the samlpaper The numerous expen- 
mental studies in which animals learn to 
open puzzle bo 'res or to find their way 
throng mazes are compheated forms of this 
kmd of learmng that are suscepbble to quan- 
btabve measurement 

Instincts are mhented forms of bdiavior. 
All bdiavior must be either msbncbve or 
learned Among the lower ammals leaming 
plays but a small part and most bdiavior is 
msbncbve In the higher forms learning m 
mcreasmgly important, but compheated m- 
sbnets also exist Generally the two kmds of 
bdiavior are intncately interwoven, as, for 
example, m the sexual bdiavior of man The 
most complex forms of msbncbve bdiavior, 
with the smallest admixture of learned be- 
havior, are to be found in the insects, es- 
pecially m ants and bees 

Freudian Psychology —The Freudian psy- 
diology of human nature looks upon die be- 
ha'vior of an individual as the resultant of 
many interacbng bends called 'widies' It 
recognizes that the conduct of a human bemg 
IS not singly mobvated, but that a person 
acts very frequently upon conflicbng widies 
ff I meet someone whom I intensely Hielilry 
I am beset by two opposuig mobves I widi 
to tdl this man my opmion of him, and I 
wish also to observe the polite convenbons 
The widi that is sbonger at the fama wins 
H the widies are nearly equal m sbength, I 
may start pohtdy and end m anger, or I 
may begm ruddy and condude with an 
apology If one wish is much stronger 
the other, it may suppress the other almost 
entirdy Nevertbdess the suppressed ,widi 
generally has some effect on bcha'vior If I 
M polite, my tongue may stumble and spoil 
ffle suavity of my assurances If I am angry, 
I may doak my rudeness m the courteous 
phraseology of sarcasm Widies 
trends of the organism for r^^^an^^^ 
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not necessarily conscious The person tvho 
has them may be unaware of them nature 
and they arc thus sometimes paradoxically 
referred to as 'unconsaous ideas * 

Instincts arc wishes in this sense, and the 
sexual and nutritive instincts in their vari- 
ous forms are important in determinmg con- 
duct The wish to conform to the social code 
of ethics IS called the 'censor,' for the reason 
that it conflicts with and often represses un- 
ethical wishes, notably those based on the 
sexual ihstinct The conflict between the cen- 
sor and a repressed wish may lead to a dis- 
sociation of the personality, m whidi each 
of the conflicting tendenaes is expressed in a 
portion of the personality Such an individual 
js persistently inconsistent The phenomena 
of hyctena, 'shell-shock,* and many nervous 
disorders arc of this form Repressed wishes 
are normally partially reahzed in the con- 
tent of dreams, in the dream-state, as in 
reverie and hypnosis, the censor is weakened 
The nature of repressed wi^es can often be 
arrived at by the method of psycho-analysis, 
a method m which the behavior of the m- 
dividual under shrewd but sympathetic ques- ' 
tiomng, his inadvertent admissions, the con- 
tent of his dreams, and many other S3rmp- 
toms of conflict arc pieced together by the 
expert chmaan to give the mformation that 
the censor tends to repress 
Mental Tests — The mental test is a simple 
procedure for a quick determmation of the 
degree of some human capacity In a mental 
test the subject is given under standard con- 
ditions a simple task to perform and the de- 
gree or quahty of his performance is noted 
It IS often impossible to define any general 
capaaty of which the test is diagnostic Ex- 
cept as they bear on intelhgencc, the use of 
tests has not as yet contributed greatly to a 
knowledge of the fundamental human capaa- 
ties A very great vanety of tests have been 
invented and used experimentally There are 
tests oi motor capaaty (speed of tappmg 
With penal, accuracy of aiming with a penal, 
steadiness of the hand), of sensory capaaty 
(visual and auditory acuity, discnmmation 
of brightnesses, colors, tones, and waghts), 
of concentration (counting dots on a paper, 
'crossing out all the a% on a page of pi, per- 
forming disparate activities simultaneouriy), 
of description and report (mdudmg the tests 
of fidelity of report which bear on the xeha- 
bility of testimony), of learning (repeated 
traang of a design by seemg the hand and 
pencil only in a mirror), of memory, of sug- 
gestibihty, of imagmation (seemg images in 


ink -blots, supplymg missing words in a 
text), of range of information, and of gen- 
eral intdligence 

Intelligence is the capaaty of an mdividual 
adequately to adjust his briiavior to new 
dtuations It is a general abihty, independent 
of the nature 'of the particular novd situa- 
tion, and appears as a constant factor in a 
given adult individual In childhood intelli- 
gence develops steadily from mfancy to adol- 
escence In the early years the development 
of mtdhgence is the most marked mental 
change that occurs, in adulthood almost all 
devdopment is an advance in speafic abihties 
and knowledge which is hmited only by a 
maximum of mtclhgence already achieved 
Smee nearly all mental tests require adjust- 
ments to novd situations, it follows that m- 
tdligence is' conduave to success m mentd 
tests, no matter what their speafic nature, 
and that, conversdy, any mental test may 
in part measure mtdhgence Hence mtdh- 
gence IS ordmanly not measured by any 
single test, but by a combination oi many 
tests However, no combination of tests can 
more than partly measure the mtdhgence 
Psychology has as yet attained to no more 
definite conception of mtdhgence The sanc- 
tion for the concept hes solely in the fact 
that it works for progress both m the prac- 
tical use and in the saentific development oi 
mental tests, and that there is as dose agree 
ment between the results of mtdhgence tests 
and mdividual estimates of intelligence as 
there is between the various individual esti- 
mates themsdves 

The pnnapal method for testing mt^- 
gence is that of the Bmet scale, which has 
passed tHrough several revisions and is mw 
I in wide practical use in the testing of ai«’ 
dren The scale in its latest form consists ol 
a graded senes of nmety simple tests whim 
are grouped in the senes according to me 
age at whidi die devdoping mtelligmce of a 
normal child is adequate to them The scale 
IS administered by determimng the level ot 
difficulty at which the subject is unable to 
'pass' the tests A child who passes all the 
tests normal to six years oi age and fails on 
half of those for the seventh year and all oi 
those for the aghth year has the mtdhgence 
of the 'average' pTiild of seven and a ball 
years, or, in tediiucal terms, a 'mental ag** 
of seven and a half The te^ run from the 
third year on throu^ the fourteenth ym* 
to groups of tests for 'average adults* and for 
'sujienor adults ’ The mental age oi average 
adult is considerably less than sixteen years i 
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te, in the average person the development 
of intelhgence has reached its maximum be- 
fore the age of sixteen 
Feeblemmdedness is defective intdligence 
Feeblemmded persons can therefore be das- 
sified vnth respect to their mental ages as 
follows Idiot Mental age three years or less 
Imbecile Mental age four to sp^ years 
Moron Mental age seven to twelve years 
Applied Psychology —Mental tests and 
psydological methods of investigation have 
been applied m various fields of practical 
work, notably m mdustry, in law, in soaal 
work, m medicme, and m education In in- 
dustry use has been made of mtelhgence tests 
and of special vocational and trade tests for 
the purpose of dassifymg and employmg 
men The United States Army has also used 
trade tests, in connection with its system for 
dassification of personnd, for the assign- 
ment of new recruits to sl^ed work withm 
the ardiy A great deal of work has been 
done by mdustnal concerns oP tests for the 
selection of salesmen The psychology of ad- 
vertismg has also received considerable at- 
tention In the law and m social work con- 
siderable use has been made of mtdbgence 
tests for the deteimmation of the responsibil- 
ity of delmquents Various mental tests of 
diagnostic vdue have been utilized in psy- 
chopathology, while tests of leammg and of 
mental eqmpment have found their places m 
education Smce 1935 many eminent psy- 
chologists have turned their efforts toward 
the study of psycbometncs, the apphcation 
of statisUcs to psychology With psychomet- 
ncs, theory and fact are bemg knit more 
dosely together Topology was in 1936 one 
of the most recent phases of psychology 
It IS the theoiy which correlates diaractens- 
tics of the mdividual with his external 
^uh Through statistical mvesfagations or 
factor analyses,” important discoveries 
were made m 1936 in the field of individual 
p^chology and pohtical psychology 
to SQitember, 1936, the Amencan Psy- 
cholo^cal Association hdd its forty-fourth 
aimual convention at Hanover, N H Such 
subjects as mental and emotional hymene, 
yorational guidance, and health guidance en- 
the application of psychology were 
I! S? echpsmg the classical subjects 
m the public schools It further revealed a 
growii« need for more psydiology teachers 

and that psychology pupils have better re- 


Psychiatric contributions were the reports 
of Drs H H Jasper and H L Andrews, 
Brown University, wbo made use of the 
rhythmic electric impulses from the brain to 
locate defective areas in that organ The 
hj'pnotic trance and how it differs psy- 
(^ologically from natural sleep was demon- 
strated by Drs E Newton Ha^y of Pnnee- 
ton Umversity, and A L Loomis and Gar- 
rett Hobart of Loomis Laboratones 

During World War II hundreds of psychol- 
ogists were m full-time government employ 
engaged m work directly relevant to the war 
effort or to public welfare Aubrej' Lewis re- 
ported in Z942 that war stress has not ap- 
preciably mercased mental disorders among 
British civilians, and J C Solomon, study- 
mg the reactions of children in San Francisco 
to their first blackout, found that the sudden 
darkemng of homes produced excitement but 
httle fear e\ccpt when adults in diarge of the 
children showed fear 

Consult Brown’s Psychology and The So- 
cial Order (1936), Lcwin’s Principles of 
Topological Psychology (1936), Gmlford’s 
Psychometric Methods (1936) Sec also Be- 
HAviOKiSM, Gestalt PsycnoLoov, Iktelu- 
GEKCE, M^hTAL DctTmENCIT 

Consult general texts as Warren and Car- 
michad’s Elements of Human Psychology 
(1930) , Watson’s Behaviorism (1930) , 
Murphy’s Historical Introduction to Modem 
Psychology (1932) , Bonng’s History of Ex- 
perimental Psychology (1929) , Cannon’s 
Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Feat and 
Hoge (1929), Adler’s Practice and Theory 
of Individual Psychology (1929), Freud’s 
Psychopathology of Everyday Life (1914), 
Terman’s Measurement of Intelhgence 
(1916), Murchison (ed) Hand-Book of 
Child Psychology (1931), AUport’s Soaat 
Psychology (1924) , Tiffin’s Industiial Psy- 
chology (1942), Bernhardt’s Practical Psy- 
chology (1945) 

Paychophysies is that branch of psychol- 
ogy which studies the relation of mental to 
bodily processes It is distinguished from pure 
psychology bv the fact that it has bodily 
process® ,n inew as weff as mental, and 
from lAysiology by the fact that its pnmary 
interest is m the psychical process® rather 
than m tbeir bodily conditions Psychophy- 
Mcs must also be distmgui^ed from what is 

f psychology, for al- 

though It necKsanly uses expenmental meth- 

of ««3ence m 

y state which is not experimental As a 
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definite branch of psychological inquiry* psy- 
chophysics was founded hy Fechner in i860 
Weber had already employed what is known 
as the Method of Least Differences To this 
method Fechner added two others of a less 
direct character, the Method of Right and 
Wrong Cases and the Method of Average 
Error For a brief account of the Weher- 
Fechner investigations see James’s Psy- 
chology, vol 1 , p 533 S , and for fuller 
details as to methods and results, Kulpe’s 
Psychology (Eng trans 1893) 

Psychotherapy has come into wide use as 
the general name for the various forms of 
mental healmg which have lately sprung into 
prominence both withm and without the 
medical profession It is used to cover such 
vaned and opposing activities as the Em- 
manuel Movement, Christian Saence, Faith 
Cure, «tc Defimtion is therefore important 
and difficult Dr Richard C Cahot, of the 
Harvard Medical School, defines psychother- 
apy as the ‘attempt to help the sick through 
mental, moral and spiritual methods* It has 
been frequently said that psychotherapy is as 
old as the beginnings of mediane, but it was 
not until the work of Bemheim and Liebault 
a half a century ago that a thoroughly sa- 
entific basis was given for psychotherapy 
properly so called They laid the foundation 
for a system of therapeutics based on sug- 
gestion 

Psychotherapy may be said to have its 
basis in the quahty of the human mind com- 
mon to all — suggestibihty It follows that the 
central method of psydiotherapy is su^ies- 
tion Perhaps it would be more correct to 
sum up the methods under six heads Hyp- 
notism, Suggestion, Auto-Suggestion, Per- 
suasion, Re-education, and Psycho-analysis 

From the prominence given to hypnotism in 
the treatment there arose a measure of con- 
fusion But, as Dr Hinckle points out, ‘hyp- 
nosis of 'itself, without suggestion, never ac- 
complished anything, the forceful directions 
given the patient dunng the responsive state 
of hypnosis achieve the results’ (See Hyp- 
notism ) 

Psycho-analysis depends upon the theory 
that ‘many nervous and mental diseases arise 
from suppressed emotions’ which for one 
reason or another do not run their complete 
course The psycho-analytic method aims at 
removing the repressive influence, bnngmg 
these forgotten ideas and emotions back to 
consaousness and givmg them full expression 

The results already gained by psychother- 
apy have been notable, though it is as yet 


imperfectly developed See Dubois’s Psychic 
Treatment of Nervous Disorders (1903), 
King’s Rational Living (1907, James’s Psy- 
chology (1891) , Hoffdmg’s Outhnes of Psy- 
chology (trans 1902) , Worcester, McComb 
and Coviat’s Religion and Medicine (1908), 
Jastrow’s ,Fact and Fable in Psychology; 
Allen’s Psychoth^apy with Children (1942) 
Psychotherapy, Progress in. Devdop- 
ment in psychotherapy since 1935 has seen 
this science engaged m gaimng more detailed 
knowledge of the relationship of psychic fac- 
tors or mental instabihties, which find com- 
mon ground in such maladies as heart dis- 
orders, arthritis, stomach disorders and such 
distressing conditions as shortness of hredth, 
weakness in the back, chest pams, exhaus- 
tion, nausea, faintness, headaches, fatigue 
and speech impediment Psychotherapy has 
made no attempt to treat organic disease but 
has been successful m conditions which are 
partially or totally the result of mental agi- 
tation The prmapal means of treatment 
has been the establishment of clinics m most 
of the large aties of the world The purpose 
of the chnics is to secure for the patient 
equanimity and to enable him to develop a 
normal personahty This process is cSUed 
re-education The therapist tries to substi- 
tute good mental habits for bad ones The 
chmcs offer “classes in thought control’’ and 
by group instruction thqr teach first, re- 
laxation, second, mental ease through imag- 
ery, third, tests to venfy that the first and 
second are bemg applied , fourth, patients are 
asked to relate the experiences of their ail- 
ments, and fifth, tfie doctor dehvers a lecture 
based on each patient’s testimonial 
A 193s tabulation showed almost half the 
hospital beds in the United States are occu- 
pied by mental cases In the last fifty years 
the population of the United States has 
doubled while mentally ill cases have m- 
creased nmefold There were 168 private 
mental hospitals in the United States m i 937 i 
fifteen per cent of the total Psychotherapy 
as practiced in hospitals today emphasizes 
kindliness to patients and the stimulation of 
their intelhgence The better known thera- 
peutic methods of the mental hospitals are 
Occupational Therapy, which instructs the 
patients in vanous forms of work, such as 
weaving, carving, knitting or carpentcnng, 
hydrotherapy, which consists of dousmg the 
patient with water to tone up his ssratem. 
Physiotherapy, or exerasing him m gjmna- 
siums, through walks and playing games, and 
Practical Theraphy, or giving the patient 
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noTmal treatment) cncontagmg him in normal 
mental and physical endeavors 
Dr Wilham A White of St Ehaabcth’s 
Hospital, Washington, beheves that psycho- 
therapy may yet cnhghteti the dark areas of 
mediane — ^namdy, epilepsy and cancer 
The nervous breakdown, the Amencan 
business xnan*s disease, has been aided by 
psychotherapy Reseatdi by Pavlov and 
Gantt have hdped to prove the breakdown 
IS a state in which emotional factors prevent 
one from carrying on normal hvmg 
A soevey was made m 1936 under the 
auspices of the Committee on Mental Hy- 
giene and Psychiatric Nursing to determine 
the need for speaahzed p^chotherapeutic 
nursing m Amencan hospitals 
A new form, of functional nervous disorder 
attackmg only airplane pilots and called aero- 
neurosis was reported m 1937 and was bemg 
studied by the U S Medical Corps In World 
War n the expression 'shell shock’ of World 
War I ivas no longer heard, psychologists 
having affirmed the findings of 19x4-18 that ' 
the types of neuroses and psychoses found in 
men in uniform do not essentially differ from 
those met in avdian life 
In 1936 insulin was used m Europe for^ the 
first bme m treating the mental disease, 
schizophrenia, and a little later metiazol also 
was used The use of electroshock, introduced 
Z939i hns practically replaced mettazol and 
IS being frequently used with insulin See 
Homey, Are You Constdertng Psychoanaly- 
mf (X946) 

Ptah, a deity in Egyptian mythology, the 
artificer of the universe, the creator of the 
cosmic egg, out of which came the sun, the 
moon, and the earth 

Ptarmigan, a grouse of the genus Lago- 
pus, distmguishcd mainly by having the feet 
feathered to the toes, and by its northerly 
habitat, all the spcacs living in the subarctic 
zone, or else upon high mountain tops 
Ptanchthys, or Winged Fuh, is one of 
the cunous fossil fishes It belongs to a group 
which IS entirely extinct, and is characterized j 
by the presence of an armor of tuberculated j 
bony plates which covered the head and the 
anterior part of the body 
Ptendospermeae, a class of Paleozoic 
plants, embracing those Paleozoic plants 
with the habits and much of the internal 
structure of ferns, which were propagated by 
seeds, not b\ spores 

Pterlt, a genus of ferns which includes a 
rarge number of spcacs widely distnbuted 
oxer tropic and temperate regions 


Pterodactyls, flying reptiles which inhab- 
ited the earth dunng the Mesozoic epoch In 
Size some were very small, others had a 
stretch of wings nearly equalling twenty ft 
Then remains are found in the Jurassic and 
Cretaceous rocks both of Europe and N 
Amenca 

Pteropoda, a group of molluscs grouped 
as opistho-brandi gasteropods, whidi have 
been profoundly modified in order to fit 
them for the pelagic life Thqi are found in 
the open water, and thou^ the number of 
speaes is small, the number of individuals is 
mcalculable 

Pterospermum, a genus of tropical Asiat- 
ic shrubs and trees bdongmg to the order 
Stercuhaceae 

Ptolemaic System, the order of the uni- 
verse as expounded by Ptolemy It rested on 
the postulates that the earth is spherical, that 
it occupies a fixed central position, and that 
the sphere of the heavens revolves round it 
from e to w , carrying all celestial objects 
with it, once m twenty-four hours 
Ptolemy, more fully Claudius Ptole- 
maeus, astronomer, observed at Alexandria 
from 127 to 151 an He embodied Greek as- 
tronomy m bis Almagest, and his system of 
geography, contaimng a descnption and 
maps of the known world, preserved un- 
questioned autbonty down to the Z5th cen- 
tury A geometer of the first order, he ef- 
fectively founded trigonometry, di^overed 
evecfion, and perfected the eptcycbcal theory 
of planetary movement See Ptolexcaic Svs- 

TEXC 

Ptolemy, m Greek Ptolemaeus, the name 
of a dynasty of kings of Egypt, the founder 
of winch ivas one of Alexander’s generals 
Ptolemy i , surnamed Soter, or 'the Saviour,’ 
reigned from 323 to 285 b c In the division 
of the provinces after Alexander’s death he 
managed to secure for himsdf Egypt In 285 
Ptolemy abdicated m favor of his youngest 
son, Ptolemy Philadelphus, be hved for two 
more years His name is memorable as that 
of the founder— though some asenbe the 
foundation to his son — of the museum and 
library of Alexandna and the friend of Eudid 
and other learned men 
Ptolemy ri (Philadelphus), son of the 
aboi’e, who reigned from 285 to 247 b c , is 
famous chiefly for his internal administration 
and his patronage of learning, under him the 
museum of Alexandria became the center of 
hterature and sacncc The Greek translation 
of the Old Testament, known as the Septu- 
agint, IS said to have been made by his order 
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Ptolemy ni (Euergetes) , son of the above, 
who reigned from 247 to 222 b c Soon after 
his accession he mvaded the Syrian kingdom, 
advancing as far as Babylon and Susa, con- 
quering Mesopotamia, Babylonia, and Susi- 
ana, and receiving the submission of all the 
countries of Asia up to the Bactrian and In- 
dian frontiers But Seleucus soon recovered 
all these provinces, except Syria itself 
Ptolemy iv (Philopator), eldest son of the 
above, reigned from 222 to 205 bc At the 
beginning of his reign he murdered his 
mother, brother, and uncle and in 217 he de- 
feated Antiochus the Great, who had con- 
quered most of Syria and Palestine, at Ra- 
phia 

Ptolemy v (Epiphanes), only son of the 
above, reigned from 205 to 181 b c Under his 
leign Egypt lost most of her foreign posses- 
sions 

Ptolemy vi (Philomctor) , elder son of the 
above, reigned from 181 to 146 bc In 170 
Antiochus of Syria conquered most of Egypt, 
but retired, being unable to take Ale\andna 
Ptolemy vn (Euergetes n , nicknamed 
Physcon), brother of the above, reigned from 
146 to 117 B c He gamed the throne by mur- 
denng Philometor’s son, Ptolemy 
Ptolemy vm (Soter n, commonly called 
Lalhyrus), son of the above, reigned from 
117 to 107 BC, in conjunction with his 
mother Cleopatra In 107 she raised a rebel- 
lion against hun, and reigned along with his 
brother Alexander until go, when the latter 
murdered her In 89 Lathyrus returned and 
expelled Alexander, he then reigned until 8x 
Ptolemy ix (Alexander), was the Alexan- 
der just mentioned above Ptolemy Alexander 
n , son of the above, succeeded Ptolemy vm 
m 81, but the people put him to death in 80 

BC 

Ptolemy xi (Auletes), was an illegitimate 
son of Lalhyrus, he reigned from 80 to 51 
B c He spent great sums in getting the Rom- 
ans to recognize his title 
Ptolemy xn , the eldest son of the above, 
reigned in conjunction with his sister, the 
famous Cleopatra He reigned from 51 to 47 
B c Cleopatra was expelled by her brother’s 
mmister, Pothinus, in 48 bc She raised an 
army in Syria, and was about to mvade 
Egypt when Julius Caesar arnved, her charms 
won him to her Side Thereupon Pothinus 
raised Alexandria against him Ptolemy es- 
caped from Caesar’s custody and jomed the 
insurgents, but was defeated, and drowned m 
an attempt to escape after the battle 
Ptolemy xm , youngest son of Auletes, was 


“ f 

made king by Caesar after his brother's death, 
he was to marry and reign m conjunction 
with Cleopatra, but m 43 slic pat han to 
death Cleopatra herself was then queen of 
Egypt, along with Antony, until her death 
in 30 BC With her the family became ex- 
tinct Consult Budge’s ffistoiy of Egypt 
Ptomaines, a term formerly apphed to 
alkaloids produced by decomposition of body 
tissues, now also apphed to alkaloids formed 
m the body during hfe and especially to such 
as are formed m the intestinal canal, either 
introduced from without or generated withm 
the body ‘ They are transitions products m 
the processes of putrefaction and are due to 
the action of bacteria At one time, most cases 
of poisonmg through foodstuffs were thought 
to be due to ptomaines Recent invesbga- 
tions, however, have shown that they arc 
mostly due to certain speafic bacteria, and 
then follow the mtroduction either of the 
bacteria themselves (infection), or of the 
poisons produced by the bacteria (intoxica- 
tion) Meat poisoning has three varieties 
that from meat of diseased animals, that 
from putrefied meat, that from ‘sausage 
poison ’ Poisoning from fish and oystew, 
cheese, ice cream, potatoes, and canned goom, 
IS usually due to infection of the food by 
bacteria In general, persons so poisoned be- 
come ill within a few hours after taking we 
food^ with vomiting, diarrhea, headache, 
cramps, and ^mptoms of collapse 
Ptosis, m medicme, a term generally used 
for a drooping of the upper eyehd It may be 
present from birth, or 'may arise later from 
various causes Ptosis of the stomach, where- 
by it falls mto a lower position m the a - 
dominal cavity, is termed gastroptosis, ptosis 
of a loop of intestine is termed enteroptosis 
Ptyalin, the amylolytic (starch-changingj 
ferment of saliva It is present only in vcr> 
minute quantities , 

Puberty, that penod of bodily 
ment in man and woman which lies betwc 
childhood and adolescence It marks P®’’ 
ularly the commenang development of ® 
reproductive system, which is not fully w®" 
tured until several years later At 
the woman, menstruation sets in, and 
form begins to develop The boy’s voi 
breaks, and after a varying interval ^um 
a register generally an octave lower than 
fore f 

Pubes, in anatomy, the front 
the true pelvic cavity It is formed by 
junction of the two mnommate bones 
Pelvis 
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Public Accountancy is the name given to 
accounting work of a professional naturci 
wberdn the accountant offers his services to 
the public for compensation The public ac- 
countant differs from the bookkeeper, in that 
his quahfications arc of a more expert nature 
New York was the first State to recognize 
the profession in this countrj', and provision 
for It was made m 1896 by ‘an act to regu- 
late the profession of pubhc accountants* 
The uork of the pubhc accountant consists 
generally in making audits, investigations, 
and cxammations The work in general con- 
sists in checkmg and proving the cash receipts 
and disbursements, obtainmg certificates from 
banks where funds are on deposit, and rc- 
conahng the balance with that shown by the 
cash book 

Investigations differ from audits in that 
they are usually conducted for some special 
purpose Rather than to prove the correct- 
ness of the bookkeeping, they arc for the 
purpose of determining whether or not of- 
ficers and other employees of a concern am 
capable, have used good judgment, and have 
been faithful to their trusts and duties Ex- 
anunations, hke mvestigations, arc conducted 
for speaal purposes 

The report of the pubhc accountant de- 
pends upon the nature of the engagement In 
an aumt he usually submits a balance sheet 
and a statement of the income and profit and 
loss, to whidi he certifies as being correct, 
and which he accompanies with comments 
In mvesbgations, examinations, and speaal 
engagements the form of his report depends 
on the arcumstances m each particular case, 
and his certificate is so framed as to cover 
qieofically the work which he has done 
Each State m the Umon has its own Pubhc 
Accounting law See BooKEEran: rnnsu U 
Journal of Accountancy, Dicksee’s Audamg, 
also Btbbograpky of Works on Accounting by 
Ammcan Authors (1934), by Harry C Bent- 
ley and Ruth Leonard 
Pabllcan^ or Publicans, m anaent Rome 
ww contractors for pubhc business gener- 
auy, such as bndge or road makmg, but par- 
ttcularly for the farming of the state revenues, 
'Jie collection of which was let odt by the 
^ansors to the highest bidder 
Public Health, or State Medicine, 
^ns the practice of preventive and pro- 
^ve mediane under the direction of the 
immunity, state, and nation It is a co- 
enterpnse m which ofBaal and un- 
offiMl agenaes join forces for the proven- 
tw>n of premature death, the reduction of 


disease, and the promotion of physical and 
mental health and cffiaency in the commu- 
nity and the individual The conscrt'ation of 
the pubhc health is one of the essential func- 
tions of government, therefore local health 
departments possess unusual powers to con- 
trol individuals in .1 communitj 
With the gradual elimination of the pcstil 
cnees due to environmental filth, and with 
the grow*th of the science of bacteriology, the 
attention of the public health administrator 
at the end of the 19th ccntut>' turned to the 
control of the diseases W'hich spread directly 
from one individual to another by persona] 
contact Isolation of cases, bedside sanitation, 
control of earners, and vacanc and scrum 
therapy made possible notable advances in 
the suppression of maladies of this type 
Among outstanding achievements of publu 
health work may be mentioned the conquest 
of yellow fever in Cuba and the Panama 
Canal Zone, the control of pellagra, bcri-bcn 
and hookworm diseases in the southern 
United States , and the wonderful transforma- 
tions accomplished m Puerto Rico and the 
Phihppincs 


Samtary administration in the Umted 
States IS a function of the National, the State 
and the local government The Public Health 
Service under the Treasury' department » 
the most important national bureau ripahnE 
with health It is now housed in a new ad- 
ministraUon building on Constitution Ave, 
Washington, DC, completed in 1933 at a 
cost of about $i,ooopoo In charge of its 
work IS the Surgeon General, U S Pub- 
hc Health Service, with assistants The 
Department of Agriculture*« chief interest 
centers in foods Its Bureau of Chemistry en- 
forces the Pure Food Law, its Bureau oi 
Animal Industry places the stamp of govern- 
ment approval upon wholesale meat and 
dairy products, its Bureau of Entomology 
wars against disease-carrying insects, its 
agente go into rural districts to educate the 
people m such public health matters as farm 
water supply, sanitation, etc The Depart- 
ment of Labor seeks to improve the physical 
conditions of workers It controls immigra- 
tion, administers the quarantine laws, and 
makes medical inspections Its Children’s Bu 
wau is active in such matters as the birth 
rate, mfant mortahty, juvenile courts, or- 
phanages, deserhon and chUd labor The De- 
partment of Commerce coDects statistics 

the fight against them The Department of 
the Interior through its Bureau of Education 
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conducts school surveys and furnishes bul- 
letins and lectures on health teaching 

State departments of health, operatmg un- 
der State-Minde samtary codes, work in fields 
not speafically dealt with by the Federal 
government The pnnapal agency m the 
campaign for pubhc health is the local health 
department Sanitary codes provide the lo(^ 
commissioner of health with pohcc powers 
State expenditures for health purposes vary 
greatly between states, but in 1939 reached 
about 10 cents per capita Included in the 
services of mumapal health departments are 
health education, the taking of vital statistics, 
prevention of communicable diseases, ma- 
ternity and child hygiene, pubhc health nurs- 
ing, laboratory service, milk and food con- 
trol, sanitary inspection, and industrial 
hygiene 

The most important function of the health 
department is the education of the public m 
the pnnaples of healthful hving and disease; 
prevention The Model Vital Statistics Law,< 
or one which was similar, was in force m 
1939 in all of the states It provided for a 
central bureau of vital statistics m the State 
health department and local registrars in 
primary registration distncts to register 
births, mamages, and deaths Only from such 
statistics can the pomts of profitable attack 
be discerned and the frmtfulness of various 
preventive measures be estimated See Vital 
Statistics 

The Bureau of Commumcable Diseases m- 
dudes the control of tuberculosis and vene- 
real diseases, for which separate divisions are 
provided, and the control of the acute com- 
municable children’s diseases and of diseases 
of a communicable nature Li many diseases 
the use of sera, for the cure of those affected, 
or for the protection of those who have been 
exposed, plays an important part m the prog- 
ram of practical control Diphtheria antitoxin 
and toxin-antitoxm or toxoid, vacemes for 
typhoid, paratyphoid and smallpox, antite- 
tanic serum, antimenmgococcus serum, and 
the Schick test must be fredy available to 
physiaans and for distribution by the divi- 
sion of commumcable diseases Immumzation 
campaigns have been undertaken with 
marked success to combat diphtheria m New 
York State, New Jersey, and elsewhere 

Tuberculosis is of particular importance 
because of its diromc character, because it 
usually affects family groups, particularly m 
young adult life, and because it is one of the 
pnnapal causes of death Control dqiends 
upon two distinct sorts of measures, those 


designed to prevent the dissemmation of the 
infectious agent and those directed toward 
the upbuildmg of the vital resistance of ex- 
posed mdividuals Tuberculosis, if taken in 
time, is curable It is essential, therefore, to 
conduct a far-reaching educational campaign 
to famihanze the pubhc with the early up- 
turns of the disease, and should provide dis- 
pensanes where those who fear that they are 
suffermg from tuberculosis may go for diag- 
nosis and medical advice An mtdhgent at- 
tempt to remove unsamtary hvmg and work- 
ing conditions is important m the anti-tu- 
berculosis movement 
Another phase of pubhc health work which 
reqmres special machmery for its effective 
development is the campaign against vene- 
real disease, which is prevalent to an alam- 
mg degree in avihan hfe The early detec- 
tion of gonorrhoea and syphilis followed by 
effiaent treatment is vitally important to ef- 
fect their cure and prevent their further dis- 
seimnation All reported contacts should be 
exammed, adequate follow-up of all cases is 
necessary Several States require the report- 
ing by name, others require reporting by 
number only Pubhc Health Laboratories of 
both State and local departments of health 
j should be prepared to make free diagnosis by 
microscopic and cultural methods of diph- 
theria, tuberculosis, typhoid, paratyphoid, 
malana, and other diseases, to conduct other 
laboratory work in the detection of disease 
to exanune water, milk, and other foods, tc 
make urmanalyses for health dimes, to ex 
amme pathological specimens, and to keep m 
stock antitoxms and vacanes 
The protection of the health of mother* 
and young children is perhaps the most im* 
portant of all possible hnes of pubhc healtn 
endeavor There should be prenatal dimes 
where prospective mothers may receive d^ 
rections regarding the care of themsdves ana 
their babies Field nurses must be availaWe 
at time of ddivery Midwives must be li- 
censed An astonishing number of school 
duldren are found to suffer from defects 0 
eyes, ears, teeth, or the upper respir^ory 
tract, and often the fitbng of a child to 
glasses, the securmg of needed dental 
or the removal of tonsils or adenoids effects 
a complete revolution in general health, hap- 
piness, and educational progress In som® 
aties speaal school dimes furnish medically 
surgical, and dental care without diarge 
The duef functions of a bureau of sanita- 
tion concern problems of water supplyi^'^ 
age disposal, sanitation of pubhc buildings 
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and industrial establishments (bghting, heat- 
ing, ventilation, etc), supervision of swim- 
ming pools, bathing beaches, barber idiops, 
control of insect earners, etc 
The milk supply of a large aty is a diffi- 
cult problem of the health department Prop- 
er supervision mvolvcs the inspection of the 
farms where the milk is produced, of the 
conditions under which it is transported and 
under which it is handled in retail stores 
Pasteurization should be defined by law and ' 
all milk, except that of certified grade, should j 
be pasteunzed The Umted States Puhhc 
Health Service has published The Standard ^ 
Milk Ordinance as an aid to mspection AH j 
milk to be sold raw should be tubcrcuhn 
tested ^ I 

The latest conception of State Mediane — I 
free medical treatment for evetyone at lusi 
earhest needr-<omes nearest to fulfillment in ' 
Soviet Russia, where the follownng pomt of 
view obtains The Soviet government is a 
government by the workers and the health 
of the workers is the responsibihty of the 
workers The logical outcome of this con- 
ception is the disappearance of all private 
hospitals and of all private practice Medical ^ 
institutions and the treatment of disease were 
at once made a state function under the Pco- ' 
pie’s Commissanat for the Protection of 
Health All doctors, nurses and pharmacists 
became avil servants, all hospitals, sanatoria 
and drug stores became state institutions, 
unified sdiemes of medical work were put in 
practice nation-wide programs of child wel- 
fare, venereal disease and tuberculosis con- 
trol were apphed, medical instruction for 
doctors was provided, and wholesale pro- 
duction and purchase of drugs became a sta te 
busmess It is thus mtended to make free 
medical help accessible to all atizens All sal- 
aried workers and their famdies, all wounded 
ez-soldiers, all school children, and the poorest 
of the peasants hold health insurance 
Every possible device is used for the pur- 
pose of sdhng health to the people For those 
who cannot view the aty health exhibits, 
travdmg exhibitions are maintained whidi 
go m radway cars, automobdes, or vehides 
drawn by horses, remdeer, or camels, carrying 
moving pictures, lectures, httle plays, posters 
1 btmture to the very doors of the peo- 
ple The radio is extensivdy used for health 
education 


Public Health Service, a bureau of t 
Jneuury Department of the Umted Stal 
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nealth its activities include the protection 


the United States against the introduction of 
disease from w'lthout, the medical examina- 
tion of all arnving aliens, the enforcement 
of interstate quarantine and the suppression 
of epidemics, cooperation with State and local 
health departments in public health matters, 
investigation of the diseases of man, control 
of interstate commerce in bactcnological 
products, promotion of health education,, 
maintenance of marine hospitals and rehei 
stations, the maintenance of narcotic farms 
for the confinement and treatment of drug 
addicts, and the provision of medical service 
m Federal prisons 

This service dates from July i6, 1798, when 
Congress created the Marine Hospital Fund 
In 1873 the Marine Hospital Service was re- 
organized and in 1902 its name was changed 
to Public Health and Manne Hospital Serv- 
ice, m 19x2 It became the Public Health 
Service In 1918 the Division of Venereal 
Diseases was created and m 1930 the Divi- 
sion of Mental Hygiene Under the quaran- 
tine laws, the Surgeon-General, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
formulates rules and regulations for the gov- 
ernment of maritime and interstate quar- 
antine Under the health provisions of the 
Soaal Security Act of 1933 and the Venereal 
Disease Control Act of 1938 national, state 
and local health «iervicc5 are co-ordinated 

Public Lands of the United Statesii — 
The public lands came into the nation’s pos- 
session in several ways The Revolution 
transferred to the Umted States all the ter- 
ntory of the original 13 colomcs and all the 
land w of them to the Mississippi Those 
States claiming the country nw of the Ohio 
River were in controversy as to boundaries, 
and were regarded with jealousy by States 
whose charters confined them to the coast 
Maryland refused to ratify the Articles of 
Confederation, forcing the cession of this 
‘Northwest Temtoiy’ to the Umon, which 
was followed by cession of the lands s of 
Kentudqr by the States daiming them, and 
! Iqr the Louisiana Purdiase (18x9} » the Ore- 
gon acquisition (1846) , the Mexican cession 
(1848) , the Texas Purchase (1850} , the 
Gadsden Purdiase from Mexico (x8S3), and 
the Aladsa Purchase (X867) The total area 
was shghtly under one and one-half biDion 
acres Over it the Federal Government was 
ongmally both sovereign and landowner 

At first, lands were sold diiefly with a 
view to profit In x8xa the office of General 
CommiMoner of the Land Office was created, 
under the Treasmy Department In 1846 tht 
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Land Office was placed under the Depart- 
ment of the Interior A Pre-emption Law au- 
'thonzed any settler to purchase 160 acres 
after a fixed term of residence Fmally, the 
Homestead Act of 1862 (still in force with 
amendments) gave 160 acres of survgred ag- 
ncultural land to adult abzens and heads of 
famihes upon proof of five years* residence 
and cultivation, without payment, except cer- 
tain fees ranging from $20 to $50 The Pre- 
emption and Homestead Laws fulfilled the 
first requisite of a sound pubhc-land pohey 
by creating a large class of small farmers, 
each cultivating his own land But they were 
ill adapted to the and region w. of the looth 
mendian, where irngation was, until the later 
apphcation of 'diy-farmmg* methods, essen- 
tial to tillage Without tillage the grazmg of 
cattle or sheep was the only means of agn- 
cultural production, and vastly more than 
160 acres was necessary to sustain sufficient 
live stock for the support of one family 

Several laws were passed to meet the new 
conditions In 1894, the Carey Act granted 
1/100,000 acres to each of certain States for 
irngation at State expense, and sale to actual 
settlers m z6o-acre tracts at cost This, in the | 
mam, has worked well, and additional grants , 
have been made to several of the States In 
1902, the Federal Government undertook 
('Reclamation Act’) to build irrigation works 
on its own account, assessing the cost, on a 
uniform acreage basis, upon homesteaders 
takmg up the land, payment to be made in 
ten annual installments 

In the beginning, mmeral lands were re- 
served from sale and leased for royalties The 
remoteness and maccessibihty of the fron- 
tier, the rudimentary soaal and political or- 
ganization, and the complete ascendancy of 
unrestrained individualism combined to 
break down this system in the second quar- 
ter of the nmeteenth century Mmeral lands 
were then taken up under the agricultural 
settlement laws The priceless iron deposits 
of Mmnesota, now held by the United States 
Steel Corporation, were sold for a nominal 
price, or given away, while the State, from 
the small fraction given to it, has accumulated' 
a vast education fund 

Surveyed coal lands were sold (Act of 
1872) at not less than $20 per acre, if withm 
IS miles of a railroad, and not less than $10 
if more remote Each person was hmited to 
one entry of 160 acres for his own use In 
igo6 all knov’n deposits were withdrawn 
from sale by President Roosevelt An act of 
Feb 25, igio, withdrew all mineral land con- 


tammg coal, oil, oil idiale, gas, phosphate, and 
sodium, pendmg the enactmg of a leasmg bill 
and imposed a royalty burden of from 2 to 
So per cent 

Timberlands were first taken up under the 
settlement laws The wonderful white pine 
forests of the Lake States, which under con- 
servative cuttmg would have been a per- 
petual source of supply, passed into pnvate 
ownership at nomipal pnees, or, seized with- 
out color or title, were ruthlessly swept away 
by axe and fire Not until igo8 were such 
lands appraised and sold above the mimmum 
pnee The supply was then nearly exhausted 
I Durmg the Roosevelt administration the 
Forest Service ran a race with the, timber 
grabbers, and swept into National Forests, 
by Presidential prodamation, the greater 
part of their present area (about 175,000000 
acres) , but the most valuable timber had 
been lost before the race began Under an Act 
' of Z90Z the Forest Service could lease water- 
power sites for a uniform rental of $i per 
horse power, under conditions deemed neces- 
sary to restnet monopoly, for such uses as 
muniapal supply and irrigation, for electnc 
power, revocable rights for dams, reservoirs, 
conduits, etc Under an act passed m 1911 
nghts of way for transmission hncs might be 
secured for a period of 50 years 

Land grants have always been made to 
new States for the support of common 
sthools Other grants have been made in aid 
of other State institutions Vast grants have 
been made, first through the State, then di- 
rect to pnvate corporations, in aid of canals 
and other pubhc works, especially railroads 
Frauds have been practeed under nearly all 
the pubhc land laws Under President Roose- 
vdt, a Public Lands Commission was ap- 
pomted to investigate the subject and recom- 
mend legislation In 1910 it was enacted by 
Congress that the President may at any time 
in his discretion temporanly withdraw from 
disposition any of the pubhc lands of the 
United States, mduding Alaska, and reserve 
the same for water-power sites, irngation, 
classification of lands or other pubhc pur- 
poses, such withdrawals or reservations to 
remam in force until revoked by him or bv 
act of Congress The followmg year the Ap- 
palachian Forest Reserve Act was passed 
which made an appropnation of $ii/ioo/>w 
m annual installments for five years, for the 
purchase of land for national forests on the 
watersheds of navigable streams, when suw 
forests will tend to promote the navigabihty 
of such streams 
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To June 30, 1941, the U S Government 
had made disposal from the public domain 
in the Umted States proper of some a 85 ,- 
000,000 acres of land as homesteads, some 

420.000. 000 acres in cash sales and some 

325.000. 000 acres m grants to states, rail- 
roads, etc , and title remained in the United 
States to some 4x1,096,048 acres, made up 
prinapally of National forests, Indian res- 
ervations, National parks, mi’itary and naval 
reservations, end la^ds unappropriated or 
mthdrawn 

Public Libraries. Sec Libraries. 

Public Meetings. In the United States 
there axe no laws against the holding of pub- 
hc me e tin g s , provided they arc for legitimate 
purposes, and are conducted in an orderly 
manner However, the ordinances of most 
towns and aties require the orgamzets of a 
pubhc meeting to obtain a permit from the 
proper authority if the meeting is to be hdd 
on the streets or other pubhc place 
Public Parks The term Pubhc Park is 
very general in its apphcation, bemg used 
alike to designate su^ hrmted areas as a 
square or triangle at the intersection of two 
or more aty streets, which has been set aside 
for the rest and enjoyment of the people, 
and to describe sudi vast and londy tracts 
as those set apart for the pubhc by the na- 
tUHial government in the valley of the Yd- 
lowstone and of the Yoscmite The one res- 
pect m which a pubhc park differs from any 
other area of land is that its pnmary use is 
for recreation or rest out of doors A Pubhc 
Garden differs from a park m that it is dedi- 
cated more particularly to the culture of 
dinibs, flowers, and trees, for their own ^e, 
but often the terms arc used interchangeably 
In New England aties the oldest pubhc 
park IS usually the 'common,’ set aside as a 
glazing ground when the place was settled 
This common or green is Cbaractcnstic not 
only of the aties, but of the older New Eng- 
land villages Most fomous is the Boston 
Common which was the first to be set aside 
for outdoor recreation (1634) The move- 
ment to secure large pubhc parks began with 
the acquisition of Central Park by the City 
of New York in 1853 This was the earliest 
landscape park (840 acres) Phfladdphia fol- 
lowed the example set by New York by secur- 
ing Its magnificent Faixmount Park m 1867 
(8,816 acres) , and Boston secured Frankbn 
Park m 1883 ( 5*7 acres) In 1895 Essex 
County, New Jersqr, pioneered zn providing, 
a park system on a county-wide plan and by 
^930 , 74 counties had parks Of particular in- 


terest IS the system in ’Westchester County, 
New Yor^ which has a number of eved- 
ent rQwue etin g roadwajs Cook County ^ 111 , 
IS the other outstanding example of county 
park 5.’stcms Interstate parks are owned 
jointly by two or more States as in the case 
of the Palisades Interstate Park along the 
Hudson m New York and New Jersey and 
the wilderness trail planned to run from 
Maine to Georgia The Boston MetropoUtan 
Park System is extensive and varied and in- 
dudes 39 cities and towns and is adminis- 
tered by a commission 

State paiks arc intcndcd'-to preserve areas 
of sceme, histoTic, saenUfic, or xccreahonal 
value Among the largest State parks are 
the Adirondack and CatskiU parks in New 
York State, together contammg some 2,400,- 
coo acres In 1865 California ob- 
tained from Congress a grant of the famous 
Yoscimte Valley as a State park and it re- 
mamed such for 30 years unhl taken over by 
the Federal Government The American side 
of Niagara Falls became a State reservation 
in 1885 and in the same year a beginning was 
made in the Adirondack reservation in New 
York State and Fort Madanac was taken by 
Michigan for a State park.. 

Pubhc Policy, a phrase commonly employ- 
ed to designate a general pxmaple of law 
that no one has a nght to do any act wbicb 
will work harm to the pubhc Tto pnnaplc 
IS apphed in many cases where the act is not 
specifically prohibited nor recognized as a 
criminal offence It has been most frequently 
apphed m the law of contracts Some of the 
ptinaplcs of law whidi have been evolved by 
the courts on the grounds of pubhc pdny 
have been incorporated into statutes in many 
States The limits of this doctrine are not yet 
dearly defined 

Public Schools, a term apphed m the 
United States to schools open to all, main- 
tained by pubhc expcnchture, and controlled 
by an authonty representative of the pubhc 
Since the function of a pubhc school system 
IS to secure an educatecl abzenry, the con- 
cepbon of pubhc responsibihty m ed ucation 
has been accompaniecl by an extension of the 
reqmrement of compulsory attendance at 
least during the period covered by the de- 
mentary schools— usually to the age of four- 
teen, although by statute a number of States 
may require compulsory attendance of pupils, 
not suitably employed, up to the age of six- 
teen The devdopment of compulsory school 
attendance has always been followed by re- 
stneboDs on the employment of children u- 
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der fourteen, and ui some instances mininrm m 
standards of education must be attamed by 
minors between the ages of fourteen and six- 
teen before they are permitted to take up 
employment Another recent tendency is the 
provision of medical inspection and treat- 
ment of school diildren, together with dose 
attention to hygiene, samtation, and other 
aspects of a similar nature m the construc- 
tion of sdiool buildmgs 
The evolution of this pubhc school system 
has been gradual The pubhc elementary 
school, m the sense of a school mamtained 
out of pubhc funds, appeared as early as 
1636 m Boston and 1638 in New York But 


Service Corporation have been used to de- 
note a concern performmg for a muniapahty, 
for pay, one or more of the pubhc services 
which the town or aty might itself perfonn 
— such as the supplying of gas or dectnaty, 
or the furnishing of means of transportation 
and commumcation (see Local 'Govern- 
ment, Munxcipai. Ownership) Under the 
term 'pubhc utihty’ are commonly mduded 
steam and electnc railways, bus and steam- 
boat hnes, express companies, gram devators, 
pubhc warehouses, tdephone and tdegiaph 
systems, water compames and water depart- 
ments, dectnc central stations, gas supply 
works, pipe hne compames, distnct steam 






Central Park Pool, New York Ctty 


the modern conception of the pubhc school 
arose only about the middle of the last cen- 
tury The first pubhc high school was estab- 
lished in Boston m 1821, the first pubhc eve- 
ning school m Louisville m 1834, and the first 
pubhc kindergarten in St Louis m 1873 A 
compulsory attendance law was enacted m 
Massachusetts in 1852, and deven other 
States followed between 1867 and 1874 The 
pubhc school IS the characteristic educational 
institution of the United States To it are 
sent nearly mnety per cent of the sdiool 
population See Education nr the Untied 
States, EdugationaXi Systems, Nationai.; 
Schools, Private 

Public Utility Regulation. In recent 
years the terms Pubhc Utihty and Pubhc 


heatmg systems, sewage disposal compames, 
and radio 

The present era of utihty regulation may 
be said to have begun with the estabhdiment 
of the Massachusetts Gas and Electnc Light 
I Commission in 1883 and the Interstate Com- 
merce Comnussion in 1887. The Interstate 
Commerce Act, strengthened by vanous 
amendments, was more or less the modd of 
many State commission laws — obvioudy in- 
fluencing even the Wisconsm and New York 
measures secured under the leadership of 
Governors La Follette and Hughes m 
The success of these two measures in meet- 
ing with the demands of the time led other 
States to estabhdi more or less similar bod- 
ies, or to enlarge the powers of old ones 
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Growing out of the long continued penod 
of reduced railroad eanungs, the Interstate 
Commerce Commissum» in March i938» 
granted rate increases on certain railroad 
freight dassiflcations designed to bring about 
an increase of yearly income to extent of 
some $370,ooo/>oo The Commission also 
granted the railroads pnvik^ to advance 
passenger fares to extent of one half cent 
per mile, bu^ this proved unsatisfactoiy to 
the xadcoads and Acy soon of their own 
volition reestablished the former rate of 
two cents per mile in order to tty to regam 
as much busmess as possible lost by them 
to busses and to other means of transporta' 
tion A committee of the Interstate Com- 
merce Comnusaon considecmg the difficult 
position of the railroads, recommended ev- 
tenave loans by the Keconstruction Finance 
Corporation to the railroads and the estab- 
lishment of an Authority to compel railroads 
to enter mto arrangements to pool traffic 
and eatnmgs There was a report on Dec 
28, 1938 by a committee of Arce railroad 
executives and three labor leaders who had 
been appointed by Pres Roosevelt to wafeA 
a study of the phght of the railroads This 
report favored the bringing of all modes of 
transportation under uniform regulations, 
and fixing bus rates so high as to include 
mterest on the cost of pubhc roads, and 
barge rates to mclude cost of waterways 
The Roosevelt administration given 
special attention to pubhc regulation of util- 
ihes It has also .gone forward with fee 
g^t Tennessee VaUqT project and its sub- 
sidiaty activities reaching into agncidtare, 
wamal husbandry, reforestation and the de- 
velopment of new uses for electnaty Giants 
appropnahons for this project, 1933 to 
1940 mclumve, amount to upward of S300,- 
ooofloo The Tennessee Valley Authority is 
a goi^nunent agency and makes electnaty 
available for sale to muniapahties, power 
compames and industrial concerns In 1940, 
^nc current generated by it was 
^pned to some 335^ domestic consiw^f rg 

^ dulled Oc proiKl . 

* masotsmeDt of nta ebuxed 
^ utdrty corporations, but thoughtful ati- 
^ were none the less aware that pubhc 
'o'Pwations are not financed by taxes 
“ « this eS 

P®wniental project 

■oSSfy ** ■»* Modern 

development of 

achvrt?SK ^ mteUectual 

7 , Athens had an organized hook trade. 


which 15 said to have taken its rise from the 
pracbcc of Plato's followers, who reported 
the lectures of the master, and cither lent out 
the manusenpts for hire or sold them out- 
nght. After the conquest of Greece by Rome 
the Athenian book trade grew considerably, 
owing to the demand for Greek books by the 
Romans The great book mart of anaent 
days, however, was at Alexandria, where the 
production and sale of books were earned on 
in connection with Ptolemy’s museum For 
more than two centuncs after a c a jo Alex- 
andria was the center of book production for 
the whole world 

A new impulse to book produebon and 
selling was imparted by the domand for 
copies of the Gospels arising out of the spread 
of Chnsbamty As a result, the bookselbng 
industry passed to the senptona of the mon- 
asteries By the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury we find the umvcrsibes supplanbng the 
monasteries in the produebon and sale of 
books 


The introducbon of pnnbng is the great 
outstanding event in the histoiy of pubhsb- 
ing In the Umted States it is not unus ual to 
find the two trades combined, as in New 
York City, where a large retail business in 
the books of other houses, as wdl as in their 
own, is done by some publidieis 


sviucmcnc oi ulc American Colonies 
involved too strenuous labor on the part of 
the colonists for them to spend much bme in 
reading, and up to the establishment of 
Stephen Daye's press at Cambridge, Mass , m 
1639, and for many years after, there was 
little demand for printed matter The first 
regular booksdlcr of whom there is any ac- 
count was Hezefciah Usher of Boston, known 
to have been m the business as early as 1652 
The manufacture of printing presses was not 
wdl cstablidied in this country until 1775, 
and Frankhn's type foundry, started in the 
same year, was but the third in Amenta 
With these hampenng condibons, and with 
radian wars and the manual work necessary 
for the development of the country, it is not 
surprising that out of nearly 8,000 
btles of pubheabons issued previous to the 
Rcvolubon, mne-tenths diould be tracts or 
i^phleta Many of the latter were almanacs 
^at of Franfcim bemg a notable example 
Mathw Carey began busmess as a printer in 

SH? “ a bookseller in 

1791, soon afterward issuing pubheabons of 

He piAhdied the first American 

boT ^ Mrs Row- 

son The Methodist Book Concern was es- 
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tablished in 1789, Harper & Brothers in 
1817, William D Ticknor (precursor of 
Houghton, Mifihn & Co ) m 1832 , J B Lip- 
pmcott & Co in 1835, G F Putnam (as 
Wiley & Putnam) in 1836, Little Brown 
m 1837 In i8gz, after years of effort, the 
first international copyright law was enacted 
hy Congress The effect of this measure was 
markedly to stimulate American hook pro- 
duction, encouraging both native hterary 
talent, and the devdopment of the mechamcal 
side of hook making 

Into the making of a book go many arts 
(i) paper-making, (2) type design and typ- 
ography, (3) book layout and designing, (4) 
hindmg, (5) jacket layout and designing, (6) 
book illustration 

On the day published two copies of a book 
nrith apphcation for copyright are sent to the 
Library of Congress, also copies to the trade 
book indexes of new books Sewed but un- 
bound advance copies are often sent to re- 
viewers m order to secure reviews on ‘pub- 
hcation date,’ which is sometimes as soon as 
the book may be printed and bound, but 
often some time later, with an mterval for 
advance presentation, m fully bound form, 
to reviewers, jobbers, booksellers, book dubs, 
or mfluential individuals 

The ‘book dubs’ have become' prominent 
factors in booksdhng Their boards of book 
judges sd,ect each month a particular book 
which they offer or send to their patrons, 
numbering from 10,000 to 60,000, and these 
patrons have the privilege of securing the 
selected book each month promptly and at 
a saving The book clubs usually print a 
speaal edition of the book, carrying their 
own impnnt The ‘lending libranes’ are a 
large factor m booksdhng in "America, and 
quite dominant in England For 15 to 25 
cents per book these lending hbranes give 
’■eaders the privilege of a week’s posses- 
sion 

Speaahzed book stores deahng m chil- 
dren’s, business or other types of books have 
iprung up , also traveling bookstores on | 
trucks Mail order book selling has been 
quite successful Book stores, drug and sta- 
tionery stores are enjoying a wide sale of 
reprmts, omnibus books, and low priced se- 
nes of classics and new books Remarkably 
cheap editions of certain types of books for 
the 5 and 10 cent stores have also appeared 

Second-hand bookselling is a very large 
business, using bookstalls, display rooms, 
catalogs, etc Chains of these have sprung up 


Rare booksdhng is iii a dass entirely by itself, 
appeahng to a hnuted cotene of wealthy col- 
lectors, through dealers, auctions, catalogs 
For centunes London was the world head- 
quarters of the rare book trade, the ouctions 
at Sotheby’s being a focal center Since 1911 
when the famous Hoe collection was sold, 
New York has been the acknowledged world 
headquarters for rare books 
Historic best sellers, from a list compiled 
(1934) by the Institute of Arts and Sciences 
In Hts Steps, C M Sheldon (1899), 8/>oo,- ' 
000, Freckles, Gene S Porter (1904), 2,000,- 
000, Ben Htir, Lew Wallace (z88o), z,95o,' 
000, Ctrl of the Limberlost, Gene S Porter 
(Z909), z,7oo,ooo. The Harvester, Gene S 
Porter (zgzz), z, 600/100, Tom Saioyer, 
Mark Twain (z87S), z,5oo,ooo. The Wiming 
of Barbara Worth, Harold Bell Wnght 
(zgzz), z,3oo,ooo. Laddie, Gene S Porter 
(1913)1 z,soo,ooo. The Virgiman, Owen Wis- 
ter (Z902), z, 454,000, The Call of the Wdd, 
Jack London (Z9Z7), 1,4x2,000, Stoiy of the 
Bible, Jesse L Hurlbut (Z904), z,32i/)oo, 
The Tiatl of the Lonesome Pine, John Fox 
(X909), z,255,ooo, Daoid Hatum, Edward N 
Westcott (zgoo), z,200,ooo. The Little Shep- 
held of Kingdom ,.Come, John Fox {iyoi)\ 
z,zoo,ooo. Five Little Peppers and Horn They 
Grew, Margaret Sidney (z88i), 1,090/100, 
Huckleberry Finn, Mark Twain (1884), i,* 
000,000, Polly anna, Eleanor Steward (1913)1 
1,000,000, Black Beauty, Anna Sewall (1877/1 
1,000/100, Ti ensure Island, R L Stevenson 
(1894), 1,000/100, Trilby, George du Maimer 
(1894), 1,000,000 More recent arc A thony 
Advetse, Hervey Allen (i 933 )i 
the Wind, Margaret Mitchell (1936) 1 Forth- 
west Passage, Kenneth Roberts (1937) » Grapes 
of Wrath, John Steinbeck (1939) |Scc Book. 
Bookbinding, Copybight, Macamves 
Newspapers, Printing 
Puccini, Giacomo (1858-1924), Italian 
operatic composer, was bom m Lucca, Italyi 
of a long line of musical ancestors In Manon 
Lescaut (Tunn, 1893) and La Boheine 
(Tunn, 1896), the latter his most popular 
work, he struck a new note of individuahsm^ 
Tosco (Rome, 1900) and Madame Butterfii 
(Milan, 1904) followed, greatly adding to im 
prestige Later works, however, failed 
show the growth that was looked 
fanciulla del west (‘The Girl of the Gol m 
West’) (New York, 1910) and three onc-aw 
operas Pucam was espeaally happy w “ 
creation of facile appealmg, smgable 
dies of warmth and spontaneity He had also 
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a distinct ordicstral sense that enabled him to 
create effects nch and colonstic On these 
two elements his popularity tests 
Puck, or Robm Goodf ellow, a merry do- 
mestic sprite, famous for his mischievous 
pranks and practical jokes Shakespeare in- 
troduces hun mlo A Midsummer Ntght*s 
Dream as the jester to Kmg Oberon 
Pttddmg-stone, a rock made up of the 
water-worn dibns of other rocks, many of 
the pieces being of the size of pebbles or 
larger 

Pudsey, mumapal borough of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, En^and It is noted 
for Its manufacture of woolen and worsted 
goods and leather work, p 14,762 
Puebla, state, Mexico It has an area of 
12,992 sq m It is generally mountainous and 
broken in the northern part, with swiftly 
flowing rivets which afford abundant water 
power Withm its borders are the snow- 
capped peaks Popocatepetl and Lctacahuatl, 
which a^ subUmity to the scenery, and sev- 
eral andent remams, indudmg five pyra- 
mids, the largest being that of Cholula, p 

1.146,734 

Puebla, aty, Mexico, capital of the state 
of Puebla It has an elevation of 7^077 ft m 
a broad, fertile plateau It is the third aty 
in size m Mexico, with anaent fortifications 
and broad streets hned with handsome budd- 
wgs The aty is noted for its dcanlmess and 
healthfttlness, and has many foreign resi- 
sts The aty is the commeraal and dis- 
tnbutmg center of the state It manufactures 
woolens, paper, glass, iron products, pottery, 
structural tiles, leather, and straw hats Pueb - 1 
la ^founded m 1530, p 95,535 
rueblo, a Spanish word havmg the general 
meamngoftown i. 


Pueblo, aty, Colorado, county seat 
ueblo co , and second largest aty in 1 
otate Its fine dimate attracts many visiti 
^eaally m ivinter Pueblo is the chief 
austnal and commeraal aty of Southern C 
orado, and has an important trade m as 
TOltural products and cattle There ate 

“any *nmc 
smdting center 
States for gold, sil^, copp 
and lead, p 52,163 

Pueblo InduMSf numeri 
American aborigines w 
(Spanish, M 
*8»c«ltun»l setUements,T* 
smdied from the roving ‘piams 


Some of the houses arc of adobe They are 
famous basket and pottery makers and are 
credited with bong the originators of the 
‘Navajo’ blankets ' 

Puelches, the abongmal Pampas Indians 
of Argentina, now nearly extinct Of all the 
ongmal natives of South America they most 
resemble the North American praine Indians 
They spoke a stock language, which died out 
after 1879, when these predatory bands were 
nearly exterminated by the Argentine forces 

Puerperal Infection (Puerperal Fever) 
includes all the various morbid conditions 
whidi arc due to the entrance, during labor 
or the puerpenum, of infective microorgan- 
isms into the female generative tract At one 
time the disease was very common and had 
a high mortahty rate Modem antisqitics and 
medical hygiene have reduced the number of 
cases 

Puerperal Insanity, a term generally ap- 
phed to insamty occurnng durmg prcgnaniy, 
or the puerpenum— the time of lying-in, or 
first few weeks after childbirth— or dunng 
lactation It is generally of a me lanch o lic 
type, with ddusions and perversions of the 
natural affections Recovery of eighty per 
cent IS the rule 

Puerto Cabello, seaport, Carabobo, Ven- 
ezuda As the shipping port it handles the 
products of a large section, exporting beans 
coffee, cacao, cotton, bides, and duns, tobac- 
co, dye woods, timber, and indigo, p 14,099 

Puerto de Santa Maria, scajiort, Cadiz, 
Spam It is the pnnapal place of export for 
sherry wines, p 18,839 

Puerto Plata, town, repubhe of Santo Do- 
mingo It IS the chief port of Santo Dommgo, 
and a mihtary post, a cable station, and an 
important commerokl center, p 7,807 

Puerto Principe, the old name for Cama- 
g«ey. provmce, Cuba Its area of 10,500 
sq m mdudes a few mountain ranges, 15 m 
from the n coast, where there are fine plateau 
grazing lands and important cattle-raising and 
horse-breedmg mdustries The chief agncul- 
tural product is sugar, p 258,712 

Puerto Principe, the old name for Cama- 
guey, aty, Cuba. It is located m a broad, 
devated plam, the center of the largest stock- 
raising industry of Cuba There are also 
large sugar plantations in the vicmity Puerto 
Frmape was first founded m 1515 at Nuevi- 
tas, and moved to its present site m 1516 The 
town has had a long smuggling history, and 
was sacked m 1668 by the buccaneer 
It was the seat of government for the Spa».«i. 
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West Indies for a time, a military post in 
Spanish-Amencan War, p 82,042 
Puerto Rico. See Porto Rico. 
Pufendorf, Samuel, Baron von (X632- 
94) , German writer on history and jurispru- 
dence, was born near Chemnitz, Saxony Im- 
prisoned on the brcakmg out of the war 
(1658) between Sweden and Denmark, he 
wrote his famous Elemenla JurisprudenticB 
Universalis On his release he was appomted 
by the Elector Palatine a professor at Hei- 
delberg, and was afterward transferred to 
Lund in Sweden, where he published De Jwe 
Natures et Gentium (1672), in whidi he im- 
proved on the speculations of Grotius 
Puff-adder (Bitis atictans), a highly pois- 
onous African viper, which reaches a length 
of four ft or more It is yellowish to orange 
brown above, with dark, angular markings, 
checkered with white, and whitish below. 

Puff-bird, a South American form related 
to the jacamar It receives its English name 
from the puffy appearance of the soft feathem 
of the head 

Puffin {Ft aiercula) , a bird genus of the auk 
family, characterized by the great develop- 
ment of the beak The most familiar speaes 
IS the common puffin or sea parrot (F or- 



Common Arctic Puffin 


ttca)y whidi breeds on both shores of the 
North Atlantic — ^in America, as far s as tiie 
Bay of Fundy Its length is 13 mches; it is 
blackish above and on the throat, while the 
cheeks and under parts are white 
Pug Dog, a breed of small, short-haired 
lap dogs, probably of Oriental origin, and in- 
troduced mto Europe by way of Holland in 
the sixteenth century The breed is charact- 
enzed by the shortness of the face and up- 
lifted form of nose Only a fawn color, with 


blacki^ face, was known until about 1875, 
when a wholly hlack variety was introduced 
into the West from China Pug-dogs, popu- 
lar about x88o, are now returnmg to public 
favor. 


Mi-M 
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Puget, Pierre (1622-94), French sculptor, 
I was born m Marseilles ^ fine Hercules 
[ (Rouen Museum), Milo (Louvre, Pans), and 
Andromeda (Versailles) ^ow a keen ap- 
preciation of natural beauty of form and 
moral grandeur 

Puget Sound, an arm of the Paafic Ocean, 
mdentmg the coast of Washmgton, and con- 
nected by the Strait of Juan de Fuca with 
Admiralty Met and Hood^s Onal Its bold 
and picturesque shores arc well wooded It 
abounds m edible fish of a hundred sorts, its 
salmon fineries being famous The cities of 
Seattle, Tacoma, and Port Townsend are 
situated on its shores 
Pugilism. See Boxing. 

Pugin, Augustus Welby Northmore 
(18x2-52), En glish architect, was bom m 
London He early became a Roman Catholic, 
and some of his best plans were drawn foi 
cburdies, mcluding the cathedrals at Killar- 
ney and Southwark He had also a large 
share m the designs and plans for the new 
British Houses of Parliament (1836) 
Pulaski, Casimir ( 1 748 - 79 ) 1 Fohsh sol- 
dier and American Revolutionary general* 
was bom in Podoha, Poland He was a vol- 
unteer aide to Washington at Brandywine, 
and was made a brigadier-general I®*" 8 , 
lantry In the spnng of X779 he successful!} 
held Charleston against the attack of 
eral Prevost until reinforced, and harassed 
the latter’s retreat to Savanmffi 
Pulaski,^ Fort, was erected by the U S 
Government on Cockspur Idand, at me 
mouth of the Savannah River, for the de- 
fence of Savannah, Ga / 

Pulitzer, Joseph (x847-i9ii)i American 
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editor and publi^er, was bom in Hungary 
In 1883 Pubtzer bought the New York H'orid, 
Tnatiinr it the first succcssful c-spouent of 
popular joumahsm In 1903 fic endowed with 
$i,ooopoo a sdiool of journalism in connec- 
tion with Columbia TJnivcrMty By his will, 
'Puhtzer left a second donation of $z/)oo,ooo 
to the School of Journalism, and $250,000 as a 
Pulitzer Sdiolarsfaip Fund To the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art and the Philhannonic 
Soacty of New York he left $500^00 each 
Included in the endowment to Columbia was 
a fund from which prizes for excellence in 
stipulated directions ate awarded annually in 
journalism and letters 

Pulitzer Prizes, a group of annual awards 
donated smee 1917 bj' Joseph Puhtzer, who 
was pubh^er of the New York World The 
prizes range from $500 to $2^000 and are 
given to the creators of the best American 
novd, play, book of poetry, historical work 
rdating to the United States, outstanding 
newspaper reporting, newspaper cartoon, j 
newspaper editorial and the biography en-^ 
grossmg good American atizcnship A group 
of judges of which Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia Umversity, is chair- 
man, sdects the winners 
Pulitzer, Ralph (1879- 1939), journalist, 
president of the Press Pubhshing Company, 
publishers of the New York World, 191X- 
30, vice president of Puhtzer Pubhshing 
Company, publishers St Louis Post^Dispatch, 
X906- He has written New York Society 
on Parade (1909) , Over the Front in an 
Aeroplane (19x5) 
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Pulley The pulley, pne of the so-called 
®^mcal powers, consists of a grooved 
whed or sheave capable of tummg about its 
®MS It IS sometimes placed inside a mass of 
wood or metal called the block A fixed pul- 
gives no mechanical advantage, but mere- 


ly alters the direction of the force applied in 
the tension of the rope that passes over the 
sheave If a pulley or a peg be assumed to be 
frictionicss, the tensions of the strings on 
botii sides of it are equal Thus the tensions 
of tn and n are both equal, also the tensions 
of I and «i , and as these support w, the ten- 
sion of each is to, the strings bang parallel 
Pullman, aty, Washington The State Ag- 
ricultural College and School of Sacnce are 
situated here It is the center of a wheat and 
livestock producing distnct, and has numer- 
ous artesian wdls, p 4,4X7 
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Pullman, George Mortimer (1831-97), 
Amcncan inventor and capitahst In 1864 
he bmlt his first modem sleeping car, the 
'Pioneer* It was first used on the train 
which earned the body of President Lincoln 
to bunal The orders for new cars came so 
rajndly that in 1867 Pullman formed and be- 
came president of the Pullman Palace Car 
Co In 1880 he founded the model town ot 
Pullman, Chicago, and m 1887 the first ves^ 
tibule tram was turned out of the works 
He was a promoter and president of the New 
York City elevated street railroad 
Pulmotor, an oxygen-fed and dnveu de- 
vice for induang artificial respiration in per- 
sons overcome by noxious gases, those ap- 
parently drowned, and others in whom 
[breathing has been seriously impaired but 
who still have slight heart action 
Pulpit, originally that portion of the Ro- 
man stage (distmguished from the orchestra) 
on which the actors reated and performed 
their parts It has since come to mean a pip rp 
of church furmture from which sermons, lec- 
tures, and other addresses are dehvered 
Pulque, a native Mexican and Central Am- 
erican dnnk, prepared by extracting and fer- 
menting the sap of the agave 
Pulse (Lat ptdsus, ‘a pu^g or beaLag*) 
a phenomenon due to the distention of the 
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arteries consequent upon the intemuttent in- 
jection of blood into then: trunks from the 
heart dunng its contraction period It is per- 
ceptible to the touch in all excepting very 
minute arteries, and, in exposed positions, is 
visible to the eye The pulse is us ually ex- 
amined at the radial artery at the wnst 
Pulse, a name commonly given to the ed- 
ible seeds of legummous plants, such as peas 
and beans 

Pulsometer, the name of a well-known and 
widely-used steam-pump See Pumps 
Pulszky, Franz Aurel (1814-97), Hun- 
garian pohtiaan and writer, was born at 
jEpenes He was appointed under-secretary of 
State for foreign affairs m 1848, but under 
suspiaon of revolutionary activities, fled to 
London, and later accompanied Kossuth to 
the Umted States His works mdude. Ex- 
Uacts from the Diary of a Sunganan Ttavel- 
ler in Gteat Butaxn (1837) , White, Red, and\ 
Black (1832), a description of his travels! 
through the Umted States 
Pulteney, William, Earl of Bath (1684- 
1764), Bntish statesman, was born m Lon- 
don He started the Craftsman (1726), a 
journal devoted to the abuse and ndicule of 
Walpole 

Pultusk, town, Lomiza government, Po- 
land Here Charles xn of Sweden defeated 
the Saxons in 1703, and here, too, was fought 
a drawn battle between the Russians and the 
French (Dec 26, 1806) , p 13,742 
Puma, Cougar, or Mountain Lion {Felis 
concolm), the large American cat, or ‘pan- 
ther,’ formerly to be met with anywhere 
from the St Lawrence l^ver and southern 
Bntidi Columbia to Patagonia, but now 
practically exterminated e of the Rocky 
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Mountains When hunted with dogs (the us- 
ual method), it tries first to flee, and when 
overtaken ^mbs a tree, where it remains, 
snarhng at the pack of dogs until the hunter 
comes up and despatches it, nevertheless, 
when cornered it fights to the death Consult 
TheodoiC Roosevelt’s Pastimes of an Ameri- 
can Hunter, W H Hudson’s The Naturalist 
in La Plata and Idle Days in Patagoma 
Pumice, or Pumice Stone, a hght-colored, 
very porous volcanic rock, consisting practic- 


Punpi 

ally entirely of glassy matter, resembling a 
vitreous 'froth Its peculiar structure is due 
to the sudden expansion of great quantites 
of steam imprisoned in a molten lava when it 
reaches the surface and is reheved'from the 
great pressure to which it had been subjected 
within a volcano In some cases the expan- 
sion IS so great and rapid that the rock is 
blown into dust, this being the origin of the 
great dust douds which arde round the 
earth after the eruption of Krakatoa Pumice 
IS used as a polishing and smoothing material, 
also for deamng surfaces, and in fine powder 
IS mixed with soaps or used for bn^tening 
metals The best quality is obtained from the 
Lipari Islands In the United States the chief 
deposits are in Nebraska 

Pumpelly, Raphael (1837-1923), Amen- 
can geologist, bom in Oswego, N Y He or- 
ganized the economic geology department of 
the U S Geological Survey, and was a speaal 
geological agent of the tenth U S Census, 
1879-81 

Pumpkin, an annual trailmg plant sensitive 
to frost, and found in cultivation by the In- 
dians when Amenca was discovered As com- 
monly grown m the northern United States 
the fruits are ydlow, with a hard’nnd, 
gourdlike in form, and more or less hollow 
They are extensivdy used for makmg pi® 
and for stock feedmg 

Pumps — A simple dassification of pumps 
would be as follows (1) Lift pumps, (a) 
force pumps, (3) combined lift and force 
pumps A hft pump is one that gives motion 
to a fluid by hfting, without' subjecting the 
flmd to pressure A force pump, on the other 
hand, uses pressure to induce the flow of 
hqmd Any one of the forcgomg types may 
be single-acting or doubIe-9.cting A singly 
acting pump discharges only durmg the 
movement of the piston or plunger m one 
direction, whereas a double-acting pump dis- 
charges durmg the movement of the plunger 
in each direction Pumps may be cither rc- 
aprocating or rotary,' depending on the kino 
of motion given to the movmg clement, ana 
according to position they may be 
vertical or horizontal Fig i shows a double- 
acting bucket-and-plunger pump applied to 
the raising of water from a shaft of some 
depth . 

To understand the action of this type 0 
pump, suppose the plunger and bucket to be 
m their lowest positions, or at the bottom 01 
the stroke, and let the pump rod move up- 
ward The bucket c, as it is pulled upwsir 
with its valves closed, leaves a space or part- 
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lal vacuum beneath, which is immcdiatc)> 
filled with water forced m through the snorcr 
and bottom valve r, by the atmospheric pres- 
sure acting on the surface of the water in the 
bore-hole When the bucket reaches the top 
of its stroke its motion is Tc\ersed, and it 
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commences to descend The water beneath it 
attempts to get back into the borecole, but 
is prevented from doing so by the bottom 
valve r, which immediately doses The water 
IS ttus cau^t between the descending buduit 
and the valve, r, and, as it is practically m- 
compresable, it forces the valve m the buckd 
0 open As the budeet descends, the water 
Pa^-throu^ it to the upper side 
, the second double stroke commences 
them IS already three ft of water above the 
at the commencement of the third 
iwiwe SIX it , Qt the fourth stroke mne ft , 


and so on, unhl the rising main is full up to 
the lc\el of the outlet at or above the sur- 
face of the ground, and water commences to 
be dischaigcd— a volume of water equal to 
the stroke of the pump times Ibc cross-sec- 
tional area of the working barrel being then 
ddix'crcd at each double stroke 
As shown m Fig x, this pump is doublc- 
acting—i e it delivers water on both the up 
and the dowm stroke Hits is effected by the 
use of the plunger e, which is a closed c} hnder 
forming part of the pump rods As the bucket 
moves up three ft, the plunger docs the 
same, and half the water lifted the bucket 
goes into the space Idt b> the Tdrcalmg 
plunger, and half goes up'thc rising mam to 
the discharge As the bucket goes dowm, the 
I plunger follows, and, as the water beneath 
cannot escape downward, forces its own bulk 
of water up the nsing mam to the reservoir 
In this manner half the total quantity 
pumped per double stroke is hjted on the up- 
stroke, and half is forerd on the downstrokc 

The pump illustrated in Fig 2 is of similar 
desenpbon, but is srngte- acting The dis- 
charge is effected on the upstroke of the 
bucket, so that the pump is intermittent in 
Its action ' 

Direct ^ Acting Steam Pumps — A direct- 
acting pump IS one in which the motion of 
the driving piston is transmitted direct to the 
water piston or plunger by a rod or rods In 
its sunpicst form it consists of a steam end 
containing a rcaprocatmg piston connected 
to one end of a piston rod, the other end be- 
ing attached to the water plunger Such a 
pump, known as a single pump or a simplex 
pump, IS show'n in section in Fig 3 The 
pump 15 dnven by steam wrhich is admitted 
alternately on opposite sides of the piston by 
a valve located above the steam cylinder 
When the piston nears the end of its stroke. 
It comes in contact with the stem of a small 
poppet valve m the head of the cylinder and 
lifts the valve The opening of this valve re- 
leases the steam pressure on the end of the 
sbdc valve, and the unbalanced condition thus 
set up causes the shde valve to move, uncov- 
ering the steam port and admitting steam be- 
hmd the piston The piston is then driven to 
the opposite end of the qrhndcr by the ac- 
tion of the steam, until it stnkes the poppet- 
valve stem at that end, when the motion is 
again reversed in the same way as before 
The piston rod at its left end is fastened to 
the water plunger which is thus given a re- 
ciprocating motion The pump is double-ac- 
l mg When the plunger moves to the nght, it 
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draws water in through one set of suction 
valves and discharges through the dischai^e 
valves at the opposite end of the water qtI- 
inder On its stroke to the left, it draws in 
water through the other set of suction valves 
and forces water out through the discharge 
valves at the other end 
A duplex pump, one form of which is 
shown m Fig 4, is made up of the element 


mme shafts, filhng storage tanks on the roofs 
of buildings, pumpmg oil, aad, or dirty or 
gntty water, and scores of other special forms 
of service 

Power Pumps — power pump is one in 
whidi the water piston or plunger is given a 
reaprocating motion through the agency of 
a crank and a connecting-rod or its equiva- 
lent It may be^mple, duplex, or tnplex, ac- 



Ftg 3 Simplex Direci^Acting Steam Pump 

t 


of two simplex pumps placed side by side and 
interconnected in such a way that the motion 
of the piston rod of one half of the pump 
gives motion to the valve gear of the other 
half With this construction it is impossible 
for the pump to stop at dead center 



Fig 4 Fatrhanks-Morse Duplex Direct- 
Acting Pump 

Direct-acting steam pumps are used for a 
large number of purposes, as, for example, 
feeding steam boilers, supplying water to hy- 
drauhe elevators, removing condensate from 
steam condensers, fumishmg water at hi^ 
pressure to fire systems, removing water from 


cording to the number of cranks used, and 
the motive power may be furnished by steam 
engme, gasoline engine, water wheel, electnc 
motor, or bdt from a countershaft, also, the 
pump may be either honzontal or vertical In 
Fig 5 15 shown a honzontal duplex power 
pump A belt on the tight and loose pulleys 
gives motion to the shaft carrying the pinion 
that meshes with the large gearwheel The 
gear is keyed to the end of the crank ^shaft, 
which has two cranks To each crank is at- 
tached a connecting-rod that leads to a cross- 
head fastened to the rod to which the water 
piston IS secured The cranks are 90 degrees 
apart and thus the discharge of the pump is 
practically continuous 
Centrifugal Pumps — A type of pump that 
has been greatly improved m recent years, 
both in effiaency and in height of hft, is the 
centnfugal pump, so called because centn- 
fugal force is an important factor m 
eration Briefly, it consists of a disk or whec 
havmg vanes and rotatmg mside a casmg 
Water is admitted to the center of the rotat- 
mg part, which is called the impeller, and un- 
der the effect of centnfugal force the water is 
thrown outward along the vanes, being im* 
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«liy dbchatsed from the atcatnienoice of the 
impeller into the casing 3>unng its passage 
through the impeller thc\docity of thenater 
IS givatl> increased, and when it is dtschatged 
into the casing, the energy of motion due to 


displacement pump that has a rotary motion 
One form is shown in Fig 6, in which one end 
casing IS removed to reveal the working parts 
‘Ihcre arc two shafts which are earned in 
beatings in the end casings On these shafts 



this veloaty is converted into pressure, and 
ttc water IS thus forced to considerable 
heights In addition to the services already 
mentioned, centrifugal pumps arc used as 
fire pumps, deep-well pumps, imnc pumps, 


are keyed two similar rotors, each having 
three lobes, and these rotate inside the pump 
casmg Outside the pump the shafts arc cou- 
nted by two gears of equal sues Water is 
admiUed to the ^acc below and between the 
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—Although the centnfueal 
wtety^oUon, It is not cla^d 
Otary pump The true rotary pump » a 


Ptg 6 GeuJd’s Jiotary Pump 

two rotors, which mesh like gears and turn in 
opposite directions As rotaUon continues, the 
wter 15 earned up and around to the di&- 
onarge of the pump, shown at the top 


PttBctuaUa a 

•ae Ram is illustrated diagram- and smaller pipe, .pa^g down the W 

mafacally m Rg 7 The water enters the pipe hole, and turned up at its W end mtoftc 

ni / fh* ^ source, and flows open pipe bc Air is forced down this pine, 

ut through the valve b to waste, and upon and carefully regulated as to amount and 

sucWenly The momentum left in the flowmg specific gravity of the column of water bc so 

®on ““ 1“"® downward pressure at c is 

passes on, opens the valve c, and expends its less than its upward vertical pressure due to 

pomt of ddivery, which may be a condder- water m the borep-hole Under these condi- 
tions the column of water tc m the bore- 
hole will rather more than balance the col- 
umn of water bc in the nsing main, and 
water will consequently flow out at 0, and 
coBtwue to do so as long as the bonng, with 
its water level at f, continues to supply the 
requisite quantity of water 
Pufach, or The London Charivari, a fa- 
mous London weekly was founded in 18,41, 
at the inspiration of Ebenezer Landdls, a 
London wood engraver and draughtsman 
Douglas Jerrold, who till his death continued 
to bc one of the most active members of the 
staff, wrote his immortal JIfrs Caudle^s Cur- ' 
tain Lectures for Punch In 1850 Tenmd 
drew his first c^toon for Punch, and from 
1853 until 1901 he was responsible for this 
sahcnt feature of the paper, one of the most 
striking conceptions bemg 'Dropping the 
Pilot * — i e Bismarck Charles Kc^^ene, another 
artist whose work, has hdped to make Punch 
famous, jomed the regular staff in i860, and 
four years later George Du Mauner fol- 
lowed. Mr. Idhley Samboume, who succeeded 
Sir John Tenmd as cartoonist in duef, dates 
his staff connection with Punch from 1867 
The subject of the cartoon has, since 18541 
been settled at the weekly dmner of the staff, 
over which the editor presides When Lemon 
died in 1870, Shirley Brooks succeeded to the 
editordip, and was himsdf succeeded m 1874 
by Tom Taylor Taylor hdd the position for 
six years, when Sir F C Burnand, whose 
ablp hpttrhr fi,. * w Happy Thoughts had appeared in Punch m 

fecte ^ ° As the ef- 1866, was cafled to the chair He in turn was 

f succeeded m 1906 by Owen Seaman, who 

^ *>een assistant editor for some years 

SeJ^ c dose B and Consult Spidmaim's The History of Punch 



ie/t. Fig f Hydraidtc Ram 
Right, Fig 8 Air Lift Pump 


open c E IS an air vessd used to preserve to 
some extent a continuous flow and to pre- 
vent shock These rams are very useful for 
small supplies, and act quite automatically 
AnoAer method of raising water, pnna- 
pally from bore-holes, is that known as the 
"/t System, diown diagrammatically m 
Fig 8 A is a bonng, bc, a pipe used as the 
nsing mam, suspended in the bonng, and ter- 
minating in an open end at c, de, another 


— ^ A 

Punch and Judy, the pnnapal characters 
in a wdl known puppet-show The puppets 
are played by putting the hand under the 
dress, and making the middle finger and 
thumb serve for the arms, while the fore- 
Anger works the head 
Punehestown, race-course, in Bathmore 
pandi, County Kildare, Irdand, near Naas, 
wdl known for its Apnl steqilechases 
Punctuation, the art of marking oft, by 
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means of certain conventional signsi the di- 
visions of a sentence in order to assist in 
bringing out the mcamng more dearly The 
usud signs employed are the period or full 
stop ( ), the colon ( ), the semi-colon (,), 
and the comma (,). In addition to these we 
have the dash (— ), the mark of interroga- 
tion (?), the mark of ezdamabon or ad- 
miration ( I), and the parentheses and brack- 
ets. 0 [] 

Pundit, a Brahman learned in Sandkritlore 
and language, and m Hindu saence, laws, and 
rdigion 

Pume Wars. See Carthage. 
Punishment, a penalty exacted because of 
wrong doing Reformation of the ciuninal 
and the prevention of crime represent the 
most modem and generally accepted meth- 
ods of dealmg with the subject of punidi- 
ment To that end reformatories for youth- 
ful criminals have been established, the m- 
detemunate sentence has been adopted in 
mai^ cases, as wdl as a system of parole 
Punjab, or Panjab (‘the land of five 
waters’), a province of BntiA India lying 
on the norfiiwestera frontier The area of 
British temtoiy is 99.846 sq m , and 37,059 
sq m are under native rule The chief agn- 
cultuial products are cotton, sugar, wheat, 
maize, nee, and pulse, p so, 700/100 
Punkah, In the Onent a large, broad fan, 
swung from the ceilmg, and worked by an 
attendant, to cool a room 
Puntareus, town, Costa Rica It is the 
only port of Costa Rica on the Pacific Coast, 
^ and IS a chanmng old faduoned town, n 
7,848 


Punts and Punting. A punt is a flat-bo 
tomed craft, without stem, keel, or stei 
post, and m lacmg punts having the wid 
at each end at least half the greatest widt 
It IS propeOed hy a pole thrust a gamrf t] 
bottom of the lake or nver Puntii^ 
ahnrat exdusivdy an Enghdi sport and 
popular on die Thames River 
Pupa, the term applied to the quiesce 
Stage which, in insects with complete met 
morphosis, mtervenes between the larval ai 
the adidt stages 

opemng, practical 
throw 

whu^ Ugiht enters to act upon the retina 
the back 


Pupin, Michael Idvorsinr (i8d 
Amencan dectneal engmeer and t 

^ ITOf of dectro-mechames, Colun 
1901-31, then prof ementus In i 


mvented a method of rapid x-ray photo- 
graphy and discovered sccondaiy x-ray ra- 
diation Probably his most famous invention 
IS the electromagnetic loading employing the 
teroidal inductance coil which is umvcrsally 
employed m long-distance telephone trans- 
mission He ateo invented clcctncal tuning 
and rectification of Hertzian waves, both 
universally employed He is the author of 
From Immigrant to Inventor, an autobiog- 
raphy (1923) , The New Reformation 
(1927) , Romance of the Machine (1930) 
Puranat, 'anaent traditions,' 18 songs in 
praise of Hindu dcitics~-as the Brahmapu- 
rana, Bhagavatapurana, Bhavidiyapurana, 
and so on 


Pnrbeek, Isle of, peninsular distnet, Eng- 
land The distnet is famous for its marble 
quarries and potter's clay 
Purcell, Henry (1658-95), famous Enghdi 
musidan, was bom in Westminster He early 
bi^n composing anthems, other Church com- 
positions, and songs and wrote the music for 
many plays Purcell holds a vcr>' high place 
in English mudeal history His work was 
characterized by inq;»rational and emotional 
qualities, by technical ingenuity, and by a 
certain austerity of melody He is buned be- 
neath the organ in Westminster Abbey 
Purdue University, a co-educational State 
institution at Lafayette, Ihd , founded in 1874 
under the provision of the Momll Act of 1862 
and named for John Purdue, an early benefac- 
tor The main purpose of the institution is 
to tram students for service in the fields of 
Engmecnng, Agnculture and Applied Saence 
Pure Food and Dnig_Law, an Act of 
Congress, approved on June 30, 1906, and 
effective Jan i, 1907, which prohibits adul- 
teration and misbranding and use of unwhole- 
some preservatives in preparation of food's 
Md drop The Bureau of CHicmistry of the 
Diyartmcnt of Agnculture was designated ui 
the Act as the tnbunal to deade whether any 
specified food substance was deletenous Dr 
Harvey W Wiley, chief chemist in the Depart- 
ment of Agnculture was responsible for the 
in^duction of the act and its enforcement 
Pnrgatirea, in medieme, drum used to 
evacuate the bowels 


rurgatory, in Roman Cathohe theology, 
a place or condition of souls mtemicdiate be- 
tween death and heaven 


Juggernaut, chief town of Pun distnet 
Oi^a, Bragrf, India A temple of Vishnu 

SoS S! Jagannath- 

■Lord of the World,' which each year is placed 
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on a huge car and drawn in procession through in salad and the older ones for pickling 
the streets This' great car festival attracts Purves» George Tybout (1852-1901), 

hosts of pilgrims every year American clergyman, was bom m Philadel- 

Purification of the Blessed Virgin phia From 1900 until his death he was pas- 
Mary, Feast of the, a festival observed on tor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
February 2, and otherwise known as Candle- m New York City 

mas, from &e ancient custom of processiomng 'Pus, in surgery, the thick creamy fluid 
with tapers which results from suppuration, and Alls ab- 

Purim, the Jewish festival, observed on the ^cess cavities, and is found on the surfaces 
X4th and igtb Adar, and intended to com- of unhealthy ulcers 
memorate the dehverance of the Jews in Pusey, Edward Bouverie (1800-82), 

Persia from the plot of Haman Enghsh ^eologian, was bom at Pusqr House 

Puritans, a party which, though nominally in Berkshire In 1835 he pubh^ed lus cde- 
taking its nse at the time when Archbishop* brated tract on Baptism At that time Pusey 
Parker, at the request of Queen Elizabeth, was generally recognized as leader of the Ox- 
formulated the constitution, articles, and nt- ford High Church movement, and a few 
ual of the national Church of England, really years later the word ‘Puseyism* came mto 
owes its origin to the influence of Wychffe vogue On May 14, 1843, he preached the 
and the Lollards Already in the reign of celebrated ‘condemned sermon,’ whose subject 
James I (1620) the ‘Pilgnm Fathers* had tak- was 'The Holy Euchanst a Comfort to the 
en their departure in the Mayflower to found Penitent * The Memorial Pusey House at Ox- 
in the Neiv World a Puritan state They es- ford holds his hbrary and perpetuates his 
tabhshed the colony of Plymouth, on the teachings 

coast of Massachusetts A few years later, m Pushkin, Alexander Sergeievitch 
the reign of Charles i, a great wave of Pun- (1799-1837), Russian poet, dramatist, novd- 
tan migration built up the colony of Massa- 1st, and histonan, was bom m Moscow He 
cbusetts Bay, an off^oot of which was the became the center of every hterary arde in 
colony of Connecticut The distinctive doc- St Petersburg But he led a wild and dissolute 
times and pnnaples of Puntamsm have been life, and twice within three years lay at 
set forth by ‘the Puntan divmes,* chief among death’s door from fever brought on by his 
whom are Richard Sibbes, John Owen, Thom- recklessness Yet m the midst of his dissipa- 
as Goodwin, Thomas Adams, John Howe, tion he still had power and energy to work at 
Stephen Charnock, Richard Baxter, and Mat- Ruslan and LyudmUa (1817-20) Beside 
thew Henry many smaller poems he wrote six parts of 

Purple, a color that m white hght emits Eugene Onegin (utihzed as the subject of an 
prinapally red and blue rays, the red pre- opera by Tchaikovski) and Bans Godunofl 
dommating, thus it vanes from scarlet and (1825) He completed Eugene Onegin, his 
cnmson on the one hand to violet on the masterpiece, in 1832 His History of the ru~ 
other, in the latter of which the proportion of gatcheff Insurrection (1833), The Captains 
blue rays is the larger In the anaent world Daughter (1836), and Dubrovskt (184I) are 
the most famous purple color was Tynan pur- samples of Russian prose in its' highest 
pie, obtamed from several species of Murex of perfection Pushkin possessed an original 
and Purpura Owmg to its cost, as well as mtellect, remforced by a quick intuition 
its ndmess, it was emphatically the imperial humor was gentle and his wit was kem; his 
color. epigrams are among the best produced in any 

Purpura, m mediane, the appearance on language 
the ^n of small purple spots or patches, due Pustules, m medicme, puniflcs or deva- 
to subcutaneous hemorrhages tions of the skm containing pus, which o^ur 

Purpura, a genus of carnivorous gastero- m many skin diseases— eczema, acne, 
pods, whose members, like the speaes of Mu- ecthyma, boils, etc — and with certam of tne 
rex, yield a purple dye The Tyrian purple fevers — smallpox 

was extracted from speaes of both these gen- Putnam, aty, Connecticut The Woi 
era, espeaally the genus P patula of the east- Den’ is the scene of Gen Israd Putnam s a - 
crn Mediterranean Sea legcd exploit with the' wolf Cargill Falls 

Purslane, or Portulaca, a genus of plants the site of the first cotton mill in Connecticu 1 
bdpnging to the order Portulacaceac P ole- P 7 i 775 . 

' racett,^e common purslane, is still cultivated Putnam, Frederic Ward (1839-29^^’ 
as a pot-herb, the young shoots bang used Amencan anthropologist, was bom in Sdeffli 
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m Amencan archaeology he vra& awar^d llw ^ 
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cross of the Legion of Honor by the French 
government m 1896 

Putnanst George Haven (1844-1930) » 
Amencan pubhdicr and wnter, was bom in 
London In 1866 he became a member of 6 
P Putnam L Son, and m 1872 its head He 
took an active mterest m the subject of in- 
ternational copyn^t; was one of the reor- 
ganizers (1887) of the Amencan Copyright 
League, and secretary of the league since its 
foundation, and was largely instrumental m 
the adoption of the International Copyngbt 
Law of 1891 His wntmgs mclude Authors 
and PubUshers (1883), The Questton of 
Copyright (1891) , Memories of a Pitbbsher 
(19x5) , Some ifeiuones of the Ctvtl War 
(1924) 

Putnam, George Palmer (18x4-72), 
Amencan publiAer, was bom in Bmnswick, 
Me In X848 he estidili^ed a pubhAing busi- 
ness of his own G P Putnam was the dose 
fnend of his authors, counting among them 
Poe, Irving, Cooper, Emerson, Carlyle, Bry- 
ant, Lowell, Bayard Thylor, and George W 
Curtis, the last of whom assisted him in es- 
tabbsb^ Putnam’s Magazine He was a 
founder and honorary secretary of the New 
York Metropohtan Museum of Art His pub- 
lished works mdude The World’s Progress, a 
Dictionary of Dates 



George 


Putnam, George Palmer (1887- ), 

pubhdier, author, was bom m Rye, N Y He 
started work with G P Putnam's Sons, pub- 
lishers, N Y 1909, and was later engaged 


1931 Among other works, he wrote, Amfrce 
—The Record of a Trape Adventure (X930) 
and Wide Margins (1942) 

Putnam, Herbert (1861), American h- 
branan, was bom m New York Cit> His re- 
organization and management of the Boston 
IPttbhc Librarj' led to his appointment by 
President McKinlc>, in 18991 1 ® librarian 
of Congress, a position which he hdd until 

*939 . „ 

Putnam, Israel (1718-90), American Rev- 
olutionary soldier, was bom on Jan 7, 1718 
(N. s ), in what IS now Danvers, tiicn a part 
of Salem, Mass When Wadiington assumed 
command of the army (July, i 77 S)» Putnam 
was appomted to be one of the four major- 
generals commissioned by the Continental 
Congress , and after the evacuation of Boston 
by the Bntish, in Mardi, 1776, he was sent 
to New York to put that aty m a condition 
for defence He was in command at Brook- 
Ijm Heights (Aug 27) , and the Battte of Long 
Idand, and he conducted the Amencan re- 
treat through New York to the Hudson In 
1778, while in diarge of the troops m West- 
ern Connecticut, be made his famous escape 
from Governor Tryon’s dragoons by riduig 
down the stone steps at Horsenedc 
1 Putnam, Mary Traill Spence (LowellJ 
i (iSio-98), Amencan hnguist and wnter, was 
bom in Boston, the sister of James Russdl 
Lowdl Her pubhcations mdude Records of 
an Observer (1861) , The Tragedy of Errors, 
and The Tragedy of Success 
Putnam, Rufus (1738-1824), >Amencan 
Revolutionary soldier, was born in Sutton, 
Mass When the Revolutionary War broke 
out he planned the defences at Roxbury and 
New York, and was appomted duef engmeer 
of the Amencan army, with the rank of 
colond With bis cousm Israd Putnam be as- 
sisted m the construction of the fortifications 
at West Pomt (1779), and in 1783 was made 
a bngadier-generd He led the first body of 
settlers to the Northwest Temtory, and laid 
out Marietta 

Putney, a suburb of London, England It 
IS a wdl-^own rowmg place, and the start- 
ing pomt of the Oxford and Cambndge boat 
races, p 28,246 ^ 

Putrefaction, the decomposition thnil!^ ' 
i tern substances of animal or vegetal 


Putting 
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undergo tinder the influence of the action of 
bactena 

Putting the Shot is an athletic sport that 
consists in casting a weight with an upward 
and forward motion of the arm 
Putty, a plastic mixture composed of fine 
dry whituig or powdered chalk and hnseed 
oil, improved by the addition of white lead 
Putty Powder is the dioxide of tin, SnOa 
It IS used for policing stone and glass, for 
making white enamd, and m makmg glass 
opaque 

Putumayo, an unorganized temtoiy of ap- 
proximatdy 200,000 sq m , to the extreme s 
of Colombia, and adjoining Ecuador 
Puvis de Chavannes, Pierre (1824-98), 
French pamter, was bom in Lyons Having 
resolved to work out his own development 
and avoid all schools and diques, he first at- 
tracted attention by two pamtmgs, Peace and 
War (1862) He decorated the Boston (Mass ) 
Library with nme fine panels, The Muses Sa- 
luting the Spirit of Enbghtment, -and repre- 
sentations of the Alts and Sciences (1895-8) 
Puya, a genus of tropical South American 
herbaceous plants of the order Bromehaceae 
It equals the Agave in height, and greatly sur- 
passes it m the thickness of its half-woody 
stem When the plant is mature it thrusts 
forth from the crown of spmy leaves a huge 
showy pamde of ydlow flowers, which may | 
be from 6 to 9 ft in height 
Puy-de-Dome, a central department of 
France The department is nch in minerals, 
coal and lead bemg the chief, and abounds m 
mineral spimgs, hot and cold, among which 
those of Mont-Dore are most widely known 
Capital, Clermont-Ferrand Area, 3,090 sq m , 
p 490,000 

Puy, Le, or Le Puy-en-V elay, town and 
episcopal see, France, capital of the depart- 
ment Haute-Loire The Romanesque Cathe- 
dral (6th-x2th century) is reached by a long 
flight of steps, and contams a mirade-workf 
ing image of the Holy Virgin m black marble 
Puy is a center for the manufacture of lace 
and guipure, p 22,000 

Puzzle, somethmg so devised as to require 
ingenuity and patience m properly arrangmg 
its parts, usually for the purpose of recreation 
or amusement 

PWA, Pubhc Works Administration See 
United States History, New Deal. 

PWEHC, Pubhc Works Emergency Hous- 
ing Corporation A Umted States New Deal 
agency 

Pyaemia, or Pyemia, in mediane, a septic 
condition of the blood m which organisms. 


starting from some mfected spot, possibly an 
external wound, ^tcr the arculation and set 
up one or more abscesses dsewhere 
Pyat, Felix (1810-89), a French journalist 
and communist, was bom m Vierzon, d^art- 
ment C^er He took a foremost part m the 
destruction of the Venddme Column His 
works mdude Lettres ^un Proscnt (1851) 
Pycnogonidae, Pantopoda, or Sea Spid- 
ers, a remarkable group of Arthropod ani- 
mals, perhaps intermediate between Crusta- 
ceans and Arachnids They are spider-hkc or- 
ganisms, havmg four well-devdoped walking 
legs, often of great length 
Pye, Henry James (1745-18x3), English 
poet laureate, was bom m London His works 
are about 20 in number, and mdude Alfred 
(1801) 

Pyesbkoff, A. M. See Gorkyt Maxim. 
Pygmalion, (i ) In anaent legend, a king 
of Cypms, who fell in love with an ivorj 
statue of a young maiden whidi he himseU 
made, and mto which, by his prayers, he pre- 
vailed on Aphrodite to breathe hfe He then 
marned her, and became by her the father of 
Paphos (n ) Dido’s brother, who murdered 
her husband Sychaeus in order to possess him- 
sdf of his great wealth Consult Aeaetd i 
Pygmies. See Dwarf. 

Pylades, m andent Greek legend, the son 
of Strophius, king of Phocis and nephew of 
Agamemnon 

Pyle, Howard (1853-1911), American illu- 
strator and author, was 60m m Wilmington, 
Del He wrote books for children, illustrated 
with his own drawings These mdude The 
Merry Adventures of Robin Bood (1883), 
The Story of the Grad and the Passing of 
Arthur (1910) 

Pylorus, m anatomy, the annular openmg 
at the lower end of the stomach, through 
which food passes mto the bowd 
Pylos, or Pylus, an anaent Greek town in 
Messema, on a rocky promontory at the north 
side of the Bay of Pylos. Nestor m the Ihad 
m king of Pylos. 

Pym, John (1584-1643), English Parha- 
mentary leader and statesman, was bom, m 
Brymore, Somersetshire At the meeting of 
the Long Parhament (1640) Pym proceeds 
to impeach Strafford and Laud, and took part 
m the drawing up of the Grand Remonstrance 
Along with Hampden, Holhs, Haselng, and 
Strode he was impeadied by Charles 1 
Pynchon, John (1621-1703), 
colonist, was bom m Spnngfield, Essex, Eng- 
land He laid out the towns of Northamp- 
ton, Hadley. Hatfidd. Durfidd, Northfidd. 


Pynelion 
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and Westfidd on lands purchased from the In - 1 
dtans I 

PyachoB, William (1590-1662), Amencan 
colonist, was bom m Spnngfidd, Essex, Eng- 
land He was one of the patentees to whom i 
the charter of Massachusetts Bay was grant- 
ed m 1629, and accompanied Wmthrop to the 
new colony m 1630 He founded Spnngfidd, 
after his English birthplace In 1650, while 
on a visit to London, he published The ilfen- 
tonous Price of Our Redemption, m which he 
opposed the Cdvmistic view of the atonment 
and thereby brought on himself a dia^e of 
here^ m New England An order was issued 
that the book should be burned by the hang- 
man, and Pynchon was ated to appear before 
the General Court, but dissatisfi^ with the 
treatment accorded him in the colony, he re- 
turned to England m 165a, settled at Wrays- 
buiy, near Windsor, and conformed to the 
Anghcan Churdi He also publidied The 
Jewes Synagogue (1652) , Bow thePtra Sab- 
bath Was Ordained (1654) , The Covenant of 
Nature Mode with Adam (1662) 

Pyorrhea (Pyorrhoea) or Riggs' Dis- 
ease, IS a disease in which there is a forma- 
tion of pus about the gums and sockets of the 
teeth, which results m loosenmg, and finally 
m the loss, of the teeth affected It has been 
estimated that over 90 per cent of all adults 
at some time suffer from this disease, and 
over 50 per cent of all teeth that are lost fall 
out through its morbid action 


Pyramid, m geometry, is a polyhedron, on 
of whose faces is a polygon and all the othe 
faces are triangles, having the sides of th 
polygon as bases and havmg a co wmion vertei 
■^e pyramid is triangular, square, pentagon 
m, etc, according as the base is a tnan^i 
square, pentagon, etc The Pyramids of Egyc 
are quadrangular 

Pyramida, structures m the shape of tt 
geometric figure so called, erected in diffei 
ent parts of the Old and New Worlds, tt 
^st i^ortant bemg the Pyramids of Egyt 
^ Pyramid fidd’ hes in the E^tian desei 
Tbe Great Pyramid of Jfhn) 
or Cheops (fourth dynasty) is counted as or 
ot the seven wonders of the world This b 
WS feet 8 8 mches m mea 
Ufflgtt, and feet 4 inches in its origin 
*»«gnt, and the area of its base is digbUy ov( 
*3 aaes Its dope or angle was 51* so* Itha 
how^, been much despoiled and stnppi 
M »ts exterior Mods for the budding < 

The origin 

mches hi^, was hewn in sohd rode, ar 


was readied by a passage, 320 feet long, which 
descended to it from the entrance at the foot 
of the pyramid Accordmg to Herodotus, this 
pyramid took a long time m construction — 
200,000 men bemg employed on it for 30 years 
Other forms of the pyramid are located in 
Greece, Italy, Menco,' China, India, and 
Ass3ma. 

Pyranus, in ancient legend, was a youth 
of Babylon who loved a maid Thisbe, and 
finding her garment befouled with blood by a 
honess, concluded that she had been devoured, 
and dew himself under a mulberry tree, the 
fnut of whidi was ever afterwards red as 
blood Thisbe, returning, saw his corpse, 
and killed hers^ upon it See Shake^eare’s 
Midsummer NtghPs Dream 

Pyrenees, mountam cham fomung the 
boundary between France and Spam The 
length of the Pyrenees proper, from Cape 
Cervera on the Gulf of Lions to Irun on the 
Bay of Biscay, is 270 m Ihe width of the 
system vanes from 90 m to about 25 at the 
Mediterranean extremity The passes are usu- 
ally from 6,000 to 7poo ft high, the highest 
being the Port d'Or (9,843 ft ) and Br&che de 
Roland (9,856 ft ) llie thermal spnngs are 
very numerous and famous, those most fre- 
quented on the Frendi side being Bagn&res de 
Bigorre, Luchon, Baiiges, and St Sauveur, 
and on the Spanish side Panticos, (8,500 ft ) 

Pyrenees, Hautea. Sec Hautes Pyre- 
nees. 

Pyrenees, Peace of (November, 2659), 
formed a sort of supplement to the peace of 
Westphalia (1648), and was the second great 
I diplomatic success achieved by Mazann, 
showmg the supremaiy of France m Europe 
The chief fact of the peace was that the mar- 
nage of Louis X2V to Mana Theresa, the m- 
fanta of Spam, was arranged— a marriage that 
was afterwards the cause or excuse of many 
wars, mdudmg the War of the Spamdi Suc- 
cession 


« 

ly dep of France The most important prod 
uct IS wine, iron is mined, the, coast lagoon 
produce salt, and Am6he-lea-Bains is note 
for Its sulphur spnnp Pe^ngnan is the capi 
tal Area, 2,598 sqm , p 229,979 
Pyrenomyeetes, an order of ascomycetov 
fungi -with flash-hke fructificafaons, open s 
the top for the disdiarge of the spores Som 
aw parasitic on plants, others on insect larva( 
While several are saprophytes 
Pj^tbrnm, a section of the genus Chrys 
sajMemum, herbaceous composite plants, th 
distinctive features of which are that the pap 




Psrrlieliometer 
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pus consists of an devated membranous bor- 
der, and the achenes are angular but not 
winged 

Pyrheliometer, an mstrument devised by 
Pouillct to measure the heat radiated by the 
sun It consisted of a thin, disc-shaped metal 
box contaimng water, to act as a cidonmeter, 


wintergreen family, allied to the heaths, and 
usually found m shady woods The floweis 
are five-parted, borne in racemes on tracted 
scapes, and the leaves are in a tuft at the base 
and are often evergreen 
Pyromania. An insanity dependent upon 
hereditary or acqmred constitutional condi- 


\ 



The Pyramids of Egypt 

Left, Pyramid of Cheops, Right, The Third Pyramid 


supported by an axial tube contaimng a 
thermometer ' 

Pyridine, CsHkN', a basic compound occur- 
rmg in coal tar and m the oil obtained by 
the distillation of bones, from both of whid 
substances it may be separated by distillation 
of the basic portion It is the parent sub- 
stance of a large number of denvatives, m- 
cludmg some of the natural alkaloids, sudi as 
mcotme and piperidine 
Pyrites, strictly speakmg, is disulphide of 
iron, FeS2, and occurs very commonly as a 
brassy mineral (sp gr 5), crystallizing in the 
cubic s}^tem Heated in air it burns, yieldmg 
sulphur dioxide gas, and leaving a residue of 
feme oxide This reaction is largely employed 
to prepare sulphur dioxide for the sulphuric 
acid industry 

Pyrocatechm, CoH4(OH)s, is ortho-dihy- 
droxy-benzene It is formed when catechm 
and similar bodies are distilled, and is prepar- 
ed from the guaiacol, C«Ht(OH)(OC]^), oc- 
currmg m beech tar by heating with hydnodic 
aad 

Pyrogallol, or «PyrogaIlie Acid, CsHs 
(OH)s, IS a tnhydroxy-benzene obtained by 
heatmg galhc aad 

Pyrography is ‘the decoration of wood by 
partially burmng or charnng,’ produang ef- 
fects like those of dark-brown paint 
Pyrola. A genus of low perennials in the 


tion, with penodic mamfestations It resem- 
bles dipsomania and kleptomania At times 
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Pyrography 

the patient expencmces an impulse, gen^Hy 
irresistible, to set fire to something, and cn- 





Pyrometer 


sasT 


Pyrtt:. 


}oys a f^mg of tdief and satisfaction wben 
aratdung the flames. 

Pyrometer, an instrument for measuring 
temperatures wbidi go b^ond the range of 
the mercurial thermometer 
Pyrope, or Bofaenuatt Garnet, is a dark, 
blood-red stone found m funded, corroded 
grams m basic rocks of the serpentme and 
pendotite groups and m the sods and sands 
which result from their disintegration It is 
used m the manufacture of dieap jewelry un- 
der such names as Bohemian ruby, garnet, etc 
Pyrosis, m medicme, the vomitmg or eruc- 
tation of a thm watery fluid, sometimes taste- 
less, often hitter It is preyed by pam or 
dismmfort about the stomadi, but the pre- 
cise cause is unknown Ibe terms pyrosis and 
waterbrash are used as synonymous, but py- 
rosis IS used particularly for actd eructations 
Pyrosoma, the phosphorescent fire-flame, 
a ftee-swimmmg, pdagic tumcate, ronarkable 
for its Imnmosity It is a compound form and 
IS sac-diaped, the very numerous individuals 
being embedded m the wall of the sac 



Pyroteehntcs 


nakmg firewori^, 
are almost exclusively used for the pur- 
display, though to a small extent also 
a Warfare, hfe-savmg at sea, and dram-t^ 


mg The pnnaple os which fireworks are 
made is simple—by urging the combustion 
a material like charcoal and sulphur, by mix-* 
mg it with hi^y oxygenated compounds sudi 
as mtrates or chlorates, so that the action be* 
comes bnlbant or noisy Hie mixtures em- 
ployed do not differ fundamentally from gun- 
powder, though the proportions pre varied to 
alter tiie rapidity of combustion, the flame is 
often color^ by the addition- of compounds 
like those of strontium, banum, and copper, 
which have well-mark^ hues m thor flame 
spectra, or is made to sontillate bnlhanily by 
the addition of filings of nu^esiuu or iron 

Pyroxene. The pyroxenes are sihcates with 
the general formula Ca(Mg)Si(h, but may 
contam also isomotphous admixtures of iron 
oxide, ahimma, chromium, oxide, etc They 
range m color from white to ttetk green and 
black 

Pyroxylie, or Wood Spirit, is the crude 
spmt obtained by distilbng the volatile prod- 
uct of the dry distillation of wood, from wbidi 
the tar has been s^arated and the acetic aod 
neutralized by bme It is used as a solvent for 
makmg vam^es, and also to nux with ordi- 
nary alcohol to ‘denature’ it 

Pyroxylin, or Collodion Cotton, is a m- 
trated cellulose m which the mtration has not 
been earned so far as in gun-cotton It is used 
for the pr^aration of collodion, cdluloid, and 
I some kmds of smokdess powders 

Pyrrho, m Greek mythology, the wife of 
I Deucahon 


Pyrrhic Dance, the war-dance of the an- 
oent Greeks, eqieaally of the Lacedxmonians 
Pyrrho, leadn of the school of sceptical 
philosophy m 8ncie& Greece called Pyrrhon- 
ism He was a native of Ebs, and a conton- 
poraty of Alexander the Great The Septic 
philosophy admitted the reahty of nothmg but 
sensations, as to the manner and cause of sai- 
sation, It remamed in a state of doubt or sus- 
pense, and so, too, with r^rd to all judg- 
moits of right or wrong, and noble or base 
Pyrrhus (318 to 272 a c ), kmg of Epirus, 
and one of the greatest generals of the anaent 
world He became master of a large part of 
Macedonian territory m return for axdme the 
kmg Alexander 


structure, consisting of four CH groups con- 
nected l^ an NH group, that occurs in coal 
tar Md bone oil, from the latter of whidi it 
can he separated 

genus of Rosaceae 
speaes, from nothem temper- 
ate regions, including the pear, apple, and, 
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according to Bentham and Hooker, the 
qumce and medlar 

Pythagoras, a Greek philosopher of the 6th 
century b c , who was apparently a native of 
Samos, and after extensive travds settled at 
Crotona m Italy, where he formed a soaety 
mainly of anstocrats The chief doctnne of 
the Pythagorean school related to number 
eveiy&mg, they held, that is mtelligible can 
be expressed numencally , without number all 
is chaos Ihe truth of ^e 47th proposition 
of the first book of Euchd is attributed to 
Pythagoras In astronomy he recognized the 
circular focus of the earth , and his followers 
reahzed that it and the planets revolve round 
a central point, which they called a fire 

Pythia. The Pythian festival and games 
m anaent Greece were celebrated at Delphi, 
the anaent name of which was Pytho They 
resembled the Olympic games m bang hdd 
every four years, m the third year of each 
Olympiad, and m the number and character 
of the contests 

Pythias. See Damon. 

Python, a genus of large, non-poisonous 
snakes, of wide distribution m the tropical 
parts of the Old World It belongs to the fam> 
ily Boidae, which includes the boa and ana- 
conda As m the other members of the fam- 
ily, Vestiges of the hmd hmbs are present, 
which appear at the surface m' the form of 
spurs near the anus The larger Asiatic forms 
are capable of crushmg and swallowmg mam- 
mals as large as a half-grown dieqi 


Pjrx, a receptacle for holdmg the sacrament 
It IS usually a small box of silver with a base 
and stem, and is used when the consecrated 
elements are carried to the sick. 



Python (P. reiteulafus). 


Pyx, Trial of the. This is the periodical 
tp-s fin g of gold and silver coins issued by the 
Bnti^ Mint to ascertain whether they come 
up to the legal standard of wei^t and fin^ 
ness The pyx is the chest or box m which 
the coins for trial are deposited 
Pyxidanthera. A charming traihng plan^ 
native of the pme barrens of New Jersey 
N Carohna It blooms very early m ^nng, 
its lender stems, creepmg over the damp sand, 
crowded with small, evergreen leaves and 
white, waxen flowers. 



Q 
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Q. The letter is {bund only in the earliest of 
the (keek inscnptiODS In the Latin alphabet 
it to be employed only before o In 
Eng^bsh employed for iw under 

Ftench mfiuence from the X3th century 
CqudDi’)* ^ some \roids is pronounced k 
(fhquor’) The form of the Irtter has not 
vaned very greatly Q is the early Greek, 
form The Hebrew name 94^h,mGre^lMi^M 
appears to be a vanabon of kaph, Gredc kappa 
(«ji) The letter itself may be regarded as 
having been created by differentiation from 
die e^y Semitic kaph 
Quadragenmai an early name for the 
forty days’ fast of Lent, and eqieaally apphed 
to the first Sunday m Lent-Hhat is, the Sun- 
day after Adi Wednesday 
Quadrant, a navigating instrument used for 
measuring angles ‘Ae quadrant contains an 
arc of 45”, but owing to its double reflection it 
measures 90”, reading from right to left 
Quadratic Equation, ,in algdna, is an 
equation whidi mvolves the square of the 
vanable and generally, but not necessarily, the 
first power The gen^ type is 
oa^-l-te+cssao, 
where 0, i, c are given constants, and x is the 
vanable whose ^ue is to be e^tessed in 
tenns of 0, ft, 0 The solution is 

I— ft d: •/ (ft*— • 40c)l /ao, 

giving two values, whuh are real if ft*— is 
positive, imaginary if this quantity IS negative, 
and coinadent if it vamdies 
Quadrature. The finding of a square equal 
m area to the area bounded by any given line or 
set of hnes straight or curved siTn pit»»t 
of all curves is the cude, and consequently one 
of the most famous of old problons was to 
’square* or find the quadrature of the cirde 
Quadrilateral, in geometry, ary four-sided 
^re of which the square, paialldogiam, 
rhombus, and trapeaum are particular 
Quadrilateral, The, the district between 
»c nvets Mmao and Adige, m Northern 
^y, defended by the four fortresses df 
Fesducta, Mantua, Verona, and Lcgnago It 
fipied prommently in the wars with Austna m 
the Buddie of the rqth century During the 


World War**! a Polidi quadrilateral com- 
prised the fortresses of Warsaw, Ivan- 
gorod, Novogeoigiev^ and Brest-Litov^ 
Quadrille, a figure dance eirecutedby anust* 
equal number of couples drawn up in a square 
It usually consists of five distinct parts or 
sets The name is also given to a card game 
played by four persons with forty cards, the 
fiightB, mnes, and tois of the ordinary pack 
being discarded 
Quadroon. See Mulatto. 

Quadrumana, an order of four-handed 
TtHMYiTnala m (hivier’s system, which induded 


iemurs, monkqys, and apes, as distinct from 
man^ who was placed m a special order aa 
Bimana, or two-handed 
Quadruple Alliance, a league composed of 
England, France, TTnlland and Austria, formed 
m 1718 to counteract the schemes of Spam and 
enforce the terms of the Treaty of Utredit 
(ryrs) A second alhance was formed m 1815 
between Russia, Austna, Prussia, and Great 
Bntam to support the Bourbons m Prance, to 
the perpetual exduston of Napoleon, and was 
agam broue^t mto power m r840 to hdp the 
Srdtan against Mehemet Ab, who had con- 
qu^»d Syria as wdl as Egypt 

Quaestor, a magistrate m ancient Rome 
Quagga, or Conagga {Equus quagga), a 
hotae-hte animal of Africa In color it forms a 
link between the zdxras and the asses, but 
differs from the asses m having diort ears, and 
m the arrangement of the h^ on the tail, 
which recalls that of the horse The general 
body color is reddish brown 
Qua! D’Orsay, apart of the left bank of the 
Seme, Pans, on whid is situated the Chamber 
ofDqnities Hence it has come to denote the 
French government m the same way that 
Downing Street denotes the En glicTi 
Quail, the name of a large variety of atnall 
game-buds, rqiresented all over the warmer 
parts of the world, and dos^ rdated to the 
partridges AlltiieAmencanqpeaesfallmtoa 
group separate from those of Ihe Old World 
whose name thq^ have borrowed, dwring i m^tifd 
asOdontophonnae and diaractenzed by havmg 
the beak notched or two-toothed on the mar- 
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^s, and the absence of spurs The best 
known is the widely distnbuted bobwhite 
{Cohmis mrgmtamis), which is found from 
Mam and Ontano w to the dry plains and s 
to the Gulf Coast 

Quain, Jones (1796-1865}, Insh anatomist, 
was bom m Ratheahy, County Cork He pub- 
lished Elements of Descriptive and Practical 
Anatomy (1828), a work well known to all 
medical students, and a translation of Marti- 
net’s Manital of Pathology 

Quain, Richard (1800-87), Insh anatomist 
and surgeon, brother of Jones, was bom m 
Fermoy, County Cork His pubhshed works 
mclude Diseases 0/ the Reckm (1854), and 
Analomy cf the Arteries of the Htmati Body 
(1844) 

Quain, Sir Richard (1816-98), In^ phy- 
sician, was bom m Mallow, County Cork In 
1891 he became president of the Bntish Medi- 
cal Council, and though a leading consultmg 
ph3rsiaan, he edited the Dictionary of Medv- 
cine (3d ed 1902) 

Quakers. See Friends, Society of. 

Qualities, Primary and Secondary, m 
philosophy, signify respectively the mathe- 
matical quahties of matenal bodies, such as 
size and shape, and their other qualities, such 
as color and smell « 

Quantum Theory* In 1900 Professor 
Max Plandr of the Umversity of Berlin pub- 
hshed a theoretical paper which is regarded as 
marking the creation of the quantum theory 
To obtam agreement with eiqieriment he made 
the bold assumption that there are oscillators 
m the atoms and molecules of bodies which 
enut and absorb radiant energy, not of all 
magmtudes, but only m whole multiples of an 
element of energy which he assumed to be 
equal to a constant, called /i, multiphed by the | 
natural frequency, v, of the oscillator This 
hypothesis together with the laws of statistical 
mechamcs gave a radiation formula which 
agreed with the experimental data withm the 
error of observation It may truly be said that 
Planck for the first time atomized energy as 
Dalton a century ago had atomized matter 

The deduction of the radiation formula did 
not exhaust the possibihties of the above revo- 
lutionary hypothesis It was observed by 
Hertz, ]^hi and others that a body, carefully 
insulated and imtially uncharged, acquired a 
positive charge when exposed to radiations 
containing wave-lengths smaller than a certam 
value The acquisition of the positive charge 
is due to the emission of electrons and the 
mayinmni value of the efiFective wave-length 
depends on the material of the body exposed 


This phenomenon is known as the photoelec- 
tnc effect Lenard discovered that the speed 
of the eimtted electrons is mdqiendent of the 
mtensity of the madent radiation, m other 
words the brightest light from the most power- 
ful searchlight m the laboratory removes an 
electron with exactly the same speed as the 
weakest light from the most distant star Ein- 
stem using the quantum theory showed that 
these observations could be eiqilamed by mak- 
ing the assumption that the kmetic energy of 
the eimtted dectron is equal to the quantum 
of mcident radiation minus the work necessary 
to remove the dectron from the surface of the 
body 

Another of the most striking successes of 
the quantum theory occurs m Bohr’s eiEplana- 
tion of the ongm of the hues m the spectrum of 
gases He employed Rutherford’s idea of the 
structure of the atom and assumed that the 
electrons revolving about the nudeus could 
only move in rerfAin orbits and m each orbit 
an dectron has a defimte amount of energy 
An dectron m jumping from one orbit to an- 
other orbit of greater or less energy then ab- 
sorbs or ermts radiation of a frequency as 
given by the quantum hypothesis 

The quantum theory also offers a satisfac- 
tory eiqplanation of atomic heat The atomic 
heat, at constant volume, of a substance is 
defined as the amount of heat which must be 
commumcated to a gramme-atom of a body 
m order that its temperature may be raised 
one degree According to classical mechamcs 
tins quantity of heat should be a constant for 
all monatomic bodies and be mdependent or 
temperature While thLs law is approximatdy 
true for many substances at ordinary tempei^ 
tures it IS far from the truth for other sub- 
stances and especially at low temperature 
Einstem was agam the first to successfully ap- 
ply the quantum theory to this problem and he 
showed that the dassical value of atomic heat 
IS true only for atomic vibrations of low values 
and at relativdy high temperatures 

Quarantine, originally, the period during 
which a ship suspected of having an infectious 
disease on board was obliged to wait before 
having mtercouise with the shore The usual 
period was forty days, whence the term }fwr- 
antina, but longer and shorter periods were w- 
lowed, as circumstances required Under me 
provisions of a code, adopt^ m iBgo, a wup 
secures a ‘foul’ or a ‘clean’ bill on leaving a 
port, accordmg to the condition of the port re- 
garding the presence of mfectious disease It is 
the duty of the officers of customs, when they 
first board a ship on her amval, to ascertain 
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whether any one on board is or has been during 
the voyage ill with an infectious disease Those 
^ps which have not a dean bill are at oncx 
put into quarantine for varying lengths of tune 
until all necessary precautions have been 
taken In the United States, besidesthenation- 
al there are State regulations for quarantine. 
The health officers of the pozjs in the seaboard 
aties ore endowed with bro^ powers by the 
State, and have nearly absolute control of in- 
coming vessels and of their passengers 

Quany and Quanyiner* the removal of | 
stone from its natural environment When the 
material is to be emi^oyed m building, it is 
usually cut from the rock as near its required ! 
size as possible When the stone is required | 
for road metal or for the limekiln, the easiest I 
and least expensive methods may be<empIoyed 
The methods used are by hand tools, by ex- 
plosives, and by channelmg and wedg^ The 
explosive formerly used was gunpowder, but 
now some mixture contaunng guncotton or 
mtroglyceime is mudi m favor Before the 
blocks leave the quany they are roughly 
dressed to the required sizes See Minxng, 
Building Stone, Massle 

Quart, a measure of capaaty, used m Great 
Biitam and the Umted States The U S 
hqmd cpiart, the fourth part of a gallon, con- 
tains 57 750 cubic mches, while the dry quart, 
the thirty-second part of a bushel, contams 
67 2006 cubic mdes See Weights Axto 
Measuxes 

Quarter Days, days on which, by-law or 
custom, rents and other quarterly payments 
faUdue 

Quarter-deck, originally a smaller deck 
situated above the'half-deck It now denotes 
that part of the upper deck which extends from 
the mainmast or gangway amidships to the 
poop 

Quartenntr, m heraldry See Heraldry. 

Quartermaster, an army officer whose 
duty is to provide quarters, provisions, storage, 
dothmg, fud, stationery and transportation 
for a regiment or other body of troops and to 
superintend the supphes In the navy a quar- 
termaster IS a petty officer who assists m the 
steering of the ship 

Quartermaster Corps, a department of 
the U S Army, created by act of Aug 24, 
X912, by the consohdation of the former Quar- 
termaster’s Dqiartment, Subsistence Depart- 
ment, and Pay Department Its prmapal 
duties are the purdiase and procurement for 
the Army of all supplies of standard manu- 
facture, the handling of all cemetenal matters, 
direction of all work pertaining to the con- 


structbn> maintenance, andxqpairofbuildmgs 
connected with the Army, storage and issue of 
supplies, operation of utilities, translation 
of the Army by land and water, and such other 
duties as the Secretary of War may prescnbe. 

QuarCerstafF, a strong iron-tipped pole 
about eight feet long and an inch a^ a half 
in diameter, formerly much used as a weapon 
by English peasants 

Quartet, a piece of muac arranged for four 
solo voices or instruments, no one of which 
can be omitted without destroying the proper 
effect of the composition They originated 
with Haydn, and were further devdoped by 
Mozart, and notably by Beethoven, who per- 
fected the art of part-writing 

Quartier Latin, or Latin QuaHer, the 
student quarter of Pans 

Quartz, a mineral composed of sihca, SiQs 
(see Silicon), forms the prmapal ingredient 
of sandstone, and occurs alw m clays, granites, 
porphyries, and m most other rocks, besida 
forming vans or reefs which may be nch in 
gold or other metaJs It is very resistant to 
weathering a.T>d hence is usually smooth and 
glassy m appearance. It occurs both in ayst- 
als and massive It is the hardest of the com- 
mon mmerals, scratches glass easily, and be- 
j comes positivdy dectncal by fncfion It has 
also the pecuhar property of rotating the 
plane of polarized light m a direction paralld 
to the long axes of the crystals (see Polabiza- 
ziON OF Light) ' 

The vaneties of quartz are numerous, and 
their uses vaned Pure transparent colorless 
quartz, known as Kock Crystal, is used for 
spectades and prisms Less pure varieties, 
colored by the unpunties present, are used m 
jewelry They mdude amethjrst, caimgonn, 
morion, and atrme, rose quartz, ocadentaJ 
emerald and sapphire, ocadental cat’s-e^ 
etc Lamps of fused qusuTz are espeaally valu- 
able m the therapeutic apphcation of light 

Quartzite, or quartz rock, is a white, 8*®^ 
or yellowidi rock, ccncaposed prmdpally of 
quartz, with often a small amount of fddqiW, 
nuca, chlonte, iron oxides, and other mmerals^ 
It may be recognized by its great hardness; 
smooth, shining, lustrous saxfa(»; 
aads and to weathering; and its sharp-edged 
splmtery fracture . 

Quasi Contract8,^a term now commonly 
employed to denote a class of obh^tions im- 
posed by law, which are also generally known 
as 'contracts imphed in law ’ They differ from 
true contracts m that a true contract is/ba^ 
upon consent, ather actual or imphed, while a 
quasi contract or contract imphed m law is 
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created or unposed indqienden^ of the as- ' 
seat of the party bound ' 

Quaaimodot the first Sunday after Easter, i 
so called from the mtcoit Qfmt tnado gentit m- 
f antes (*As nevr-bom babes’) 

Quass, or Kvass, a thich, muddy rye and| 
oats beer made m Russia 
Quassia, a genus of ts(^[ncal Amencan tceis 
belongmg to the order Simtubaceae The 
wood IS exceedingly bitter, and was formerly 
much employed m medicmc 
Quaternary, that epoch of the earth’s 
history which follows ^e Tertiary and em- 
braces the Pleistocene, or Glacial, and the 
Recent, or B(»tglacial, period 
Quaternions, a mathematical method m- 
vented by Sir Wilham Rowan Sbmilton of 
Oubim It IS essentially a method of vector 
analysts (See Vsciod) There axe two dis- 
tmet ways of estabhsi^ its principles It 
may be considered as a system of compW 
numbers, with one oxdmaty umt and three ex- 
traordinanes or imagmaties But the calculus 
may be established geometne^y and dy- 
namically on quite a Afferent basis, and it is 
this aspect wludi gives it indue as an mstra- 
ment of physical research A systematic de- 
velopment tA. quaternions along either of the 
hues indicated leads to important geometncal 
and djmaimcal mnanings which may be at- 
tached to the quatennon syndmlism 
Quatrain, a term usually apphed to a poem 
of one stanaa of four hues which rhyme alter- 
natdy 

V Quatra-Bru, viUage, Brabant provmce, 
Belgium, zq m se of Brussels Itwas the 
0$ the Bntish victory over the Fiench on 
June i6, xSzy, at whidi the Duke of Brunswick 
was dam 


Quatrefoil, m ardutectuie, an nwmTTtfu i 
*^^taig a four-leaved or ctuofotm flowa, 
a feature charactensbc of the Gothic style 
Quay, a Imding and unloading do«i foi 
v^^budt of masonry, as distmguished froa 
ayfliarf built of wood SeeDocra 
Quebec, a provmce of the Dominion o; 


- — *»» ueeween untano and 

by Labrador and 
Mitt of St Uwrence, on the s by New Bi 
New 'Baxapakaxe, Vermont, 
on the a and w by Hu 
Hudson Bay Quebec md 
(a,5oo sq ffi ), the Bird, 
tte Magdalen Idands TheextremelS 
^ prownoe from n to s is abont 3,00c 
trow e to w , 1,350 m Area, 59. 

The Taureatides on the n , 30 to 60 m 


Montxeal and Quebec, are part of a great an- 
aent range that metends oontmuoudy from 
Lake Superior to Labrador This part of the 
province is a high plateau, densely wooded, 
ocept m the extreme n ^ and abounds in lakes 
andnvets whichformasystcmof waterwaysm 
every direction The vi^qy of the St Law- 
rcmceextcndsfromthe aty (d Quebec, or a httle 
bdow It, to the western Imundary of the 
province It is bounded on then bythcLaur- 
mtian plateau, and on the s by the Notre 
Dame I^unta^ a contmuatzon of the Green 
Mountams of New Hampshire and Vermont 
A projection of this mountainous range forms 
the Gasp6 pemnsuhL The St Lawrence River 
flows the length of the provmce It is navig- 
able 530 m to Montreal for ocean vessels of 
15,000 tons, making this aty the great com- 
mercial centre of Canada The Ottawa River 
from Lake Tmnskaming is its largest tribu- 
tary The famous Falls of Montmorenry, 
near Quebec, ore 350 ft high The Saguenay 
River, flowing from Lake St John (area, 360 
tq m ), IS one of the most remarkable nvers 
in the provmce 

The climate is braung and vciy healthfid. 
The wmters are ngoreus, but the air is ^ 
The soil IS generally ndi and wdl adapted to 
the growth of ordinary fidd crops, fnat, etc 
This IS particularly true of the Vall^ 
of the St Lawrence and the 
Townships In the latter is found some of the 
best farming and graaing land m the Donunion 
It IS unlikely that the Laurentian region will 
ever mamtam a numerous population, as it is 
not adapted to successful agn^tun 

The northon part of Quebec is undeihun by 
the Laurentian system, which is composed of 
pr^Chmbnan gneisses, schists, granites, crys- 
tallme dolomite^ and vanous other 
morpto and Igneous ^pes This northern re- 
gion bdongs to a vay anaent contmental 
area, perhaps the bldest m the world Farther 
8OU& the Laurentian r^um is succeeded by 
sandstones A large part of the country is 
covered with Pleistocene deposits of the (Bar 
aalage 


uiB more common trees ett Qudiec 
mdi^^ m ^ provmce are the pme, spruces, 
honlodr, m^le, beech, birch, and basswood 
Moose, caribou, and deer are found m abum 
danre m the ^ settled districts and m the 

11 ^ lAmeaca are lo- 
cauties well known as the resorts of wild 

geese and ducks, and sea, fowl of many 
Retie s, wh ile the forests everywhere con- 

^aige area of unsettled 
country will provide abundant game for many 
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years to come The trapper still earns a suf- 
fiaent livelihood from the pelts of even the 
ordinary fur-bearmg animals 
The forest area is vast and Quebec easily 
takes first place among the provinces of the 
Dommion m the number of pulp and paper 
nulls and the value of their output No Ameri- 
can region is more famous for its inland fisbmg 
It IS the sportsman’s paradise Trout, salmon, 
bass, pickerel, sturgeon, and whitefish are 
abundant Along the coast are valuable her- 
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ring, cod, madrerel, and lobster fisheries Next 
to ite forests, mines, and water powers, the m- 
land and sea fishenes of the provmce consti- 
tute one of its most important natural re- 
sources Products of the mme are not so 
numerous or valuable in Quebec as m the 
neigfabormg provmce of Ontario The most 
important of the mmerals is asbestos, and the 
production of cement is an important mdustry I 
The land m the St Lawrence Valley and the I 
Eastern Townships is excellently adapted to | 
the cultivation of wheat, oats, and the usual | 
fodder and root crops The Eastern Town-i 
ships, m particular, ate noted for their agn- i 
cultural products, and for the quahty and 
quantity of their butter and cheese Apples i 


and other fruits are grown near Montreal and 
m the Eastern Townships Potato growuig is 
an important branch of agnculture, and to- 
bacco also IS grown m the province. French- 
Canadian cattle, the ongmal stock of which 
was imported from France m 1620, dosety re- 
semble certam breeds still found m Nom)an 4 y. 
Horses and sheep are also raised 
The St. Lawrence River forms a navigable 
highway as far up the nver as Montreal Other 
important waterways are the Ottawa and 
Richeheu Rivers, which provide access to the 
aty of Ottawa and to I^e Champlam and 
the canals of New York State The chief 
manufactured products of the provmce are* 
pulp and paper, elcctnc light and powers, rail- 
way rolling stodc, cotton, cigars and agarettes, 
butter and cheese, ready-made dotbmgi fiour, 
and boots and shoes Montreal is the most im- 
portant manufacturing centre The chief 
artides exported are wheat and other grams, 
lumber, paper, pulp, hvmg animals and meats, 
cheese, butter, and milk The population of ' 
the province is 3,140,000 Quebec, the capital, 
has a population of 130,594, and Montreal, the 
largest aty, has 8x8, $77 inhabitants The 
school system of Que^ is controlled by a 
Superintendent of Education, assisted by a 
council which is divided mto two committees 
each under a deputy head for the management 
of Protestant and Roman Cathohe schools, 
respectivdy Higher education is represented 
by Laval Umversity at Quebec, Montreal and 
McGill Umversities at, Montreal, and flie ' 
University of Bishop’s College af Lennox- 
ville In religion the large majonty of the 
Iiopulation IS Roman Catholic The affairs of 
the provmce are admmistered by a heutenant 
governor appomted by the Dominion govern- 
ment, who is advised by an Executive Counai 
of II members responsible to the Legislative 
Assembly The latter ib composed of 90 mem- 
bers, elected by what is virtually manhood suf- 
I frage There is also an upper house, called the 
Legislative Council, composed of 24 members, 
who are appomted for Me by the lieutenant 
governor in Council 
The history of Quebec ficom iS 35 » 

Jacques Cartier sailed up the St Lawrence, to 
the English conquest m 1759, relates the at- 
tempt of France to found a Cathohe empire m 
America In x6o8 Champlam founded the 
aty of Quebec, established tradmg posts, and 
explored the St Lawrence and Ottawa Rivers 
and the Great Lake region as far as Geozgten 

Bay ThemissionanessentoutbytheRecollrt 

and Jesmt orders, respectively, m 1615 
163s aided heroically m the upbuilding of the 
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giaspig monopoly of trade en)oyed by &e ^SSTI^^T'Canada, capital of the prov 
of the Htmdted Associates made Quebec, aty, 
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company w 

pnffitess difficolt. BdOontteal was fo^ed by 
Itonneuve m 164a. The pow» of 
man CaUiohc Charch was established 
xfnA ia bfoDSoges^ ^ Laval, who amw at 
Quebec m i 6 S 9 , and in 1674 became the first 


isbop of Canada. . 

The career of the grcat-Frontenac tio 7 *- 9 oJ 
infused new life mto the colony The stn^fe 
between Ftanoe sind Ei^and culminated m 
the Battle of the Flams oi Abraham m i 7 S 9 » 


Quenee, my, y , 

mce of Quebec, is situated on the left ba^ m 
the St. Lawrence Kivcr, at the mouto of tlm 
St Charles Fiver, 17s “* « Montreal 

Fictuiesqurfy situated m a t^^n of rate 
natural beauty, once the centre of French co- 
tomal aanmerce and avdizahon, and long a 
Hd»ng city in the New World, Quebec is quo 

of the most interestu^aties in America Cape 

iiiamond, the highest part of its site, tea^s 
an dcvation of 333 ft above the nver, to which 
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Old Fort at Pomt Levts, Quebec, on the ate of one of General Wolfes Butenes 


and in 1763 Canada was ceded to England by j 
the IVeaty of Pans About one fourth of the 
Frendi population of 60^00 m X763 was con- 
tamed m Quebec, Montt^ and Three Fivers 
By the Qudiec Act of 1774 England gruited 
an appointive council tu govern the ptovmce, 
hot ^ stmed up o{^osition among the small 
Eo^ish-speakmg minonty, who wanted repre- 
sentative mstitubons, and the Constitational 
Act ti tjgx divided the ptovinoe mto Lower 
and Upper Canada Donog i84X-^j Lower 
and Canada were under a l^idative 
umon, but this ended in pohtical dea^ck on 
account cl metal antagonism The remit was 
oonfedeiation m 1867, m whidi Quebec was 
satisfied by the giant of control of provmaa" 
sfiaus Sto Canada 

BfUiogro^hy >~OoiisuU Pathman’s Pioneers 


it presents a prectintons front The Citadel of 
40 acres, with bastions and parapets, is upon 
the summit, which commands one of the finest 
views m t^ world About the atadd — ^the 
strongest natural fortress m Amenca— is the 
Upper Town, with the dnef lesidences, puhhc 
buildiugs, chundies, gardens, and retail shops. 
The Lower Town, built round the foot of 
Chpe Diamond, is the commercial section 
Wardiouaes and wharves hue the banks rd 
both nvets Outside the walls, whidi endose 
the Upper Town, and behmd the latter, axe the 
Houses of Parliament and the Flams of Abra- 
ham. with a monument to Generals Wolfe and 
Montcalm Quebec’s crooked streets, its 
battlements, fortresses, castle^ monastenes, 
convents, and feudal gates and walls, suggest a 
meduBval aty of Europe Laval University, 
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chartered by Queen Victoria and Pope Pius 
DC , IS the largest and most influential Catholic 
institution of higher education m Canada 

Quebec is an important port, and is con- 
nected by steamship with European and othefr 
seaports All the ocean steamships to and 
from Montreal call at Quebec, and the largest 
boats, m order to escape the dangers of nver 
navigation above Quebec, make this aty their 
termmus The dud ei^ort is lumber, formerly 
rafted mto coves along the St Lawrence, but 
now earned by rail. The aty has also a large 
' foreign trade m grain and cattle Industrial 
establishments mdude boot and shoe f actons, 
tannenes, madune shops, boiler shops and 
other steel and iron plants, pnnting and bind- 
ing plants The Quebec bndge, which spans 
the St Lawrence 7 m above the aty, is of 
the cantilever type and is notable for having 
the longest span of any bndge yet bmlt — 1,800 
ft The population of Quebec is 130,594 

The history of Quebec is not surpassed m 
mterest by that of any other aty m America 
Jacques Cartier sailed up the St Lawrence 
m 1535, and found the In^an village of Stada- 
cona /Here, m 1608, Champlam founded a 
settlement, which he named Quebec TheEng- 
hdi captured it m 1629, restored to 

France m 1632 In 1663 it became the capital 
of the royal provmce of New France In the 
contest between England and France for the 
New World, Quebec was the scene of mem- 
orable conflicts After an unsuccessful attempt 
made by Phipps to capture the aty m 1690, 
and the abortive expedition of Walker m 1711, 
the Bntish under General Wolfe were victon- 
ous (1759) m'the battle on the Flams of Abra- 
ham (See WoiiXE, Montcalu, Abraham, 
Hexchos of) 

In 1763, Quebec, with the whole of Canada, 
was ceded to England by the Treaty of Fans 
An attempt of the Amencans to take Quebec 
ended m disastrous defeat and m the death of 
their leader General Montgomery, on Dec 31, 
1775 Benedict Arnold bore a promment part 
in this expedition 

Quebec Act, an act of the Bntish Parlut- 
ment (1774) providing for the government of 
Lower Canada, whid had been ceded by 
France as a result of the French and Indian 
War In order to prevent the inhabitants 
from joining the Thirteen Colomes m their de- 
mands for mdependence, the boundanes of the 
ptovince were extended to mdude all land n 
of the Ohio and e of the Mississippi River, 
later known as the Northwest Temtory 

Quebracho, the name given to several trees 
indigenous to South Amenca Red Que- 


bracho {Loxopiarygum lorentzh) is a large tree 
forming enormous forests m Brazil and Aigen- 
tme Its heartwood'contains from 20 to 25 per 
cent oftanmn It is one of the hardest known 
woods and its bark contains aspidospemune, 
used m asthma and croup 
Queen, the offiaal and soaal title of the 
wife of a reignmg king, m whidi case the title 
may be extended to 'queen consort' The 
widow of a deceased soveragn is called the 
'queen dowager*, or if her son is the reigning 
sovereign, she is the 'queen mother * 

Queen Anne's Bounty, a peipetual fund 
established by Queen Anne of England to m- 
crease the scanty hvings of the deigy m the 
poorer English parishes The bounty is now 
admmistered by a board of governors, and the 
fund amounts to upward of $35,000,000 
Queen Anne's War (1702-14) In Ameri- 
can history the name apphed to the extension 
m America of the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession On the morning of March r, 1704, a 
party of French and Indians under Hertel de 
Rouville attacked Deerfield, Mass About 50 
persons were killed, 137 escaped, and iii were 
taken prisoners to Canada In August, 170^ 
an attack was made on Haverhill, Mass , with 
a similar result 

Meanwhile counter eiqieditions made against 
Port Royal m 1704 and 1707 failed In 1709 
an extensive expedition against Canada ww 
planned, but the eiqiected aid from England 
was delayed, and the expedition failed The 
next year six Bntish vessels, together with 
thirty from New England, filled with colonim 
troops, took Port Royal, which was renamed 
Annapolis On July 30, 1711, fifteen Bntim 
vessels and more than forty colonial vessels 
with colonial troops — m all about 12,000 
men— -left Boston Eight vessels with about 
1,000 men were lost m the St Lawrento 
River (Aug 22), and m spite of entreaties, the 
commander. Sir Hovenden Walker, 
back, necessitating the retreat of the ei^edi- 
tion which was proceeding from New York 
The War of the Spanish Succession 
ended by the Tiealy of Utrecht m I 7 i 3 i 
the border warfare contmued nearly a 
longer By the treaty the French gave up 
Acadia, the country around Hudson Bay, an 
all rlaims to Newfoundland, though reserving 
the right to land for drying fish Cape Breton 
was retamed , 

Queen Charlotte Islands, a group *^“0 
coast of Bntish Columbia, Canada 
were discovered in 1778 by Captam Co“» ^ 
annexed to the Bnti^ empire m r 787 Tunoer 
IS abundant, and the fi^enes are very p*®" 
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ducbve Little settlement lias taken place, p 
under 700 

Queen Charlotte Sound, on the western 
coast of Bntufb Columbia, Canada, separates 
Vancouver Island from the mainland 
Queen Conch, the name in floiida and the 
Bntjsh TVest Indies for the large lidmet 
(Cassts cameo) which is most used for cutting 


cameos 

Queen-Consort. In Great Bntam the wife 
of the king regnant is m all rejects subject 
to the oro^axy laws nhich affect other sub* 
jects 

Queen Fish, a s mall {Senpkus pcittus) 
of fte dtumfisb family (Sciaemdae ) , numerous 
along the sandy coast of Southern Califorma, 
and highly esteemed as a food 
Qneen of the Meadow, a popular name 
for Spiraea nlmana See MkADOw Sweet 
Queens, one of the boroughs of the aty of 
New York It includes the former Long 
lalaiid Qty and the former towns of Jamaica, 
Rudnng, and Newtown, ynth districts pre- 
vioudy induded m the towns of Hempstead, 
Pax Bod^away, and Rodcaway Bcadi It be- 
came a borough on Jan z, 1898 It covers an 
area of zxy 39 sq m , and has 993 acres of 
public parks It is connected with Manhattan 
at PSty-nmth Street by the Queensboto 
bridge, p 1,397,634 See New Yoke Cmr 
Queensherry, Earls of. The title Earl of 
Queensbeny was bestowed m r633 by Charles 
I on Sir WiQiam Douglas (d 1640) of Drum- 
hntig, Dumfnesduie, descend^ from Sir 
WiBia m Douihis, a natural son of James, 
second Ead of Doiiglas, dam at Ottezbum 
Queensbeny, John Sholto Douglas, 
Eighth Marquis of (1844-X900), English 
sportsman, was an authority on the pnze nng, 
and the author of the 'Queensbeny Rules’ of 
bfficmg 

Queenshury, or Queenshead, urban dis- 
tnet and town, West Riding, Yorkshire, En g- 
4 m n of Hialifox It has stone quames 
and coal mmes, and diares m the maTmh ^t rtn r 
>Ug utdustnes of Bhdifax, p 6,125 
QuMnsdiS, watering place, Victona, 
Australia, at entrance to Port Phihp, 32 m 
s w of Mdboume, p. a,ooo 
Queen's Counsd. See Xing's Counsel. 
Queen's County, mland county, L^ter 
P^iwmce, Itdand There are several anaent 
Agncnituie and daxtying are die 
chid industries Area, 664 sq m , p 51, 540 
Weendand, the northeast state of the 
vJommouw^th of Australia Queendand is 
“PMated into two areas hy the Dmduig 
««8e, which follows the coast line at from 10 


to 300 m The country between the Dividing 
Range and the coast consists of alluvial areas 
and fertile nver valleys West of the Range the 
country is smooth, rolling downs, covered 
with nch pasture Queensland is niA m mm- 
exals Gold, silver, lead^ tm, and copper are 
found in the eastern slopn, and opal m the in- 
terior The chinate during the wmter months 
IS mild, and is likened to that of Madeira, the 
summer months are hot The average yearly 
rainfall is about 60 mches on the southern 
seaboard In the tropical regions of then the 
rainfall is heavy 'i^e mtenor plains fatten 
stock, the nch sods of the coast bdt grow 
sugar, coffee, and fruits, and on the Darlmg 
Downs cereals floundi and daitymg is success- 
ful The most pronounced vegetable type is 
the eucalyptus, which furnishes eimellent hard 
woods Next m importance to mining comes 
the pastoral industry-wool, frozen meat, 
tallow, butter, hidcSf-and skins Other mdus- 
tncs mdude pearl ffshencs at Thursday Island, 
fruit and sugar production, distiUenes, viti- 
culture, tanning, pnnting, and boat-bmldmg 
The dad aties are Brisbane, the capital, 
hlaryborough, Bundabeig, Gladstone, and 
' Rockhampton Hie administration consists of 
I the governor, appomted by the crown, and an 
executive counid There is one House of 
Ruiiament, the Legislative Assembly, on 
elective body of 72 members Equal suffrage 
prevails Ihe coast of Queendand was 
visited by Captam Cook m 1770, but the first 
settlement was a British penal colony in 1825 
The temtory (Moteton Bay District) was 
opened to free settlement m 1842 In 1859 it 
was set off from New South Wales as the 
Queenstown colony, and m xpox, with the 
other colonies, it formed the new Common- 
wealth of AustrahaiP ifix6,ooo 
Quematon, village, Ontario, Canada, 
6 m n of Niagara Falls The Amencans occu- 
pied the httghts dunng the night M Oct X2, 
x8z2, but the place was retaken by the Rntigh 
the next day A monument 185 ft m hdght 
conunemoiates the victory of General Brock, 
the Bntidi leader, p about 200 
Queenstown, now Cob^ seaport, Eire 
(Irdand), in County Cork, on the south side 
of Great IdandmC^ Harbor Itisaportof 
call for Umted States mail steamers, p S/aoo 
Queljmert, or Tamara, island, sw of 
Korea, about 40 m long, and zo to 20 m 
broad, p about xoo,ooo 
Quercia, Jacopo della (?Z374rX438), Itali- 
an sculptor, was bom m Queiaa, near Sia"« 
He was one of the first to show tlrat a near 
approach to nature is pos^le m ge d p t u r e . 
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His skill IS best seen in the chief door of San 
Petronio, Bologna, and the marble fountain in 
the piazza of Siena 

Quercitron, a dyestuff obtained from the 
inner bark of the black oak {Qiieiats velu-‘ 
Una) 

Quercua, a genus of trees and shrubs be- 
lon^ng to the order Cupuliferae See Oak. 

Queretaro, town, Mexico, capital of the 
State of Queretaro, on an elevated plateau, 
135 m nw of Mexico City It is a quamt 
old aty, famous for its opals Cotton manu> 
facture is the leading mdustry Queretaro is 
one of the most histone towns of the republic 
The movement for independence began here, 
and here also Emperor Maximilian was be- 
sieged by Juarez, taken pnsoner, and shot m 
1867, p 30,000 

Quern, a stone handmill for grinding gram, 
once commonly used m the British Isles, but 
now practically obsolete The upper stone, 
which has a hole in the centre through which 
the grain is dropped, is made to revolve by 
means of a peg or handle 



Synan Quem, as used at the 
Present Day 


Quesnay, Fraasois (1694-1774), French 
physician and economist was bom in Merey 
The founder of the economic school of the 
physiocrats, his theories are formulated in his 
articles ‘Fermiers’ and 'Grams’ in Diderot’s 
Encyclopidte (1756-7) and in Tableau ico- 
nomtgue (1758) 

Quetelet, Lambert Adolphe Jacques 
(1796-1874), Belgian statistiaan and astrono- 
mer, was born m Ghent In 1826 he was ap- 
pomted to supermtend the erection of the 
Brussels Observatory, which was constructed 
according to his plans and of which he became 
director He is, however, best known as a 
statistiaan 

Quetta, locally known as Shalkot, chief 
town of Quetta district, British Baluchistan, 
20 m n w of Bolan Pass It is over 5,000 ft 
above sea-level, strongly fortified, and is the 
headquarters of the Bntish residents of Balu- 
chistan, p 25,000 


Quetzalcoatl^ a god of the anaent Mexi- 
cans, worshipped, espeaally at Cholula, as the 
god of the air and rain 

Quevedo y Villegas, Francisco Gomez 
(1580-1645), Spanish poet and satirist, was 
born in Madrid lltis picturesque tale, £i 
Buscon, and his fantastic philosophical essays, 
called Las Visiones, are classics known 
throughout the world 

Quezal {Pharomacnis moanno), a beauti- 
ful bud, member of the trogon family, native 
to Guatemala Its gorgeous plumes were for- 
merly a prerogative of the diiefs, and it now 
serves as the national symbol of Guatemala 

Quezaltenango, town, Central America, 
in Guatemala , 75 m n w of Guatemala City 
An earthquake in 1902 practically ruined the 
aty and destroyed many fine coffee planta- 
tions, p 30,125 

Quezon, Manuel Luis (1878-1944), Fil- 
ipmo lawyer and pohtical leader, a revolu- 
tionist under Aguinaldo, he was resident 
commissioner to the U S , 1909-16 He later 
became president of the Philippine senate 
I and supporter of the law, 1934, providing for 
the 10 year commonwealth under U S juris- 
diction to be followed by Phihppme inde- 
pendence Quezon was elected President of the 
commonwealth in 193s, for a six year term 
He made a dramatic escape from Corregidor 
after its capture by the Japanese and came to 
the United States May 6, 1943 
Quiche. See Maya-Quiche. 

Quichuas, or Quechuas, a avihzed people 
of South America, /ormerly dominant in Pern, 
where they still fom the great majority of the 
population There were six mam braniAes 
Quichuan is a highly polysynthetic stock lan- 
guage, rich, sonorous, and flexible, with a 
copious oral hterature 

Quicksand, sand which is mixed iwtn 
water to such an extent that it forms a pulpy 
mass, unable to support the weight of men or 
animals It is usually very fine, and is 
with day or calaum carbonate, which enables 
It to retain moisture 

Quicksilver. See Mercury. 

Quidor, John (1800-81), American figuw 
pamter, was bom in Gloucester co , N J 
Four of his large pamtmgs, illustrating the 
Knickerbocker History of New York by Wasn- 
mgton Irving whose fnend he was, are now m 
the art gallery of the Brooklyn Museum 
Quids, in Umted States history, a UW 
apphed, 1805-zi, to a small faction of tM K - 
publican party hostile to Jefferson and Ma 

son j 

Quietism, a form of mystiasm which finds 
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the essence of religion m the quiet, passive 
contemplation of tive Divine The name i 
QuMiism seems to have been first applied to 
the tenets of the Spaniard, Molmos, whose 
Spmtuol Guide mflaenced Francois de la 
Combe, the instructor of Madame Guyon, 
whose quietishc news gained many adherents 
m Switzerland, Savoy, and Piedmont The 
Quietists were orthodox Catholics but felt no 
need for the mediation of the church after 
they had attamed a perfect commumon with 
God 

QuiIU, m popular language, the large 
feathers from the wmgs of birds that were 
formerly cut into writing-iicns Strictly ^cak>^ 
mg, the quill is the lower hollow portion of 
such large feathers 

Quimper, town, France, capital of the de- 
partment of Fmisthre, 33 m se of Brest It 
is a typical Breton fishing town with a 
Gothic cathedral The town is famous for its 
pottery made m Loematia, a suburb, p ax,- 
000 

Qamee {Cydoma vutgans), a fruit, native 
to North Persia and Anatolia, qow as widely 
grown as apples, and under like chmatic con- 
ditions It IS a harsh acid fruit, of little value 
as an edible fruit but excellent for cannmg 
Quincy, city, Massachusetts, Norfolk co , 
8 J 4 m se of Boston Quincy is one of the 
oldest towns of the State and is filled with ob' 
jects of histone mterest The First CongregS' 
bond Church is the restmg place of the rc- 
ntatns of John Adams and John Quincy Ad 
ams, natives of Qumey, at that time included 
m Braintree The house in which the former 
was bom, built in 1681, is still standing, as 
wdl as flie birthpbice of the latter, erected 
in 1761 A bronze tablet on Adams Academy 
^rks the site of the house m which John 
Hancock was born The mdustnes mclude 
the quaxrymg and manufacturing of the 
^ous Qumey gramte, and dim-building at 
the Fore River Yards 

^^he first sotfJsBaeat here was made in xfiaj 
™ place was known as Mount Wollaston, 
but formed part of Bramtree, until mcorp- 
orated as a town a 1792 It was named for 
uJUowi John Qumey It was the scene, m its 
ewly days, of the merrymaking and other 
®ctMtie5 of Thomas Morton, which gave 
^ ^dal to the people of the Massachu 
Bay and Pbnnouth colonies, p 75,8*0 
Hdtound IX808-77), Amencan 
“mw, s son of Josiaih Qumey (1772-1864) 
oecame an ardent abohtionist Among his 
works iire Weti^ey, a Story without a MonU 
' 54 ) ; Mfe of Josmh Qumey (1867} 


Quinoline 

Qnmey, Josinb (i 744 “ 7 S)i American law- 
yer and patnot He is remembered^ for having 
defended, with John Adams (1770) » the 
British soldiers implicated in the Boston Mas- 
sacre Both as an orator and as a writer, his 
influence upon bis times was great His 
Reports of the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts Bay was edited by S M (Quincy (1865), 
and there is a Memon by bis son, Josiab (ad 
ed x87s) 

Quiney, Josiah (i 77 s-*x 864 )i American 
!aw>cr and orator, son of Josiah Quincy 
(1744-75) He was elected as a Federalist 
to the Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh and Twelfth 
sessions of Congress (1806-13) He was a 
member of the State senate, and State house 
of representatives He was a delegate to the 
Constitutional Convention of iSao, and he 
was mayor of Boston in 1833-29, and presi- 
dent of Harvard College m 1829-45 He pub- 
lished a Memoir of Josiah Qumey, 0} Mass- 
achusetts (xSs 5-1875), Rtstory of Harvard 
Vnrv&sity (2 vols iSio),Life of John Qumey 
Adams (185S), et** Ihereis a Life (1867) by 
his son, Edmund 

Quinet, Edgar (1803-75), French man of 
letters Among bis pnnmpal works are Prom- 
ithie (1838), Les Bsctoves (1853), and Mer- 
lin PBnehanteur (i860), poems, Les Rivolu- 
Uons d’ltalie (1848-52) and io RivoUitton 
(1865), both bistoncal works, and La Ginte 
des Regions (1843) and La Criation (1870) 
His CEtivres Completes appeared in 28 vols 
m 1877-9 Consult Heath’s Edgar Quinet, las 
Eatiy Life and WrUmgs 
Qmnme, CaoHsiNsOs-|-3H.O, an alkaloid 
extracted from cmchona bark, with the other 
alkaloids present, by treating a mixture of the 
powdered haik and hme with a solvent, such 
as alcohol or light petroleum After purifica- 
tion by solution in weak aads and preapita- 
tion, the quimne is separated by conversion 
mto sulphate and by crystallization, and forms 
sdky, needle-like crystals with an mtensely 
bitter taste Qmnme is used diiefiy in malazia, 
acting upon the malanal parasites as a proto- 
plasnuc poison (seeMAMRiA) 

Quinnat {Oncorhynchus tschawytscha) , 
the most valuable of the salmon of the Pa- 
cific Coast It IS the pnnapal speaes of the 
Colombia and Sacramento Rivers 
Qumoa, a plant {Ckenopodium gmnoa) 
cultivated m Peru and Chile for its gd<h le 
seeds, which are roasted hke coffee, and used 
in die preparation of a decoction known as 
coraptilque 

Quinoline, Leukol, or Leukoline, 
compound of double nng 


C*HtN, a basic 
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structure, like naphthalene, but with one of 
the CH groups in the a - position replaced by 
a nitrogen atom It forms salts, and is the 
parent substance of a number of dyestuffs It 
is also used m methane, having antiseptic and 
antipyretic properties 

Quinone, CeH«Os, a diketonc, derived 
from benzene by replacement of the two 
hydrogen atoms in the para position by oxy- 
gen atoms It IS soluble in water, and when 
reduced forms hydroqumone, a compound 
much used as a photographic developer 
Quinquagresima, the Sunday immediately 
before the first Sunday in Lent 
Quinquereme, an anaent type of ship-of- 
war, mtrodficed by Dionysius of Syracuse 
about 400 BC They were propelled by five 
banks of oars on each side 
Quinsy or Peritonsillar Abscess. See 
Tonsils. 

Quintain, a mark or figure for tiltmg at 
with lances or poles The pastime, common m 
the middle ages, was continued till the z8th 
century as a wedding sport 
Quintal, a French weight, generally of 
zoo lbs , corresponding in its uses to the hun- 
dredwaght of Great Britain 
Quintana, Manuel Jose (1772-1857), 
Spanish man of letters His best-known 
poems are Oda a PadiUa, El Pantedn del 
Esconal, La Invenadn de la Imprenta, and a 
patriotic poem calhng his countrymen to 
arms 

Quintet, a speaes of musical composition 
in five parts Instrumental qumtets may be 
written for one particular class of instrument 
or for a combination of various kinds 
Quintilian (40-c zoo), whose 'full name 
was Marcus Fabius Qumtilianus, went to 
Rome before 59 ad He gamed distinction 
there, as a teacher of rhetoric, and was the 
first pubhc instructor paid by the state 
Among his pupils was Fhny the Younger 
His chief work, still extant, was a complete 
treatise on rhetoric m twelve books, entitled 
De InstttuUone Oratona Itbrt xu, or simply 
Instttuttones Oratona 
Quintuplets, five children _born at the 
same time Twm births occur once m about 
88 births, triplet births once m about 7,700 
births, quadruplet births once m about 6,000,- 
000 births It would be expected, by Hdhn’s 
Law, that quintuplet births would occur once 
m soofioOfOpo births, or practically once m a 
generation 'Actual occurrences are more fre- 
quent, yet, until 1934 no case has been re- 
ported where the diildren have hved In that 
year, m Callender, Ontario, were bom the 


Dionne Quintuplets, all girls Thar combined 
waght was less than Z4 pounds at birth. Dr 
A R Dafoe, the local physiaan, was in at- 
tendance The Ontario government and Ca- 
nadian Red Cross Society acted as guardians 
of the quintuplets and erected a hospital espe- 
aally for them Later, the babies were made 
war^ of the King by act of the provmaal 
Legislature and nuns of a Roman Cathobc 
order took the places of the Red Cross nurses 
It was estimated that 450,000 persons visited 
the Dafoe Nursery m the summer of 1936 
From an observation gallery, visitors were 
able to see and hear the children without bc- 
mg seen or heard by them On May 28, Z936, 
thar second birthday, announcement was 
made that a motion picture contract had been 
signed that provided $250,000 in cash for the 
children Their earnings were $750,000 by the 
time they were six years old When ten years 
old, they went to live with thar parents, and 
the Crown guardianship ended except for con- 
trol of thar $z,ooo,ooo reserve fund 

Di Z943, the de Diligcnti quintuplets, two 
boys and three girls, were bom in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina 

Quirinus. See Romulus. 

Quisling, Vidkun 'Abraham Launlz 
(1887-1945), Norwegian major, head of the 
Norwegian Nazi party On German invasion 
of Norway (April, 1940) he accepted chief 
jfiace m the Nazi-sponsored government 
'Quidmg’ has come to stand for traitor At 
the dose of World War II he was put on 
trial m Nonvay and condemned to die as a 
traitor, Sept 10, 1945 

I Quito, capital of Ecuador, and of the 
province of Pichmcha, South Amaica, m an 
enclosed basm of the Andes near the equator. 
It has an elevation of 9,350 ft above sea 
level, with strikingly picturesque and im- 
pressive views, mdudmg some of the highest 
peaks of the Andes 

Quit-rent. In England it was fonnerbr tne 
custom to reserve a nominal rent upon mak- 
ing an otherwise absolute grant of land, as a 
sort of recognition of feudal tenure by toe 
grantee This was known as a quit-rent Tne 
term ,is sometimes used m the Umted States, 
not m consideration of rdease of feudal sl- 
ices, but as part consideration for the property 

Quoins, wrought stone blocks at the cor- 
ners of buildings, from which they may pW" 
ject shgbtly, with ather splayed, curved, 0 
sharp edges , 

Quoits, a popular Bntish game The quoi 
is a direct descendant of the Latin 
nng of iron or stone, from 10 to za mdies 
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diameter, and thrown as an exercise of strength 
or skill Deck quoits, for use on shipboi^ 
are made from rounds of rope 
Quorum. In medieval times m England a 
commission granted to the justices of the peace 
of a county ran to the effect that any two of 
the justices rmejit try offences, one ^ whom 
{qttorunii must be selected from certam named 
justices By an extension of its use the term 
came to be applied to any number of persons, 
or any particular persons, whose presence at a 


Q. V. 

meeting is necessary to validate its pro- 
ceedings 

Quo Warranto {Lot By what authonty} 
A legal proceeding instituted to detenmne 
judicially the right of a daunant to an office or 
franduse This proceedmg is m theory insti- 
tuted for the bm^t of the public, but ina- 
dentally may hdp mdividuals It hes where 
one unlawfuUy usurps an office or franchise, or 
forfeits it hy non-user or bad conduct 
Q. V. (guod 0»fo), ‘whidi see * 



R 


R* The sound r includes a number of vane- 
ties which are formed in several different 
wa3rs It IS got by trilling the top of the 
tongue, the soft palate, and other parts Li 
ordinary present day English usage r is not 
given a pronounced tnll, but the plder Eng- 
lish lingual tnll is widely used — e g, by 
'Welshmen and Scotsmen Parisian i is uvu- 

fcnp?** regarded as the standard 

m same sound IS gaming ground important breeds are the Belgian rabbits, the 

chinchillas, and the white Himalayan breed 

fullv snnnrlprf t ^ “ Rabbit-fish, a vofhaous, dark-browu sea 

irinrrl , the position of its fish (Pt omethtchthys Promethtis) of the trop- 

occurrcnce in a word Tlie custom of r silent ical part of the Atlantic ocean, allied to the 
when following a vowel, once so noticeable mackerels, and excellent as food 


Raccoon 

in in length The color is naturally reddish 
brown, the under surface and the lower part 
of the ^ tail being white, but domesticated 
rabbits exhibit wide color variation Not 
only the flesh but the fur has a market value, 
as material for making felts and under the 
French word for rabbit, lapm, is very popu* 
lar for coats The fur reaches its greatest 
length and fineness m the Angoras Other 


Rabelais, Francois ( ? 1483-1333), French 
humorist, was born at Chmon in Touraine, 
the year being variously given a*; 1483, 1490, 
and 1495 He took on the habit of a monk, 


Gfeat and Jneslimahlt Citrontdes of the 
Grand and Enormotts Gtant Gargantuna, 
concemmg 'whose attribution to Rabelais 
critics are not agreed The earliest dated edi- 


in New England and parts of the South, is 
gradually falling from use 
Voiceless 1 occurs in French at the end of 
words hke gnatre, and m Welsh in the com- 
bmaUon r/i (c g rhos ) Greek p is the early and in 1519 held some position in the Fran- 
bemitic fom, but with the loop transferred ciscan convent, but he later abjured the mon- 
* ? *^® The additional astic hfe, and entered the faculty of medi- 

rtroke of Latm R is found in some of the erne at Montpellier In 1532 appeared The 
Greek alphabets also r is one of many rever- - ■ - - 

sions towards Greek p 
Rabat, fort seapt , Morocco, on w coast, 

opposite Sake Carpets and pottery are uiut.a mu, agreca xne eaniesi oaiea 
mwu actured, wool, skins, beans, ohve oil, tion of Pantagruel which we possess is of the 
and WK are the praapal exports, p 38,000 year 1533, and of Gmgantm 1333 In 1S46 
Kabbet, or Rebate, a rectangular groove he published the third book of Pantagruel 
along the edge of a board See Carpentry The fourth book of his great work appeared 
Ra bi (™y master’), a Jewish title for m 1552, but it was censured by the Sor- 
trachers, which came into use m the first bonne, and for a time its sale was stopped 
Chnstian emtury The quahficaUon for the Next year Rabelais removed to Pans, where 
office varied at different periods It is now he is supposed to have died shortly after his 
the popular designation for a Jewish mm- amval In 1564 the fifth book was pubhshed, 

T 1. TT ^^® ®“fbentiaty of which is pretty generally 

Kabbit. In the United States and Canada acknowledged A genius who interprets con- 
the name rabbit is given to any hare, and temporary hfe in the form of satire, beneath 
espeaally m the East to the common little his exterior of burlesque and buffoonery Ra- 
gray wood hve (see Hare) Properly, how- belais possesses the profouhdest learning and 
evra, It should be restricted to the European the boldest philosophy Of the numerous 
^pta mntculus, which differs from its rela- French editions of his works the best m mod- 
uves, the hares, m being a burrower, and m ern times is that by C Marty Laveaux (6 


having Its young bom blmd, naked and 
helpless Thqr are enormously prolific, and 
are excessively destmctive when they obtam 
access to gardens The rabbit is about 16 


! vols , 1868-1903) 

Raccoon, a genus (Procyon) of small Am- 
erican carnivores which resemble the bears 
‘in structure and descent The common rac- 
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coon (P lotor) is found throu^out North 
Amenca and m many parts of Mexico The 
body IS strongly built, the head broad be- 
hind, but tapering in front to a darp muz- 


of thar fur, and also hunted at night with 
the aid of dogs 

Race. See Ethnology, Speeiet. 

Race, Cape, the southeastern extremity of 



Photos by Newman, Berkhamstead 


Show Breeds of Rabbtts 

• Upper Left, Blue Dutch, Upper Right, Blue Angora, Center, Dutch-Marked Angora, 
, Lou’er Left, English Rabbit, Lower Right, Flemish Giant 


de, and furnished with small and rounded 
*ars The head and body together measure 
from 33 to 36 m , the tail, which is nnged 
With black and white, bemg about ten ins 


Newfoundland It has a lighthouse whose 
light, z8o feet above the sea, is a beacon for 
vessel on the North Atlantic route 
Raceme, an inflorescimce in which the 



Raccoon 


** brownish The fi 
meroal Wd the pdt has con 

Raccoons are dihgently traj 
Ped m many parts of the country for the sal 


flowers are borne on pedicels of equal length 
along a central rachis, usually elongated 
Racemic Acid, COOH (CHOH)* COOH 
18 that mixture of levo- and dextro-tartanc 
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acids that sometimes occurs naturally along 
with the ordinary (dextro) form of tartanc 
acid, and also results when tartaric aad is ob- 
tained synthetically See Tartaric Acid 
Rachel, wife of the patriarch Jacob, was a 
daughter of Laban, who demanded of Jacob 
fourteen years service for her She was the 
mother of Joseph and Benjamin See Jacob 
Rachel, Elisa (1821-58), French actress, 
was born of Jewish parents, named F^Iix, in 
Switzerland In 1837 she appeared at the 
Gymnase in La Vendienne, and next year be- 
gan'her career at the Fran^ais as Camille in 
Corneille’s tragedy of Horace Supreme in the 
classical dramas of Cotneille, Raane and Vol- 
taire, she excelled by dint of mil, intellect, 
facial expression, and beauty of tone Her 
two greatest parts were Phhdte (1843) and 
Adttennc Lecouvreur (1849). 

Rachmaninov, Sergei Vasilyevitch 
(1873-1943), Russian composer and pianist 
After years devoted to composition and to j 
teaching in a school in Moscow, he was con- 
ductor of the Moscow Private Opera (1897- 
99) and of the Moscow Imperial Theatre 
(1904-06) He subsequently played and con- 
ducted in other European aties and in Amer- 
ica In addition to Aleko, he composed the 
operas The Ntggatdly Kmght and Francesca 
da Rmnm; three symphomes, four piano- 
forte concertos and numerous other pieces 
Racine, aty, Wisconsin, county seat of 
Raane co , on Lake Michigan, 22 m sc of 
Milwaukee, p 67,195 
Racine, Jean (1639-99), Frendi drama- 
tist In Pans he made the acquaintance of La 
Fontaine, Moli&re, and Boileau, the four 
wnters formmg what is known as the 'quar- 
tette of the Rue dc la Colombier,’ which 
proved so mfluential in French letters Mean- 
time his Odes to the king — m particular La 
Renontie aux Muses— had. attracted the mon- 
arch's attention, and a pension was assigned 
him (1664) The first result of Raane’s con- 
nection with Moliere was the production of 
La Thihatde by the latter m June, 1664 Ra- 
cme’s second acted play, Alexander the Great, 
was produced by Moli&re’s company in De- 
cember, X665 Dunng the next thirteen years 
Raane produced his greatest work His plays 
followed in this order Andromaque (1667) , 
Les PUttdeurs (1668), a dehghtful little com- 
edy of satire against lawyers, which Moli6re 
was the first to appreaate, Bntanmeus 
(i66g), which Voltaire styled *la pi&ce des 
connaisseurs’ , Birintce (1670), Bajazet 
(1672) , Mtthndate , (1673) , Iphtginte 
(1675)1 a masterpiece of pathos, and Phidre 


(1677), marvelous representation of a human 
agony In 1689 he wrote Esther, m answer to 
a request from Madame dc Mamtenon for a 
play suitable for her girls at Saint-Cyr 
Athahe followed m 1691 

Racing. Sec Yacht, Track and Field 
Athletics, Rowing, Horseracing. 

Rack, an instrument of torture consLstuig 
of a frame on which the victim fi^as strapped, 
while his limbs were extended by a windlass 
at each end until his joints were dislocated, 
or he succumbed from the pain 

Rackets, or Racquets, a wall game, 
somewhat similar to Fives, except that it is 
played with a racquet and not with the 
gloved hand The game is played ^vlth a 
racket similar to a tennis racket but with a 
longer handle, and a hard ball 

Rackham, Arthur (1867-1939), Bntish 
illustrator and water color artist, was bom in 
London 

Radar (abb of Radio detecting and rang- 
ing), a locator usmg ultra-high frequencj 
radio waves Called the greatest secret 
weapon of W W II, it was announced m 
1943, although it had been m use since i940" 
41, when it won the Battle of Bntain Radar 
sends out short radio waves (they travel 
186,000 m a sec ), which search the- air for 
many miles up and around, through fogi 
smoke, ram, or snow When the waves 
I a ship or airplane they bounce back and flam 
thar findings on the radar plotting board 
They tell altitude, speed, and courm of ap- 
proaching ship or plane, thus makmg it pos- 
sible to bomb successfully unseen targets as 
well as warning of an enemy’s approach Ra- 
dar was discovered in 1922 by the Am saen- 
tists Dr A, Hoyt Taylor and Leo C Young 
Gen Electnc and Bell Telephone saentists 
assisted in its development, and much base 
research was done by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards’ radio division In Br the radio locator, 
as the Br call it, was developed m i935i 
within t\vo years was m day-and-night 
production Radar warned of the appro^ 01 
Jap planes at Pearl Harbor, but was 
garded The Radiation Laboratory at Mass 
Inst of Tech became world’s center ot 
knowledge m radar dunng W W II; 900 
saentists and 9000 workmen worked there in 
secrecy for five yrs Among other uses 0 
radar developed was the Loran long-range 
navigation ^stem In 19461 radar contac 
was made with the moon See Cookerv 

Radcllffe, Mrs. Ann (1764-1823), English 
novelist, was bom m London The Ronianc 
of the Forest (1791) established her position. 
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which was enhanced by her highest adueve- 
ment, The Mystenes of Udolpho (i 794 ) 
These works, evincing command of thrilling 
narrative and rare descriptive power, proved 
her vigorous onginahty and her sense of 
natural beauty Her last romance, The Ildl- 
um, with its strong character Schedoni, ap- 
peared m 1797 

Radeliffe College, an mstitution of higher 
education for women in Cambndge, Mass, 
established by the Soaety for the Collegiate 
Instrucbon of Women m 1879, its present 
title bemg assumed m 1894 recogmtion of 
the gifts of Anne Raddifie to Harvard Hm- 
vecsity The college stands m mtimate rela- 
tions with Harvard, all of its faculty bemg 
Harvard instructors, while its requirements 
and courses are, with dight exceptions, iden- 
tical with those ,of Harvard, and RaddiSe 
students are admitted to many graduate 
courses m the umversity See Table under 
heading Universitv 


Radeguadis, Saint (szg>87), the patron 
saint of Poitiers, France She became the 
wife of Qotaire, king of the district, but 
when her husband murdered her broth- 
er she fled to a monastery m Noyon Later 
she founded a monastery at Poitiers where 
die served as a sister 


Radetxliy, Johann Joseph, Coupt (1761 
Austrian fidd mardial, was bom i 
Trwbmtz Castle near Tabor m Bohemia B 
^ mainly respondble for the victory < 
nuto agamst Napoleon m 1813, and for thi 
at Leipzig It was the Itahan msurrectio 
of 1848, however, which gave him his chu 
^mmence, when he crudied the Sarduna 
forces and captured Milan and Vemce, an 

ttoroughly subjugated the whole of norther 
Italy 


Radial Artery, the artery begmning 
hdow the bend of the elbow on the f 
w pdm side of the forearm, fomung 
me ulnar artery the bifurcation of the bi 
^ art^ The radial passes down 

t**"™** or r 

JTrt. ^Wfst, where it hes superfii 
raiB.) ^ooe, and therefore is«convemenQ 
«tea for exammation of the pulse It 
to the back of the wnst, for 
pE metacarpal bones mb 

loins 9 K^® '^'toch it crosses, 

of the mnar to fonli 
Btoon**^*****^ CmcuiATiosr of 

‘ in the dry from v 
eteors bdongme to the same system 


pear to diverge as thqy shoot across the 
sphere It is really the perspective vanidiing- 
pomt of their paralld tra^, and its posi- 
tion depends upon the direction from whidi 
they encounter the earth It is hence the 
most essential element for the calculation of 
meteonc orbits 

Radiant Energy and Radiation. The 
transmission of hght outward from a lumm- 
ous source is the most famihar of all recog- 
nized forms of radiant energy We seem to 
see the rays or paths along which the energy 
passes, but we do so m virtue of the dust 
partidcs floating about m the air, which 
scatter and reflect m all directions part of 
the energy fallmg upon them The energy 
is, strictly speaking, passed on m the form 
of wave-motion, the crests and trou^ bemg 
perpmidicular to the direction of the ray An- 
other famihar form of radiant energy is 
sound, thou^ that does not at first appeal 
to us as diaractenstically radiant Inasmu rh ^ 
however, as sound is transmitted outward 
from a centre of disturbance as wave-motion> 
it IS fundamentally as radiant as h^t Never* 
theless it 15 usual m physics to limit tht 
term radiant energy to^those kmds of radia- 
tion whidb are transmitted through the 
ether These consist, m addition to hght, or 
lununous radiations, of ipfra-red, or so-called 
beat rays, ultra-violet, or so-c^ed actinic 
rays. X-rays and the so-called gamma rays 
of radium, both of whidi are merely very 
high frequent^ ether radiations, and or- 
dinary dectromagnetic waves of the 
used m wireless tdegraphy or telqihony, 
which are merdy very low frequeniy i» t he T 
ladiations 

By studying the spectrum of the glowing 
carbon of an electric arc hght, we can dem- 
onstrate the existence of the first three of 
these types of radiation, which differ am^p g 
themsdves only m havmg diffe rent wave 
lengths and refrangibihties The luminous 
spectrum is plamly visible, showing all the 
colors from red to violet Agam, bdow the 
red, with longer wave-leng^ he the so- 
called dark heat or mftarred rays The infra- 
red rays ace not, in a stnet sense, any more 
heat rays thaii*are all the other ether radia- 
tions They merdy produce larger haatfag 
effects upon absorption m matter than do 
most of the other t^ations pien tintiffd Th^ 
differ from visible hght rays onty m th e ir 
longer wave-length It is obvious ttint the 
rate at which a radiating substance loses 
energy by radiation depends m some way 
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upon the temperature of the body Both 
theoretical and experimental mvestigations 
have shown that through a great range of 
temperature a given rough or black surface 
will emit radiant energy at a rate propor- 
tional to the fourth power of the absolute 
temperature For the more practical aspects 
of dectncal radiations, see Eleciro2cagn£TIc 
Waves 

Radical, a term apphed to a person, party, 
or movement advocating extreme measures 
directed towards political reform In Great 
Bntam the Radicals counted among theur 
numbers such notables as James Mill, Joseph 
Hume, Bentham, Grote, Ricardo, John Stuart 
Mill, Thomas Fame, Bright, and Chamber- 
lam There has never been an organized 
Radical Party in the Ututed States 

Radicals, or Radiclas, or Residues, are 
unsaturated groups of atoms that pass un- 
changed from compound to compound Like 
simple elements they have no separate ex- 
istence The mstant of their hberation they 
become saturated compounds in either pair- 
mg among themselves, or imitmg with other 
elements Radicals are derived by removmg 
one or more atoms from certain saturated 
compounds For example, the — OH (hy- 
droxyl) radickl is theoretically derived byj 
removmg one hydrogen atom from water | 
(HOH).' I 

Radio. This term is .deadedly general 
although there is a tendency m some locali- 
ties to use the word ‘radio’ as meamng spe- 
cifically a radio receiver 'Radio* covers the 
entire field known as 'wireless,* which word 
signifies all forms of communication of au- 
dible and visible effects by means of electro- 
static-electromagnetic waves This article 
merely classifies the fields of major import- 
ance as to present-day use It does not 
consider the technical theory nor the details 
of any equipment mvolved For speafic m- 
formation covenng the pnnaples of opera- 
tion and descnption of the apparatus refer 
to artides on Wireless Telephoky and 
Wireless Telegraphy 

In a broad sense the source or the appara- 
tus responsible for the production of these 
electrostatic-electromagnetic waves is the 
transmitter Similarly the receiver consists 
of the apparatus which mtercepts these 
waves and is responsible for the reproduction 
of the ongmal audible or visible effects which 
occurred at the transmitter The ultimate 
effect at the receiver may be converted mto 
various mdicativc, signalmg or recordmg re- 


sults As th6 electrostatic-dectromagnetic 
waves require no medium for their propaga- 
tion there is no necessity for any fixed dis- 
tance relationship between transmitter and 
receiver Furthermore a transmitter may 
readily communicate with any number of 
receivers simultaneously irrespective of 
whether any individual receiver is stationary 
or IS in motion as on a tram, automobile, 
ship, airplane, etc The entue long distance 
radio communication art dates bade to Dec 
12, 1901, when Marconi m Nova Scotia re- 
ceived the first trans-oceamc radio message 
from his station m England Short wave 
transmission and reception has been devel- 
oped highly since its general adoption for 
this work m 1924 Long wave communica- 
tion, however, is widdy used for long dis- 
tance mtemabonal telegraphy Frequenaes 
m the band from 10,000 to 100,000 cydes 
per second are employed, as this range has 
proven to give the greatest degree of relia- 
bihiy More power is reqmred than for short 
waves to cover the same distance 
Radio service reports of weather and me- 
teorological advices have been m regular op" 
eration for quite some years Storm warnings, 
time signals, reports on menaces to navi- 
gation such as icebergs, derehets, etc, have 
‘ been of immense value to diippmg and have 
also been of benefit over the land Market 
reports together with timely advice m fields 
such as agriculture are conducted by several 
governments There are press services for 
the rapid transmission and distnbubon of 
news This apphes to ships as well as shore 
service It makes possible the prmting of an 
up-to-date newspaper aboard ship, contain- 
ing the latest news Photography, maps, 
charts, etc , have been reproduced over trans- 
oceanic It IS possible to reprint 

a newspaper at a distant pomt by photo 
radio In tdevision, images m motion of the 
objects focused at tte transmitter are repro- 
duced at the reemver Sound effects may 
be reproduced simultaneously over the regu- 
lar broadcast system working in conjunc- 
tion with the television apparatus, but they 
are two separate and distmct transmitters 
and receivers See Televisiok 
Radio Qrcuits and radio apparatus have 
been used extensively for making various 
types of measurements and tests m the in- 
dustrial world Furthermore, tubes ana 
speakers developed by the use of radio have 
been commonly adapted to many other pur- 
poses Radio waves have been used in locat- 
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mg oil and mineral deposits, in detecting 
flaws in metals and in dcNdoping high feii'cr 
in humans The dcvclopmtot of broadcast- 
ing has probably been more extensive in the 
Dmted States than in an> other country 
The fact that over 900 stations arc in oper- 
ation, about half of them simultaneously, 
has made the problem of frequenQ? or wave 
length assignment a difficult one Another 
interesting development has been the estab- 
lishment of shorl-wa\'c stations for the trans- 
mission •of broadcasting programs to a dis- 
tant countr>, pnmanl) for the purpo«c of 
rc-trarsnuUing the program ’over the tegu- 
lar broadcast stations of that countiy Valu- 


othcr data that would advise of any danger- 
ous condition that might interfere with the 
safety of flying or landing 
The use of radio broadcast receivers in 
automobiles iv quite commonplace, and also 
some taxicabs in the large cities are thus 
equipped Radio police service is proving 
very valuable in the tunning down of crime, 
special radio equipped cars recidving informa- 
tion from the transmitter at headquarters 
Since 1935, two-way radio communication 
for police cars has come into general use 
and has increased the efficiency' of police 
work Passengers on air hners may now send 
radio messages wrhile cn route The joint use 



able service was first rendered by radio c 
n^cation with ships in distress at 
are many instances on record w 
radio has been responsible for the rcscu 
According to the provis 
doj^d by the International Convention 
of Life at Sea, all passenger 
scis having a tonnage of 5,000 or over i 
Carry radio direction finding equiptt 
successful apphcation of radio to ai« 
communication mvolves the solution of it 
spi™*****®lj**”*^^®"“ encountered n 0 
.. ^e most valuable ph 

atim 5 5^® ^ approamate its 

^nd p^cularly to be able to ei 

the servi^**f tremendous important 

eather information This includes 


of wire telegraph and tdephone systems in 
conjunction with radio or wirdess systems 
IS rapidly bccomihg more widespread At 
present there arc about 30,000^00 tdqihones 
throughout the world which afiord means 
of communication by the combined use of 
wire and radio telephony Telephone service 
across the Atlantic Ocean was put on a full 
time or 34 hour basis in September, ipap 
The service is well established for telephone 
communication between any land telephone 
subscriber and voyagers at sea on several 
large ships In 1946 there were 60,000,000 
receiving sets in use m the U S Also 7,500,- 
000 cars were equipped with radio in 1941 
Perfection of short-wave radio and its com- 
meraal production at a low retail price has 
brought It into general use The Federal 
Communications Commission was established 
m 1934 to regulate radio, succeeding the 
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charges of any infractions of the rnle« I heaviest atoms, 

It promulgatL It^Ses f J”"?® The radiations . 

censes and determines the power^to bemused BeMuerS^*^**'^^ suhstMces have been caUed 
by each broadcastine statmn Ti.-.. ]1***^{ after their discoverer Thqr 

number of powerful stations in the%SS jl ^yP®®» which have been 

States each oSnf S ^ 

■power A “ro.T 

casUng Agreement was entererf^nfn m I “ “*“y >^«spects the 

by the XJmted States Camn^a iw ' ^*| *^y® ®™i^ar to cathode rays of 

sLS Sngo and H^ con- 

by the TJ S Senate in itufi Tt f*®^ ®®BativeIy charged particles (negative 

the instrument whereby sctoca ««« whose mass is i/i845th of that 

forded by stations in the various ?nimf I hydrogen, travelhng with stu- 

^ththemnimumof mtek^ri “ S® veloaties which range from i/ioth 

stations Without such co-ordination°^i?»l ^Sht up to veiy close to that 

increasing number of stations wac ** I '^doraty, namely 186,000 m per second Th^ 
ing toward a chao4^ c^^^^^^ can be deflected by a magnetic or an electm- 

can broadcastmg In Eumnp h ®^*ftc field in a snmiar manner to the cathode 

difficulties wSf to a SdiS; ^ ®^® ® ^^“dred ttoes 

regulated by the Pact of Luramo ®'*“*|“®”P®“®‘*‘®ft“S than are the j8 rays andf are 
under which 38 countries of Eumm’ A*f2?^ I by a magnetic field, however 

and Asia Minor r„l^ TnV l‘~“S They are entirely distinct from the 

time allotments, frequracy and nowe? Xt f *’®“® projected 

occurred m Europe m 1930 ^ wave length These ether radiations ac- 

An improved system of broadcastin.r /«. S’™? P'^®duction of the /5 rayS in 

guency modulation (FM), was introdnfAH ,« ®®“® ^® fto“tgen fays 

I 94 S Its sound Y' ” ‘ hy sudda. 

momentary modulation of the f^ou ®‘^P®8e of cathode rays by a smtable object 

the carrier wave It secures “ I . ® ®*’®> however, the most import- 

quahty and does away with most reoresenting, m general, as much as 99 

ferences. inter - 1 per cent of the total energy radiated They 

Radioactivity, the pzoDertv nn- m r t u I projected particles, positively 

certam bodies of emittinir snonS^nf I ?f*^®**» ^ ®ass the same as that of the 

charactenstic rays, invisible to^fhe « ^um atom Indeed, they are the same as 
capable of penetrating substancpc I ”“cleu8 of the behum atom, and become 

trable by ordmary hglS Becquerel m 1 heUum atoms as soon as their two 
while mvestigating vanous nmnli-t positive diarges (positive dectrons) 

phosphorescent bodies, discovered I ^®®“ neutralized by the attachment of 

pounds of uranium, whMkfr^ Sa 1 ^ ”®®®‘*'^® ®^®®‘«”® « ^ The 

borhood of a photographic nlato m I “°®^ '®®®*'hahle feature of radium is the way 

fectly dark roL, S? tte niS* ®"“‘® ®“®^ey ^ 

though It were wrapped m black ®^®®edmgly penetrating, one or two nnlh- 

addition to this photographic action rtim f? I P“'® radium enclosed m a 

a covermg opaque to ordmary hght. it wS I d ^ “** “ 

found that uramum compounds aus^d Tkf ^“fte rapidly a gold-leaf dectro- 

air m thar vianity to become a ♦ I ®®®P® anywhere near it Radium prep- 
of electnaty, so that, for esamole » , j are also sdf-lununoiis, and possess 

gow-lerf dWroBC,,^ . SPu »■>»“ «< Wmg about 

quantity of uranium rapidly lost its action thus, when dissolved or 

exactly as if the air had been m water, they set free oxygen and 

ductor by the passage of Ronteen MVB I ^y^rogen, they cause elements to change 
i^ge Kontgen rays Pro- i mto their aDotropic fonns-e g , ordmary to 
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ted phosphorus I thqr make glass and the 
Wid M of potassium and sodium become 
colored, etc They also affect photographic 
plates m their neighborhood , and brmg about 
luminescence of substance^, such as banum 
platinoQ^amde and zmc blende Added to 
this, their presence has tporked i^ysiological 
effects, destroymg tissues when the radia- 
tions act upon them too long or too mtensive- 
ly Fortunately, the radiations also destroy 
disease cells of certain types, as wdl as nor- 
mal tissue This is notably the case in ma- 
lignant tumors (see Cakcer) and m certain 
superficial tumors, as red lupus Consult' 
Millikan’s The Electron (19x7) , Soddy’s The 
Interpretation of Radttm (1920) 
Radiography. Through this process, by 
the use of portable milhon-volt X-ray equip- 
ment, radiographs were being made in fac- 
tories daily in 1942 These X-rays detect 
buned flaws through eight mches of steel 
More powerful equipment is bemg developed 
Radiometer, a device mvented by Sir Wil- 
ham Crookes to exhibit the motion caused 
by the action of light The mstniment con- 
sists of a light horizontal vane, formed of 
four metal discs, supported by cross arms at 
right angles on an easily movmg pivot in a 
highly exhausted glass globe The discs are 
bnghtly polished, and blackened on alternate I 
sides, and when exposed to light rotate round ' 
the vertical axis at a rate that depends on { 
the brightness of the hght This behavior is 
probably due to the gas left m the globe un- 
dw the heating effect of the rays Thus the 
black ades of the discs become hotter, so that 
the gas molecules left in the bulb acquire a 
greater veloaty when they fly off after strik- 
ing the black ades than the bright This dif- 
ercnce in velocity of the molecules causes a 
corresponding difference in the reaction on 
the vanes, so that rotation occurs 

Radiophotography. See Telephotog- 
raphy. “ 


R^iotelegraphy, and Radiotelephoi 
Sec Radio, Wireless 

^duh (Rcpftantis sofwiis), a garden ve| 
table belonging to the family Cruaferae c 
twated for the sake of its thickened edi: 
root, which IS eaten raw. In order to atti 
«c best quality, the plant should be gro 
‘lh>ckl> m a nch, hght, loose soil 
k (atomic weight, 226), a hn 

) raoi^actiic clement discovered by M s 

distnki^**?' Although It IS wid 

inbuted in lery minute quanUtics, its pi 

the pitchblende 
Joachimsthal, in North Bohemia, which >ui 
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about I part m 3 milhon At the present 
fame, however, almost the whole of the 
world’s supply comes from the carnotite 
sands of Colorado and adjacent regions of 
the Umted States, which contam about a per 
cent of uramum mtrate ^ough radium is 
always obtained in practice in the form of a 
bromide or a chloride, the dement itsdf was 
successfully isjilated in 1911, by Mme Cune 
and Debierne, who subjected the amalgam to 
distinatanw m an atmosphere of pure hydro- 
gen After all the mercury has been expelled, 
a brilliant white metal^practically pure ra- 
dium — was obtained Metalhc radium alters 
very rapidly m contact with air, decomposes 
water energetically, and is considerably more 
volatile than baiium Direct tests showed 
that the increase of activity occurs m accord- 
ance with the law of the production of em- 
anation, the hmit of radio-activity of the 
metal being about normal The pnmary uses 
of radium are in produemg sdf-luminous 
pamts for watch dials, etc , and in the treat- 
ment of certam types of diseases, as cancer 
and skin affections In radium hospitals it is 
the first dismtegration product of radium, 

! namdy, the so-called radium emanation, 
which IS brought into proximity to the dis- 
eased part rather than the radium itself A 
madune for the artifiaal production of ra- 
dium from sudi common substances as table 
salt and phosphorus has been developed The 
artifiaal radium differs from true radium m 
its brief hfe time, which is 15 hours mstead 
of 1700 years Doctors hope that, because of 
Its low pnee, it may be used more extensivdy 
SeeWeatherwax,F/’iy5iC5 of Radiology (1934) 

Radius. See Circle. 

Radius, m anatomy, the smaller of the two 
bones of the forearm It forms the smaller 
part of the dbow jomt and the greater part 
of the wnst 

Radom, town, Poland, 60 m s of War- 
saw Is of much commeraal importance, 
manufactures leather products and machmery 
It suffered greatly in the Swedish war of 
170X-7, and figured prommently in the 
maneuvers of the Russian and German 
armies dunng World War 1 , p 65,000 

Raeburn, Sir Henry (X756-X823), Scot- 
tish portrait painter, sometimes rallgi^ the 
Scottidi Reynolds, was bom m Stockbndge, 
near Edinburgh He was elected president of 
the Soaety of Scottish Artists and an asso- 
aate of the Ro>al Academy in i8xa, and be- 
came a Ro>al Academician n X815 Among 
his sitters were Sir Walter Scott and Chnsto- 
pher North 
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Raemakers, Louis (1869- ), cartoon 

1st, born in Rocrmond, Holland. During 
World War I his cartoons had great influence 
He came to the U S in 1940 

R.A.F., the Royal Air Force of Great 
Britain 

Ragtime, in music, is a strongly synco 
pated melody superimposed on a regular ac> 
companiment The term was first applied to 
certain southern negro melodies but it has 
been colloquially extended to any popular 
music characterized by marked syncopation. 

Ragusa (Slav, Dubrovnik), tn , Dalmatia, 
Situated at the foot of Mount San Sergio, on 
the eastern shore of the Adriatic The cbicf 
points of interest are the Fr ancisc an Churdi 
(14th century) , the Rector's Palace, a beauti 
iul Renaissance buildmg, the Cathedral (z^th 
century) , the Dominican monastery, and the 
theater and museum Ragusa was founded 
in the seventh century by refugees from Epi- 
daurus From the fifteenth century to 1806 
it was an independent republic under the pro 
tection successively of Venice, Hungaty, anrf 
Turkey, and was famous for its mantime ac- 
tivity and for a remarkable literary move- 
ment It was annexed by Napoleon to the 
Kingdom of Illyria and was awarded to Aus 
tna in 1814 Following World War I Ra- 
gusa passed to Yugoslavia under the terms of 
the Peace Treaty, p about 18,767. 

Ragweed, a name apphed to any species of 
the composite genus Awbrosia Atnbrosto or 
tenusnfoba, known also as Roman worm- 
wood or hogweed, is a common pest in mead 
ows and pastures m all parts of the Umted 
States It grows from one to five feet in 
height, with long deep green leaves, twice 
pinnatifid, and small greenish flowers Its 
juice is bitter, and when the weed is eaten 
by cattle, imparts a bitter flavor to the miii^ 
Giant ragweed (A trtfida) is a huge coarse 
plant from 4 to 10 feet high, found in fields 
and waste places from Nova Scotia to Flori- 
da and westward to Nebraska and Colorado 
It IS commonly accepted as the chief cause 
of hay fever, or more properly autumn fever, 
in the United States 

Ragwort, is the popular name of any one 
of several herbs of the genus Seneao, of the 
aster family (Compoatae), with irregularly 
lobed and tooled leaves, espeaally the Gold- 
en Ragwort and Woolly Ragwort of the 
Umted States 

Rahbek, Knud Lyne (1760-1830), Danish 
author, was born in Copenhagen As a ent 


ic he exercised an important mfluence 00 
Danish literature. 

Rahu, in Hindu mythology, the demon sup- 
posed to cause eclipses 
Rahway, city, Union co , New Jers^, at 
the head of navigation on the Rahway River. 
A residential suburb of New York, it is impor- 
tant also for its manufactures The New Jer- 
sey State Reformatory is situated near here 
Besides chemical, oil and barrel industries, 
Rahway is the seat of a large press and bmd- 
ery which manufactures books issued by 
many New York pubbshers Two miles 
away, in Linden, are the refineries of the 
Standard and other heading oil compames, 
P 17,498 

Raiehur, town, India, 80 m n c of Bellaty 
It IS famous for its glazed pottery, p zdpoo 
Raid, a hostile incursion into the terntoiy 
of a state by an armed force acting without 
the authonty or sanction of any pohtically 
organized soaety The state whose territory 
IS raided need not, and does not, extend the 
rights of belhgcrents to those taking part in 
such an attack upon it, but may punish them 
according to its own laws without incumng 
any rcsponsibihty to the state whose subjects 
they may be On the other hand, if the gov- 
ernment of the country to which the riders 
belong has neghgcntly permitted the prepara- 
tion of such an unlawful expedition in its own 
country, it may justly be held bable for the 
damages which are the natural and probable 
consequences of its neglect, though, of course, 
such a liabihty, unless voluntarily admitted 
or submitted to arbitration, can only be en- 
forced by war 

Rail, a general name for the birds belonging 
to the family Ralhdae, which indudes the 
coot, comdrake, gallinule, and other speacs, 
most of which frequent marsh lands The bead 
15 small, the body greatly compressed, the legs 
and toes long, the wings short and rounded, 
the tail short, and the bill straight and rather 
long The plumage is loose, and in typical 
rails IS a motley of dehcate browns and grays 
With transverse darker markings Several spe- 
aes of rail occur m the United States 
Railroads, a term generally used in refer- 
ence to a system of transportation wherein 
cars canymg persons or commodities are 
moved in trains, by mechanical traction, ow 
a roadbed or structure along which the 
wheels of the cars are guided by rails To® 
first really successful apphcation of the steam 
locomotive was made on a mine railroad near 
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Ncwcastle-on-Tyne, with George Stephen- 
son’s famous 'Puffing Billy' in 1814. The on- 
gm of raflroad transportation in the Vmted 
Stttt f!’ b gen erally traced to the ^ort line 
built at Quuuy, Mass , in 1826, for the purpose 


owner On the high grade railroad the width 
of the roadbed at sub-grade is set at 20 ft 
for a suigle-track hne For double track, mod- 
em practice is to allow 13 ft from center to 
center of the two tracks, making a total width 


of bnneing down from the quarry the gramtc at sub-graide of 33 ft Bi buildmg a new rail' 
used for the Bunker Hill Monument Thislme road the cross-ties ate roughly laid doira on 
(^lerated by gravity, the loaded cars movmg top of the sub-grade and the rails bolted am 
down hauling the empty cars back by means spiked, fomung a rough and imperfect track 


of a cable rumung on a wheel at the top The 
first bne to which the term railroad m its 
modem sense can be apphed was the Balb 
more & Ohio, which was drattered in xSa) 
and the construction of whidi was begun in 

i8t8 

After the Civil War, construction was re 
sumed, and a boom penod was begun which 
lasted from 1867 to the pamc of 1873 In 1869 
the first transcontmental hne, the Union Pa- 
cific and the Central Pacific from the Mis- 
soun River to San Francisco, was opened, the 
two hues meeting at Salt Lake Qty on May 
10 of that year The decade from z88o to 
1890 was the penod of greatest expansion, no 
less than 70^000 miles of new Imes being built 
The mterval from 1884 to the present time 
niay be termed the conservative era of railroad 
buiIdmg, the enterprises as a whole hemg 
planned to meet legitimate needs of transpor- 
tation as the country has devdoped In this 


whidi, however, is suitable for the passage of 
work trains at ^w speed Ballast is then dis- 
tributed over the sub-grade by speaal dump 
or ballast cars and shovded and tamped un- 
der the tics The track is then given additional 
lifts until the ballast is distnbuted umformly 
nwrt firmly with a depth of 12 inches or more 
below the bottom of the tie 
ricj — Timber cross-ties arc umversally 
used on the railroads of the TJmted States 
Oak and pme ties now generally predonunate. 
white oak, when available, bemg espeaally 
desirable because of its hardness, dastiaty and 
rcsistence to rot Pine ties, because of then 
greater availabihty, have come into substanti- 
ally increased use in recent years Th^ are 
found quite satisfactory when properly pre- 
served against rotting by special treatment 
and against medtamcal wear by the use of 
tie-plates 

jRarf— The form of rail used umversally 


•MuvAs ulc i;ouncry xias aeveiopea ill ujis jfca»»*^iue xona m riiu uacu 
tune, and more particularly m recent years, for railroad service in the United States 1* 
*®dway development has been intensive rath- the T-rail, made to standard speafications of 
er than extensive New construction has been ' ‘ - ~ 

« the form of second, third, or fourth track, 
new and more modem and effiaent frei^^t 
and passenger terminals, new engme-houses 
•fflo ^ops, heavier brumes, realignment proi- 
^ for the purpose of ehmmating grades and 
*wvature and installations of signals to im- 
of operation or to effect mcrease 
iin. ® capaaty In locating a railroad 
^ advantage is taken of favorable watm: 
passes, and other geological forma- 
to penmt reduced grades and the nuni- 
oi curvature, and to avoid catting and 


the American Sooety of Civil Engmeers or 
the Amencan Railway Assoaabon and Am- 
encan Railway Engineering Association, al- 
though some roads have sections of their own 
Formerly rails were rolled m lengths of 33 ft > 
but m recent years 39 ft has been adopted 
as standard on most railroads, and one trunk- 
hne railroad is now expenmenting with 66-ft 
rad Rad Jomts— The simplest form of joml 
IS the common fish plate or angle bar, held to 
the rads by four or six bolts Jomts may be 
supported or suspended In the supported 
joint the rad ends rest on a jomt tie, m the 
suspended jomt, used by most roads the rad 


p ® ** possible sn^pi»ndPri jomt, used oy most roaos uie ran 

ft widp ^ S project beyond the shoulder ties and are 

cutsnr «n *****“ country, but where supported entirely by the sphee bars 


hcal”>S *0 ft “ 

bS ® »aeased by 23 ft for 

. * ft owr 10 ft. Where land cannot he 


DOUdii t 7 wna cannor oe 

domain emment 

to SS by Its char, 

ft the niri./*!?* wiuch Games witl 


Gauge — The standard gauge of radroad 
track lb the United States, tc , the distance 
between the inside of the beads of the rads, is 
4 ft 85^ m Svniches — .Where one hne of 
rails diverges from another, as at a turnout, 
a switch and its accompanying frog are pro- 


it the toe State, which cameswi . , _ _ _ 

*to>loyed. airf proceedings, is vided to control the direction of passing trams 

rtaiairvainaf™* “®®®sso*y land is obtamed over the mam bne or straight track or onto 
on of tile damages to the land the diver^g hne Switches are called faemg 
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point switches if the train passes over the 
switch points before passing the frog, and 
traihng-point switches if the train passes the 
frog before the switch points 
Glades — The grade, or rate of ascent or 
descent, may be expressed in the number of 
feet of use to the mile or, preferably, as a per 
cent Thus, a grade rising i ft m looft meas- 
ured along the trade is a i per cent grade or 
S2 8 per mile Two per cent is considered a 
heavy grade, although some of the best rail- 
roads of the country, operating through the 
Alleghanies or the Rodues, have overcome 
short distances of grades of 2 5 per cent or 
more by means of reduang the tram load or 
using hdper engines Grades as high as 4 or 5 
per cent can be operated with the usual type 
of locomotive, hauling greatly reduced loads 
For steeper grades geared locomotives or rack 
railroads are employed There are several such 
rack railioads in the Andes regions of Chile 
dimbing grades as high as 6 per cent 
Curves — Changes in the direction of a rail- 
road line are made by joining the tangents 
with a curve The curves are arcs of a arde 
for the greater part of their length, tapermg 
off to the tangents by transition curves, as 
explamed bdow Curves may be simple, 
compound, or reverse They are designated 
as to their sharpness by the number of 
arcular degrees subtended at the center by 
an arc m the center line of track whose 
chord IS 100 ft long A train in rounding a 
curve tends to lean outwards, due to centri- 
fugal force acting on the center of gravity of 
each car above the rails or point of support 
To overcome this, the outer rail is elevated, 
causing the tram to cant inward A common 
rule IS to elevate the outer rail ^ m per de- 
gree of curvature and add ^ m , the maxi- 
mum m any case to be 6 m 
Tunnels — Tunnds are pnnapally confined 
to mountain jroads, where their use may save 
many miles of detours or an appreaable sav- 
ing m the length and steepness of grade re- 
quired to cross a mountain range An open 
cut is preferable if economically feasible In 
hard, firm rock tunnels are not hned, but in 
soft loose rock or earth it is necessary to Ime 
them with some permanent structure Bnck 
or stone masonry or concrete is used At the 
present time the longest railroad tuimd m the 
Umted States is the Cascade Tunnel used by 
the Great Northern in crossing the Cascade 
Range in the State of Washington It is about 
7 78 miles long The dectncally operated and 
recently enlarged Hoosac Tunnel of the Bos- 


ton & Maine in Western Massadiusetts, 4^ 
miles, was until recently the longest timnpl 
m the United States and is still the longest 
j double-track tunnd The longest tunnel ui 
the world is the Simplon Tunnel m the Alps, 
which is miles long 
In recent years a number of under-water 
tunnels have been built for railroad service 
The most noteworthy are those of the Fenn- 
sylvama Railroad, built in connection with 
> that company’s big passenger terminal de- 
velopment at New York These are six in 
number— two under the Hudson or North 
River between New Jersey and Manhattan 
and four under the East River, connecting 
with the yards on Long Island and giving 
the Long Island Railroad, a subsidiary of 
the Pennsylvania, its entrance ihto the Penn- 
sylvama terminal Pnor to the construction 
of these tunnels the Pennsylvama earned its 
traffic mto New York by means of feriy 
boats Another tunnel of importance is that 
of the Michigan Central (now New York 
Central) at Detroit The building of this 
tunnel overcame the necessity of using a car 
ferry All of the trams throu^ these sev- 
eral subaqueous tunnels are electrically oper- 
ated (See TuNiiErs and Tunnetino ) 
Bridges — One of the most noteworthy 
teqdenaes of railroad development in the 
Umted States for many years has been the 
rapid replacement of timber or masonry 
bridge structures by concrete or steel m con- 
sequence of the use of larger locomotives and 
heavier cars For small openmgs reinforced 
concrete, corrugated iron pipe or tile draim 
are put m and for broob or small creeks 
larger openings, girder spans, cantilever or 
steel arch structures are used or possibly slab 
or arch concrete bridges, depending upon 
the conditions to be met 
Freight Cars— The distinguishing feature 
of the freight cars used on the railroads 0 
the Umted States and Canada is their hig 
capacity and the tendency towards the use 
of cars of still larger capaa^ The ordinary 
box car has a capaaty of 40 to 
the ordinary coal car of go to SS tons La^ 
numbers of coal and ore cars of 7 °t 75 * 
even 100 tons capaaty have been builti a 
the roads serving the West Virginia coal 
tncts have cars of 120 tons capaaty 
American freight car is usually 
two swivelhng four-wheel trucks or bogi 
American freight cars are divided into 
following pnnapal classes box or coy 
cars, gondola car^ havmg sides but 
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roof, hopper cats for carrying ore or coal, 
having sloping floors with drop bottom doors 
to permit their unloading by gravity, flat 
cats, refrigerator cars, and tank cars Re- 
frigerator cars are used for transportmg per- 
i^ble fruits and vegetables, meats, produce, 
etc They resemble an ordmaty box car m 
appearance, but are built with thick msu- 
la^ sides, floor, roof, and ends to retain a 
low temperature inside, ordinarily about 40** 
f Ice boxes, w'hich are filled tbrough trap 
doors in the roof, are built m each end A 
mixture of ice and salt is used, and par- 
ticular attention is given to obtammg a 
free and constant orculation of cold dry 
air throu^out the intenor of the car Ex- 
periments are now being conducted with 
diemical or mechanical frei^t car teftigera- 
tion 

The Safety Appliance Act, passed by Con- 
gress m 1893 and subsequently revised, re- 
quires aU cars used in interstate traffic to be 
equipped with automatic couplers, standard 
hand holds, grab irons, ladders, etc The 
movement of cars from one road to another 
is further covered by the Code of Car Service 
Rifles of the American Railway Assocution, 
administered by a Car Service Division with 
headquarters at Wa^ington 
Passenger Cars mdude all cats used m 
trams carrying passengers, namdy, day 
coadbes, parlor cars, deepmg cats, dining 
cats, baggage cars, express cars, mad cars, 
and combmation cats carrying passengers 
and baggage or mul The modem day coadi 
is about •fo ft long, and seats from 77 to 88 
passengers Such cars were formerly mounted 
on two four-whed trucks, but the tendency 
on most roads to-day is to mount only cars 
for suburban service on four-w'hed trucks 
Md to use six-whed trucks under the r arg 
for through service The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road IS a notable exception Six-whed trucks 
are almost exdusivdy used under parlor. 
Jepmg, and dming cars The large portion 
passmgw cars on through trams are now 
o^.flted construebon and practically no 

passenpr cars of wooden construction 
all-alummum car was 

introduced m 1934 

mS??!.®" raost American rail- 

the parlor and sleeping cars attached 
through trams are owned 
the 3^ted by the railroads, but by 

^wn M Pullman cats The only large 

®P®f«te thir 

parlor and deeping car service are the 


Cana d ian Paafic and Canadian National 
The Pullman Company has its own porters 
and conductors and itself takes care of all 
work made the car, sudi as deamng, dism- 
fection, etc. The Pullman Company is also 
obligated to furnish all the cars required, 
and this constitutes one of the chief advan- 
tages of the Pullman service from the rail- 
road’s pomt of view 

The ordinary passenger cars on European 
radroads arc usually much shorter than the 
Amcncan cars They arc, as a general thing, 
divided into a few compartments or coup£s, 
each accommodating several passengers 
These compartments are entered directly 
dirough a side door or from a corridor, 
which extends along one side of the car Cars 
on the Amcncan plan are now coming into 
use on the European railw'ays 

Presghi Yards and remma/r— Freight 
yards and terminals arc roughly divided into 
two dasscs (z) those for dassifying cars 
en route, and (a) those related to the rcceiv- 
mg and dehvery of freight A classificatior 
yard is defined as a machine for separating 
trains or drafts of cats in groups according 
to destmations, routes, commodities, or 
traffic requirements, so as to accomplish their 
movement to trades for these purposes Such 
yards are found at division pomts along the 
hne and on the outskirts of large commum- 
tics, where land is not unduly expensive and 
where there is room for expansion Terminab 
and yards for receiving and dehvcnng frei^t 
mdude mbound and outbound freight houses, 
where the consignments arc turned over to 
or received from the shipper and loaded on 
to or unloaded from the cars Such temunals 
are found nearer the center of the mdustrial 
commumty, which adds greatly to thar cost 

Passenger Stations range from the mere 
shelter at a flag station to the enormous ter 
mmals in the large aties The ‘city-gates,’ 
as these larger termmals are often are 
somebmes exceedmgly expensive The ten- 
dency, however, is not to economize m their 
construebon, and the larger proporbon of 
them are modds of modern architecture 
The Grand Central and Pennsylvama Sta- 
boM m New York City, the Umon Stabons 
at Kansas City, Wadimgton, and Chicago, 
and the new stabons at Buffalo, Clevdand 
and Philaddphia may be named among 
many especially notable m this regard 

Electnc traction for railway trains, after 
havu® made hmited progress for a long 
penod of ywrs, has recently taken a sudden 
spurt At the present fame, the New York 
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Central operates 'with electric locomotives and 
multiple unit cars out of its Grand Central 
terminal in New York, and the New York, 
New Haven, & Hartford similarly and as far 
as New Haven, a distance of 70 m The Penn- 



Semapkore Signal at Proceed] 


sylvama, a pioneer in this field, operates 
many miles of its vast system by electnaty, 
usmg both electric locomotives and multiple 
umt trams, while the Long Island, usmg 
the same station for its business to Long 
Idand, uses multiple unit trams, operatmg 
over 139 miles The Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St Paul & Faafic is the leading example of 
trunk-line electnfication, operatmg 682 m of 
transcontinental line 

In order to run a number of trams safely* 
over a ^ngle piece of trade, either in the 
same direction or m opposite Erections, some 
method must be adopted for keepmg the 
trams either a fixed distance apart or a fixed 
time apart The latter is at best a substitute 
for the former, yet it has been the character- 
istic system m use m the United States 
It IS called the tratn^order system in distinc- 
tion from the former, or block system 

Train-order System — At some central! 
point on the road is located a tram dis- 
patdier, who is m telegraphic commumca- 
tion -with all important stations along the 
hne A schedule of all regular trains is made 
out, giving the leaving time, time of passing | 
each station along the route, and, if it be a j 
single-track road with trams runmng m both i 


directions, the fixed meeting points, which 
arc arranged to give a imnunum delay to 
all trains Each employee concerned is pro- 
vided with a copy of this schedule or oper- 
ating time-table, and trams are operated in 
accordance with it 

Automatic Block Signals — ^These are in 
more extensive use in the United States than 
elsewhere and their use is mcreasmg rapidly 

In the automatic signal installation, the 
two rails are insulated from cadi other and 
at the ends of the blocks are msulated from 
the rails of the adjoining block An clcctnc 
battery at the outgoing end supphes current 
whidi flows throu^ one xail to the entenng 
end, thence through a magnet of a relay con- 
trollmg the movement of the signal at that 
point and back through the other rail to 
the battery With the current flowing thus 
the mgnal is held in a dear or proceed posi- 
tion When a tram enters the block, how- 
ever, the current in the rails, tending to take 
the path of least resistance, which is through 
the wheels and axles of the train, is short 
aremted from the relay This short arcuit- 
mg de-cnergizcs the signal relay magnet and 
allows the relay magnet to drop, causing the 
signal to fall to a horizontal or stop posi- 
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tion bdimd the tram The signal arm 
counterbalanced to assure its falhng to 
natural horizontal position, or, m om 
words, power is required to move or to no 
it m any other position Thus, if any 0 
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stiucboa IS on the track or a rail is broken, 
the cuiTcnt is broken or ceases to flow through 
the relay magnet ^and the signal goes to 
'stop' the same as if a train was in the block 
"The ordinary type of signal used in auto- 
matic blo& signahng was formerly the 
semaphore This gives indications by its 
position The blade of arm is about 4 ft 
long and 8 inches wide It is pivoted at 
one end and is earned on a post about 30 
ft above the rails to the nght of, or on, a 
signal bndge o\er the track it controls The 
pivot cames a countem eight or spectacle 
castmg in which red, jdlow and green 
lenses are mounted and behind which is 
placed a lamp for giving night indications 
The arm moves in either the upper or lower 
n^t*hand quadrant When the blade is in 


or in thick weather. In most coses in such 
installations colored lights arc used as in 
ordinary street traffic signals 
Interlocking signals, at junctions and cross- 
overs, arc those whu^ arc made to w'ork in 
connection with the shifting parts of rail- 
road track, such as moveable frogs and 
switdies They are so arranged that, first no 
tram shall proceed until all of the tracks 
and movable parts have been placed in their 
proper positions, second, no tram shall pro- 
ceed until all other trains which might collide 
with it have been warned to stop, third, 
none of the shifting parts of the track can be 
moved so long as a signal gives an indication 
to proceed Pow'cr locking, in its essential 
pnnaples, is similar to the manual or me- 
chanical interlocking described above Tfar 



Electric Interlocking Plant at Cleveland Union Terminal 


the horizontal position the signal shows red 
at night and mdicatcs stop If moving in 
we upper quadrant when verUcal or if in 
the lower quadrant, when at the lowest posi- 
bon the blade gives a dear indication and 
tne^ht diowB green. The middle posiUon 
m the upper quadrant mdicates cauUon and 
flJoira a ydlow light With lower quadrant 
sisals a sqiarate arm is used for the caution 
mdicatioii The movement of the ram to the 
wuuon OT proceed position, as controlled by 

SLS? desenbed, u 

^ed by a motor, actuated usually by cur- 
from storage battenes sunk m a well at 
loot of the signal post Movement to the 
“W^ntal or stop-position is by gravity 

replacements, the 
semaphores 

“Wsfs These use strong lights ant 
i^ors of sufficient power to be visible le 
^ brightest sunhght Sudi signals 
dearer mdications, espeaally at 


locking features of the machmc arc much the 
same, but, in place of the manual levers con- 
nected to the signals and switches by wires 
and pipes, clcctnc control is used, the signals 
and switches bemg controlled by dectnc cur- 
rent m cither case but actuated by com- 
pressed air m the dectnc-pncumatic system 
and by dectric motors m the all-dcctric sys- 
tem Several mterestmg adaptations of mter- 
lodong, particularly in relation to automatic 
block Kgnals, have been introduced m recent 
years One is the automatic mterlocking sys- 
tem used for a crossing of one road by an- 
other at a point where the number of trains 
IS hmited By means of crack orcuits, a tram 
movmg to the crossmg moves the signals to 
dear on its own track if the other track is 
not occupied, and moves across the crossmg 
protected by the stop signals on the other 
track Remote power switches have rapidly 
come mto more general use These are 
switches located possibly several miles from 
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the tower or control point, they are dec- 
tncally controlled and their use permits the 
tower-man to operate a switch and give 
proper signal indications so that an engine- 
man may be mstructed to enter a passing 
track and allowed to do so without stopping 
and without the necessity of train orders or 
other instruction Two-direction s ig nalli ng 
has been installed on many roads Apphed 
to a double, three or four track Ime, it may 
be used to permit the movement of trains on 
any track in either direction Thus, by using 
both tracks of a double-track hne for a few 
mmutes for northbound traffic, a passenger 
train may be run around a dow-movmg 
freight tram without requinng the freight 
train to stop and wait on a sidmg for the 
passenger train to pass At a busy termmal 
served by four tracks it is possible to use 
three or even four tracks for inbound trains 
in the mormng and three or four for out- 
bound trains m the evemng Such pnesi- 
bihties have been found m many mstanrai^ 
to represent vast savings m capital expendi- 
ture by avoidmg the necessity of adding 
trackage 

The block signal system is not an absolute 
preventive of acadents, smee an engineman 
may sometimes take a chance and run by a 
stop dgnal or his mind may fail to register 
the signal indication Acadents caused in 
this way have developed an agitation m favor 
of the automatic stop or of automatic tram j 
control Such an arrangement has been in- 
stalled op the subway hues in New York, the 
elevated and subway lines m Boston, and 
other rapid transit hnes, the first permanent 
installation having been made on the Boston 
Elevated m 1899 Each home signal has con- 
nected with it, alongside of the track, a tnp- 
per, which is thrown up when the signal m- 
dicates stop and is down at all other tunes. 
When up, the trigger engages the projectmg 
handle of a valve mounted on the car trucks, 
and if a train passes the signal at the stop 
position the valve on the tram is opened, 
applying the air brakes automatically and 
bringing the tram to rest in a short distance, 

S^ecd— The speeds of railroad passenger 
trains have over an extended period of years 
shown relatively httle change, the tendenqr 
having been rather to cut down excessive 
speed in the interest of safety. In recent 
}ears, however, in consequence of the effort 
to make railroad passenger travel more at- 
tractive, the time of hmited trams has been 
reduced, the result having been largely 
brought about by elimmation of delay as 


mudi as by increased speed on the road The 
year 1934 marked the introduction of stream- 
lined aluminum trains, which afforded com- 
fort in ridmg and at the same time were cap- 
able of attaining a speed of 120 m an hour 
In 1933 the speed of freight trains advanced 
to 15 7 m an hour 

Railroad Management — ^The form of the 
various railroad orgamzations has become 
fairly well standardized, on the whole, on 
the same general plan The railroad receives 
its charter from the State, inasmuch as it 
is a corporation, it has posably a chairman 
of the board of directors and certainly a 
president The latter reports to a board of 
directors and through them to the stock- 
holders The directors, beside choosing the 
president, dcct the vice-presidents, the seae- 
tary, treasurer, comptroller, and the general 
counsel The operating department is diatged 
with gettmg the trains over the road and, in 
general, of conducting the transportation 
service On most roads it is also chaiged 
with providing and maintaining the roadway 
and structures and the cars and locomotives 
It IS usually under the direction of a general 
manager To faahtate efficient operation, the 
road is divided into divisions each in charge 
of a supermtendent, who is responsible for 
the operation of the 100 m or so of mam 
hne and the related branches under bis juns- 
(hction. The engmeenng or maintenance de- 
partment IS represented on the division by the 
division engineer, its head is the chief engi- 
neer This department is responsible for the 
construction of new roadbed, buildmgs, and 
structures, the installation of new bnd^, 
signals, etc , and for their maintenance The 
mechanical department is represented on the 
division by the master mechamc, and is 
headed by the general supenntendent of 
motive power It maintains the cars and lo- 
comotives and IS m charge of the round- 
houses where the locomotives are turned, m- 
spected and repaired, and of the shops where 
the motive power and rolling stock are given 
more important repairs , 

Two mam plans of correlating the work m 
the engineering and mechanical' departmwts 
with that of the operatmg department have 
been worked out — ^the ihvisional and depart- 
mental Under the former, which is the more 
common, the division supenntendent has 
charge of ah three branches of the work on 
his chvision, transportation, maintenance, 
and mechanical In the departmental sd»^® 
of operation the work of each of the thrtf 
brandies of operation is divided tcrritonaUj 1 
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a separate officer, responsible only to the 
head ol his particular department, being in 
charge of the \iork on a division The de- 
partmental plan of organization is in com- 
mon use m England The Nen York Central 
IS one of the few roads using it in America 
The traffic department may be in diarge 
of a vice-president in charge of traffic or of 
a general traffic manager Its work is divided 
into tno parts— passenger and freight These 
respective departments may be in charge of 
freight and passenger traffic managers or of 
general freight and passenger agents Most 
roads have also a general purchasing depart- 
ment There may also be found a real estate 
department, relief department and as an ad- 
junct to the engmeenng department, a valu- 
ation department 

Ratiroad Consohdaiton —The consolida- 
tion oi railroads has frequentl> been a sub- 
ject of governmental or public concern The 
Sherman Act, passed in 1890, intended to 
prevent the formation of ‘trusts* operating 
m restraint of trade, was early made to 
apply to railroads Indeed, one of the most 
famous eases fought under the Act was the 
Nortnern Secunbes ease of 1902 in which a 
United States Supreme Court decision re- 
quired the severance of common control of 
the Northern Paafic by the Great Northern 
and the Umon Paafic This deasion, par- 
bcularlv as amplified by the Clayton Act of 
1914, which has elaborate provisions relating 
to railroads, proved an cffccbvc damper on 
railroad consohdabons The Transportabon 
Art of 1920, however, gave voice to a more 
hbeml viewpoint Provisions were included 
in It intended to encourage the voluntary 
consolidabon of railroads The effect desired 
was a hmitcd number of systems of approxi- 
mately equal carmng power so arranged as 
to ^ure, insofar as possible the maintenance 
of former routes of traffic and compebbon 
of service Under the terms of the Act, dif- 
forenbabon was made between consohda' 
bons effected by merger of corporate iden- 
tity on the one hand, and acquisibon bs 
lease, by purchase of stock, or fay operabm 
^ement, on the other bi December, 1929 
we uimmission pubhdied its final plan call- 
^1. j ^ oeabon of 19 systems, or ra 
the United States mileage of th< 

«^ood Jiotes-Under the terms of ft. 
^«™te Commerce Act, as amended by ft 
JftMportabon Art of 1920, the fimi c 
Seneral levd of fraght rates and^aen 


ger fares is m the hands of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission rather than of the 
traffic departments of the railroads The 
Interstate Commerce Commission is required 
to establish a level of rates which will )icld 
a fair return upon the aggregate value of the 
railway properly held for and used in the 
service of transportabon The Commission, 
besides having jurisdiction over the general 
level of rates, also has the power of review- 
ing or prescribing rate relationships and even 
individual rates 

Freight Traffic and Rofes— The transpor- 
tabon of freight is much the most important 
function of American railroads On only a 
very few roads of any importance, such as 
the Near York, New Haven & Hartford, and 
the Long Island, do the receipts from pas- 
senger traffic even approximate the rcccipls 
from freight traffic In 1939 operating rev- 
enues totaled $3,Q95«04,ooo, of which $1- 
24444S1000 w'as from freight The adjust- 
ment of freight rates is far more complicated 
than that of passenger fares Whether it 
pays better to carr>’ a small amount of 
freight at a high rate or a larger amount at 
a low rate can be determined only through 
experimentation with each item of freight 
Each Item must yield at least enough to cover 
the additional expense to the company aris- 
ing from the haulage of that particular 
freight At the same bmc the freight rate 
must not be so high as to handicap the pro- 
ducer in compebbon with producers servta 
by other means of transposrtabon With 
freight of low' value per unit of bulk, the 
volume will usually expand markedly under 
Gondibons of rticap transportabon A very 
I moderate rate per ton per mile will prevent 
I coal from being earned sop » from the pit, 
an equal rate on silk goods represents a neg- 
ligible increase in the value of such goods 
High-grade goods may bear a far h^hcr 
rate than low-grade goods without appre- 
ciable dimmubon m the amount offered for 
carnage In Amencan pohey, accordingly, 
rates arc graduated roughly m proportion 
to the value of the goods earned, the lorvest- 
grade goods often hardy paying the cost of 
carnage, while the high-grade goods in 
addibon a part of the fixed diarges, and pre- 
sumably something toward net profits The 
pojny of graduating rates according to the 
value of the commodibes, and such 

rates u will move any given traffic, has been 
one of the chief causes of the extraordinary 
development of the freight busmess of the 
Amencan railroads, and of the marked re- 
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ducdon in average rates When worked out 
properly, it has .enabled new centers of indus- 
try situated at favorable points to compete 
with older centers and thus has contnbuted 
to extending the country’s industr ial and 
agricultural development Where a railroad 
carries goods between two points which are 
also connected by water-transportation hnes, 
or by rival railroads, freight rates must be so 
adjusted as not to drive business into the 
hands of the competing earners' Hi^-grade 
goods, which might be well able to pay a 
high rate, may have to be given a rate yield- 
ing httle above the expense of moving In 
the earher days, each carrier, in its zeal to 
extend busmess offered concessions to ship- 
pers, which were met by counter-concessions 
from the competing routes While this ten- 
dency to reduce rates was checked to some 
extent by agreements among the competing 
earners, the through rates between competi 
tive centers are still ordinanly less, in propor 
tion to distance, than the rates from either 
center to non-competitive, intermediate 
pomts Such relationships in favor of the 
competitive center tended naturally to build 
up the business of such centers at the expense 
of the intermediate points, and constituted 
one of the chief sources of complamt against 
'American railroad rate making The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, m 1946 granted 
the railroads a general 6% freight rate m- 
crease, which was expected to net the rail- 
roads $390,000,000 a year The railroads had 
asked for a 25% nse in freight rates because 
of declinmg revenues and increased costs 
In former years, where an mdividual ship 
per was so situated that he might send his 
goods over either of two competing Imes, he 
may have secured from one of the roads a 
rate more favorable than that accorded to 
his competitors who enjoyed no such option, 
especially if his shipments were large The 
agents of each road were anxious to secure 
the business, at scheduled rates if possible, 
if this was not possible, at rates slightly 
lower Discriminations of this nature were 
exceedmgly common in the United States 
down to 1905 and were known as rebates 
With more stringent regulation, however, 
this practice has long since come to an end 
Under government operation of railroads, 
and to a lesser extent under government reg- 
ulation, there appears to be more of a dis- 
position to fix rates according to a cost basis, 
reckoned according to mileage and terzmnal 
costs Under govemment ownerriiip, atep, 
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there is a disposition to inject political ob- 
jects into railroad policy 
Pussengef Tioffic and Rates — The fares 
which a railroad may charge for the car- 
nage of passengers, like the rates for freight, 
are placed by the Interstate Commerce Act 
under the jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Pnor to World War I 
the average fare for ordmaiy local pqsst»n gi»r 
journeys was ^ghtly over 2 cents a mile, 
thou^ many States had enacted laws limit- 
ing fares to 2 cents a mile During the war, 
passenger fares were raised by the Director- 
General of Railroads, and in August, 1920, 
under the terms of the new Transportation 
Act they were again increased 20 per cent 
by the Interstate Commerde Commission 
For local journeys they came to aggregate 
about 354 cents a mile, (smee lowered) 

The general level of passenger fares, hke 
that of freight rates, is a matter of adjust- 
ment brought about through many years of 
competition and development Roads having 
longer routes between competitive aties met 
the rates of the shorter hnes, and in general 
there were much rate-cutting and unpleasant- 
ness The disastrous effect of so mudi com- 
petition has led to the formation of agree- 
ments and adjustments to cover such mat- 
ters, and has resulted in the workmg out of a 
definite structure of passeuger fare rdabon- 
ships New problems have been offered to 
the railroads in recent years m consequence 
of the loss of business to the automobile It 
has, in general, been found that the greatest 
loss in railway passenger business has been 
m the local or medium distance travel Spe- 
aal attention has been devoted to attracting 
the patronage of the long-distance traveler 
through faster schedules, otherwise improved 
service or new equipment The falhng off 
in local travel has, on the contrary, resulted 
in curtailment of service and, m many in* 
stances, the substitution of highway buses, 
which It has been found can be operated 
much more cheaply than steam tram service 
Government Regulation — ^Public service, 
pubhc utihty or railroad commissions ace 
now in existence m every State of the Umon 
They vary in size from three to seven mem- 
bers, serving from two to ten years, thej' 
are elective in some States and appointive 10 
others, and the utihties to which their juris- 
diction extends vary widely In addition to 
exercising general powers of .investigation 
and supervision over the conduct and prac- 
tices of railroads, they nre authorized to reg 


tTaTwhBBs. otescnbe rates, prevent dis- United states, u aaa uc«i r ^ 

cntmnation, regulate accounts and repoi^, as a ^ I^ver^mtm 

and in a number of States to supervise the lem, and dun^ World WM^ B 
issue of stocks and bonds The commission operation of the pnvatdy 
f orocesses for the cn- undertaken as a mditaiy measure 

S=;Srf£onte^*«4>b<tec«»»«r., 

1. , . -innanr T»w t1%p State rsiltoads IS duB to various causes ine aeier 

been^or the Commerce Commis- system and a hesitanqr of pnvate capital 

control at tho or- roere pven doe taogM, md 

“pLWs^ c™a. a do,^. 


meat 'wludi has been considerably accentu 
a ted by the Transportation Act of 1930 


Austria, and Hungary In Italy, Bdgium, 
and other of the European countries, the 


other Conntnes-Railroads m Great Bnt- difficulty of creating pnvate companies 
ain are privately operated, subject to a gen- sufficient capitd to 

eral system of government supervision much bon of railroads, and ind^ositiOT on the 
less elaborate than that of Interstate Com- part of the government to leave the fidd to 
mercc Commission control m the Umted foreign capitalists, played an impojnt part 
SiMi* The major railroad systems number in the introduction of the jmhey The s^ 
only five m number, there having been a lack of pnvate capital and pnvate enter- 
compulsory consohdation of the Bntidi rail- pnse is mainly responsible for pulhc owner- 
ways diottiy after the war These five sys- dup m Australia, South Afnca, and m those 
terns are permitted to earn net income cases where it exists m Spanish Amenca, 
equivalent to that earned m the year 1913, though m the case of the Austrahan states, 
whidi is as a base because it was Ihe as also m Switzerland, an important factor 
last year before the war and because was the popular bdief that under pubbe 

it was a year of fairly good eatiungs Rate ownership the roads would be made better 
matters are determined by the Railway Rates to subserve pubhc mterests 


I^bunal composed of representatives of the 
railroads, the shippers and^ the government 
In France both the construction and oper' 
ation of pnvate railroads are under the 


Belgium was the pioneer country in the 
adoption of government construction and 
ownership of railroads, Leopold i having in- 
itiated the pobey shortly after the country 


stnet surveillance of the hlmister of Public had won its independence of Holland 
Works, who has extensive powers of control In Germany state railway devdopment 
over all ^n at t er s of pubhc safety and over dated from the end of the Franco-Prussian 
(he cnwim«»rrnii and industrial features of War and the formation of the Empire 
railway devdopment While he may not lii Switzerland governmental regulation 
himsdf fix rates, all rates are subject to his was first exercised by the cantons, and was 
approval The actual details of control are later transferred to toe Federd government 

« ^ . « «. M . « . a t f 


earned out by toe several departments of the 
Mimstty of Pubhc Works 
In Canada a regulative control over both 


A referendum taken m 1898 provided for 
the purchase of all toe Imes by toe state In 
i860, when Italy became a kingdom, some 


JLU \^anuaa U regUlaUVC TOQuOA UVu UUUI lOWf wucu ucuauic « auj^uvua^ 

the 23,500 miles of Dommion-owned 'Canad- of the railroads were pubhdy and some pn- 
lan National Railways,' operated as a Com- vatdy owned By 1875 three-fifths of toe 
pany with a Board of Directors appointed mileage had been takra over by the state, 
by the Federal Government, and the pn- but, state operation havmg proved unsatis- 
vatdy owned railways of about equal length factory, toe lines were leased m 1885 to 
IS vested in the Canadian Railway Commis- pnvate compames under a plan vdiereby 


Sion, established in 1903 
Government Ownership of railroads has 
attracted widc-spread attention in the past 
So years Before World War I, m the coun- 
tncs of Continental Europe, it had latgdy 
supplanted the older policy of pnvate own- 
ership and operation under go\crnmental 
regulation and in Great Bntam and the 


eanungs and expenses were shared and pro- 
vision was made for tepurdiase by toe state 
After a penod of senous rmsmanagement and 
poor service toe lines were taken back by 
the government ui 1905 
The agitation m favor of government own- 
crtoip m toe Umted States has been of long 
standing and was evident m particularly 
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strong fa^ion dunng the war The opinion 
of the country, however, was ^own to be 
decidedly in favor of private ownership and 
control A proposal to extend even the war- 
time government control of railways for a 
penod of five years, while it was given a 
great deal of attention, hardly received seri- 
ous consideration A plan for government 
ownership of the railways in the mterest of 
the employees— the Plumb plan— met with 
like treatment 

Government Control is to be distmguished 
from government regulation and from gov- 
ernment ownership alike Under government 
regulation the railroads are operated by their 
owners under certain rules and regulations 
estabhshed by a governmental authority rep- 
resented by a commission, under govern- 
ment ownership they are both owned and 
operated by the state Government control 
IS pnmanly a special expedient for use m an 
emergency such as a war Under it control 
of railroad operation is exgrcised by the; 
state, which usually guarantees to the own- 
ers average earnings based on a determined 
preceding penod Upon the entrance of the 
Umted States into World War I, the opera- 
tion of the railroads of the country was co- 
ordinated m the hands of a committee of 
executives known as the Railroads War 
Board, of which Fairfax Hamson, president 
of the Southern Railway, was the head On 
December 26, 1917, acting under the author- 
ity conferred upon him by prbvisions of 
Army Appropnation Act of August 29, 19x6, 
also known as the Federal Operation and 
Control Act, President Wilson issued a proc- 
lamation plaang the transportation system 
of the country under government operation 
and control 

Wilham G McAdoo, Secnetaily of the 
Treasury, was designated Du-ector-General 
of Railroads, with authority to enter upon 
negotiations with the railway companies, 
looking to agreement for ‘just and reason- 
able compensation for the possession, use, 
and control of the respective properties on 
the basis of an annual guaranteed compen- 
sation above accruing dcpreaation and the 
mamtenance of their properties, equivalent, 
as nearly as may be, to the average of the 
net operating income thereof for the three- 
year penod endmg June 30, 1917 Mr Mc- 
Adoo, as Director-General of Railroads, 
promptly took steps to create an orgamza- 
tion to coordinate and carry on the opera- 
tion of the roads, and through the possession 
of powers not in the hands of the Railroad 


War Board, was able to bring order out of 
the chaos of the congestion He put the 
pnonty privileges on a more sensible basis 
and was able, by coordinating the operation 
of termmals, shipping over the shortest 
routes, and making vanous hnes specialize 
on certam kmds of traffic, to hdp matters 
considerably Railroad employees had been 
demanding a readjustment of wages because 
of the war-time mcrease m the cost of hv- 
ing The Railroad Wage Commission, ap- 
pointed to make recommendations on this 
subject, reported in May that increases were 
necessary, and its recommendations were em- 
bodied m General Order No 27 and various 
supplements thereto, giving general mcreascs 
to employees m all dasses of service To 
provide for this general incroase, a general 
advance of 25 per cent was made m freight 
rates, and passenger fares were raised to 3 
cents a mile. 

Director-General McAdoo resigned on 
January i, 1919, and was succeeded by 
Walker D Hines, who had been Assistant 
Director-General Mr Hines was confronted 
dunng his term as the head of the Railroad 
Admmistration with constantly mcreasing 
costs, it having been found that the expected 
savings from coordinated operation failed to 
matenahze in anything like the degree looked 
for He essayed to compensate for this han- 
dicap by an appropriation from Congress, 
which he secured only after much debate and 
delay and then m reduced amount No in- 
crease in rates was made, however, with the 
result that the year 1919 was a period of 
retrogression rather than of progression im- 
provement and even maintenance work was 
held to a minimum, no new equipment was 
purchased, and m twenty-six months of gov 
ernment control only one-half as many new 
cars and locomotives were added as should 
properly be added in a single year 
suit was that the railroads were returned to 
their owners on March i, 1920, in great nee 
of rehabihtation To cover the period 0 
transition Congress m the Transportation 
Act permitted the railroads to accept, 1 
they desired, a contmuation to September i, 
X929, of the annual compensation or standard 
return 

Rmlroads and Labor — Prior to the or^n 
ization of the four great railway brotnff- 
hoods there were no limitations upon me 
hours of service of railway trainmen, mile 
age was the sole basis of pay, and no allaa- 
ance was made for overtime Through l 
efforts of these organizations, however, 
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roads, Finance and Organization (19x5), 
Wilham T Jackman’s Economics of Trans- 
portation (1926) , Stuart Daggett’s Princi- 
ples of Inland Transportation (1928), Ray 
Morns’ Raiboad Admmistration (1930) 

Railroad Worm, or Apple Maggot 
{Rhagoletis pomonella), a small whitibh mag- 
got which IS widely distnbutcd throughout 
the United States but is especially injunous 
to the apple orchards of New England, East- 
ern New York, and Southeastern Canada 
The fly, which is a httle smaller than the 
house fly, with the abdomen banded with 
white and the wings with black, deposits 
her eggs beneath the skin of the apple, early 
vaneties being most frequently chosen The 
eggs thus deposited — X2 to 15 in a single fruit 
— thatch after four or five days, and the small 
white maggots, with their hooklike mouth 
parts, burrow their way through the pulp, 
leaving a small brown track or tunnel After 
they have completed their growth, they bore 
their way out of the frmt and enter the 
ground, where they remain during the win- : 
ter, the adult fly emerging in July The only 
measure for controlling this pest is to destroy 
the affected apples as fast as they drop to 
the ground 

Railway Brotherhoods, a name generally 
applied to the four largest and most impor- 
tant unions of American railroad employees, 
namely the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Engmcmcn, the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trammen, and the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors They are organized inde- 
pendently of the general union movement, 
as exemphfied by the American Federation 
of Labor, and have certain common char- 
acteristics which distinguish them from other 
trade unions Each of the orders mcludes 
practically all the men in its field, and each 
IS countrywide in its junsdiction, all depre- 
cate the sympathetic strike and advocate 
the open shop, and all emphasize fraternal 
and benevolent features as well as wage 
schedules, hours of labor, gradations and 
promotions, and other questions with which 
labor organizations commonly deal They 
lay spcaal stress also upon the personal 
character and conduct of their members, 
and seek, so far as may he, to cultivate amic- 
able rdations between capital and labor 

Though, in common with other assoaations 
of wage-earners, the brotherhoods seek the 
most favorable conditions of employment for 
tiieir members and occasionally expend large 
sums for strike purposes, they devote by 


far the greater part of their revenues to the 
payment of death and disabihty insurance. 

Other beneficiary features mdude employ- 
ment bureaus, pension funds, funds for the 
care of dependents of deceased members, 
and a Home for Disabled Railroad Men, 
maintained jointly by the four organizations 
at Highland Park, 111 Affihated ivith each 
of the brotherhoods is a ladies’ auxiliaiy 

The oldest of the railway brotherhood is 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
formed at Detroit, Aug 17, 1863, and re- 
organized under its present name the year 
following The Order of Railway Condc- 
tors, the second oldest national association 
of railway employees in the Umted States, 
was instituted at Mendota, III , July 6, 1868, 
by representatives from local umons at Am- 
boy and Galesburg. The Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen, next in age to the Con- 
ductors, was organized m 1873 at Port Jer- 
vis, N Y The Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen was organized m 1883, and in- 
cludes conductors, baggagemen, brakemen, 
flagmen, and swtichmen in tram and yard 
service 

Railways, a term frequently used mter- 
cbangcablv with railroads For the purposes 
of the present article it will be confined to 
Electric Railways, Mono-railways, Mountain 
Railways, and Military Railways Elcctnc 
Railwa}^ mdude trunk lines on which steam 
has been superseded by electnaty, urban and 
mterurban surface hues (see Sxweet RAn*- 
WAYs), and elevated and underground sys- 
tems 

Elevated and Underground Endways — 
The problem of metropolitan rapid transit 
has been largdy met by means of overhead 
and underground railways Such hues are 
intended almost wholly for the conveyance 
of passengers and, as compared with 
lines, are characterized by ^ortness of length 
and a high initial cost per mile 

The first elevated railway was begun w 
New York City in 1867, and in 1871 regular 
service was commenced on the Nmth Avenue 
Ime, a three-car tram drawn by a steam loco- 
motive being run as far n as 3 otb ^ 
The distance covered was three miles xntn 
no intermediate stops, there was a single 
track, the fare was ten cents, and 
passengers were carried from April 9 f 
the road was opened, to Sept 30 The ven- 
ture havmg proved successful, the work 0 
doubling the track and extending the hne 
was activdy carried forward, and by i »7 
there was a double track from the Batteiy 
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to 6ist Street with stations between Other 
lines soon followed not only in New York 
but m Brooklyn, Jersey City, Chicago, Bos- 
ton, and Philaddphia in the United States, 
and m Berlin and Liverpool 
The first underground railway was opened 
in London in 1853 In 1886 a tunnd 3^ 
m. bug was bored for the Cify and South 
London lUilway, and in 1893 an under- 
ground railway was budt m Budapest In 
the United States the first underground 
railway or subway was opened in Boston 
m X897, the first New York subway was 
opened in X904, and the combined devated 
and underground system of Philadelphia in 
1905 Both underground and devat^ rail- 
roads may be divided into three dasses Those 


Railways 

pended below it, and thus preserve their bal- 
ance entirdy by gravity, (2} those m whidi 
the vehides are arranged panmerwise strad- 
dling the monorail, and the center of gravity 
more nearly approaches the top of the run- 
ning rail, (3) those in whidi the center of 
gravity is entirdy above the runnmg rad; 
(4) those in whidi the center of gravity is 
above the rail and the babnee is obtamed by 
a gyroscope or a rapidly spinmng flywhed 
on board the car 

Of the first system, the best known ex- 
ample is that of the suspended railway dong 
the vallqr of the Wupper in Rhemsb Prus- 
sia, from Elberfdd to Barmen The hne is 
8^ miles long and proceeds partly through ' 
the main streets of the towns it traverses and 



for trains forming a system entirdy indi 
pendent of the means of conveyance on tl 
rorface of the street, as most of the Ne 
York lines, those for surface cars, in ord( 
to relieve congestion on crowded or narro 
thoroughfares, as some of the Boston sul 
and those for the purpose of crossu 
elides to contmuous transit, as the tm 
funder the East River m New York (Si 
SOBWAvs, Tumnsxs) 

Monor^ways difier from the usud tyi 
ot in that a sm^e rad is used to sui 
Wrt fte weight of the car, dthough the 
^ be addibond guide rails They hw 
successful m mines and quames, f( 
^tend m factones, and, to a Im 
MSQ ertent, for regular passenger trafBc 
Monorail^ys may be roughly divxd 
fflto four dasses (r) Those m whidi ti 
of gravity » entirdy bdow the su] 
porting rad, so that the vdudes bang 5^ 


partly suspended over the course of the nver 
Wupper In the second dass of monoradwasra 
the vehides are arranged in duplicate, one on 
each side of the support rad, on which the 
wbeds run (tandemwise) The first radway of 
this type appears to have been laid m 1825 
at Cheshunt in Hertforddiire, Rngbnd, for 
the conveyance of bndcs A monorad system 
of this type was mstalled in rgio on a diort 
branch hne of the New Haven Railroad run- 
nmg through Pelham Bay Park to Chty 
Idand, in the Borough of the Bronx, New 
York Gty. The hne was abandoned, how- 
ever, after a limited period of use Mppp - 
rads of the tlurd type are used extensivdy 
m sugar and coffee ^antations, and form a 
very dieap and effective means of 
of a temporary nature 
■Hie fourth or gyroscopic dass of mono- 
radw^ depends on the tendency of a rapidly 
spmmng heavy whed to mamtam the pinna 
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of its motion, no matter what movement 
may be impressed on its support, a pnnaple 
which has already been successfully used in 
vessels to prevent or mimmize pitching and 
rolhng, and in aircraft (see Gyuoscove) 
Smce 1907 many experiments have been made 
on this line Somewhat extravagant daims 
have been made for the gyroscopic type of 
monorail by those who think that it is des- 
tined eventually to revolutionize traffic, and 
it has been predicted by some that the rail- 
way tram of the future may be run on a 
loosely hung cable, even across deep gorges, 
doing away with all costly systems of con- 
structions, embankments, bndges, and the 
like 

Momitain Radways — Railways passmg 
through mountainous districts constitute a 
speaal class on account of the .steep grad- 
ients necessitated, the considerable heighte 
which often must be surmounted m a hm- 
ited distance, and the speaal dangers, such 
as avalanches, torrents, and landshps, which 
must be guarded agamst m construction The 
rack railway is the commonest system where 
the gradient of the line is too steep to allow 
the load or tram to be hauled up m the usual 
manner by self-propelled vehicles, such as 
steam-engmes and electric motors, or to al- 
low of loads bang lowered by means of 
ordinary brakes attached to the running 
wheels of the train On a bed of coarse gravd | 
steel rails are laid on steel sleepers with the 
rack in the center of the line This consists 
essentially of some form of rackwork or sys- 
tem of teeth, runnmg longitudinally with the 
railway, into which cog wheels on the engme 
gear, ^us providing a positive grip for these 
toothed driving wheels to which power can 
ne apphed for hauling up the loads, and 
powerful band brakes can be attached for 
lowering the load On some hnes, as the Gor- 
nergrat and the Jungfrau in the Alps, clec- 
tnaty is the motive power Cable railways 
are used up to a maximum gradient of 650 in 
1,000, the Beatenberg, Lugano, Stanzerhorn, 
and other Alpme hnes bemg of this construc- 
tion 

Mthtary Railways may be classified as (i) 
those that are built and operated within the 
field of the enemy’s observation and fire — 
combat railways, and (2) those that are 
built beyond the range of hostile observation 
and fire — supply hnes 

Combat railways are practically always of 
narrow gauge and in most cases are of port- 
able track similar to that used in mines and 
mdustnal works They must be capable of 


transportmg guns, ammunition, and other 
supphes, as wdl as of bnnging up rdnforce- 
ments rapidly, conveying working parties to 
and from work, and removmg side and 
wounded to the rear Supply railroads are 
constructed to convey troops and supphes 
from the base to the front m time of war, and 
to connect permanent camps with the nearest 
existmg railway They vary from a light 
portable track to a standard gauge hne, the 
prinapal considerations m their construction 
bemg the amount of troops, supphes, and ani- 
mals to be handled, the time available for 
construction, and the amount of transporta- 
tion necessary to place supphes on the work 
See also Raii.roads 

Rain. See Rainfall. 

Rainbow. When the sun shmes on falhng 
ram, a rambow, or arc of prismatic colors, 
IS seen on the rain The phenomenon is due 
to the combined effects of refraction and in- 
terference of the solar rays as they pass 
through the falhng raindrops The arc has a 
radius of from 40“ to 42}4", and the colors 
are arranged in the order of the spectrum- 
red bemg outside, and then orange, yellow, 
green, blue, mdigo, and violet The punty of 
the color phenomena depends on the size 
and uniformity of the drops of ram Ihe 
amount of the cirde visible at any moment is 
determmed by the altitude of the sun The 
ordinary or primary rainbow is caused by one 
reflectioii and two refractions of the rays of 
hght from the mner surfaces of the raindrops 
and through them, while the secondary bow 
IS occasioned by two reflections and two re- 
fractions 

Rainbow Trout, a nchly colored Cahfor- 
nian trout {Salmo indeus) It has been ex- 
tensively acchmatized in the Eastern United 
States and elsewhere It is also the name of 
the Rocky Mountain trout 

Rain Crow, an Amencan tree cuckoo (ge- 
nus Coccystis), especially the Ydlow Billco 
Cuckoo (C amertcanus). It is supposed to 
foretell ram by its cnes, heard in lowering 
weather 

Raines, John (1840-1909), American legis- 
lator, was bom m Geneva, N Y He was a 
member of the New York assembly (i88i-* 
and 1885), a State senator (1886-9, 1894“ 
1909), and a member of Congress (1889-93 
He was the author of the New York hQUor 
legislation known as the ‘Raines Law,' vmicn 
stipulated that hquor could be sold on Sun 
days in New York State only by licensed ho- 
tels contaimng at least ten bedrooms 

Rainfall is the water that is preapitatea 
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from the atmosphere m either the hquid or 
solid condition The quantity of water that 
can enst m the atmosphere as a vapor vanes 
with the temperature When the maxunum 
amount of vapor for any given temperature 
IS present, the vapor is said to be saturated, 
and if the air is cooled bdow the point of 
saturation, a part of the vapor is condensed, 
and will fall as ram Preapitation is fanh- 
tated by the presence of nudei on whidi the 
drops of water form These nuclei of con- 
densation may be minute sohd or hquid par- 
tides, or even the ions resulting from th<> 
dissociation of atmospheric molecules Wben 
condensation takes place below the freezing 
pomt, snow is formed Snow, if mdted, will 
yidd m water, on the average, one-tenth of 
its ongmal d^th 

The coohng of air necessary for condensa- 
tion may take place in the followmg ways 
(i) by contact of the air with colder land or 
water surfaces, (a) by the radiation of heat 
into space or to the earth, (3) by the mix- 
ture of comparativdy warm and moist aur 
with that which is colder and drier, (4) by 
the coohng of air due to its own expansion 
when it passes mto a region of lower atmo- 
spheric pressure, either as an ascending cur- 
tent due to the displacement of heated lower 
air by colder air from above, as a part of the 
tevolving and ascendmg wmds m an area of 
low barometric pressure, or by the more di- 
rect ascent when forced up a mountam dope 
^e last named process is very efircbve m 
the formation of douds and ram, and the re- 
gions of heaviest ramfaU are found where 
moisture-laden wmds from the ocean are de- 
flected upimd by mountam ranges It fol- 
io^ that the distnbuUon of tamfall is largdy 
mflucnc^ by the direction of the prevailmg 
wmds, the occurrence of cydonic storms, thr 
topography of the land surface, and the re- 
laaon of land and water areas 
In summer the continents are hotter than 
tnc oceans, and the surface wmds tend tc 
blow froni the sea to the land, u wmter both 
01 these conditions are reversed The move- 
went of the sun north and south of the equa- 
w causes a correspondmg north and soutl 
I^odic shift of the wmd belts and tempera- 
zones M these causes combine to pro- 

m wwfaH, resultinj 

me locahties m wet and dry seasons 

altS “ a normal mcreasc of tamfall witi 
d ^ wind 

canSl^ account of the small® 

*lraia of the colder uppe 

wata The hcaiicst annual prcapitaUon b 


the Umted States is found in western Wash- 
ington and north-western Oregon, with an 
average of 80 to 100 mches It sometimes ex- 
ceeds 126 inches for a single year at Neah 
Bay, Washington, and m 1896, at Glenora, 
Oregon, situated at a moderate devation in 
the Coast Range, it amounted to 169 inches 
The coast ramf^ decreases rapidly toward 
the s , falling to 22 mches at San Francisco 
and to rather less than this amount at San 
Diego 

The great masses of the Sierra Nevada and 
Cascade Mts extendmg at right angles to the 
prevailmg wmds, depnve the states to the 
eastward of the rain that falls abundantly on 
tbeu: western slopes, and the plateau lymg 
between these ranges and the Rockies is the 
most extensive and region of the Umted 
States On the eastern slope of the Rocky 
Mts the ramfall is at first defiaent, but m- 
creases steadily as we go eastward, amountmg 
to from 48 to 60 mches over the greater part 
of the Gulf and S Atlantic states, with a 
maximum of 70 m hmited areas of Georgia 
ard the Carolinas, where moisture from the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic is deposited 
cn the dopes of the Appalachians 

Ram-gauge, an instrument for measunng 
ramfall, consisting of a cyhndncal, vertical 
metal vessd, whose sharp-edged top, of 
I known diameter, is connected with a funnd 
that conducts the ram mto an vessel 

Rainer, Luiae (191Z- ), Austrian ac- 

tress She won favor m Saint Joan, Amertcm 
Tragedy and Men tn White In 1933 die 
made her d£but on the screen m Escapade 
Her appearances as Anna Held in The Great 
Ztegfeld (1936) and 0 -lan m The Good 
Earth (1937) enhanced her reputation She 
mamed Clifford Odets m 1936 In 1936 and 
1937 she won the Award of the New York 
Dramatic Critics 


Rainier, or Tacoma, Mount, a mountam 
cn the w flank of the Cascade Range, m the 
s part of Pierce co , Wadi , about 41 m s e. 
of Tacoma aty It is a dormant volcano The 
tmposmg cone towers 14,363 ft above sea 
levd Thick forests cover the loner region of 
the mountain, while hii^cr up there are 14 
glaaers Vancouver discovered Rainier m 
179* and named ft m honor of Rcar-Admii^ 
Raimer, of the Bntish Nav> 
Rain-in-the-Face {?-i905), a dacf of the 
Unepapa tnbe of the Sioux Indians, who 
came mto prommcnce m 1876 as a leader m 
the Sioux outbreak of that year m the Ycl- 
lowstmc mgion, when the Indians surround- 
ed and killed Gen George A Custer and ov. 
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companies of the 7th Cavalry, on the little 
Big Horn nver, Montana, June 25, 1876 

Rains, Claude (1889- ), English ac- 

tor In 1915 he left the stage to jom Eng- 
land’s armed forces After his discharge in 
19x9 he appeared m numerous plays In 1926 
he visited America again After wavermg 
between the N Y and London stage he 
finally went to Hollywood where his first 
film. The Invtstbk Man, won world-wide 
renown Latei pictures were Anthony Ad- 
verse (1936) and Casablanca (1942). 

Rainsford, William Stephen (1850- 
1933), clergyman, was born m Ireland From 
1878 to 1883 he was assistant rector at St. 


army, was kidnapped on July 2, 1907 Raisuh 
was largely responsible for the uprising of the 
tribesmen which forced French mterference in 
Morocco in Aug, 1907 
Rajah, or more correctly Raja, a Hmdu 
ruler, or a Hmdu title In patriarchal times 
the rajah was the head of clans handed to- 
gether for mutual protection The head of a 
confederacy of rajahs came to he distin- 
guished by the title of maharajahs or great 
rajah The British have recognized these 
maharajahs as autocratic rulers 
Rajputana, or ‘the land of the Rajputs, 
IS the Indian territory between the Bombay 
Presidency and the United Provmces, with 



® Ewing Galloway, N Y 

Mt Rainier, 

James’s Cathedral in Toronto In the latter 
year he was called to the rectorship of St 
George’s P E Church, New York aty He 
resigned in 1906 

Raisins are dried grapes They are pro- 
duced chiefly m warm countries and contain 
28 to 30 per cent of sugar California is the 
chief state of production m the United States, 
the annual pack being ifrom 75,000,000 to 
I20,ooo/)oo pounds Muscatels are dried m 
Europe, while still attached to the vine In 
Cahforma the fruit is cut off the vines and 
for the most part sun-cured 
Raisuh, Mulai ben Mohammed (c 
1867-1914), Moroccan bandit He captured 
Ion Perdicans, and kept him a prisoner from 
March, 1904, until June, when he released 
him upon the payment of a heavy ransom by 
the Sultan Raid Gen Sir Harry A Maclean, 
a British officer, commander of the Moroccan 


Washington. 

the Punjab on the n The Bnfadi province^of 
Ajmer-Merwara, having an area of 2,711 sq 
m , is enclosed by 18 native states and two 
chiefsbips, of which the aggregate area 
about 130,000 sq m Over half of the P^P*! 
lation IS engaged in agnculture, and ca 
raising is of great importance The Rajpu 
form the aristocracy of the countrj' and no ^ 
most of the land, they are a nation of var 


5, p 9^441384 • , , the 

akoezy March, the national air of tnc 

igarians, said to have been compose 
.. _ , titn favor- 


ite of Francis ii - 

Raleigh, aty, capital of North Carolma, 

and CO seat of Wake co It is 
St Mary’s College (Episcopal), 

College for Women (Baptist), Peace ins 
tute for Young Women (PresbytenanJ, 
busmess college, and the North Caro 
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State College of Agnculture and Engmeenng 
Raleigh is an important industrial aty, with 
cotton nuDs, wood-worlang and pnnting es- 
tablishments, iron foundries, and manufac- 
tures of hosiery, yams, underwear, school 
supphes, cotton oil, fert^ers, etc In 1793 
the dte of the present aty was diosen hy 
the l^idatme for the location of the State 
ogntal General Sherman and his troops 
occupied Raleigh m the spring of 1865 , p 
461897 

Raleigh, Sir Walter (1861-1933) , English 
man of letters, was educated at Cambridge 
He occupied the diair of English la ng uage 
and hterature in Glasgow Umveisity from 
1890 to 1904, when he was appomted to the 
same chair at Oxford In 1915 he spent sev- 
end months in the XJmted States, lectunng at 
Pnnceton and Brown XJmversities His works 
UMhide The English Novd (189+), Robert 
Lows Stevenson (1895) , Style (1897) , Md- 
lott (1900) , Wordsworth (1903) ; The Eng- 
hsh Voyagers of the x 6 th Century (1906) , 
5 i* Essays on Johnson (1910), Romance 
(1917) , England and the War (19x8) , T/ie 
War tn the Atr (1933). 

Raleigh, Sir Walter (iSSa-1618), En^ 
courtier He jomed the iH-fated eaqiedifaon 
of Sit Humphrey Gilbert, his half brother, 
m 1378, m 1580 he assisted in qudhng an 
nisurrcction m Irdand, and later served in 



^®^***^ Raleigh 
« rom the fainting m the National For 
trait GaUery, London ) 


he sent1^,‘f“Zf the next few 

^ America, exp 

PlanW ^ NewfoSd 

“ ^ settlement on Roanoke Islam 


the Carobna coast (xgSs), which proved a 
failure, and christened Virginia, to which, m 
after years, he sent other expeditions He 
was the means through whid the potato 
and tobacco plant were introduced and cul- 
tivated m E^land Hts influence at court 
was often great, and he devoted all his ener- 



Statue of Rameses II 
Pound at Tams, Now at Turin 


gies to cnpphng the power of Spam In 
1593 he prepared an expedition, which 
under Frobidier, but the same year was him- 
sdf sent to the Tower as a punishment for a 
court mtngue In 1595 he sailed up the On- 
noo), but was unable to estabhdi any per- 
manent settlement In 1596 he took part m 
an expedition agamst Spam In 1600 Ttnipigh 
was made governor of Jersey 
Upon the accession of James i Raleigh 
fdl into disfavor and m 1603, being suspected 
of comphaty with Cobhsm m a plot a p»nef 
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the was srat to the Tower and tried Nubians, and cleared Egypt of the sea-Pi- 

for high treason But though condemned to rates Ho built the beautiful of Med- 
death he was repneved and allowed to make inet-Abu and other monumental works Ow- 

j B Herodotus’s story of his treasury, his 

The expedition was a failure, and Raleigh name was famed for great wealth 
was executed on Oct 29, i6i8 A poet, a ~ — s weaiin. 

philosopher, and a historian, as well as an 
explorer, Raleigh was the embodiment of 
the Ehzabethan age 

Ralph, Julian (1853-1903), American au-, 
thor and journalist, born in New York aty‘j 
At vanous times he was connected with thv 


Daily Graphic, Sun, Herald, and Journal, all 
of New York, and achieved a wide reputa- 
tion as a correspondent He was with the 
Turkish army in 1897, and in 1899 went to 
South Africa as the correspondent of the 
London Daily Mail 

Ram, the protrudmg and strengthened bow 
given to many men-of-war of past centunes 
to be usetf as a weapon against an enemy’s 
vessel A beak of much the same kind, but 
usually above instead of below water, was 
anciently fitted to the galleys of the Romans 
and their successors Modern experience 
seems to indicate that the ram is as dangerous 
to friend as to foe 




Ramganga, Western, nv , Umted Prov- 
inces, India, rises m Himalaya^ and after a 
south-easterly course joins the Ganges nearly 
opposite Eanauj 

Ramie, or China Grass, the bast fibre ob- 
tamed from the inner side of the bark of two 
varieties of a plant belonging to the order 
TJrticaceae These plants, Boehmena mvea 
and B it tenaassima, grow largely in India 
and neighboring countnes, and are of great 
economic importance The fibres are among 
the strongest and finest of all known textile 
materials 

Rampolla, Mariano, Marchess del Tm> 
daro (1843-1913), cardmal and papal secre- 
tary of state, bom at Pohzzi, Sicdy. In 1869, 
he entered the papal service, and m 1875 was 
appointed counsellor of the papal embassy at 
Madrid From 1880 to 1882 he was secretary 
of ecclesiastical affairs, and in 1882 became 
papal nunao at Madrid, where he did good 
service in the dispute between Germany and 


j' *1. ^1. . service in tne dispute between Germany ano 

Ramadan, ^mnth month of the Moham- Spam with regard to the Caroline Islands 


medan year The fast of Ramaddn was in 
stituted by Mohammed, and is one of the 
cardinals points of Islam 
Ramayana, a great epic, which shares with 
the Mahdbhdrata the veneration of all pious 
Hindus It IS the work of an inspired Brah- 
man named Valmiki, and describes the wan- 
denngs of R&ma, the seventh incarnation of 
Vishnu It assumed its present form towarcte 
the end of the 4th or the bcginmng of the 3d 
century nc The precepts of the Mahdbhd- 
rata point the paths' of duty and obedience, 
and msist upon their fulfillment, whatever 
the cost or the personal sacnfice, the Rdmd- 
yana, more sympathetic arid humane, empha- 
sizes the joys of homely life, and lays stress 
upon filial, fraternal, and conjugal affection, 
pure, unselfish devotion to 
neighbors 


In 1887 he was created a cardinal, and in 
May of the same year became under-secre- 
tary of state, and shortly afterwards secre- 
tary of state to Leo vm- He resigned m 
1903 

Rampur, tn , cap of feudatory state. Unit- 
ed Provinces, Lidia, 38 m nw of Bareilly j 
manufactures damask, pottery, and jewelry 
The state of the same name has an area of 
899 sg m of level and fertile country and a 
population of 450,000 The town has a mod- 
ern fort, fine government buildings, and an 
important Arabic college, p 73,156 
Rampur-Beauleah, chief tn, Rajshabi 
dist, Bengal, India bdustnes, sdk and m- 
digo, p 21,589 

— Ramsay, Allan (1686-1758), Scottim 

relatives andj writer About 1719 he set up as a bookseller 
m Edmburgh In 1725 he published the work 


aohs ^is name hva-The Gentle 

r2?o of ''®^®'* ^”“^300 to Shepherd, a dramatic pastoral His place w 

kin® He noronT^ i^® Egyptian hterature is determined by the fact that he 

Sin Svna Powerful coal- revived Scottish vernacular poetry which had 

so secured the north-east- been dormant for a centu^r, and prepared 


ern frontier of his dominions, but he com 
plcted the conquest of Ethiopia He is fa- 
mous as the builder of some of the most im- 
posing of anaent Egyptian edifices and public 
works Ramcses m reigned from 1180 to 
1150 Bc, waged successful war a gamj^ t; jjje 


the way for Fergusson and Burns 
Ramsay, Sir William (1852-1916), Scot- 
tish chemist, was bom in Glasgow, and was 
appointed professor of chemistry m Universi- 
ty College, Bristol, in 1880 In 1887 he was 
elected to the chair of chemistry in Unn cr- 
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stt> College, London Although Ramsay’s 
first work was in organic chemistry, he soon 
turned his attention to what was then a 
new branch of the subjcct-ophysical chemis- 
try— and became its leading exponent in 
Great Britain In 1893 Iiord Rayleigh’s dis- 
covery of a difference between the density of 
the mtrogen obtamed from the atmosphere 
and that from diemical compounds, led 
Ramsay to mvestigate the matter, which 
ended in his discovery, jointly with Ray- 
leigh, of the element argon, a gas of hitherto 
unknown properties Pursuing his investiga- 
tions, he afterward isolated four more gase- 
ous elements— hehum, xenon, krj'pton, and 
neon Possessed of great powers as a teacher, 
and of a personahty that infected with en- 
thusiasm, he founded a school of workers' 
that produced a mass of mteresting results ^ 
He was awarded (1904) the Nobel pnze in 
chemistry 

Ramsey, Alexander (1815-1903), Ameri- 
can pohtiaan, bom near Sbrnsbutg, Pa He 
was the first tcmtorial governor of Mmn in 
** 49 -S 3 He became mayor of St Paul in 
1855, was governor of Mmn during 1859- 
63, and was U S Senator In 1879 he suc- 
ceeded George W McCrary as Secretary of 
War; dunng 1883-84 he was chairman of 
the Utah commission 

Renee, Armand Jean le Bouthillier de 
(1636-1700), founder of the Trappists, bom 
of a noble family of Pans, was a great fa- 
TOMte at court, but retired to the abbey of 
w Trappe, where he instituted the severe 
disaplme for which that monastery is cele- 
brated 


^nch, or Range, the unendosed area ( 
winch cattle and sheep are grazed in t 
Western states of the U S , the graziers ai 
ueur assistants bemg known as ranchmi 
II®™**®* rangers, and cowboys Ordirmn 
tne ranch is used to designate pnvaU 
o^ed land, with the stodc-yords, buildmi 
etc, while range denotes grazmg grounds 
BTOeral Randimg is assoaated with Tes 
™w* Nw Mexico, Arizona, Wyomu 
MoBtana, Wala. Caifanua, a 
™ enonnoo. ranges of Aigenti 
^ Uruguay and the ’stations’ of Austra 
w wrrepondmg institutions See T Roo! 

and the Bmtmg Tt 

Rancnhty, the change that takes place 
ous and fats when 
ft ?“*?*’** The change is It 
Onzed by the devdopment of an objectit 


able smell and taste, due to the formation of 
free fatty aads 

Rand, Benjamin, author (1856-1934), 
bom in Canning, Nova Scotia, was educated 
at Acadia College, Harvard U , and Hcidd- 
berg U He 15 emeritus librarian of philoso- 
phy at Harvard U , and among other works 
has wntten, Btbhopaphy of Economtes, 
(1895), Modern Classical Philosophers 
(1907), Locke’s Essay (1931), Berkeley’s Am- 
encan Sojourn (1933) 

Rand, The, popular name of the ndi gold- 
mmuig distnct of the Witwatcrsrand, w of 
Johannesburg, Ttansvaal Colony, British S 
Africa Discovered in 1884, the Rand nunes 
had, when the war broke out in 1899, an out- 
put of 4,356,800 oz in the year 

Randall, Alexander Williams (1819- 
73), Amcncan politician, born in Ames, 
Montgomery co , N Y He moved with his 
father to Waukcdia, Wis In 1855 ^<’3® op - * 
pointed judge of the Milwaukee arcuit 
court, in 1857 and 1859 was elected gov- 
ernor He was minister to Italy m x86i, first 
assistant postmaster-general in 1862, and 
postmaster-general m z866, and held the last- 
mentioned office until the close of Jobnson’is 
administration 

Randall, James Ryder (X839-X908), Am- 
erican journalist and poet, born at Balb- 
more The attack on the Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania troops m BalUmorc on Apnl 
19, 1861, mspired bis poem, ‘Maryland, My 
Maryland,’ which, set to music, has been 
called “The Marscdlaisc of the South ’ Ran- 
dall wrote several other war songs In 1865 
he jomed the staff of the Augusta ((Sa) 
CoHsMuttoHoltst, and m 1866 became its 
cditor-m-chief In 1905 he became editor 
of the New Orleans Morning Stai 

Randall, Samuel Jaclmon ( 1828-90), 
American pobtioan, bom m Philadelphia He 
served in the Ovil War , was dected to Con- 
gress as a Democrat in 1862, and served con- 
tmuousty from 1863 until his death m 1890 

Rnndolph, Bdniund Jennings (1753- 
1813), Amencan statesman, bom in Wil- 
bamsbuxg, Va In 1786 be succeeded Patndi 
Henry as governor of Virgmia, holdmg that 
office until 1788 He was a member of the 
Vitguua constitutional convention of 1776 
and of the Contmental Congress dunng 
x 779"82 He became the first attorney-gen- 
eral under the new government and succeed- 
ed Jefferson as secretary of state m 1794 

Randolph, Isham (X848-X920), Amencan 
engmeer, was a member of the Board of the 


Randolph 

Isthmian Canal Commission In 1880 he be- 
came chief engineer of the Chicago & Western 
Railroad and of the Belt Railway of Chi- 
cago, in 1885, the general consulting engi- 
neer of Chicago, in 1893, chief engmeer of 
the sanitary district of Chicago, and brought 
to a successful conclusion the excavation and 
improvements of the Chicago river 
Randolph, John, ‘of Roanoke’ ( 1773 " 
1833), American statesman, bom at Cawsons, 
Chesterfield co, Va, June 3, 1773 In 1790 
he went to Philadelphia, where he studied 
law with his kinsman, Edmund Randolph, 
whom Washington had made attorney-gen- 
eral of the United States The ratification of 


Range 

In 1807 he was foreman of the grand juty 
which indicted Aaron Burr for treason He 
was a member of the Virginia constitutional 
convention of 1829 By his will, made in 
1821, he emancipated his daves 
Randolph, Peyton (1723-75)1 American 
patriot, born in Wilhamsburg, Va He served 
m the Frcndi and Indian War, drew up the 
remonstrance of the Burgesses against the 
proposed Stamp Act, became chairman of the 
committee of correspondence and was pres- 
ident of the Virginia Committee of Safety 
m 1774 He was president of the first and 
second Continental Congresses 

Randolph-Macon System of Colleges 
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Ranchtng 

Top, Typical Cahforaia ranch (Photo by Pierce, Los Angeles) , Left, Branding wild 
horses, Right, Cattle round-up in Arizona (from stereographs, Copyright by Underwood 
& Underwood) 


the Jay Treaty with England, in 1796, 
roused his strong opposition, and caused him 
to side with the faction in Virginia which 
consistently opposed the Federal government, 
and whose state’s rights views were embod- 
ied in the Virgima resolutions of 1798 Jn 
the latter years, notwithstandmg the power- 
ful opposition of Patrick Henry, he was 
elected a representative in Congress, taking 
his seat m December, 1799 Although a mem- 
ber of the mmonty, he at once took a promi- 
nent part in debate, and m December, x8oz, 
was made chairman of the committee of 
ways and means, a position whidi carried 
with it the leader^ip of the House He sup- 
ported Jefferson m the purdiase of Louisiana 


and Academies A group of educaUonal in - 
stitutions m Virginia under Methodic wn- 
trol It consists of Randolph-Macon CoDe^ 
for men at Ashland, chartered in 1830, 
two academies, at Front Royal and 
City, and Randolph Macon Womans Lo- 
lege, at Lynchburg, established m 18931 ^ 
Randolph-Macon Institute, at Danville 
Range Finders. Modem long-range 8^ 
reqmre a more accurate knowledge 01 
distance to the target than was necefflary 
the old-fashioned muzde-loaders A gr® 
many mstruments of various patterns ba 
been devised for the purpose of £ 

ranges, which are generally not , 

direct measurement, on account of n* 
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Raphaeli Santi, or Raffaello Sanzio 
(1483-1520), the greatest Italian painter of 
the Roman school, was bom at Urbino 
Timoteo Viti was his first master, and he en- 
tered Perugmo’s ateher m 1499 or 1500, 
where he was also under Pmturicduo’s mflu- 
ence He went to Florence in 1504, and came 
under the influence of Leonardo da Vma 
and Michael Angelo His extraordinary tal- 
ents developed rapidly His distinguishmg 
qualities were mastery of workmanship, per- 
fection of design and of form, harmonious 
beauty and serenity of expression, balanced 
by refinement of taste and purity of color 
In 1508 he was summoned to Rome by Pope 
Juhus IT to decorate the state apartments m 
the Vatican, a task for which he collected a 
school of artists to aid him He decorated 
the ceilmgs and walls of four apartments 
Of his many Madonnas the finest are the Del 
Granduca, Del Cardohna, the Del Foltgno 
(Vatican), and the magmficent San Ststo 
(Dresden) Among his finest portraits are 
Jtdttis 11 (Vffizi), La Donna Velata (Pitti), 
and Joanna of Aragon (Louvre) So beloved 
was he that all classes mourned his death 
His body lay in state with his unfinished 
Transfiguration suspended above it, and he 
was buned m the Pantheon at Rome See 
Vasan’s Life (ed 1878), Eng trans by 
Blashfield and Hopkms (1896) 

Raphia, a genus of tropical palms, mostly 
natives of Africa, with elongated flowers and 
long, equally pinnatisect leaves R ruffia, a 
native of the Mascarene Is , furnishes, in its 
leaves, the fibre known as raffia, which is im- 
ported as a ‘tie’ material for plant nurseries, 
fancy work, etc 

Rapid Fire Guns. Sec Guns. 

Rapids, a part of a nver m which the cur- 
rent flows more rapidly than usual as it 
passes over some resistant band of rock 
Rapids are usually barriers to upward navi- 
gation, although not ncccssanly so to down- 
stream traffic They are valuable as sources 
of mechanical power 

Rapier, a long, light, cdgeless, and narrow 
sword, adapted for thrusting ra^er than for 
cutting The blade has a lozenge-shaped sec- 
tion The rapier was introduced in England 
from Spain, and in the z6th century was the 
'avonte dudhng weapon 

Rapp, George (1770-1847) Founder of 
the Harmonists, bom in Germany He emi- 
grated to Pennsylvama in 1803 There in 
Butler CO he founded a soaety in which all 
things were held in common, and both sexes 


agreed to observe the rule of cehbacy In 
1815 the community removed to Indiana, 
and there established the town of New Har- 
mony Nine years afterward, however, they 
sold out to Robert Owen, and, retunung to 
Pa, estabhshed.the village of Economy in 
Beaver co 

Rappahannock River, a stream which 
rises m the Blue Ridge m Virgmia, and pur- 
sues a general s e course, flowmg into Chesa- 
peake Bay Length, 250 m The Rapidan is 
its chief tributary 

Rapti, nv , United Provinces, India, uses 
m the Himalay as, runs s and then n w into 
the Gogra Length 400 m 
Raquette Lake, one of the numerous lakes 
of the Adirondack region, N Y , in the n 
part*of Hamilton co It is very irregular in 
shape and is about 10 m long, and i to 2)^ 
m wide 

Rare Earths. The elements of the rare 
earths are metals that form earthy oxides 
and occur m a few mmerals of complex com- 
position, duefly found in Scandmavia*and 
America Orthite, cente, gadohmte, mon- 
adte, and samarskite are among the duef 
Although our knowledge of the rare earths 
IS m some cases imperfect, several of them 
have technical apphcations Thus cerium is 
used in medicine, thorium and cerium m in- 
candescent gas mantles, and yttnum and at- 
comum in Nernst lamp ‘glowers* 

Raritan River, a stream of New jers^, 
formed near Somerville by the junction of a 
n and a s branch, flowmg e to Rantan Bay, 
a western arm of Lower New York Bay, 1 m- 
tween New Jersey and Staten Island The 
dnef aties on its banks are Perth Amboy on 
the n side of its mouth, and New Bruns- 
wick, 15 m above, where there are falls, to 
which it IS navigable At New Brunswig *t 
15 spanned by a stone railroad bridge Tas 
nver is 75 m long 

Rashes, the eruptions of such diseases as 
scarlet fever and measles The term is usum y 
apphed only to those efflorescences whi 
cover a considerable area of skin 
Rashnu, a deity of justice in the Peraan 
religion of Zoroastrianism He and Mithras 
are the judges who deade the fate of the sou 
after death 

Raskob, John J. (1879- )» 

capitahst and pubhc offiaal, was born 1 
Lockport, NY He has been ““"cctcd 
many responsible positions first withffic 
Pont de Nemours Co and then the Gene 
Motors Corporation In 1919 be was a me 
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her of President Wilson’s Industnal Confer- 
ence In 1938 he served as chamnan of the 
Democratic National Committee An active 
opponent of the prohibition laws, he polled 
the Democratic party leaders in 1931 to deter- 
ume then: attitude toward repeal of the Ei^- 
teenth Amendment Despite vigorous opposi- 
tion from Democrats m the south, he swung 
the party to reped and was considered instru- 
mental m obtaimng mdusion of a repeal plank 
m the platform upon which FranLlm P 
Roosevdt was elected President in 1933 
Raskolniki, dissenters, members of non- 
comformist sects whidi have seceded from 
the Russian church 

Rasmussen, Knud (Johann Victor) 
(1879-1933), Danish Arctic explorer, bom at 
Jakobshavn, Greenland, the son of a mission- 
ary and his Eskimo wife After an excursion 
to Lapland (1901) he joined M^’hus Ench- 
sen% North Greenland expedition as ethnog- 
rapher (1903-04) Three more Grccxiland ex- 
peditions (1905-10) were followed by the 
first expedition to ^ulc (1913-13) , where he 
otablished the Eap York station, discovered 
Peary records deposited in 1893 and dis- 
proved the existence of the Peaiy Channd 
^together he led five expeditions to Thule 
as numerous books indude Eskimo Folk 
^ales, Across Arctic America and Reports 
^ n”* Thule Expedition (1938-30) 
Raspberry. A bramble friut extensively 
grown m home gardens throughout all tem- 
perate repons The black raspberry, R occi- 
aentahz, is of commercial importance as it is 
easily grown, is more productive, and the 
r^t stands shipping better than the red va- 
enes, R stngosus Rasphernes do best on 
eep, moist, loamy sod, and promptly respond 
w neavy ferfdiang noth weU rotted bam- 
The black raspberry is propa- 

latp growing canes 

jam in fte summer The fruit of the rasp- 
IS borne upon the short frmt stalk pro- 
^ rom the wood of the previous sea- 
fruit After the canes have borne 

leavini'^ therefore, they dioidd be removed, 

ST «P 

are varieties of the blacks 

one Ohio, and Kansas Cuthbert is 
one of the best of the red varieties 

Efimovich (1873- 
mTSEsSrn He was bom 

fiissolute wlv ^ 

of RasDiiim ^ ™ sobriquet 

Rasputin, meaning hcentious, or profli^te 


His magnetic powers secured him a follow- 
ing even in Court arcles, where he was mtio- 
duced to the imperial family (1907), over 
whom he cxcrased a maleficent influence 
The restoration to health of the young crown 
prince Alexis was attnbuted to his interven- 
tion Stones of his infamous conduct scan- 
dahzcd all Petrograd, and attempts were 
made to take his life Finally he was en- 
ticed to the palace of Prince YussupoS (Dec 
39, i 9 z!^)i where he was poisoned and shot 
See YussupoS’s Rasputin. (X937), M V 
Rodaanko’s Reign of Rasputin (1927) , Renfi 
Pulop-Miller's Rasputin, the Holy Devil 

(19*8) 

Rastatt, tn, Baden, Germany Pnnapal 
industries are manufacture of lace and cigars 
The palace is built on the model of that at 
Versiullcs 

Rat, the largest spcacs of the rodent genus 
Mus, the smaller members of which are 
known as mice 

Ratchet and Pawl. The ratdiet is usually 
a toothed wheel, into which the pawl, a sort 
of lever with a tooth, engages^ and idlows 
forward but prevents backward mobon It 
IS used u> capstans and hoisting machinery 
for safetj 



Ratchet and Pawl 

Ratheaau, Walter (1867-1923), German 
statesman, bom m Berhn Has offifip u t or- 
ganizabon at the outbreak of World War I 
enabled Germany to hold out with raw mate- 
nab Foreign Minister in 192a, at the 
Conference he secured a dimmubon of the re- 
parafaons payment of 1932, and at the Genoa 
conference concluded the treaty with Russia 
He was assassmated at Berhn by Erwm Kem 
a naval lieutenant, and Lt Hermann Fischer', 

of the army The assassms committed smade 

a month later as their capture became im- 
mment, but in 1933 offiaals of the Nabonal 
Soaahst Government dedicated a tablet to 
their memory as “martyrs ” 

Rathenow, tn , prov Brandenburg, Prus- 
sia The pnnapal mdustry is the manufacture 
of spectacles and tdescopes, p 27,565 
^tibor, tn, prov Sdesia-Prusaa, has 
railway worktops and manufactones of 
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paper, glass, iron and steel, chemicals, and 
furmture, p 41,210 

Rating. The ratmg of an enlisted man in 
the navy is the giade or position held by 
him in the service The rating of every en- 
listed man is made, primarily, by the com- 
mandmg officer of the ^ip to which he is 
attached and is revocable by that officer 

Rationalism. In theology, a system by 
whidi religious opinions are deduced from 
reason The term is used loosely and popu- 
larly in Great Bntain and America, but m 
Germany technically and exactly, being ap- 
plied to a theological school which flourished 
in the late i8th and early xgth centunes, and 
which came in as a sort of mediator between 
supernaturalism and naturahsm or deism 
Rationalism, in the modern Enghsh accepta- 
tion of the term, is intdlectually the opposite 
of irrationality, and denotes thinking that 
aims at the proof of propositions by reason- 
ing alone, or as httle influenced as possible 
by emotion 

In philosophy, rationahsm has two wdl- 
marked meanmgs In epistemology it means 
the type of philosophy which makes reason 
the chief source of knowledge Empinasm, 
on the contrary, holds that all knowledge is 
generated by experience The modern philos- 
ophy of sud thinkers as Descartes, Spinoza, 
and Leibnitz was strongly rationahstic, 
while the Bntish thmkers Locke, Berkel^r, 
and Hume were empiricist m tendency, Hume 
m particular being an extreme representative 
of empiricism 

In ethics, rationahsm is used as an anti- 
thesis to hedonism, and then means an ethical 
theory which recogmzes in reason the only 
source of moral truth, and which therefore 
tends to deprecate pleasure and feeling gen- 
erally as mcapable of yieldmg any objective 
moral pnnaples, and as apt to interfere with 
the purity of moral motives and action 

Rationing is the equal allocation of com- 
modities of which there is or may be a war- 
time shortage It was begun in the U S in 
1942, its control bemg made a function of the 
Office of Price Administration 

Rations A ration is the allowance for the 
daily subsistence of one person in the armed 
forces In the U S army rations are known as 
garrison, field, travel, and emergency rations 
The garrison ration is issued to troops m gar- 
nsons or permanent camps, the field ration to 
troops in active campaign, the travel ration to 
troops travelhng otherwise than by march- 
ing, or when they are separated from cooking 
facilities, and the emergency ration to troops 


in active campaign for use on emergent occa- 
sions. 

Ratisbon (Ger Regensburg), tn , Bavaria, 
prov Upper Palatmate, on r bk of Danube. 
The town is exceptionally rich in medieval 
remains and works of art It manufactures 
tobacco, machinery, penals, and soap Six 
m below the town, above the Danube, stands 
the Walhalla, or hall of fame for distin- 
guished Germans The town was founded 
by Tibenus It was the capital of the East- 
ern Franks m the 9th century Near the 
cathedral is the hall in which the German 
Diets held their meetings from 1645 to 1806. 
Numerous ecclesiastical councils have been 
held here, the biriiopric was founded in 642, 
P 76,948 

Ratlam, duef tn , Ratlam state. Central 
India, 6s m n w of Indore Center of opium 
and grain trade in Malwa, p of State 85489 

Rattlesnake {Crotaltts), a genus of pois- 
onous snakes confined to the New World 
Tbe rattlesnakes bdong to the pit-vipers 
(Crotahnae), a group of vipenne serpents 
characterized by the presence of a deep sen- 



Rattlesnake 


soiy pit between the eye and the nostnlat 
each side, but their speaal pecuhanty is the 
rattle, or appendage of the tail This con- 
rists of a senes of hollow homy rmgs, or 
‘bells,’ loosdy jomed together, so that thQ' 
are freely movable, and produce, whm 
shaken, a loud ratthng noise The extrewty 
of the mttle is a bufton-like structure, whi 
15 really ‘the homy tip of the tail Ibe use 
of the rattle has been much discussed, tne 
usual explanation is that the sound is of serv- 
ice in warmng off enemies, but it scenu 
more hkdy that it is used as a caU dunng 
the breeding season . 

The common rattlesnake (C dunsnuh 
found m the Eastern Umted States froni v " 
mont to Honda, and westward to the 
Plains, vanes in color from yellow to 
ohve, or blade, 'and is marked wim vt 
wavy bands of dark brown or black -t - 
about four ft long and an inch and a a 
in diameter, and hves preferably on mou 
tain ledges and in other rocky places, Jarg 
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numbers gathering together in what is known 
as a Rattlesnake den The Diamond Rattle- 
snake (C adammteus) of the Southern States 
IS a larger and heavier species, olive green 
m color, with darker diamond-shaped mark- 
ings It attains a length of six to eight ft and 
15 extremely poisonous The Prairie ‘Rattle- 
snake (C cottfluentits) is greenish yellow, 
marked with large round blotches of brown 
It IS about four ft long, vicious when wild, 
but lazy and good-natured in captivity 

Rauschenbusch, Walter (1861-1918); 
American theologian and wnter, was bom m 
Rochester, N Y He spent some ten years 
in religious work among the German immi- 
grants in New York City, and in 1902 be- 
came professor of Church history in Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary His published 
works include Das Lcben Jesti (189$) , Chm- 
tiamty and the Social Crisis (1907) , A The- 
ology for the Social Gospel (1917) 

Ravel, Maurice (1875-1938), impression- 
istic composer, most outstanding figure in 
contemporary French music, was born in Ci- 
, bourne, Basses-Pyrdndes, and studied at the 
Pans Conservatory, piano under de Beriot, 
composition with Faurd Ravel’s work is 
marked by several notable traits that have 
made acceptance of his unique style some- 
what difficult, though he is ranked by many 
cntics second only to Debussy A rare deli- 
cacy, a refinement at times almost too mtel- 
iectual, a fiair for the unexpected harmomc 
'turn, restnetion of subjects chosen for mu- 
sical development, and an emotional reserve 
that IS hard to pierce have made his works 
difficult to grasp at once, but these very qual- 
ities have given him a high place among the 
modems Among his works are, for orches- 
tra, Schihirazade, Rapsodie Espag^ole, Bo- 
lero, the ballet Dapbms and Chlol, and for 
piano, Pavane pour nne Infante Dlfunte and 
Jeux D’eatt 

Ravelin See Fortification 
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Raven (Corvus corax), a large member of 
the crow family, widdy distributed over 
the northern parts of both hemispheres 


Rayleigh 

Ravenna, province, Italy, lying between 
the Adnatic Sea and Bologna 
Ravenna, aty, Italy, capital of the prov- 
ince of Ravenna It has many points of in- 
terest and m the history of early (Sinstian 
art stands second only to Rome Of speaal 
interest are the Baptistery of the Orthodox 
or San Giovanm, Dante’s tomb, and the 
Academy of Fine Arts The principal trade is 
in wine, silks, mu^cal instruments, glass, 
soap, and starch Ravenna is one of the most 
anaent towns in Italy The Umbrians and 
Etruscans settled here on the invasion of 
Italy by the Celts Augustus made it the 
headquarters of his Adnatic fleet, and under 
succeeding emperors it became one of the 
chief aties of Italy It remained subject to 
the papal see from 1509 to 1797, was subject 
to France from 1797 to 1814, when it was 
restored to papal dommion Since 1859 it has 
formed part of the kingdom of Italy, p 
I 78.997 

! Ravenseroft, Thomas (i592’‘i84o).En8’ 

{ hsh musical composer, was the author of 
Meltsmata (x6zi), and of a collection of 
psalm-tunes for four voices, The Whole Booh 
of Psalms (1621) by various composers ' 
Some of the tunes, such as St Davids, Can- 
terbury, Bangor, and many others, are by 
Ravenseroft him^f 

Rawalpindi, aty and cantonment, India, 
m the Rawalpmdi distnct, Punjab, one of 
the largest mihtary stations in India, p 
101,142 

Rawitsch, or Rawiez, town, Poland Prior 
to World War I the town belonged to Ger- 
many, p 11,827 

Rawlins, John Aaron (183J-69), Amen- 
can soldier, remained with Grant throughout 
the war, becoming chief of staff When Grant 
became President, he appomted him secretary 
of war, but Rawlins died September of the 
same year 

Rawlinson, Sir Henry Creswicke (i8to- 
9S), English soldier, scholar, and diplomatist, 
assisted m the organization of the Persian 
army (1833-9), spending his leisure in cunei- 
form research He was made consul at Bag- 
dad in 1844 , t, 

Ray, a general name for the dasmob^® 
fishes belonging to the order Selachu They 
have a flattened body and large fleshy P®" 
toral fins ^ . 

Rayleigh, John William Strutt, Tin® 
Baron (1842-1919), Bntiidi physicist, in 7 
went as professor of natural philosophy ® 
the Royal Institute, where he remained un 
1905 On the recommendation of the u. & 
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itional Acadcin> of Science^, of \«1tich I^nl 
i\lcigh a as a member, be was awarded the 
imard medal b\ Columbn Coltcgc, m 1695. 
ir meritorious scr\tcc to science ’ In Decem- 
X 1904, be wa<s awarded the Nobel pnre 
rphjsics 

Raymond, Andrew Van Vranken (i8S4> 
118), American clenrx min and educator, was 
wn in Vissdicr’s Ferrx, N Y, and was 
I'lor of Reformed and Prcsbjtcrian 
lurches in New Jcr«c\ ind New York from 
>78 until 1S94 He was president of Union 
ollege from 1804 lo J907« and pistor of the 
irst Pre<b}tenin Church, Buffalo, from 
)07 to 1918 

Raymond, Henry Jarvu (1820-69), Am- 
ican journihsi and politician, became an 
distant editor under Grecles when the latter 
lunded the Tnhmf In 1851 he founded the 
Ice York Tmes as a stroni* anti-sh\cr\ or- 
m In 1854 he served in the State a<scmbh 
nd was elected heutenant-Bovernor of the 
^ member and a leadinR spjnt 
J the first national convention of the new 
wcpubhcan partv, and drafted the note 
■orthy Address io the People 
Raymond, John Howard (1814-78), Am- 
ncan eduator, was bom in New York Otv, 
ccamc professor of belles-lettres in Roches, 
w universit}, and in 1836 orimnircd the 
srooM>n Collcpiate and Pol) technic Insti- 
** o « oi^anizcr and president of Vas- 
ar College from 1865 until his death 
Rayanind, Rossiter Worthington (1840- 
f "“"can mining engineer, was pres- 
oe nt of the Amencan Institute of Mining 
and Its sccretar)' (1884- 
1 V ® “mmissioncr to the intcrna- 

7ork ^**^3^* New 

ivavsfo?® commissioner of electrical sub- 
for Brooklyn (1885-8) 

* J>i«ca«e, or Symmetrical 
^ **“"8 first desenb- 

symmetrical, af- 

up the arms or legs 
by S Sif ®“‘=‘«>ra8cd in the first instance 
stable *“=‘*"8 on an un- 

frequently found 
system diseases of the nervous 

16081^^91*1,1®*^ (1850-2912), American 
“*8 as Stftti. ™ Baltimore After serv- 
^te senior (1878-80) and 

of j ^ iras attomqr-gcncral 
' “ 1899-1903, and as counsel for 


Rear Admiral Schley won a high reputation 
for his knowledge of admiralty law From 
1903 until his death he w'as United States 
Senator 

Rayon, a s\nthctic fibre and the fabric 
woven from it After the curtaiiment of silk 
supp1ic>> from Japan (Julv, 1941), ravon be- 
came the tcMiIc fibre of the day See p 40C7 

Razorbill ( lica fordo), a marine bird of 
the auk familv , found along tin North Atlan- 
tic coasts throughout the year 

Razors, sharp instruments u<cd to remove 
hair from the face or other parts of the bodv , 
in u<c since carlv in the world’s bistorv , as is 
cvidennd bv wall paintings of anoent Ugvpt 
The rarors of lh.it time were probahlv mafic 
of bronn* Toikiv razor blades arc made of 
fine crucible steel 

Razorshell, or Razorelam ISolen), a ge- 
nus of bivalve mollusks, whose members 
burrow in sand, and arc widch distributed 
throughout the world, being absent on!) from 
Arctic seas 

Ren, Samuel (1855*1929), Amcnc.an rail- 
road man, was born in Hollidavsburg, Pa 
He was in charge of the construction of the 
New York tunnel extension and station of 
the Penns) Kama Railro.ad in New York Citv 
In 1913 he bcc.amc president of the Pennsyl- 
vania system 

Rend, Georpe ( 1733-98), American pa- 
triot, signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, was horn m Cecil co , Md He was 
vacc-prcsidcnt and for a lime acling-prcadcnt 
of Dclaw'arc, was one of the commissioners 
chosen to settle the boundary dispute be- 
tween New York and Massachusetts, was a 
United States senator during 2789-93, and 
was chicf-justicc of Delaware from 1703 un- 
til his death 

Read, Nathan (2759-2849), Amencan in 
vcnlor, in 1788 began espenments with steam 
engines with a view to adapting them to the 
propulsion of boats and carnages He inven- 
ted a successful multitubular boiler m 1789 
Read, Opie Pereival (2852-1939), Amen- 
can author, was born in NashvilJc, Tenn He 
received a public school education and in 
2878 became editor of the Arkansas Gazette 
In 1883 he established the Arkansato Travel- 
ler, a humorous sheet that for ten years was 
widely quoted After 1891 he was engaged in 
literary work in Chicago His pubheaUons in- 
clude A Kentucky Colonel (1898) , A Yan- 
kee Ji omlbe West (1899) , The Wives of the 
Prophet (1900), The Starbucks (1902), An 
Amencan m New Forfe (1905), Tom and 
the Squatter's Son (1910) , The New Mr 
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Howeison (1914) , Gold Gauze Veil (1927) 
Reade, Charles (1814-84), English novd- 
ist and playwright, studied at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, settled in London and spent most of 
his hfe in that city, though frequently travd- 
ing abroad His first hterary work, m whidi 
he collaborated with Tom Taylor, was Masks 
and Faces (1852), which he later turned into 
the novel Peg Woffi 7 tgton His masterpiece. 
The Cloister and the Hearth, an histoncal 
romance of the fifteenth century, dealing viv- 
idly and bnlhantly with European hfe and 
manners of that period, was produced m 



Charles Reade 


(86z Other noteworthy works are Art, a one- 
ict play which still flourishes as Nance Old- 
Add, It ts Never Too Late to Mend (1856), 
a realistic exposure of jail abuses Li England 
and Australia, Hard Cash (1863), a bold 
handhng of problems concemmg insane asy- 
lums, Griffith Gaunt (1866}, later drama- 
tized as Jealousy, and Foul Play (i86g), 
written in collaboration with Dion Bouacault 
and also dramatized He also wrote books of 
less value but containing many striking pas- 
sages 

Reading, aty, Pennsylvania Because of 
its location within a few miles of one of the 
world’s largest coal deposits, and its accessi- 
bility to the seaboard, Reading is an import- 
ant industrial center Industnes include 
hosiery, door knobs, fabnes, steel castmgs, 
children’s shoes, menthol cough drops, silk 
underwear, bncks, goggles, stone^ and lime- 
stone quarnes Albnght College and the en- 
gineenng department of the Pennsylvania 
State College are situated here, p 110,568 I 


Reading was laid out m 1748 by Thomas and 
Richard Penn, and was named for Reading, 
England, the home of their father, William 
Penn 

Reading, municipal, parhamentary, and 
CO borough, cap of Berk^ire, England The 
splendid Benedictine abbey, founded in izsi 
by Henry i , who was buried here, is repre- 
sented by considerable ruins and a fine gate- 
way, restored m 1861, and surrounded by 
public gardens The umversity extension col- 
lege, affiliated with Oxford,' was opened in 
1892 Cloth makmg was iormerly the staple 
industry The town is now a market for ag- 
ricultural produce, and has important indus- 
tnal cstabhshments mcluding biscuit works, 
seed warehouses, iron foundries, engine 
works, malt works, and breweries, p 97>i53 ' 

Reading, Viscount Erleigh Rufus Dan- 
iel Isaacs, First Earl of (1860-1935), Englidi 
junst and pubhc offiaal, of Jewish extraction, 
was born in London He was elected to the 
House of Commons in 1904, became Sohator 
General in 1910, and Attorney-General in the 
same year In 1913 he became Lord Chief 
Justice of England He was the head of the 
Anglo-French Commission to the United 
States in 1915 to arrange for a Government 
loan to the Allies, and early in 1918 wa<; ap- 
pointed British High Commissioner and spe- 
cial Ambassador to the United States In 
January, 1921, he was appointed Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, servmg until 
1926 Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
in first National Government, 1931 

Readjusters, or Refunders, a political 
faction in Virgmia which worked for the re- 
pudiation of the State debt between 1878 and 
1885 . 

Reagan, John Henninger (i 8 i 8 -i 90 SJ> 
during the last months of the Confeder^ 
acted as secretary of the treasury Captured 
with President Davis m i 865 » he was ron- 
fined at Fort Warren in Boston Harbori 
where, foreseeing the radical legislation tha 
was to come, he wrote his famous ‘Fort 
ren’ letter advising the Texans to foresta 
such legislation by confemng upon the negro 
certain civil rights This brought him for ® 
time mto disfavor From 18751 however, c 
was sent continuoudy to the House 0* 
resentatives until 1887, when he was electea 
to the Senate In his congressional career c 
was distinguished for his business ability, t ^ 
‘Reagan Interstate Commerce Bill’ still form 
mg the basis of such legislation 

Real, in civil law, sigmfies ‘of or rdating 0 
property movable or immovable ’ 
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Rea 1 > a stnill Spini«ih «iKcr coin or moncv 
of account, current m <c\cral Sjnni«h-spcak- 
injt countries, wtih a \aluc, \ar>ini; \Mlh ex- 1 
change, of about A\c cents 
Realism in plilasopUv is diimctncallv op- 
posed to Nominalism as invoUinc the belief 
that genus and species arc renf Uiincs, exi«tine 
independentb of our conceptions In art and 
htcraturc the word Rcali«m or Naturalism t« 
emplo>cd to describe a method of represen- 
tation aiitliout ideahration 
Reality. Psj cbologicalh , real objects arc 
distincuisbed from illusions, hallucinations, 
and the like I opcall\ , an aAirmatinn of rc- 
abty u distinguished from an nfiirmation of 
mere possibility and from one of complete 
necessity The judgment of possibililv ex- 
presses mcrcU the fact that the thine \\lio<c 
possibility IS alleged is not inconsictint V'lth 
knonn conditions The judgment of ncccs- 
sit\ affirms the dependence of the thing 
Vthose nccc«sitv is alleged upon conditions 
Metaphysically rcalitx i« opposed to nppear- 
*ncc, and then cignifiis the inner being or 
ultimate truth of things as contrasted with 
the more supcrfiaal charactenstics 
Real Property, m Cnclish and Amtncan 
law, signifies rights m land, and other ‘real’ 
nght, (sec Rtai) whicli arc inheritable It 
includes 'incorporeal henditamenls,* such as 
hereditary titles of honor, and is in gincr.d a 
tival class to that included In ptrsonal prop- 


Ream, a quantity of paper, consisting o 
so quires of 24 sheets each, or jSo «hcctj 
w wntmg paper, (a) 473 or 500 sheets 0 

paper, (3) 31 Vt quires, or 51 
sn^, of printing paper 

earner, a hand tool used to enlarge a hoi 

m a metal place 

Reagng of gram was formerly done wit 
hae j ™ countries where agncultut 
^TOched an advanced stale it is now in 
performed by mc.ms of Ih 
Mcr«™ , " *‘®rvcstcr In 1831 Cyrus P 
dune reaper This ma 

ca p. f , production of wheal pi 

more than one-half of th 
dustnea for manufactunng w 

uSSt , Ohio aU 

harvi^B- ^ ™®rc highly dcvclopc 

eouibincd^ ®achmc of the present day is th 
hoRt thrcdier, operate 

noe'^n? before they ai 

" '’lus stronger and better prodm 


Renr Gunrd, a detachment of troops that 
protects the rexr of an arms on the march It 
does all in its power to hinder the pursuit by 
defending all positions, and c.xusmg the cn- 
cm\ to dcplnv; hv destroying bridges, roads, 
and boats, blockading defiles deepening 
fords, remoxing transportation, destroying 
crops, etc 

Renaen, a term u«cd with many different 
•hides of mrimng \Vc oppo«c reason, broad- 
ly, as the human faculty to the mere sense 
and instinct of the animal mind ; and in de- 
fining this opposition more clo«c1y, the term 
reason is often spccialh used in reference to 
min’s ability to form general ideas, and so 
transcend the immediate sense cxpcricnrr of 
the moment With the older nngli«li philo- 
sophicil wnters, such as Locke and Hume, it 
meant reasoning, as opposed to direct per- 
ception and fi cling With Kant the term pure 
reason is specially employed to denote the a 
pnou principles that arc inherent in the ra- 
tional faculty as contrasted with mere gener- 
.alirations of cmpinc.al fact In ethics, reason 
IS opjioscd ns the governing and directive 
facults to the promptings of impulse, pas- 
sion. and desire In thcologx , reason has been 
opposed to revelation as a higher truth not 
.ittainahle by the human mind for itself, and 
to faith, as the higher or spiritual faculty by 
which such truth is received 

Rebec, an obsolete form of stringed in«tru- 
miml, popular throughout Europe during the 
Middle Ages It was the precursor of the 
viol. 



Rebellion is deliberate organized resistance 
by force and arms to the laws or operations 
of a government by those who owe it obedi- 
ence It may afterward, if it succeeds in its 
aims, come to be called a Revolution 
Rebus, an enigmatical representation of a 
name or thing by using pictorial devices for 
letters, syllables, or parts of words The 
term probably onginatcs from the device 
speaking to the beholder non verbis sed rebus 
Rebus, in heraldry See Annes Parlantes 
Recall. The Recall of an Officer is an elec- 
tion process by which his constituents at- 
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tempt to retire him before his term k- 
pires A specified number of them — ^usually 
not less than one-fourth — sign a petition for 
a recall election, and present it to a clerk or 
secretary of state, who immediately issues an 
election notice The petitioners present the 
name of some person whom thc^ ask the 
officer’s constituents to choose as his succes- 
sor Other bodies of petitioners may present 
other names The officer sought to be re- 
called IS himself a candidate, unless he de- 
clines If he gets more votes than any of his 
competitors, he stands vindicated and retains 
his office Thirty or forty aties have used 
the recall against their executives and coun- 
cilmen Los Angeles, Seattle, Tacoma, and 
Wichita afford the most promment cases 

Reeamier, Madame (nee Jeanne Fran- 
seise Julie Adelaide ^Bernard) (1777- 
1849), French pohtical and soaal leader, was 
bom m Lyons She grew up a girl of re- 
markable grace and beauty, and at fifteen 
was marned to M Jacques Rdcamier, a ndi | 
banker about thnee her own age Her salon j 
was soon filled with the bnghtest wits ofj 
the literary and pohtical circles of the day 
For Madame de Stael she had a warm affec- 
tion that survived the exile required by the 
jealousy of Napoleon Soon after this her hus- 
band was completely ruined, and Madame 
Reeamier visited Madame de Stael at Coppet 
in Switzerland (x8o6) Here she met Frmce 
August of Prussia, who alone of all her num- 
erous admirers is supposed to have touched 
her heart Indeed, a marriage was arranged, 
provided M Reeamier would consent to a 
ffivorce The good man did not refuse, but his 
kindness was too much for the generous heart 
of Madame Reeamier, who declared she 
could not leave him in his adversity The 
distinguished friend of her later years was 
M de Chateaubriand She wrote charming 
Souvenirs et Correspondence (1559) 

Recapitulation, in embryology, or Von 
Baer’s Law, a biological doctnne which ex- 
presses the view that the development of the 
mdividual is a repetition m brief of the his- 
tory of the race 

Receipt is a formal acknowledgment in 
wnting of the payment or dehvery of money 
or goods, granted by the party receiving the 
same 

Receiver, a person or corporation appoint- 
ed by a court to take possession of property 
whidi is mvolved in litigation, either as the 
subject matter or madentally, and to pre- 


serve, manage, and dispose of it for the bene- 
fit of those entitled thereto The most fre- 
quent cases m which receivers are appointed 
are (i) where members of a co-pa^ersbip 
disagree 'and a dissolution is necessary, (2) 
where the stockholders of a corporation dis- 
agree, or where the majority are wasting its 
assets or otherwise abusmg their power, (3) 
where a hen on property is being foreclosed, 
and justice requires that the accruing rents 
and profits shall be apphed on the mdebted- 
ness thus secured 

Receiving Stolen Goods, the offence of 
accepting possession of stolen goods, with the 
dishonest mtention of depnving the rightful 
owner of his property In most of the Uni- 
ted States it is a felony, classed under the 
head of larceny, and punishable with aboit 
the same degree of seventy 
Recent, or Post-Glacial, a geological 
epoch which extends from the dose of the 
Ice Age (or Pleistocene) to the present day 
It IS also called the Human, as the imple- 
ments and weapons of man are its most diw- 
acteriktic and important fossils It is now in- 
duded by many geologists m the Pleistocene 
epoch The prmapal sources of our knowl- 
edge of the epoch are the peat bogs, whidi 
have accumulated m swamps, the calcareous 
formations and red earth of caves, the silt cf 
fresh-water lakes, the gravel terraces of east- 
mg nvers, and the finer alluvial deposits, 
such as bnck earth and sand 
Rechabites, Independent Order of. A 
beneficial and fraternal order founded in 
England in 1835 and m the United States in 
1842, for the purpose of encouragmg total 
abstinence through moral suasion 
Recidivist, an habitual crumnal, one who 
is apparently mcapable of reformation, ana 
who makes enme a profession 

Recife, or Pernambuco, aty, capital of 
the state of Pernambuco, Brazd The aty, 
called the ‘Venice of Amenca,* is located at 
the mouths of the River Bebenbe and Capa- 
benbe, and occupies the island of Antonio 
Vaz, lymg between them and the two 
shores of both nvers, the three parts of 
aty bemg connected by several artistic 
bndges It is the nearest South Ammcan 
port to Europe Recife’s eqjort trwe b 
largely m sugar, cotton, and alcohol Reci e 
was founded m 1526 by the Portuguese tn 
1630 the whole coast was seized by tne 
Dutch Following the separation of Bra 
from Spam, the Portuguese, who had retireo 
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to the intenor, began an irregular rrar upon 
the Dutdi settlers, and after tnche >eats ex 
peDed fiiem, p 47tfioo 
Reciprocal, in mathematics, is the quoti 
lent obtamed by dividmg umt\ by a numbe . 
The product of a quantity and its rcaprn- 
cd IS thus umty, and the rcaprocal of a 
irattoon^ obimned by musm.- 

tor and denominator 

Reciprocating Motion, motion to and 
fro m a straight line, like that of the piston 
of a steam-engme 

Reciprocity, m economic history, mutual 
concessums between nations b) which tar- 
iff rates or commercial disaimmations are 
lonered, abohdied, or abandoned 
Recitatm, a species of music— frequentlx 
written without kej signature— mudi used 
in the detiamatory passages which consbtute 
an important feature in oratonos and op- 
eras 


Reclamation, U« S. Bureau of, a bureau 
of the Department of the Ihtciior at Wash- 
mgton, organized m Jul>, 1902, under the 
Redamation Act of June 17, 190a It is en- 
gaged m the imestigation, construction, and 
operation of irrigation projects m and and 
senu-and States of the far West, and in the 
estabhdunent of settlers thcFcon Among its 
Injects IS Boulder Dam on the Colorado 
Under piesentjaws, soldiers and sailors of all 
haie a preference nght of 90 dajs to 
enter the pubhc land farm umt The Bureau’s 
hbiary contains desenphons of all projects 
^oofemation of Land, the process of 
®»Lmg land suitable for agnculture by im- 
getion or drainage Among the most notable 
euuexements m reclamation are the great 
'rorks Constructed bj the United States gov- 
^ent to put water upon the and pubhc 
f® m fte West Holland, fa> its extensive 
nSS sea-waHs, furnishes a 

M of land reclamation In 

918 a bill was passed by the Dutch Parlia- 
ttt for redaiming a part of the Zuider Zee 
budding a dx ke across the northern part 

3C x«^® ^ ^ of some 

CossEavAtios Movemest, 

8*'®“ to men and 
who, m medisxal times, left the 

PbUon *** contem- 

of the pracmeu 

'Pho minxes httle 


Recognizance, a bond or obligation enter- 
ed mto before a court of record and made a 
part of the record 

Recoil, the backward movemmit of a gun 
on bemg discharged 

Reconnaissance, a military* term to de- 
note information as to the theater of opera- 
tiansr- the stceogtlL, pasitmii, morale^ etc ^ of 
the different dixnsions of the enemy in the 
field— obtained by troops or individuals after 
the outbreak of hostilities 

Reconstruction, a term used in United 
States history to describe the process by 
which and the period m which the 'states’ 
that seceded in 1S60 and zS6x wrerc brought 
back into the Union The collapse of the 
I Confcdcrao* found the victorious North 
without a settled plan for dealing with the 
I seceded ‘states’ Since fundamental Consti- 
tutional lawrs had not been proxidcd for 
sudi a contingent there xxcre numerous con- 
flictmg plans The legal problems related 
jmamly to the status (z) of the Southern 
‘state’ organizations, (2) of the Southern 
people, and (3) of the negroes Were the ne- 
groes citizens or wards? Should the ‘state’ 
or the federal gox emment fix the status of the 
cv-slaxt!? Was the ‘Umon as it was' to be 
restored, or had a new and more perfect 
one been cvolxed from the war struggle? On 
Dec 8, 1863, Lmcoln by proclamation an- 
nounced that he would recognize, so far as 
the executix*e could do so, any ‘state’ reor- 
ganized by as many as ten per cent of the 
number of x'oters m i860 w'bo should ask for 
pardon and take the oath of allegiance to the 
Umted States Congress, how’ever, opposed 
the President’s work by refusmg in 1864 to 
receive 'senators from Arkansas, and by pass- 
mg in July, 1S64, the Wade-Davis bill which 
contamed an assertion of the nght of Con- 
gress to undertake the work of reconstruc- 
tion President Johnson began the work of 
restonng the seceded 'states’ to the Umon 

As directed by the President, after the con- 
ventions had planned new ‘state* govmn- 
ments, elections were held under the new con- 
stitutions, the lemdatures met, and, with the 
exception of Misissippi, ratifi^ tl; proposed 
Thirteenth Amendment abo lishing slavery 
Senators and representatix’es were chosen, 
and then the officials of the provisional gov- 
ernment gave place to those elected by the 
people This was done m all the ‘states’ ex- 
cept Texas before the dose of 1865 , and the 
‘restorahon’ was complete if Congress would 
accept It by admitting the Southern sena- 
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tors and representatives Meanwhile, how- 
ever, President Johnson’s pohi^ had aroused 
much opposition Before Congress met in 
December two ‘states,* South Carolina and 
Mississippi, passed ‘Black Codes* to regulate 
the status of the freedom, and not unnatur- 
ally caused friends of the negroes to be- 
lieve that further guarantees must be secured. 
Congress on meeting m December refused to 
admit the Southern senators and representa- 
tives, and appomted a Jomt Committee on 
Reconstruction to examme into and report on 
conditions in the seceded ‘states* After an 
extended investigation this committee brought 
m a report recommending the rejection of the 
Presidents work Many Northern people of 
moderate views hesitated before rejectmg the 
work of the President and reducing the South 
to a terntorial condition With regrettable 
^ortsightedness the other reconstructed leg- 
islatures, in the winter of 1865-66, followed 
the example of Mississippi and passed ‘Black 
Codes * Equally effective as campaign argu- 
ments in mfluencmg Northern pubhc opmion 
were frequent outrages upon the blacks 
The Congressional campaign of x866, with 
reconstruction as the mam issue, was most 
exating In Jan , 1867, by a bill passed 
over the President’s veto, negro suffrage was 
mitiated m the terntones and in the District 
of Columbia On March 2, by the Tenure of 
OfSce Bill, likewise passed over the Presi- 
dent’s veto, Congress limited the power of 
the President m the matter of the dismissal 
of officeholders and left him only the power 
of suspension On the same day the first 
great Reconstruction Act was passed, and was 
quickly supplemented by the acts of March 
23 and July 19, passed by the Fortieth Con- 
gress The late Confederate states, except 
Tennessee, were divided into five military du- 
tricts, eadi under a general officer; a new 
electorate was to be enrolled without regard 
to color, but the upper classes of the whites 
were to be disfrancksed Delegates were then 
to be elected in each ‘state’ to a constitutional 
convention, which must frame a constitution 
in harmony with the Reconstruction Acts; 
and these constitutions were then to be sent 
to Congress for approval The army was put 
in charge of the electoral madiincry After 
the new' legislatures had ratified the proposed 
Fourteenth Amendment seven ‘States’ were m 
June, z86S, admitted to representation ui 
Congress The other ‘States’ were not re- 
admitted until 1870, the ratification of the 
proposed Fifteenth Amendment bemg made 


a condition Meanwhile, m order to get nd 
of the President’s opposition, several unsuc- 
cessful attempts had been made m 1866-7 to 
impeach him When it seemed probable that 
the Supreme Court might rule adversely to 
the constitutionahty of the Reconstruction 
Acts, Congress hastened to abolish the statute 
under which the case was brought This and 
the Repubhean victory in the Presidential 
election of 1868 made safe the Congressional 
plan of reconstruction, and from 1868 to 
1876 It was fully worked out 
Led by a few native whites (‘scalawags’) 
and a few whites from the North (‘carpet- 
baggers’), the negroes for a time controlled 
each ‘State,’ and a vast amount of corruption 
followed Among the white population the 
Ku Klux Elan devdoped mto a strongly or- 
ganized, secret, revolutionary movement 
whidi assisted in intimidahng negro voters In 
some instances these societies no doubt served 
a good purpose, but served still further to 
prejudice the Northern people against the 
South, with the result that governmental in- 
terference continued longer than it would 
otherwise have done Enforcement legisla- 
tion of 1870 and 1871 gave supervision of 
elections to Federal offiaals, who ordinarily 
supported the Radical local leaders The 
whites regamed control and restored more 
orderly government The various scandals 
which mvolved the Washington administra- 
tion resulted in great gains for the Demi> 
crats in 1874, so that by 1875 they controlled 
the lower house of Congress, and rendered 
further reconstruction legislation impossible 
In 187s and 188a the Supreme Court declared 
portions of the Enforcement Acts unconsti- 
tutional, and these acts in their entirety w'crc 
repealed The court has held that the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth amendments can be in- 
voked only against violations by States, no 
by individuals Thus the whites were Ic 
freer to ehminatc or control the negro vote 
Results of reconstruction, however, such M 
the negro’s civil rights and the Southern pu ■ 
lic-school system, which was mainly a pro 
uct of this period, still stand 
Reconstruction, a term used to denote 
social, economic, and political change ' 
ent to and foHowmg on a war period ^ 
problems are the demobilization of the mi 
tary forces, demobihzation of war mdustnes, 
problems of the peace settlement , disbanding 
of emergency instruments of government ■ 
tablishcd under the \iar power, 
of disabled soldiers, replacement of soldi 
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and avihan war workers in industry > dis- 
posal of war stores, cancellation of war con- 
tracts, war-debt ta'tation, re-estabbshmcntof 
ifhtppmg on a commercial basis, deflation of 
the currency, re-estabhsbmcnt of credit on a 
normal foundation, normahzation of the 
supply or source of raw matenals After the 
World War of X914-X9Z9, France was the first 
country to make provision fox the study of 
after-war problems In 19x5 the Ministry of 
the Ihtenor established a department to con- 
sider the needs of the invaded regions Great 
Bntam achieved, even under the handicap of 
wax conditions, a wise, thoroughgoing and 
reasoned program for meeting the conditions 
of the new peace era, beyond the record of 
any of the sister statm, either alhed or en- 
emy The mspiration, and m many cases the 
form of the reconstruction proposals of Ger- 
many, are to be found m the documents of 
the Bntish Ministry of Reconstruction, and 
labor reform the world over acknowledges its i 
debt to the reports and investigations of the 
-same mmistry In the U S important recon- 
struction activities are apportioned to the 
Federal departments of War, Treasury, In- 
terior, Post Office, Agnculture, Commerce, 
Labor, and State, and to various admmistra- 
tive boards The National War Labor Board, 
Food Adnumstiation, Fuel Administration, 
Railroad Administration, and the U S Hous- 
mg Corporation preserved for a time in the 
reconstruction period most of their war activ- 
ities 

Called by the Umted States Chamber of 
Commerce, there assembled at Atlantic City 
on Dec 3-6, xpxS, a Reconstruction Congress 
of American Industry which, at the instance 
of Tohn D Rockefeller, Jr , adopted an in- 
dustrial (xeed to express the general senti- 
ment of American busmess The voice of 
labor on reconstruction is heard m the Re- 
construction Programs of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and of a number of State 
and aty federations Of all these programs 
that of the national body is the most con- 
mtvabve In general the demands of the 
Smte federations of labor were more radical 
^n those of the national body The chief 
Terence is m the amount or degree of na- 
tionahzation of industry demanded The ex- 
of production over consumption was 
valued at over twenty bilhons of dollais in 
1918 as compared with six and one-half bii- 
hons m 1913 ‘The final results of the adop- 
tion of a general pohey of maximum produc- 
tion would be a deaded increase m the pro- 
ductive capaaty of the capitid mvested, a 


great improvement in the relations between 
employer and employed, a saentific standard- 
ization of production based on the reckoned 
demand and supply over long periods of time, 
beyond what the public would have thou^t 
of, as conceivable ’ Investigations wefe set on 
foot to deteimme the extent of profiteering, 
and such other elements m the situation as 
tni ght be susceptible of improvement Educa- 
tion was profoundly mfluenced by the war 
The practical adaptation of vocational meth- 
ods of training to the vital needs of industii 
for skilled direction by trained executives 
and skilled labor, brou^t about an entire 
change of front on the part of organized labor 
towards education It aimed to bnng about 
(1) a general high level of patriotic, intelli- 
gent and competent atizenship, (3) Amen- 
cantzation of the un-Amencan, both native 
and foreign, (3) a complete abohtion of il- 
hteracy, (4) the use of English as the uni- 
versal language, (5) a high degree of phys- 
ical and moral fitness, (6) an adequate and 
effective system of pubhc Question, both na- 
tional and State, as the chief agenqr for the 
accompb^ment of the above ends, (7) a 
readjustment of dementary and secondary 
education so that adequate provision might 
be made for the four great ends of all educa- 
tion— health, atizendnp, occupation, and 
leisure 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
(RFC), a government-owned corporation 
designed to provide emetgenqr finanang 
faahties for financial institutions, to aid in 
financmg agnculture and commerce, and for 
similar purposes The keystone of bis recov- 
ery program, President Hoover recommended 
to Congress the creation 0! the Corporation 
on Jan 4, 1933 He signed the bill, which 
dosely followed bis recommendations, on 
January ax This establidied the Corpora- 
tion, empowered it to issue $sooyooo,ooo of 
capital stock, all to be tdeen by ihs Federal 
Treasury, vested its management m seven 
directors— the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, the 
Farm Loan Commissioner, and four Presi- 
dential appointees (term two years), not 
more than four of fte entire number to be 
of one pohfacal patty The life of the Corp- 
oration was to be years, unless termina- 
ted earher by statute It was authorized to 
make loans to any bank, savings ban^ trust 
company, buildmg and loan assoQation, in- 
surance company, mortgage -loan company, 
credit union, Federal Land Bank, Jomt-Stock 
Land Bank, Federal Litermediate Credit 
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Bank, agricultural credit corporation, life 
stock coiporation, organized under the laws 
of any State or of the United States, includ- 
ing loans on the assets of any dosed banks, 
also with the approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Comm&sion, to railroad companies and 
railroad receivers Loans were to be 'fully 
and adequately secured ’ Espeaally to facili- 
tate its assistance to the smaller banks, the 
Corporation soon created regional commit- 
tees to collaborate with it Popular demand 
grew that the Federal Government should do 
for State and local governments, for indivi- 
dual distress and for unemployment rdief 
what the R F C was doing for the banks 
and railroads Accordmgly altered, and signed 
on July 21, the Emergency Relief act au- 
thorized the Corporation to mcrease its capi- 
tal by $1,800,000,000, its resources thus con- 
sistmg of its onginal $500,000,000 subscnp- 
tion by the government and the receipts from 
sales of debentures that might total 6 3-5 
limes this amount, or $3,300,000,000 Of the 
idditional $1,800,000,000, $300 000,000 was to 
be lent to States, at 3 per cent mterest, for 
immediate urgent relief, with or without sec- 
Unty The act also provided for the removal 
from the Corporation's directorate of the 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Board and 
che Farm Loan Commissioner 
Loans by the Corporation to banks and 
railroads were of great, though of course in- 
calculable, aid in averting bankruptaes and 
receiverships In August, followmg a provi- 
Sion of the Emergency Relief act, the first 
list of borrowers from the Corporation wasj 
made pubhc, and monthly thereafter 2h j 
May, X933, President Roosevelt appomted 
Jesse Holman Jones of Texas as chairman of 
the board of the R F C Under the Roose- 
velt Administration many of the powers of 
the Corporation were curbed, and it became 
the fiscd agent rather than the admuustrator 
for neiv rehef measures, as under the Wa^er 
Act for aid to States, the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, and the National Recovery Act 
See U S HmTORY, Nei\ Deal 
Reconstruction, Surirical. As a result of 
World War I (1914-18), there returned to 
various communities, all over the world, men 
who had receiicd injuries in battle, resulting 
in disabilities which might remain perma- 
nent or be improved by surgical interference 
and subsequent training 
Surgical reconstruction upon soldiers and 
sailors presents few problems differing from 
the same work upon avilians, except that 


the disabilities of the former are due to 
shrapnel and gunshot wounds, and the vast 
majority of their wounds are severely in- 
fected, a condition whuJi frequently mfin- 
ences the surgeon to wait months before at- 
tempting to operate upon the deformed or 
disabled part because of the danger of stirring 
up the old septic condition 
Expenence with the physical treatment in 
distmction to the purely surgical or operative 
treatment of the vast numbers of wounded 
m the World Wars has led to the tcchracal 
subdivision of the subject mto three parts as 
follows (a) Functional Re-education, by 
which is meant not alone the re-training of 
partially mjured muscles and nerves, but the 
heightenmg of function m normal hmbs, as 
where a man whose n^t arm has been shot 
off is trained to use the left arm through a 
much wider range of functions than it was 
formerly accu<»tomed to exerase, (b) Occu- 
pational Therapy, by which the convalescent 
IS given useful emplo3mient with his hands, 
as basket makmg, leather stamping, toy mak- 
hig, plastenne modelhng, etc ; (c) Vocational 
Traimng, which consists m the adaptation of 
the disabled patient to a new trade or voca 
tion, or m his restoration to the trade or vo- 
cation which he ongmally followed 
It is the pohey of the U S Government 
that no member of the mihtary service dis- 
abled m Ime of duty shall be discharged 
from service until he has attained as com- 
plete a recovery as is possible m view 01 
the nature of his disabihty In order to at- 
tam this object certam army hospitals have 
been espeaally designated as rcconstructiOT 
hospitals and have been equipped and^ staffed, 
ather throughout or as to one or more 
wards, for speaal work in cardiovasciuar 
diseases, tuberculosis, neurological and other 
head surgery cases, orthopedics, amputa- 
tion, insane cases, war neurosis (and other 
neurological cases) , blind, deaf, and spcccn- 
defect cases, general mcdiane, genera 
surgery, and other speaalties 

Record, m law,' may be briefly defined^ 
an ofBaal statement or narrative of a puo i 
act or proceeding, e g of a constitutional 0^ 
legislative measure, a judiaal suit or a trans- 
mission of real property ' 

Recorder. In England, a judge of 
court of quarter sessions In the Um 
States the term is applied to judges of cw- 
tain criminal courts and in some States 
the public ofiiaal who has custody of rccc - 
of title and other public records, and at«e** ' 
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angles Its arra is equal to the product of 
the lengths of two adjacent sides 
Rectification, in mathematics, is the 
process of finding a right line equal in length 
to an arc of a curve, or of expressing that 
length It IS effected by integration bctivccn 
limits obtained by curve tracing The length 
of any cur\cd line ma} be found practically 
by running a wheel along it, and noting the 
number of rctolutions, an instrument for do- 
ing this IS called an opisomcter 
Rectification, in astronomy, is the adjust- 
ting of a celestial or terrestrial globe for the 
solution of a given problem 
Rectifying, a process applied to alcohol, 
chloroform, or other volatile liquid, by which 
the last traces of impurities arc rcmoicd by 
distillation 

Rector In the Episcopal Churches of the 
United States all incumbents are called rec- 
tors The title is also sometimes given to 
the head of a college or school 
Rectum, or Anus, is the potential opening 
at the 'lower end of the alimentary tract, 
which normallv closed, save during the 
voiding of excreta, by the involuntary mus- 
cle, the sphincter am (See ^^TESTDrrs, Akai 
Giamis) 

Red, one of the three primary colors (see 
Coiar), appearing at the end of the spec- 
trum opposite the violet end (see Sfcctruu) 
Red pigments arc obtained from the mineral, 
vegetable, and animal kingdoms 
Red Bank, town, Monmouth co. New 
Jersey, at the head of navigation on the 
Shrewsbury River, 27 m sw of New York 
City, with which it has steamboat connec- 
tion. The town IS a popular summer resort 
Manufactures mdude canning factories, gold 
beating works, iron foundry, carnage shops 
dothing, agars, and brushes, p 10,974 
Red-bellied Snake is the name for sev- 
era! vanetics or harmless snakes with red 
ventral surfaces The best known is the 
Storena ocapitomaculata, or Wampum 
Snake, found in the Eastern half of the Uni- 
ted States 

Red Bird, a common name in vanous 
countnes for different birds of conspicuous 
w plumage In the Southern United 
It IS a popular name for the Cardinal 
Bird , in the Northern United States, for the 
Scarlet Tanager 

Redbreast or Robin {Ertlhactts nibe- 

uj* n faimhar European 

bird, alhed to the mmor thrushes, which J& 
everywhere protected on account of its 


to the recording of instruments of title. 

Recorder, the name of an old musical in- 
strument somewhat hkc a flageolet 
Recorder, Siphon, an instrument in- 
vented by Lord Keliin to produce a perma- 
nent record of the \anations of the extreme- 
ly minute currents bx wbicb tbc signals of 
submarine cables arc effected 
Recording Acts Statutes providing for 
the recording m pubhc offices of instruments 
affecting title to property and other docu- 
ments, for the purpose of giving notice of 
their existence and nature to the public In 
all States of the United States there arc stat- 
utes providing for the recording of deeds, 
mortgages, leases, wills, and other mslru- 
ments of title, including releases or satisfac- 
tions of mortgages, and liens, assignments of 
leases and mortgages, etc , also mechanic’s 
hens. Its pendens m actions affecting title to 
property, powers of attorney, and all hens 
affecting real property Chattel mortgages 
and conditional bills of sale may be recorded 
or filed ‘m public offices in most States In 
other words, one who relies upon the puhhc 
records is protected against secret convey- 
ances V 

Record*, Public, any written or printed 
matter containing accounts or memorials of 
acts, transactions, and facts of a public na- 
ture, and preserved for tbc benefit of the 
public All legislative acts, communications 
from the Chief Executive to Congress, or of 
the governor to a legislature, court proceed- 
ings, books and accounts of pubhc oQiaals, 
minutes of proceedmgs of pubhc officers and 
boa^, of legiriaturcs, and of Congress, of- 
weather bureau records, patent 
reimrds, and documents filed or recorded m 
pimhc offices, are public records Judiaal rcc- 
ords are carefully preserved, and all instru- 
cts filed or recorded under the Recording 
ate pubhc records In most of the Umted 
atate^ pubhc records are generally open, to 
by any one under reasonable reg- 
ffiations, regardless of interest, and usually 
of charge Offiaal copies may also he ob- 
ramed on payment of certain fees 

estate Possession of real 

tatate enUUes a person to hold it until be is 

statutory 

proceedmgs’ for ousting tenants, 
rerord^ necessary if a question of tide is 

“ mathematics, is a plane 
*1 adnlateral figure having all its angles right 
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friendly ways and legendary assoaations 
The American robm is a namesake of this 
bttd, but very different, the nearest Ameri- 
can alty of the English redbreast bdng the 
bluebird. 

Red Bug, one of vanous minute red harv- 
est mites in the Southern United States that 
burrow in the human skm, causmg mtense 
irntation. 

Red Cross Societies, national soaeties 
established primarily for the aid of the sick 
and wounded in time of war, recognized 
authorized by the mihtary authorities and en- 
joymg certain privileges and immunities un- 


gestion Ihe Committee of Five issued an in- 
vitation to all the European governments as 
well as to mihtary, medical and philanthropic 
notabihties to attend an mtemational con- 
ference to be held at Geneva on October 26, 
1863 Thirty-six ddegat^, mduding repre- 
sentatives of fourteen nations and six chant- 
able and benevolent soaeties, responded to 
the call, a proposed code of international en- 
actment was discussed, and resolutions were 
adopted The convention was revised m 1906, 
and its terms were extended to naval warfare 
by the Hague Convention (1899) Although 
the convention which made possible the Red 



Red Cross tn Action 
Registering Ekirthquake Refugees 


der the treaty known as the Geneva Conven- 
tion The Red Cross movement may be said 
to have had its origin m the Battle of Sol- 
fenno, m the Itahan War of 1859 It was first 
concaved by Henn Dunant of Geneva, who 
witnessed the battle and who, m Un Souvenir 
de Solfenno, graphically described the suffer- 
ings of the wounded soldiers The Souvenir 
of Solfenno was read throughout the world 
and this suggestion caught the attention of a 
Genevese lawyer, Gustave Moymer Monsieur 
Moynier appomted a committee of five from 
the Soctipe d’UUhti PtibUgue to consider 
plans and methods embodsdng Dunant’s sug- 


Cross movement was necessarily mtema- 
tional, the rehef soaeties themselves are en- 
tirely national and mdependent, each one 
govermng itself and mal^g its own laws, 
and each central committee bdng diarged 
with the direction and responsibihty of the 
I work m its own country At Pans the League 
of Red Cross Soaeties mamtams a permanent 
secretariat, which serves as an mformation 
centre for the Red Cross soaeties of the 
world, and from it publishes monthly a bul- 
letm, The World’s Health 
In 1869 Miss Clara Barton met in Geneva, 
Switzerland, the founders of the Red Cross, 
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who urged that she try, on her return to the 
United States, to secure the adhesion of the 
U S Government to the Treaty, so that an 
American Red Cross soaety might be formed 
In July, of the same year, *The American 
Assoaation of 'the Red Cross,’ with Miss 
Barton as president was incorporated under 
the laws of the District of Columbia In 
June, igoo, the Amencan Assoaation was 
rcmcorporated by Act of Congress as the 
Amencan National Red Cross The old As- 
soaation of the Red Cross was dissolved in 
the autumn of 1904 and a new charter pro- 
viding for a complete change of organization 
was granted by Congress and approved on 
January $, igoj, by President Roosevdt The 
purposes of &e Amencan Red Cross, as de- 
fined by the charter of 2905, are *to furnish 
volunteer aid to the sick and wounded of 
armies m time of war, to act in matters of 
voluntary relief as a medium of com- 
mumcation between the people of the Umted 
States and thai* Army and Navy , , and 

to continue and cany on a system of ^atmuni 
and mternational relief in time of peace and 
to apply the same in mitigatmg the sufferings 
caused by pestilence, famine, fire, floods and 
other great national calaxmbes and to devise 
and carry on means for preventing the s^nru i » 
The governing body of the American Red 
Cross IS Its Central Committee, which is 
composed of 18 members, six of whom are 
elected by the Board of Incorporators and 
ax by the representaUves of Chapters The 
appointed by the President of 
he United States and include the diairman 
of the Central Committee and rqiresenta- 
uyes each from the Departments of State, 
t and the Treasury 

In the Umted States in time of peace, the 
American Red Cross conducts pubhc health 
nurang services, offers class instruction, 
and mrncs on ' routine service m 
'f” types A traditional and out- 

standing duty of the soaety, one which con- 
Unucs in peace and war, is to render rehef to 
Victims of disaster 

baSflsnJJ®*' a large and 

fhv auhnal, tormerly distnbotcd 

Europe, u,d extending Into 

Atoc, .od OVB 0 tage Jert S 
to the ttne trt deer 
^xnimW ot AmOc forms, and these 

AhSn 

tie nght ol . person 
propcrti has been sold to satisfy a 


hen, to receive it back upon payment of the 
''amount due, mterest, and costs It is a purdy 
statutory ngbt, and the terms vary in dif- 
ferent States 

' Redemptorlata, Congreg&tioii. of the, 
or Liguoriana, a Roman Catholic order of 
missionary pnests, founded by Alphonsus Li- 
guon at Naples m 173s On the suppression 
of the Jesuits in 1773 the Redemptonsts as- 
sumed a large part of tbeu: labors, and by 
the early part of the 19th century the order 
had spread throughout Europe, North and 
South America, and Australia It is devoted 
to missionary work, pnnapally ^mong the 
poor and ignorant, its chief instruments be- 
ing preaching and the education of the young 
The order is divided mto 19 provmces and 10 
vice-provinces There arc two vice-provinces 
m the Umted States, with headquarters in 
Baltimore and St Louis St Alphonsus also 
founded the RedeutptortsUnes, a contempla- 
tive order of nuns which now has convents 
in Italy, Austria, HoBand, Belgium, and 
France 

Redfield, William C, 1x780-1857), Amer- 
ican soentist and railway promoter, was bom 
m Middletown, Conn He was a pioneer in 
the introduction of steam femes railroads, 
and street railways He took a keen interest 
in meteorology,*and demonstrated that storms 
were eddies archng round regions of low 
pressure 

Redhead Duck, a species dosdy rcsem 
bhng the canvasback duck The Redhead 
abounds throughout the waters of North 
America, except on the North Atlantic Coast, 
where it is rare 

Redlands, aty, Cahforma, San Bemar 
dmo CO , at the head of the San Bernardino 
Valley It is situated among beautiful moun- 
tain scenery, and 15 a favorite pleasure re- 
sort and residenUal aty The aty is the cen- 
ter of one of the finest fruit-growing diairtrf^ 
m the State, noted espeaaUy for its oranges 
and IS a shipping point for atrus fruits and 
ohve oil; p 14,324 

Red-^tter Days, days speaaBy set apart 
by the RoniaQ 'Cethohe Church for the more 
important festivals, so called because they 
^re mdicated in the calendar in red-letter 
characters 

^d Men, Improved Order of, a frater- 
nal and benevolent orgamraUon, character- 
ized as the oldest charitable and benevolent 
s^t soaety of Amencan ongin founded on 
abonginal Amencan traditions and customs 
One of the chief objects of the Red Men is 


Redmond 

the preservation of the history, customs, le- 
gends, and names of the aboriginal Indians 
It has about 17,000 members 

Redmond, John Edward (1851-19x8), 
leader of the Irish Nationalist Party, was 
bom m Waterford During the Home R\ile 
agitation of the eighties he became one of 
the trustiest followers of the Irish leader, C 
S Parnell, and as Irish whip rendered great 
service to the Irish members When his party 
split after the Parnell scandals he became the 
duef spokesman of the Pamdhtes, the mmor- 
ity who still recognized the old leader, and 
m 1891 became himsdf accredited leader He 
IS well known m America, havmg made 
several tours m the United States and Cana- 
da to collect funds for his party Under Red- 
mond’s leadership the Home Rule Bill was 
brought to successful passage m 1915 

Redoubt, in mihtary saence, is a work 
entirely enclosed by a parapet of earth Re- 
doubts may be used as supportmg pomts m 
a second hne of defence, or as detached posts 
or posts m hnes of commumcation, and 
should be traced to support one another, as 
they have no ditch defence 

Redpath, James (1833-91), American 
journalist and reformer, was born m Ber- 
wick-on-Tweed, England and migrated with 
his family to America In 1851 he entered on 
a journalistic career, and the next year jour- 
neyed through the South investigatmg the 
davery question, becommg a firm Abohtion- 
ist He represented the New York Tnbune 
in the In^ famine of z88z and founded 
Redpath’s Weekly (1881-3) to promote the 
Irish cause He was editor of The North 
Amervcan Review, and pubhshed John 
Brown the Hero (1862), Talks About Ire- 
land (z88i) 

Redpoll, a small finch of the genus Acan- 
this, found m temperate and northern re- 
gions, alhed to the Imnet, so named from 
the patch of red on the head of the male 
bird 

Red River, the most southerly of the 
great tnbutanes of the Mississippi River, so 
named 'from the muddy appearance of its 
waters, due to its load of reddish day It 
forms the boundary between Texas on the 
south and Oklahoma on the north, and m 
this middle course flows through wide 
stretches of fertile lands The lower part of 
the nver valley is a low flood plain, with 
levees, ba>ous, doggea channels, and mean- 
dering course, and is subject to occasional 
floods It joins the Mississippi River oppo- 


, Reducing 

site the southwest comer of Mississ ippi, 340 
m above the Gulf of Mexico 

Red River, Red River of the North For 
the first zoo m it flows southward through 
dnft hills and numerous lakes, then west-' 
ward and northward through the great IctoI 
plain of the Red River Valli^, formmg the 
boundary hne between Mmnesota and North 
Dakota, and enters Manitoba, emptying into 
Lake Wmmpeg The Red River Vddey is a 
noted wheat region 

Redroot, the popular name for vanous 
plants (z ) The common Redroot of North 
Amenca (Ceonothus amencanus), which 
abounds from Canada to Flonda, is a shrub 
of two to four feet high, with beautiful thyr- 
si of numerous small w^te flowers (2 ) An- 
other well-known Amencan Redroot, found 
in marshy ground along the Atlantic, is Gyro- 
theca tinctona, with sword-shaped leaves, a 
compound (^me of woolly flowers, and a 
red root 

Red Sea, or Arabian Gulf, an extenave 
mland sea lying between Afnca and Arabia. 
It IS about z,2oo m long and zoo to 200 in 
broad m its central portion, narrowing to- 
ward the southern extremity The area is 
estimated at 160,000 sqm, and the average 
depth from zoo to 400 fathoms The Gulf 
of Suez extends for 190 m m a northwesterly 
direction, and commumcates through the 
Suez Canal with the Mediterranean Sea The 
coasts of the Red Sea are generally low, flat, 
and sandy, devoid of vegetation, and bound- 
ed m the distance altematdy by low land 
and high, bald mountain ranges running pa- 
ralld with the coast The Red Sea 'was ®n 
important means of mtercourse between Eu- 
rope and Western Asia and the East in an- 
cient times Its commerce declined after the 
discovery of the passage around the Cape 0 
Good Hope, but has been largely restored 
smee the openmg of the Suez Canal 
Suez Canal) Mokha, Hodeida, Lohcia, jed- 
da, and Yambo on tte Arabian coast, an 
Suez, Kosseir, Suakm, and Massowah on the 
African coast, are the chief seaports 

Redstart, a common and famihar Ameri- 
can warbler (Setophaga ruticiffa), conspw^ 
ous in a plumage of black, with deep r 
patches on wings and tail, this is the ma^^ 
— ^Ihe female is brown and yellow in a simi- 
lar pattern 

Reducing Agents, substances that 
oxy'gen, chlonne, and similar elements fro 
compounds, sometimes introdudng 
as well Of the elements, hydrogen, alununu 
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and carbon are typical reducmg agents 
Reduebo ad Absurduma an indirect 
meibod of di^oof by shovnng that the 
proposition to be disproved necessarily in- 
volves consequences 'which are impossible or 
absurd, in which case the proportion itself 
must be erroneous 

Reed. (i ) In musical instruments Cer- 
tain wmd instruments have their sounds pro- 
duced by the vibrabon of a reed or thm 
tongue of elastic material, fixed at one end 
in such relation to a slot that a current of 
air passmg through the orifice causes the free 
end of the reed to vibrate In organs the 
reeds are usually made of brass or some other 
metal, but those of the darmet, oboe, and 
bassoon are mvanably construct^ from the 
outer layer of the Arundo saliva, a variety of 
tall grass Organ reeds differ from all others 
in method of construcbon (2 ) In botany, 
the common name of several tall grasses of 
the genera Phragmites, Arundo, etc , usually 
groTOng m wet oi; marshy places, and by the 
naniss of nvers and stagnant waters (3 ) In 
to mstrument somewhat like a 

S ' of Motal or 
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he began special work in Cuba, as president 
of a commission to study infectious diseases, 
especially yellow fever By means of experi- 
ments upon soldiers who volunteered for the 
purpose, Reed dememstrated in 1901 fhnt m- 
feebon of ydlow fever does not pass from the 
dothing, personal contact, or vomited mat- 
ter, but that through the bite of the mosquito 
known as Stegomyta fasaaia alone is the dis- 
ease propagated A shght but lasting tribute 
has been paid to Reed in naming after bun 
the new Army General Hospital at Wash- 
ington 

Reed, William Bradford (1806-78), 
American pohboan and journahst, was bom 
in Philaddphia ha 1857 be became minister 
to Chma Upon his return m i860 he be- 
came Amencan correspondent of the London 
Times, and was acbve m New York aty 
pohbes 

Reeder, Andrew Horatio (1807-64), 
first governor of Kan Terntory, bom at 
Easton, Pa Pressure was brou^t to bear 
against bun at Wadungton by Southern poh- 
tioans, and he was removed from nfRcg aftir 
holdmg a httle more than a year In Ju^, 
1856, he was also diosen United States sena- 
tor by the Topeka legidature, but as the ter- 
ibtory was refused statehood, he did not take 
his seat 

Reef, or Shoal, 15 detoed by an Intema- 
,bonal Geographical Congress Committee as a 
submanne elevabon which readies to witbm 
II &tboms of the surface, and so is danger- 
ous to shipping 

Reefing, the process of reducmg the area 
of a sail 

Reel, a dance, danced by two or more 
couples The Virginia red, wdl known in 
the U S , IS a form of the Sir Roger de Cov- 
erley of Great Bntam 

Reea, John Krom (1851-1907), Amencan 
astronomer, bom m New York In 1884 he 
became professor and director of the Colum- 
bia Umversity Observatory In 1900 he was 
U S juror on mstmments of preosion at 
the Pans Eiqiosibon, and ddegate to the 
conference on photographmg the atlas and to 
the congrem on chronometry 

Referendum, the pohbcal insbtubon by 
which laws are submitted to a vote by the 
people, after they have been sanctioned by 
the iCgi^tuxey and before they become part 
of the statute book Together with the im- 
tiabve, the referendum secures the 
right of legidabon to the people, and there- 
fore represents the most advanced ctnjw qJ 
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democracy In the diplomatic sense of ad 
referendum the mstitution prevailed m the 
two Swiss confederations of the Grisons and 
of the Valais In the United States, about 
1890, a great deal of popular interest m the 
Swiss referendum developed The mtroduc- 
tion of this S3rstem was one of the demands 
of the Farmers’ Alhance, and later^ of the 
People’s party It was believed that m this 
way It would be possible to remove legisla- 
tion from the control of party politiaans 
The pnnaple of the referendum had, how- 
ever, been employed at a much earlier time 
m the fotm of submission of constitutions, 
and amendments thereto, to popular vote 
The first case of a referendum of this kmd 
was m 1778, when the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts submitted a constitution to the peo- 
ple making a two-thirds majority necessary 
for ratification After 1840 the adoption of 
a constitution by a new state, or of a new 
constitution by an old one, was regularly car- 
ried through by referendum, until i8go, when 
Mississippi framed a new constitution which j 
was not submitted to the electors The prece- 1 
dent of Mississippi has since been followed, 
and for the same reason, by several other 
states of the South In the amendment of 
constitutions a wide field for the referendum 
has been opened Li many states a tendency 
has appeared for the legislature to refer to 
the people for popular vote under the form 
of constitutional amendments subjects on 
which the legislature is quite competent to 
enact laws The referendum has frequently 
been employed to secure the decision of the 
people on statutes not cast m the form of 
a constitutional amendment 
Reflection and Refraction of Light, be- 
cause of their mtimate connection, are best 
treated together When a ray of light falls 
upon the boundary of two transparent media, 
it IS m general broken up mto two rays The 
one IS turned bade into the origmal medium, 
and IS called the reflected ray The other pro- 
ceeds through the second medium usually 
with a change of direction, and is called the 
refracted ray The laws of simple reflection 
and refraction are made the basis of what 
iS known as geometneal optics, which m- 
cludes the discussion of the properties of re- 
flectors, mirrors, lenses, nucroscopcs, and 
telescopes Newton’s great discovery that the 
refractive mdex of a substance is not the 
same for the differently colored constituents 
of white light 15 treated under Dispfssion, 
CoxAB, and Sfecxiutm and Spectroscope. 


The simple laws of refraction hold for 
homogeneous isotropic transparent bodies 
like glass and water, but when the transpar- 
ent substance is not isotropic, as is the case 
with the most crystalhne substances, there 
is a second refracted ray, which does not in 
general he m the same plane with the ina- 
dent ray and the normal This so-called ex- 
traordinary ray follows a different law of 
refraction Thb result 15 that, when the ^e 
looks through such a crjrstal m a suitable 
direction, two distinct images of a suigle ob- 
ject are seen. This is the phenomenon of 
double refraction, and is espeaally character- 
istic of the crystal Iceland spar It is closely 
associated with the phenomenon of polariza- 
tion of hght 

Reformation, the ecclesiastical revolution 
in the i6th century by which a considerable 
number of European states severed them- 
selves from the Roman Cathohe Church and 
adopted some form of 'Protestant belief and 
organization At the beginning of the i5tb 
century it might have been possible to reform 
the worst abuses of the church and yet re- 
tam its unity and cohesion By the begin- 
ning of the z6th century this was no longer 
possible, hence the most essential charactcr- 
isbc of the Reformation It was no longer 
a constitutional movement for the enforce- 
ment of stricter disaphne or for the imposi- 
tion of restramts upon what in the minds of 
many had came to be looked upon as papal 
despotism , it was a senes of national or quasi- 
national rebeUions against an ecclesiastical 
astern whidi was ill suited to altered poli- 
tical conditions It was m Germany that 
the first decisive blow was struck Martm 
Luther, the son of a nuner, who had become 
a monk, startled the world by publiAmg m 
1517 the famous theses m which hfe attacked 
the so-called sale of mdulgences, and the 
whole fabric of dogmatic teaching on 
the grantmg of indulgences is based The 
episode might have been of merdy local 
importance but for the attempt of the pa- 
paiy to suppress one whose audaaous views 
were so radically opposed to the receive 
doctrines and practices By igao ti*® 
tion of Western Europe was concentrated 
upon the quarrel between the papacy 
the monk of Wittenberg When the Diet 0 
Sjnres sought to re-enact the edict of Worm , 
the Lutheran prmces made the famous pW" 
test’ which gave them a new and 
name Their creed was enunciated m w 
Confession of Augsburg (iS 3 o)f 
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Reformation' 

for its defence in the League of 
Schmalkalden (iS 3 i) A new war began 
m iSS'i ™ 'which the Protestants had as- 
sistant from France, and by the ‘Peace of 
Rdigion* signed at Augsburg, in 1555, the 
pnnaple was established that each pnnee 
should determine the rdigion of his own 
subjects In Snitzcrland an independent 
movement, neatly contemporary with that 
of Luther, was headed by XJlnch Zwingh, 
who brought to the study of the Scriptures 
the independent critical spirit of the trained 
scholar By xs^S Zwingh had gained a com- 
plete ascendancy in Zurich, and the munia- 
pal counal repudiated the spmtual authority 
of the bishop of Constance From Zurich the 


and ebstmet church organizations— the Luth- 
eran and the Calvinist or ‘Reformed’, and 
these still remam the two mam branches 
from which numerous later offshoots have 
sprung The Reformation in England is 
unique in that it began with a revolubon in 
the constitution of the church without any 
change of doctrine, and ended in a compro- 
mise which was neither Lutheran nor Cal- 
[vimst, and in many respects retained more 
i continuous connection with the old diurch 
I than would have been admitted by cither 
I of the great Continental reformers In X593 
'the Confession of Augsburg was definitely 
I adopted by a synod at Upsala as the creed 
of the Swedish Church, and under Gustavus 
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Zwinghan reformahon spread to Bern, Be 
and other Swiss cantons, and even threatc 
to supplant Lutheranism in several town 
Southern Germany The importance of 
'puss teforination was soon oveisbado' 
oy the nse of a new leader, John Cal 
whose teaching was not unlike that 
Zwmgh, and whose work was earned 01 
Gmeva Of the Protestant Church m Gen 

v-aivm, in spite of opposition which cL 
^ into exile at Stmssburg for three yc 
ue^e the guide and ultimatdy the 
Calvin ruled the aty of Geneva 
he was supreme in the church Chi 
toierS^ *^ntical, and therefore 

1 two well-def 


Adolphus, Sweden became the vigorous 
champion of the Protestant cause m the 
Thirty Yeats’ War In Denmark the Refor- 
mation, though equally the work of the 
monarchy, was accompanied by more stnfe 
and disorder than m Sweden The complete 
victory of Christian m 1536 brought with it 
the success of the Reformation For thirty 
years France was distracted by a senes of 
rehgious wars, divided by bnef mtervals of 
uneasy peace The most famous inadent of 
the struggle was the massacre of St Bar- 
tholomew in 1573 At last peace was made 
by Henry iv (1S89-X610), the son of An- 
thony of Bourbon He obtained national 
recogmtion of bis title by abjuring the Prot- 
estant faith, while he gave toleration to the 
Huguenots by the Edict of Nantes (1598) 
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But the settlement was not lastmg Riche- 
heu withdrew the political concessions which 
made the Huguenots too independent, and 
Louis xrv revoked the edict altogether 
(1685) The Reformation failed m France 
because it was identified with aristocratic 
privilege and mumapal isolation, and thus 
came into collision with that passion for 
unity which has always charactenzed the 
Frendi nation In Scotland the Reformation 
gave rise to even more prolonged strife than 
m France But finally m 1560 Parhament 
abohshed the mass and approved a Calvin- 
ist confession of faith John Knox aspired 
to become the Calvin of Scotland, but in 
1561 Mary Stuart, who had been left a 
widow by the death of Francis n, returned 
to Scotland, and strove to modify the still 
incomplete settlement of 1560 Her rcaction- 
aiy pohey was, however, futile The victoiy 
of Protestantism was now secured , but them 
was a long struggle as to the organization of 
the church John Knox and Andrew Melville 
strove for Presbyterianism and spiritual in- 
dependence, while James vz and his suc- 
cessors were resolute to mamtain Episcopagr 
and secular control The result was the Na- 
tional Covenant (1637), which restored Pres- 1 
byterianism m' Scotland. Presbyterianism was 1 
finally established by law m 1690 
Whereas m Scotland the Reformation was 
mamly a popular and an aristocratic move- 
ment, m England its ongm and course were 
to a large extent determmed by the mon- 
archy and by pohtical considerations The 
deare for a male heir and ahenation from 
the Emperor Charles v urged Henry vm to 
seek a ^vorce from Catherine of Aragon On 
the Pope’s refusal to grant the divorce, Hen- 
ry earned through Parhament a senes of 
measures which severed the English Church 
from Rome, estabhshed the eccleaastical su- 
premacy of the crown, and enabled the kmg 
to despoil the monastenes of their wealth 
But these changes were purely constitutional, 
and did not affect the dogmas or ritual of 
the church Under Edward vz the govern- 
ment fdl into the hands of nobles, who en- 
riched themselves with the spoils of the 
diurch The result was that ^e royal su- 
premacy was employed to carry the Ref- 
ormation to leng^ for which pubhc opm- 
ion was unprepared The old Latin services 
were superseded by an English liturgy, the 
clergy were allowed to many, images and 
other ornaments in churdies were condemned 
as idolatrous A violent reaction followed 


under Mary, who restored the old form of 
worship and the authority of the papacy 
Fortunately for the Protestants Mary ched 
duldless, and Ehzabeth in 1559 again repu 
diated papal authonty by the Act of Su 
premapy, and restor^ the English Prayei 
Book by the Act of Uniformity In Z570 the 
creed of the church was determined by the 
promulgation of the Thirty-nme Artudes In 
Irdand Henry vzn had no difficulty m es- 
tablishing, m what was regarded as a mere 
dependent provmce, the eccdesiastoal revolu- 
tion that he had already wrought in England 
Thus Protestantism prevailed for the most 
part among the Teutonic peoples of Northern 
Europe, whereas Roman CaAoliasm was re- 
tained by the Romance peoples of the South 
and in those parts of Uermany which had 
once belonged to the old Roman Empire 
The so-called counter-reformation was as 
much a part of the Reformation as were 
those Protestant secessions which usually 
monopohze the name The evils and abuses 
which had meurred such mented opprobrium 
at the dose of the Middle Ages were swept 
away by reforming popes and by the Council 
of Trent, which sat with intermissions from 
December 2545 to December 1563 
Reformatories, mstitutions for the cor- 
rectional treatment of first-time offenders, 
with the object of rdformation rather than 
of pu nishm ent With respect to the age and 
presumed cnminality of the offender, the re- 
formatory stands between the penitentiary 
and the juvenile reform school The reforma- 
tory ^system has had its greatest developmenf 
in the United States and forms an interest 
mg illustration of the evolution m penology 
The first American juvenile reform school 
was opened in 1823 on Randall’s Island, New 
York Oty, as a private philanthropical 
tution Ihe first reform school supported 
wholly by pubhc taxation was opened m 
Westborough, Mass , m 2847 
In 1876 the New York State Reforma- 
tory at Elmira was opened Since that 
time other reformatories patterned m es- 
sential features after the Elmira mstitution 
have been erected It is estimated that m 
almost every reformatory, as at present con- 
ducted from 15 to 20 per cent of the m- 
mates are habitual cnmmals, a menace and 
corrupting mfiucnce to the remammg 80 per 
cent , of whom some 10 per cent are btdy 
to be feeble-minded Reformatones for fe- 
male offenders are conducted^on sunilar lines 
as those for male 
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the highest court of the diurch, complete 
the ecclesiastical organization 

Reformed Churcli in the United 


the compressed gas machmes. compression 
m which the gas IS condensed dur- 
ing the cycle, absorption madimes, and 
Stated,' The, Imown for many years as the vacuum madunes The ordinary housdiold 
German Reformed Church, traces its ongm refrigerator, or ice box, constitutes the sunpi- 
to German, Swiss, and Frendi famihes who est refrigeration plant There are two pnnapal 
settled m Amenca m the i 8 th century They methods of producing refngeraUon by cewm- 
p^taWiAPfi themsdves m the South, in New pression madimes, differmg primarily m that 
York, and m Pennsylvania, and hemg gener- the refrigerating m^um is simply com- 
aDy rdigious m diaractefr soo® organized pressed and expanded m one case, whereas 

- - mm « 1 «9aMAt*19a _ 


m addition to this, hquefaction and vaponza' 
uuv«t>;, « uuMiu.^ w» tion occur m the other case In the first or 

form' the Synod of the Free German Re- cold air method, the air or gas is first corn- 
formed Congregations of Pennsylvama, later pressed m a compressor and the heat gener-^ 


diurches At length, 'after a period of con 
troversy, a number of churches withdrew to 


known as the German Reformed Synod of 
Penn^lvama and Adjacent States In doc- 
tnne and pohty the Reformed Church m 
the Umted States is wholly m accord with 
the Fiesbytenan Churdi 
Reformed Epueopal Church, a religious 
body organized, m the city of New York, 
^ i 873 > under the leadership of Bidiop 

George David Cummmgs, nn, Protestant 
Episcopal bishop of Rentudky, to perpetuate 
the old evangehcal or low’ tendency, as op- 
posed to ritualistic teadimgs, in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church It differs from the 
present Protestant Episcopal Church funda' 
mentally m government and doctrme The 
highest govemmg body is a General Council 
of dencal and lay deputies meetmg tnen- 
iiiall> The bishops do not sit sqiarately, as 
in the Protestant Episcopal Chut^, and are 
elected Igr the General Council and not as 
diocesan conventions It does not require 
confirmation, though practismg it, and al- 


ated is xemoved by passage thxough the tubes 
m water The cold compressed air is then 
allowed to expand, working against a piston 
which absorbs heat, thus reduemg the tem- 
perature The chilled air or gas is then used 
as the refrigerating medium In the second 
type of compression machme, the refrigerant, 
which has, a low boilmg pomt, passes through 
a cyde m whidi it is first compressed m a 
pump, then condensed by a cooling medium, 
such as air or water, and collected m a re- 
ceiver, then vaponzed in the refrigerating 
coils after passing a regulating valve and 
finally inssmg into the pump for use over 
agam Ammonia, carbon dioxide, sulphur 
dioxide, methyl dhlonde and ethyl dilonde 
are the prmapal substances employed m re- 
frigeration by this compression process 
In the absorption system a substance is 
used which is capable of absorbmg large 
quantifies of the refrigerant at low pressures 
and at the temperature of the cooling Inedi- 
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um available (cooling water temperature) 
On subsequent beating of such a substance 
it must also have the property of rdeasmg 
the refrigerant at a pressure hi^ enough to 
effect condensation at the temperature of the 
coohng medium Aside from the absorption 
and hberation of the refngerant the remaind- 
er of the refngerating cycle, involving the 
condensation and expansion m refrigeratmg 
coils after passmg a regulatmg valve, is es- 
sentially the same as used m the compres- 
sion astern After expansion the gas is re- 
absorbed m the substance and the cyde 


is considered a necessity m the household 
Electric refngeratmg unffs are of the com- 
pression or machine type, and rapid- progress 
has been made m the adaptation of the ab- 
sorption system to the smaller sized units 
of gas machines. The simphfication of the 
apparatus, freedom from movmg and wear- 
ing parts, silent operation and availabihty 
of low cost fuels are inherent advantages of 
the absorption system Ammonia is the pnn- 
cipal refngerant and, both liquid and solid 
absorbents for ammonia are used m this 
system Cold storage is the art of preserving 
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repeated The largest apphcation of the ab- 
sorption system consists of the use of am- 
monia as a refngerant and water as an ab- 
sorbent substance The second important 
factor m refrigeration is the msulation, by 
which heat is prevented from penetratmg 
the walls and entermg the cold storeroom 
The insulatmg material must be light, porous, 
containmg imnute air spaces, odorless, of 
mmimum capaaty for moisture, vernun 
proof, non-mflammable and clastic to pre- 
vent settlmg Until recent years the famibar 
household ice box has been the pnncipal 
means of preservmg food m the home The 
advent of mechamcal refrigeration rather 
than causmg a decrease m the number of 
ice users, has stimulated the industry and 
today, more than ever before, refneeration 


artides of a perishable nature by keeping 
them in chambers constantly mamtamed at 
a low temperature The refrigeration duty 
m cold storage may be divided mto the fol- 
lowmg dasses from which the total may be 
calculated (i) Refrigeration to cool tke 
goods stored ( 2 ) Refrigeration to absorb the 
heat transmitted through the msulation (3) 
Refrigeration to offset ventilation losses (4l 
Refrigeration to absorb heat generated m 
the room It is not uncommon to have as 
many as 100 different artides stored m a coW 
storage house, only a few of which can w 
considered Bggs are among the most im- 
portant products preserved by cold storage 
BtAter is stored for periods of three to six 
months Cold storage of /fwts is designro 
to arrest the ripening process and to retard 
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the process of disease Cold storage plays an 
important role m the modern meat industry 
The fredi meat from the daughter house is 
first cooled gradually m chiUmg rooms, to 
the temperature of the mam storehouse It 
then goes to cold storage, to await shipment, 
IS later shipped m refngerator cars, and is 
agam held in cold storage by the wholesale 
and in cold boxes or refrigerated show 
counters by the retailer, until its purdiase 
by the ultimate consumer 
An mterestmg development of the cold 
storage industry is the storage of furs and 
woolen garments, rugs, carpets, hangm^, 
etc, to protect them against mjury from 
moths or other destructive insects One of 


tamed, about this same time Lavoisier made 
use of ether m a refngeratmg machme In 
the penod immediately foBowmg the tot 
production of ice by mechanical means, many 
gftfnHfiff prmaples were discovered which 
aided the mvestigators of refrigerating proc- 
esses Joseph Pnestly (i 774 ) succeeded m 
produang ammonia Robert Boyle and Gay- 
Lussac discovered the properties of gases 
which are so important m refngeration calcu- 
lations, and Count Rumford proved that 
heat was a form of energy and not a sub- 
stance, as formerly believed An Amencan 
engineer named Jacob Perkins, hvmg m Lon- 
don, m 1834 designed and patented one of the 
earliest compression madimes using ether 
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the modem developments in refngeration is 
the refngeratmg car for the transportation 
of meat, nulk, or fruit The modem car is 
insulated with^a to 3 m of corkboard or 
equivalent insulation and at each end of the 
interior is an ice bunker leachmg from the 
floor to the top, and contaimng ice or broken 
ice mixed with salt, dependmg on the tem- 
perature required One of the earhest meth- 
ods of cool^ bodies below the temperature 
of the atmosphere was to construct a cave 
or odlar m the ground into which perishable ] 
foods were placed In this manner m many - 
localities It was possible to mamtain tem- 
peratures of so to 6o"p Dr WiUiam Cullen 
mcceeded m iomung ice artificially m 1755 
^ evaporating water by means of an ex- 
haust pump In this experiment the h«it 
required to vaporize the water is withdrawn 
irom the water remaimng m the vessel with 
the result that freeang temperatures are ob- 


However, it was not until z86z that the first 
semi-practical compression machme was built 
and m 1874 Carl Lmde’s tot successful com- 
pression machme usmg sulphur dioxide was 
Completed In rSyS-do F Carre discovered 
the ammonia absorption process The Carre 
machme was the tot to obtain a foothold 
I in the ice makmg mdustry m the tlmted 
States In 1863 the first machme was ship- 
ped through the blockade to Augusta by Mi* 
Bujac of New Orleans This machine was 
not successful and it was not untd 1865 that 
D L Holden successfully operated the ma- 
dune and estabhdied its practicabihty From 
that tune on the progress made was rapid 
See Anderson’s Audels Refrtgeralton and Air 
Conditioning Gtnde (1944) 

Refuse Collection and Disposal. Muni- 
apal refuse mdudes those wastes madeat to 
aty life, other than sewage, that are gen- 
erally held to be proper subjects for collec- 
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tion and disposal at pubbc expense, or at generate their fins; amphihia ng, vnth some 
least under piuniapal sanitary control. The exceptions, regenerate their tails in the larva 
most important classes of refuse are those (tadpole) and m the adult (urodeles), and 
kitchen and table wastes known as garbage, also m some cases (salamander, but not frog) 
market and slaughter-house wastes, ashes, old their hmbs The most import^t apphcation 
paper, bottles and crockery, tin cans, old of the principle involved in regeneration is 
leather and rubber, and cast-off articles of in skm grafting and m bone grafting, by 
appard and furniture generally The earhest whidi pieces of bone from various parts of 
method of refuse disposal, after general col- the body, as well as portions of joints and 
lections were mtroduced, was by dumping whole joints, have been transplanted to rem- 
upon land or into water, either of which edy defects m other parts 
IS liable to be a nuisance, while dumping Regent, m countries monarchically govem- 
garbage or mixed refuse upon future building ed, a person appointed to carry on the gov- 
sites may be an ultimate menace to health emment in the absence, illness, or disability 
Earth bunal of garbage alone, where land of the sovereign 

in rural districts is available, may be a rela- Reggio di Calabria, seaport town, South- 
tively cheap, as it is a thoroughly sanitaiy, ern Italy, cap of the prov of Reggio di Cala- 
mfiflns of disposal Another method of treat- btia It is the seat of an archbishop and has 
mg garbage alone is by the reduction process a fine cathedral Perfumes, silk, and terra 
practiced m New York, Philadelphia, Balti- cotta are manufactured, fruits, wine, and 
more, Washmgton, and many other of the olives are cultivated; and there are fidung 
larger oti«»s of the Umted States The gar- interests It was partiSlly destroyed by earth- 
bage, which must be deposited by the house- quake m 91 b c , m ^783 and 1894, and on 
holder m separate cans, is removed by itself Hoc 28, 1908, it was overwhdmed by an 
to the reduction works, where the grease is earthqu^e that devastated mudi of Sialy 
extracted and the remaming material is made &ud Calabna, p 129,294 
mto a fertihzer base The usual alternative to' Reggio nell* Emilia, walled aty, Central 
garbage reduction is burmng nr cremation Italy, cap of the prov of the same name, 
Regalia, the pnwgns of royalty, including stands on the anaenc Vza Smtba It has num- 
more particularly the apparatus of a corona- erous churches, indudmg a fifteenth century 
tion The regalia, strictly so called, of Eng- cathedral and the picturesque Madonna dd- 
land, with the exception of the vestments, are la Ghiara containing some fine frescoes Reg- 
now exhibited in the Jewel-room m the Tow- 8u> k the birthplace of the poet Ariosto and 
er of London Their total value is estimated of the astronomer Secdii, p 89,611 
at $13,000^00 Regicides, the name given to the 150 com- 

Regatta. See Rowing. missioners chosen by Parliament to try 

Regelation. See Ice. Charles I , of whom seventy acted, and fifty- 

Regeneration, a theological term employ- nine signed the death-warrant 
ed to denote the spiritual change mvolved m Regicides Cave, a cave situated at Nw 
the act of becommg a Chnstian It is prob- Haven, Conn , near the top of West Roa, 
able that the theological usage of the term is used as a place of hidmg by the regiadM 
based on the words used by Christ to Nico- Goffe and Whalley, from whom it took lU* 
demus, ‘Except a man be bom again, he can- name 

not see the kmgdom of God ’ Regiment. A mihtaxy umt of organiza- 

Regeneration of Lost Parts, m biology, tion and administration consisting ordinal^ 
st gnifipj; the reproduction or renewal of por- of compames and battahons and commanded 
tions of an organism which have been des- by a colond The number of compames m a 

troyed from one cause or another The first battalion and battalions m a regiment, and tne 

detailed experiments known are those per- number of men m a regiment vary m me 
formed m about 1740 by the Abb£ Trembley, different armies A regiment is a unit of a 
who used the freewater hydra, and found brigade, m which there are ordmanly two 
that if it were cut into parts each part was to three regiments In the Umted State 
capable of developmg mto a new individual Army, the regiment is the administrative um^ 
His observations were repeated and extended of cavalry, mfantry, field artillery, and en- 
by Reaumur, Bonnet, Spallanzani, and others gmeers 

Among ann^ds, the power is well marked m Regina, aty, Canada, capital of the prov- 
the earthworms and their allies Fishes re- ince of Saskatchewan It is an important 
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fe^nwii C interests including foundnes $na 
noscbine Aops, oil works, flour and lumber 
mtiis, bnck works, and manufactures of au- 
tomobiles and carnages, p 53 ,P 34 
Regiomontaxma, the adopted name of 
JobamMubBt C^436-^6), a German astron- 
omer born at Kon^etg m Franconia To- 
gether With Bernhard Walther he published 
Ephmtndes ab Anno jod, which 'sm 
useful to Columbus and Vasco da Gama He 
introduced the study of algebra into Ger- 
many, and advanced the saence of trigonom- 
etry 

Register, w music, is the compass of the 
smgmg voice , but the term is more ftequentty 
employed to define particular sections of the 
voice, as diest, head, lower, upper, or mid- 
dle registet 

Registration of Births, Deaths, Mar- 
riages In the United States methods of reg- 
istration vaned greatly among die several 
States until xgoa, when, through the coop- 
eration of the Amencan Pubbe Health As- 
sociation and the Bureau of the Census, a 
model form of registration law was adopted, 
which has smoe been endorsed by the Am- 
mcan Msdicsd Association and whidi has 
been enacted and successfully earned out in 
many States Tbe essential requirements of 
this law are that there shall be standard cer- 
tificates of birth and death, that every death 
shall be r^iisteced, by tbe undertaker or 
person who disposes of tbe body, with the 
local registrar, who issues a permit for bunal 
or removal, without whidi no body can be 
interred or otherwise disposed of See Vxeai. 
Sransnes 

Registration of Voters, the method of 
proof prescribed for ascertaining the persons 
who are qualified to cast votes at any elec- 
oon It m a necessary part of the ma^inexy 
of deettous, and is a reasonable regulation, 
mtended to conduce to their orderly conduct 
and fattness, and to mimxnize the posaabihty 
of fraud I^ts of persons entitled to vote 
are made out in advance of an dection for 
use at the polls Every person who is a quah- 
fied dector is entitled to register upon fum- 
^ing proof of his quahfication and comply- 
ing nith sudi requirements as may have been 
provided by statute England was the first 
countiy to use registration The States of 
the United States have gradually put the 
s>stcm of registration mto operation, for the 
most part in the later decades of the nme- 
teenth ccntuiy * 

Ragnwrd, Joan Fransou (1656-1709), 


bant disoplcs in comedy, was bom in Pans 
He wrote no plays until,mote than balf-wav 
through his hfe, and hxs best comedy, te 
Ligatatre Vntversel, was wntten only a ;5^ar 
brfore his death Other plays are ie joueur 
(1696) , Les Minechmes (1705) 

Regaault, Alexandre Georges Henri 
(jg43-7i), I^cnch painter, was bom in Pails 
In 1866 he won the Pnx de Rome at the 
Salon by bis picture, Tlietts bnngmg the 
Arms forged by Vtdeati to doMer Reaching 
Rome he executed there a remarkable por- 
trait of Madame Duparc, and bis bistoncal 
subject of Autotnedon breaking the Bones 
of Achilles Among his other pictures ate the 
powerful ecpiestwan portrait of General Fntn, 
now in the Louvre, his Judith, Sahme (Met- 
Topohtan Museum of Art), and The Rjtecti- 
tion untUout Judgment under the Moorish 
Kings of Granada 

Regnaiilt, Henri Victor (1810-78), 
French cbeimst, was bom at Aix-la-Chapdle 
His mnip researches were not so much in or- 
ganic chemistry, in which, however, he did 
good work m establishing the theory/ of sub- 
stitution, as in the determination of physico- 
chemical constants, many of which still re- 
main as the standard 

Regnier, Mathunn (iS 73 "i 6 i 3 ), French 
satmcal poet, was bom at Chartres Hts 
works consist of satires, m mutation of Hor- 
ace, Juvmial, and Martial, and of el^ies and 
oda, all remarkable for their facility of wnt- 
ing 

Regrating. In England an act was passed 
against regrators, forestallers, and ingrossers 
m issa A regrator was one who bought vic- 
tuals in a market and sold them again withm 
four miles of the same place 
Regulators, The. The name appbed to 
those engaging m a senes of insurrections 
against royal authority (1765-71) m the mid- 
dle counties of North Carobna Tbe prmapal 
gnevances were excessive taxes, di^onest 
sheriffs, and extortionate court fees Nine of 
the Regiflatots Were killed and a large num- 
ber wounded Seven were executed and the 
insurrection was totally crushed 
Regulus, Marcus Atikus, was consul first 
in 267 a c , when be conquered the Sallentuu 
aud took Brundusium, and agam m 356 b c , 
during the first Carthaginian War, when with 
the other consul, Mankus Vidso, he mvaded 
Afnca, defeating on the way tbe Beet of 
Hamilcar and Hanno off Benomus m Sicdy 
His story has inspired Horace with one of 
bis finest passages whidh is found m tbe Odes 
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Regurgitation, in mcdiane, the backward 
movement of blood, food, bile, etc, in the 
body; thus food may regurgitate from the 
stomach to the mouth 
Rehan (originally, Crehan), Ada (i86d- 
1916), American actress, bom in Limcnck, 
Ireland She joined Augustm Daly’s New 
ifork company in 1879 and contmued under 
his management until his death She achieved 
especial fame in Shakespearean parts and as 
Peggy in The Comtry Gnl 
Reich, Germany, an empire 1871-1919, a 
federated state, 1919-1933, a Fascist totali- 
tarian state from i933-:45 After defeat in 
i 945 i it was occupied by the Allied Armies 
Reichenbaeh, town, Silesia, Prussia The 
Prussians defeated the Austrians here in 1762, 
and the treaty that formed the nucleus of the 
Grand Alhance against Napoleon i was 
ngned here in 1813 , p 17,000 
Reichenbaeh, Karl, Baron von (1788- 
1869), a German physicist He discovered pa- 
raffin and creosote, and maintained the e\ist- 
ence of an imponderable agent, which he| 
called Od, and which he supposed to be wide- 
ly diffused in nature Among his chief works 
are Researches on MagneUsm (1874), and 
Odtsch~magnettsche Bnefe (1852) 

Reid, Sir George (1841-1913), Scotti^ 
portrait painter The original drawings of his 
illustrations to The Tweed from its Source 
are in the Edmburgh National Gallery In 
later years he devoted himself to portraiture 
Reid, George Agnew (1861- ), Ca- 

nadian artist At the Chicago World’s Fair of 
1893 he received a medal for 'The Foreclosure 
of the Mortgage ’ 

Reid, John (1721-1807), Bntish general, 
originally named Robertson He became the 
owner of several thousand acres of land m 
Vermont, on which he erected mills and also 
improved in many other ways, but these were 
taken by New England settlers in X774 
Reid, Mayne, originally Thomas Mayne 
Reid (1818-83), In^ wnter of books of 
sport and adventure He produced n great 
number of books for boys which made him 
famous, mcluding The Rtfie Rangers (1850), 
The Scalp Htmters (1851), The Headless 
Horseman (1866), and The War Trad (1857) 
Reid, Robert (1862-1929), Amencan %- 
ure and mural painter, born in Stockbndge, 
Mass His decorative designs, which are not- 
able for bold drawing and nch color, are to 
be seen m the Library of Congress in Wash- 
ington, the Appdlate Court House and Paul- 
ist Fathers’ Church in New York City, and 
the Massadiusetts State House in Boston 


Reid, Sir Robert Gillespie (1840-1908), 
Canadian capitahst, bom in Pertshire, Scot- 
land. He went to the U S in 1871 to as- 
sume control of the building of the Interna- 
tional Bridge across the Niagara River Sub- 
sequently be contracted for and undertook 
the erection of several other important bnd- 
ges, mcluding the bndge across the Colorado 
River at Austin, Texas (1880) , International 
Railway Bndge between Texas and Mexico, 
across the Rio Grande (1882) , and the Lidi- 
me‘ Bridge, three - quarters of a mile long 
(1886) He built the greater part of the Ca- 
nadian Paafic Railway n of Lake Supenor 

Reid, Samnel Chester (1783-1861), Am- 
erican privateersman, bom in Norwich, Conn 
During the War of 1812 he commanded the 
pnvatcer General Armstrong and harassed 
Bntish commerce He is said to have sug- 
gested the present plan of the Amcncan flag 
by which the stnpes remamed permanently 
thirteen instead of increasing with every new 
state 

Reid, Thomas (1710-96), Scottish philos- 
opher In 1780 he devoted himself to the 
production of his Essays on the Intellectual 
and Active Powers of Man (1785 and 1788) 
His earlier Inquiry mto the Human Mmd ap- 
peared in 1764 Reid was the foremost ex- 
ponent of the Scottirii philosophy, or the 
philosophy of common sense 

Reid, Whitelaw (1837-1912), American 
journalist and diplomat, was bora in Xema, 
O After two years’ expencnce as a cotton- 
planter, he jomed the editorial staff of the 
New York Tribune, of which he became man- 
agmg editor in 1869, and cditor-in-duef and 
prmapal propnetor m 187a He twice de- 
chned the appomtment of U S imnister to 
Germany, but was mmister to France m 
1889-92, and Ambassador to Great Bntam, 
190S-12 

Reid, Mrs. Whitelaw (1858-1931), 
bora m New York City She was Elizabeth, 
only daughter of Danus Ogden Mills, 
orma pioneer and finanaer She was married 
to Whitelaw Reid in 1881 A son and daugh- 
ter were bom to them — Ogden Mills Rot, 
president of the company which pubhshes the 
New York Herald-Tribune, and Jean, wife 
of the Hon Sir John H Ward, second son 
of the first Earl of Dudley Mrs Reid 
achieved a world-wide renown for her muni- 
ficent p hilanthr opy She founded the Amwi' 
can Arts Students’ Club m Paris, and for 
more than a quarter of a century was p^" 
dent of the New York House and School 01 
Industry 
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Reigate, tn , Sun^, England The chutch 
IS in part Norman, and in a vault he the re- 
mams of Charles, Lord Hotrard of Effingham, 
of Armada fame, p 30^30 
Raig it of Terror. See France, Danton; 
Robespierre. 

Reunanis, Hermann Samuel (1694- 
2768), German naturahst, philologist, and 
philosopher His most famous work was 
WolfeiAutteler Fragmente etna Vnbekatmten 
Reindeer (Jlangtfer tarandtis), a deer of 
northern habitat, distinguished conspicuoudy 
by the fact that antlers are present in both 
sexes The antlers are placed unusually far 
back on the bead, and are very long In gen- 
eral build the animal is somewhat heavy and 
dumsy, the limbs being short, and the feet 
broad and spreading, enabling the animal to 
travd wdl m marshy places or soft snow At 
the present time the reindeer is confined to 
the northern parts of both hemispheres Do- 
mesticated remdeer are found in parts of 
Norway, m Lapland, and m Siberia 
Remdeer Moss, finely branched, grayish 
hchen, whidi covers large areas in N Eu- 
rope and America It constitutes the pnnapal 
food of the Remdeer 

Reinhardt, Max (1873-2943), stage di- 
rector, actor and producer, was bom in 
Austria He is chiefly noted outside of Eu- 


rope for his spectacular and lavish produi 
tions which mdude such tremendous success 
es as The Miracle, first produced m rprr, . 
Midsummer Night's Dream, produced 1 
large scale outdoor settings since X933, an 
staged for the motion pictures by Mr Rwr 
hsrdt m 1934, and The Eternal Road (1937 
Reinhart, Charles Stanley (1844-96 
^encan pamter Some of his pamtings a 
Co«« 0/ Normandy (1882), Washed Ashoi 
(1887), and Rmng ride <x888) 

Reuner, George Andrew (1867-1942 
was professor of Eg3^tolo{ 
at Harvard, and curator of the Egyptian Di 
^rtment of Boston Museum of Fine Art 
e has been director of several Egyptian e 
pcQitions Important discoveries dunng e: 
wvahons m his charge mdude, the Pyramii 
sovereigns of Ethiopia, the Pyramids 1 
5 ^^ of Egypt, the tomb of the mother i 

Gabriello Rdju (1857-1920 
actress She soon became famous, ai 
Cowiarode (igga 
if . Germane Lacerteux, Marpuij 

<««)• 

F.T.,, or Fnom. F,to, 


disease common in Irdond during the fanune 
period The disease is an acute infectious 
fever, chiefly distinguidied by the imcro-or- 
gamsm wbidi accompanies it m the blood and 
by Its tendency to run for six days, remit for 
about the same number, and then to return 
for about the same number of days, perhaps 
two or three times, but each time with a 
tendency to a slighter relapse Fatal cases are 
not common 

Relations A general term indudmg aH 
kindred of a person In law, this term with- 
out quahfication generally refers to sudi km- 
dred as would take under the statutes of dis- 
tnbuUon 

Relativity. See Einstein Theory. 

Relativity of Knowledge, m the false 
and sceptical meamng of the phrase, suggests 
; that human knowledge, because it is m one or 
other of various ways ‘relative,’ is necessarily 
vitiated and devoid of ultimate truth The 
rdativity of knowledge, m the better sense of 
the phrase, denotes simply the fact that all 
knowledge is interconnected, or that all ob- 
jects of knowledge belong to a single coherent 
world of reahty, so that no one object can be 
really known except through its rdations to 
other objects Relativity, m this sense, is not 
a defect of knowledge, but the very char- 
acteristic which makes it possible at all For 
It 15 predsdy because the objects of know- 
ledge are mutually mvolvpd &at knowledge 
can advance, and by its conbnual sdf-correc- 
tion progress to a more and more adequate 
apprdiension of the reality 

Relator A person who institutes an in- 
formation m the nature of guo warranto, or 
other proceeding, wholly or partly for the 
benefit of the pubbe 

Release. The suirendermg or abandoning 
of a legal claim or mterest m property, or 
disdiarge of legal babibty by the person in 
whose favor it exists In some states a verbal 
release is suffiaent, but generally it should be 
m writing 

Relics, the remains of samtly persons b fid 
m veneration and used as means of obtaining 
benefits 

Religion, a general term wbidi has come 
mto customary use smee the 16th century 
Two things are chiefly requited for a satis- 
factory definition on the one hand, a state- 
ment which will differentiate rehgion from 
the alhed forms of human thought, such as 
art or morahty, on the other, a statement 
which is wide enough to include all the forms 
which religion has taken, both m the form of 
subjective emotion and m the form of his- 
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toncal reality Since we do not yet know all 
the forms which it has taken, cveiy dcfim> 
tion must be still only tentative R^en man 
realizes that he forms part of a world order, 
the resultant feeling seems to be that which 
IS the basis of religion This leaves room fpr 
the feeble thought of the savage, and also 
includes all the forms which emotion can 
take, whether it results m moral conduct or 
m naturalistic fetichism 

What has formed the startmg-point in rd> 
igious development has been variously rep- 
resented The question has been further com- 
plicated by the fact that it has been some- 
times represented as though belief in a pnm- 
itive monotheistic revelation were of the sub- 
stance of the faith Fetichism (Tylor, Comte,. 
Schultze), a belief in ghosts (Herbert Spen- 
cer, Caspan, Le Bon), polytheism (Voltaire, 
David Hume), pantheism (Ulna, Caird), 
henotheism (Max -Muller, Von Hartmann, 
Schclhng), monotheism (Creuzer, Professor 
Rawlinson), have all been regarded as the 
onginal basis from which the latter devdop- 
ment arose All thconcs as to the origm and 
development of religion arc purely hypothe- 
ses Rehgion can be taken in its simplest 
form as man’s recognition of a world order 
or a system of things in which he himself has 
been merged This was naturism, or a recog- 
mtion and worship of natural phenomena 
But man soon distinguidied himsdf from the 
system of which he formed a part He realized 
not merely his community of origin, but bis 
difference of nature What so distinguished 
him was his possession of a soul Correspond- 
ing with this stage of development is amm- 
ism 

But gradually he became consaous of how 
the soul, though involved in the body and 
influenced by it, was capable of controlhng 
A and was not determmed by it Hence arose 
i^nritism, according to which spirit is the con- 
trolhng factor and end of the world order 
The spirits whidi animate outward things are 
conceived on the human analogy, as mam- 
festmg themselves through these outward 
things, but also as capable of separatmg from 
them It IS here that Herbert Spencer sets his 
origin of all rehgion, when he forms his the- 
ory about ghosts, and makes the first gods to 
have been ancestors, the first worship, funeral 
ntes 

Closely alhed to animism, and spnnging 
from it, IS the primitive form of polytheism, 
which endowed certain natural phenomena 
on the analogy of men with spints It is ne- 
cessary, however, to chstingui^ between this 


! primitive polytheism and a refined polythe- 
ism such as appears in Brahmanism, rjihich 
makes the many gods httlc more than im- 
personations of the attributes of the one God / 
Polytheism has been finally transcended in 
the great monotheistic religions of Judaism, 
Iblam, and Christianity 
Remainder, the remnant of an estate lim- 
ited to commerce after the termination of a 
preceding estate or estates granted by the 
same conviyance Where a remamder is lun- 
ited to a person m being capable of taking 
it whenever and however the preceding es- 
tate or estates may be terminated, it is said 
to be vested If the person to whom a re- 
mainder IS limited IS unborn at the time, or 
IS uncertain for any reason, or the event upon 
which it will take effect is uncertain, it is 
said to be contingent 

Remak, Robert (1815-65), German physi- 
cian, was born in Posen He studied in Ber- 
hn, where in 1859 he became a professor do- 
ing valuable work by his microscopical re- 
searches in embryology and pathology, as 
well as by his discoveries in the employment 
of electriaty for medical purposes 
Remarque, Erich Maria (1897- )> 

author, born in Onasbruck, Westphalia, Ger- 
many His book All Qtaet On the Western 
Front (1939) , was trandated into many lan- 
guages It was followed by The Road Back 
(1931), Flotsam (1941), Arch of Triumph 

(1945) 

Rembrandt, Harmensz van Rhyn 
(1606-69), one of the greatest of pamters, 
the glory of the Dutch school, was bom in 
Leyden A reahst and gifted with keen in- 
sight into, and intuitive sympathy wth, the 
inner hves of men and women, he was ever 
an eager student of human nature, and pre- 
ferred for his subjects — ^whether of burner 
or beggar — ^faces that bore the marks of bfe s 
experience Thus it was he became pre-em- 
inently the painter of old age His masterly 
portrait-groups, such as the Night Watch 
(Amsterdam) and the Anatomical Lecture, 
are m Holland One of the secrets of Rem- 
brandt’s skill, perhaps the fundamental sec- 
ret, IS that his art is an intensification of sel- 
ected facts, not a distortion of them And for 
their intensification he used color and diiw* 
scuro m a manner to suggest the mjreteiy tMt 
hes under the surface of things seen Accord- 
mg to Lord Leighton, he was ‘the suprmc 
painti'r who revealed to the world the poetry 
of twihght and the magic mystery of ^oom 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, contams several of his works, and ms 
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Frame-maker (1640) is in a pnvatc coilcc- 
tum m that aty Among othet famous works 
are The Syndtees of the Drapers^ Portrati 
of Himself, Portnat of hts ifotfiei. Descent 
from the Cioss, Angel Leaving Tobias, The 
Woman Taken m Adultery, Lady with a 
Fan, The MM H Van Loon’s R V R 
(1930) IS at once a biography of Rembrandt, 
a fine historical novel, and a general history 


of the age 

Remedy, in law, the means afforded to ob- 
tain redrew for uijunes, and to protect or 
enforoe r^hts 'Hie nature of the remedy 
often determmes the proper court m which 
to commence an action 

Remensnyder, Junius Benjamin (1843- 
1927}, American dergyman, was bom in 
Staunton, West Virginia He was pastor of 
churches in Philaddphia and Savannah, Ga , 
from x 86 s to 1880, when .he settled perma- 
nently m Row Vork City, and became pastor 
of St James’s Lutheran Cburdi there He 
prepared a Lutheran Manual (1892), gener- 
ally used by the sect, and published Doom 
Eternal (x88o) , The Problem of Life (1913) 

Remenyi, Bduard (2830-98), Hunganan 
viohmst, bom at Heves, Hungary He made 
a number of tours around the world Bis 
techmeal laahty was extraordinary, and in 
his tianscnpbons of Hunganan airs his play- 
ing mvatiably aroused enthusiasm 


Remington, Frederic (1862-2909), Am- 
mcan sculptor, lOus^tor, and author, bom 
at Canton, N Y While engaged as a cowboy 
on a Western ranch he began to modd in 
<fey, making admirable statuettes of Indians 
and cowboys, with their pomes, that attracted 
favorable notice, particularly his Broncho 
Blister and The Wounded Btmhte Some of 
his stones illustrated with his own drawings 
are Pony Tracks (1895), Crooked Trails 
^ (1898) , y/(o Way of an Indian (2906) 
Rmmngton, Philo (2826-89), Amencan 
inventor, bom m Litchfidd, N Y , and served 
an apprenticeship m the fire-arms works 
owned bis father, BSiphalet Remmgton, at 
hoa, « Y In 2870 the firm supphed many 
™e5 for the French Government, but the 
2^d for fire-arms having faffen off, w 
«T 5 , James Desssmora and Cemge H Yos) 
^ttced Remington to undertake the manu- 
of typewntmg machmes Suhsequeat 
®»»»*»ctun! of both typewntera anc 
rSf «>‘‘trol of stock com. 

the name Remmgton bemg retained 

ftoiiw.******?* ^ Powwysmal malana! 

t 1 ^^mptoms do not entirdj 
, only diminish to some exten: 


at intervals In India it is often called jungle 
fever, and is more severe and more fatal than 
intermittent fever, approadiing as it docs the 
type of continued pyrexia, which endangers 
Ufc by the prolonged high temperature it in- 
duces 

Remsehetd, tn , Prussian Rhine prov It 
is the center of the German cuOcry trade, 
and docs an enormous export business, p 
79,000 

Remsen, Ira (1846-2927), Amencan chem- 
ist, was bom in New York City In 2872-76, 
be was professor of chemistiy in WiQiams 
College, and in Johns Hopkins University, 
1876*1901, when he became its president In 
2879 be founded the Amcncan Chemical 
Journal, and was its first editor He is the 
author of text-books, vduch have been trans- 
lated into many foreign languages 

Renaissance, a general term for the re- 
vival of ancient classical influences which 
moved Europe in the 15th and i6th centuries 
Ihc Renaissance took its nsc in Italy, in the 
desire to be able to read the masteipgcccs of 
Greek htcrature If any approximate date can 
be assigned for the dawn of the new dxy, it 
was about the time of the visit of Emanuel 
(^rysoloras, who, in 2396, had come over 
trom Byzantium — the home of Greek culture 
— and was lectunng in Florence on Greek 
hterature The penod during which the m- 
Sucnce of the Renaissance lasted may for 
convenience’ sake be divided into four parts 
Hie first was contemporaneous with the earl- 
ier hfe of Cosimo de’ Media, before he at- 
I tained power (2389-1433), dunng which By- 
zantine scholars were tite chief humanists, 

I the second period lasted until Cosimob death 
I (2464) , the third synchronized with the 
I opemng and ending of the public hfe of 
Lorenzo dc’ Media (2470-92) , while the 
fourth lasted throughout the winter of the 
Medicean fortunes at Florence and the pon- 
tificate of GioxaUm de’ Media (Leo x ), un- 
til the sack of Rome (2327), during the pon- 
tificate of another Medicean pope (Clement 
vn ) Among the famous men of the Itahan 
Renaissance are Dante, Petraxcb, Boccaccio 
Raphael, Michad Angelo, Andrea del Sarto 

In Germany it took deep root, where u 
assisted m helping on the reformation Among 
the most distinguished of its humanists were 
Erasmus, Reuchlin, Ulnch von Hutten, with 
such artists as Hojbem, Durer, and others In 
Holland the new influence expressed itwtf 
rather in art than letters The Van Eycks, 
Lucas van Leyden, Tevealed to their age the 
mysteries of oil painting, and paved the way 
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for Rubens and Van Dyck In Spain and 
Portugal the force of the Renaissance spent 
itself in exploration, colonization, and rdigi- 
ous reform In England, on the other hand, 
the movement confined itself almost wholly 
to hterature and scholar^ip Englishmen 
went to Italy to study under the great hu- 
manists of the day, and brought back with 
them the seeds of that efflorescence which 
rendered the era of Elizabeth the Golden Age 
of Enghsh literature Groqrn, Linacre, More, 
Colet, Ascham, Cheke, Camden, and others 
diffused culture throughout England Shake- 
speare, Marlowe, Bacon, Ben Jonson, and 
Milton were all in turn mspired by the Re- 
naissance spirit So also m France, m htera- 
ture and art, the stimulative force of the Re- 
naissance was strongly felt, Clement Marot, 
Villon, Ronsard, and the Pldiade, Melhn de 
Saint Gellais in poetry, Comines, Montaigne, 
and Rabelais m prose, the Scahgers, Budeeus, 
Calvin, Dolet, Salmasius, and Beza in scholar- 
ship, Fouquet, Perr 4 al, the three Clouets, and 
Jean Cousin in pamting, and Columbe and 
Goujon in sculpture being the leading ex- 
ponents I 

Perhaps m architecture more than m any | 
other department the influence of the Re-| 
uaissance was expenenced m greatest meas- 
ure ‘Renaissance architecture’ proper is really 
the return to anaent Greek and Roman styles 
adapted to modern needs and requirements 
The ‘Venetian-Renaissance’ style is the one 
most frequently seen nowadays In it each 
story IS distmguisbed by a separate hne of 
columns or pilasters, with their entablatures, 
the windows exhibiting the rounded arch 
with columns, while figures usually fill m the 
spandrils Extreme variety of detail and 
wealth of carving are also prominent features 
m this style 

Renal Calculus, or Kidney Stone, is 
formed from the deposited sohd constituents 
of the urine, which vary from fine sand to 
masses two or three ounces or more m weight 
Stoner may be of unc aad, calaum oxalate, 
calaum phosphate, and other rarer sub- 
stances, though often they are of mixed com- 
position A highly aad urine favors such 
They may be present m one or both kidneys 
at the same time 

'Renan, Ernest (X823-92), French writer 
He was born at Tt6guier, on the seaboard of 
Bnttany In z86o he travded m Syna, and 
gathered the local mformation he needed for 
his Vie de Jisus He was dominated by his 
artistic genius The beauty and dearness of 
the French language have seldom been better 


displayed than m his crystal sentences This 
may partly account for his popularity, but 
the bast sale of his works is no doubt mainly 
due to the fact that he dealt with sacred 
subjects with a pecuharly audaaous origmal- 
ify, and in a manner within the comprehen- 
sion of the least instructed IBs prmapal 
works are History of the Ongins of Chnsban- 
tty, which indudes the Life of Jesia (1863), 
The Apostles (1866), St Paid (1867), and 
Marcus Amebtis (x88o), to whid appeared 
later, as a complement. History of Israel 
Renault, Louis (1843-19x8), French jur- 
ist, was bom in Autun He was a member of 
The Bbgue Tribunal and m 1907 received 
one half the Nobel peace prize He published 
Inlf oduetton d Vitnde dit droit international 
(1879) 

Rene the Good (1409-80), Duke of Anjou ^ 
and Count of Provence By the will of Queen 
Joanna he became heir to the throne of 
Naples m 1435, but was driven from the aty 
by Alfonso of Aragon m X442 and retired to 
Provence where he devot^ himself to art 
and poetry 

Renfrewshire, county, Scotland Dauy'* 
farming is the chief mdustry Agnculture 
and stock-raising are earned on and coal, 
iron, and shale are nuned The manufacture 
of thread, cotton, and diemicab, shipbuilding, 
engineering, and sugar-refining, are the other 
diief mdustnes Gourock is a popular water- 
ing place, p 288,575 

Rennell, James (1742-1830), En^sh 
geographer, was bom in Devonshire He was 
the founder of the branch of geography 
known as oceanography His pubhcations, 
which are valuable and the result of careful 
research, mclude a Bengal Atlas (i 779 )» ® 
map of India (1783), a geography of Hero- 
dotus (x8oo) 

Rennes, town, and archiepiscopal see, 
France It trades m dairy produce, and has 
manufactures of sail-doth, table hnen, leather, 
and agncultural implements Here Boulanger 
(1837-91), was born, and here m 1899 Drey- 
fus was tried for the second time, p 83,418 
Rennet, a preparation made from the lin- 
ing membrane of the true stomach of the 
calf, which yields an enzyme, or soluble fer- 
ment, capable of causing the coagulation w 
casein Rennet preparations are much usM 
m cheese-making to produce the curd, which 
is subsequently separated from the whQ^, or 
watery portion , 

Rennie, John (1761-1821), Scottish avii 
engmeer, was bom m Phantassie, Hadding- 
tonshire Setthng m London (1791) ® 
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the engineenng work of the Kcnnet and other buildmg, costrag $ioo/joo, were con- 
Avon Canal, the Rodidale Canal, and the structcd 

r «n/Hicf»r Canal, built Waterloo Bridge, and Rent, on ordinary language, refers to the 
the bridges at Musselburg, Kelso, and payment made for the occupation of land, or 
Southwark, and London Bridge, though not of houses or other buildings erected upon it 
till after his death, was designed In pohtical economy, rent is the difference 
by him He constructed or unproved London between the price obtained for the produce of 
docks. East and West India docks He also a given area of land and the total cost of 
rtpcipipH and constructed the breakwater at production The theory of rent is assoaated 
Plymouth with the name of Ricardo, who expounded it 

Rennie, Sir John (1794-1874), English m his Ptinaples of Pohltcal Economy and 
avil engineer, son of John Rennie, was bom Taxation (18x7, 1819, and 1821), though he 
m London He early entered his father’s busi- had been partly anticipated by Malthus and 
ness, and was kmghtcd on completion of others 

London Bridge from his father’s designs Rent, from a legal point of view, the con- 
(1S31) sideration pmd by a tenant to his landlord 

Reno, aty, Nevada It is a manufacturing, for the use and occupation of real property 
commercul, and residential aty and is the The term is also frequently applied to desig- 
seat of Nevada State University In 1927, nate the compensation for the use of personal 
the legislature of Nevada made it possible to property bdonging to another 
establish residence in the state in three Renwiek, James (1663-88), Scottish Cov- 
months, thereby mcreasmg the number of cnantcr, was bom near Momaivc, Glencaira 
divorces to 2,103 the next year In 1931 the Eicposcd to the tyranny of the Pnvy Counal, 
new sK-weeks’ law is said to have caused the he bad to lead the hfc of a fugitive, but suc- 
number of divorces to double, p 21,317 ceeded m 1684 in publishmg the Apologetical 
^Renoir, Auguste (184X-19X9), Piench Dedaration He is celebrated in churdi his- 
artist, one of the most important of the Im- tory as 'the Angd of the Covenant ’ 
pressioiustic school, was born in Limoges Renwiek, James (1790-1863), American 
Renou-’s art is characteristically impression- physicist, was bom m Liverpool, England In 
isbc He excels m figure work, particularly 1838 he was one of the commissioners to dc- 
the nude, being wonderfully successful m lus hneatc the boundary Imc between Marne and 
fiedi tints Among bis best known works are New Brunswick He translated Lallemand « 
The Bad at Montmarle, the BeauUfal Bather, Treatise on Artillery, and edited several Eng- 
Wounded Gtri, Young Girls at the Piano and IiA saentific text-books for American stud- 
portraits of Monet and Madame CSiarpentier ents 

and her children Renwick, James (1818-95), Amencan 

RenouTier, Charles Bernard (i 8 x 8 - architect, was bom m New York City Hi* 
^3), Frendi philosopher, was born m greatest work was St Fatnek’s Cathedral in 
Mmtpelher After the revolution of 1848 he New York City Other buildmgs of note de- 
pubhdied Manuel ripubheam de Vhomme et signed by him are Grace and Calvary 
oM atoyen (1848), which was charged with churches. New York City, and the Snuthaon- 
auvocating extreme socialistic ideas, and as lan Institution and Corcoran Gallery in 
wmot approved his ideas he made, him Washington Bbs art collection be bequeathed 
?ister of Pubhc Instruction to the New York Metropolitan Museum 

Kensselaer, aty, New York Itisamanu- Reorganised Church of Jesus Christ of 
H railroad center The diief m- Latter-day Saints. See Mormon Church. 

. ^ estabhdiments are fdt, wool dioddy. Repairs, a term which as used by lawyers 
anTMitfS » ® village of Bath was generally sigmfies the labor and expense ne- 

to it in 1902 , p 20,768 cessaiy for keeping buildmgs in proper condi- 

P®*yt«chnic Institute, a tion In the ab^ce of speaal stipulation the 
mgineennt and science, was estab- tenant m a lease will be hdd responsible for 
New V Van Rensselaer in Troy, executing all repairs during its currency, and 

c m ni m 1824 It IS the oldest school of must as a rule leave the property in the sami. 

“ existence, to be estab- order as that m whidi he got it, except m so 
loio a Vu "Dghsh-speaking country In far as it has deteriorated by natural decay 

s school of ardutecture. Reparations, a legal term denoting com- 

6 ?40opoo, and an extension to an- pensation for injuries done or restoration 01 
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goods unlawfully takra It has been used man offer of an impartial evammatioa of 
speafically smce World War I to dedgnate Germany’s capaaty to pay 
? r leijed by the Allies upon the In 1924, an advisory committee convened 

*feated Central Powers in the peace treaties which included Charles G Dawes and Owen 
The legal b^s for the imposition of repara- D. Young, unoffiaally representing the U S 

of the Dawes Comiion, sub- 
follo^ whiA read as mitted April 9, 1924, provided a basis for the 

follo^ The Alted and Associated Govern- temporary settlement of the reparation prob- 
ments affirm and Germany accepts the re- lem Germany made fuff reparation paymen’ts 
sponsibility of Germray and her alhes for as provided by the Dawes plan for five yearn, 
cauOTg all tte loss Md damage to which the from Sept i, 1924, to Sept 1, 1929, whm the 
Governments and theit Young plan, ratified m 1930 by the govera- 
nationals have been subjected as a conse- ments, went provisionally mto effect 


0 — w— vw 

quence of the war imposed upon them by the 
aggression of Germany and her alhes * * 
With the rejection of the Versailles Treaty 


The Dawes plan did not fbc the total re- 
paration payments to be made by Germany 
It did fia a d^mte schedule of annual pay- 


. VU.VI ua. -A ueanne scneauie 01 annual pay- 

ny the United States, the Reparations Com- ments, to be continued for an indefinite per- 
mission was composed of representatives of lod It also provided elaborate machineiy and 
France, Great Britain, Italy, and Belgium, a detailed method of raising the payments, of 
with Japan and Yugoslavia replaang Belgium transferring them out of Germany, and of 
m certam cases This committee finally fixed settlmg disputes or defaults that might arise 


the amount of reparations due and the ar- 
rangements for payment by Germany A con- 
ference of the Alhed premiers at Pans in 
January, 1923, resulted m a deadlock be- 
tween the Bntitii and French On the ba^ 
of two decisions of the Reparations Com- 
mission that Germany had defaulted m her 
timber and coal dehveties, France and Bd- 
gium occupied the Ruhr Valley, the indus- 
trial center of Germany (Jan ii, 1923) 


The Dawes payments were based upon the 
estimated capaatj' of Germapy to pay, rather 
than on the total of Alhed daims 
The Dawes plan was admittedly a stop- 
gap affair It was obvious that sooner or 
later the Alhed governments would be obhged 
to readi a defimtive agreement with Ger- 
many as to the total payments to be made 
Accordmgly, representatives of Germany, 
France, Great Bntain, Bdgium, Italy and 


- ---f w— I (jrreac nniain, neigium, iiaiy ana 

^ey hoped to exploit the nch coal nunes I Japan met at Geneva Sept 16, 1928, and es- 

in nfhpr iniiiiEfi^AD <!.& n..! — I * ui t j ..... i 

taolished a new committee of experts to work 


and other mdustnes of the Ruhr so as to 
secure greater reparation payments than had 
been forthcoming from the German Govern- 
ment Although they took over the railways 
and the local government and introduced 
French and Belgian techniaans and engin- 


out a 'complete and definite settlement’ of 
the reparations problem 
Wiffi Owen D Young as chairman, the 
committee met at Pans from Feb ii to June 
7, 1929, on the latter date submitting a unan-. 


ouu engiD- 7, 1929, on me latter date suDmitung a unan- 

MFs to run the imnes and other propertis, imous report to the Rejiarabons Commisaon 
tte occupation was not a financial success and the governments concerned The number 
Tne troops tost with the passive resistance of of annuities payable by Germany was fixed 
a large part of the German population, who at 59, commencmg at 1,707,900,000 gold 
were suj^orted m their refusal to work for marks and progressing gradually to a ma»i- 
the inva^rs by rdief funds supphed by the mum of 2428,800,000 marks m 1965-66 The 
German Government The French and Bd- average annud payment for the first 37 years 
pans placed the entire region under martial was set at 2,050,600,000 marks An inlerna- 
Ipv, emeted 3^1,000 Germans, imprisoned tional bank (the Bank of International Set- 
mousands of others, and executed 10 The ef- tlemcnts) was to be estabhdied to receive and 

feet was^ to brmg the entire German mdustnal 

system to the verge of collapse 
The other powers, led by Great Bntain, 
exerted strong pressure upon Pomcar6 to end 
the Ruhr occupation Bntish trade had been 
scnously injqred by the stoppage of German 
industnal actovitj 'and Italy and Bdgmm 
showed dissatisfaction. These considerahons 
finally induced Foincar6 to accept the Ger- 


distribute the reparation annuities The 
Young report was adopted in pnnaple, with 
certam modifications, by offidal representa- 
tives of the 12 interedcd nations who met at 
TbeBbgue, Aug 6-31,1929 
A second conference to deal with the Ger- 
man reparations problem and related finan- 
ciai issues was held at The Hague Jan. 3"*®» 
X930 There 14 agreements were signed by 
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representatives of 31 govemmenls, wis, Aus- able Newspapers of all lands of polibca) 
fna Bulgaria, Czcdodovakia, opinions, as wdl as finanaal, industrial and 

France, Germany, Great Britain, Australia, political leaders with very few ecci^bons', 
Canada, India, New Zealand, Poland, Porlu- supported his acUon ‘The governments of 
gal, and Rumania These agreements pro- other nations most vitally affected also ex- 
vided for the definite settlement of Ger- pressed their agreement, with the single ex- 
many’s reparation habihUes and for the con- ception of France. The French reply,- received 
^iit^^hnn of the Bank for International Set- on June 24, however, without dcchnmg the 
tlements as proposed mttic Young plan Pol- President’s proposal, contained reservations 
lowing Its ratification by the governments Of and terms intended to safeguard the Young 


Germany, France, Belgium, Great Britain, 1 
and Italy and the enactment of requisite laws | 
by Germany, the Young plan officially went 
into effect, Maj' $7, 1930 Hie Bank for ha- 
ternational Settlements had previously been 
estaUidied at Basle, Switxerland After tbc| 
official mauguration of the Young plan,! 
France commenced the evacuation of tbc| 
Third Zone of the Rhindand 


plan The following accord was finally ap- 
proved and initialed in Pans on July 6, 1931 
’After an c\change of vicn's the French 
Government states that it is in agreement 
with the United States on the essential pnn- 
aple of President Hoover’s proposal, and on 
the following propositions, which may be 
expressed thus 

’z The payment of mtergovemmenta) 


Despite the optunism with which it was I debts is postponed from July i, 1931, to June 


received, the Young plan lasted only to the 
cad of the first of the 59 years of its pre- 
stnbed life It was wrecked by a combina- 
tion of the world depression,, which already 
in 1930 had seriously affected German econ- 
omy, and the continuance of the Franco 


parts of Central Europe The President’s con- 
rein was aroused primarily because of the 
large Amencan finanaal mtercsts at stake m 
the German cnsis Of the $2,272,000,000 long- 


30, 1932 2 However, the Reich will pay the 
amount of unconditional annuity The French 
Government agrees, in so far as it is con- 
cerned, that the payments thus made by the 
Retch shall be placed by the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements in guaranteed bonds of 
German pohtical struggle Mr Hoover had the German railroads 3 All suspended pay- 
been apprised of the senousness of the situa- ments shall be subject to interest m accord- 
tioB ^ reports from Amcncan diplomatic ance with the conditions suggested by the 
and comidar offi^ m Germany and other Amencan Government, payable in ten annual 

instalments bcginmng with July z, Z933 4 
The same condibon shall apply to the bonds 
to be issued by the German railroads ’ Other 

. . . details were left to a committee to be formed 

term fotmgn debt meutred by Germany dor- by the governments concerned 
^ 1924-31, j per cent was hdd m the In October, Z931, Premier Laval of France 
united States Convinced of the necessity of visited Washington and conferred with Pres- 
hninediate acboo, President Hoover on June ident Hoover upon various Franco-Amencan 
®Pf 1931, after consultabon with the leadmg problems, notably that of intergovernmental 
reembem of Congress in Washmgton, issued debts In 193a the Lausanne Conference had 
rom the White House bis proposal for a agreed upon terms for the final settlement oi 
The statement follows the Afiied reparabon daims on Germany B> 
Jme American Government proposes the the Gentleman’s Agreement, the AUied pow- 
ymponement dunng one year of all pay- ers pledged themsdves not to rabfy the re- 
ts w mtergovernmental debts, repara- parabon accord until ‘a satisfactory settle- 
om and rdief debts, both pnnapal and m- ment’ of their war debts to the United States 
of course, not mduding obligations of bad been reached Meanwhile the Hoover 
^vemments hdd by private parties Subject Moratorium was to conbnue on German and 
^“rennabon by Congress, the Amencan non-German reparabon and on the war in- 
the fl 3-11 payments upon debtedness of the vanous European govem- 

encM p ™ ^®**’*n- BovenmMate to the Am- mmits to eath other Duxmg 1933, no ’sabs- 
yeat payable dunng the fiscal factory settlement’ of the debts owed to the 

like n^****™® *^”<1*^01181 on a Umted States government was reached In 

’P®a^ent for one year of all pay- 1933 Finland was the only country owmg war 
debts owmg the debts to the Umted States which paid m full 
lantcreditor powers ’ Finland has ever smee made each payment 

to the President’s call for a falling due, and Hungary has made some 
oum wos almost unanimously favor- “token” payments See War Debts 
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Repeal, the abrogation or annulment of a 
statute by another legislative act On Decem- 
ber s, 1933, the 18th (Prohibition) amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States 
was repealed, when Utah became the 36th 
state to ratify the 21st (Repeal) Amendment 
Thus ended one of the great social expen- 
ments of the world, the United States being 
the eighth nation to abandon such an ex- 
periment 

Repentance, the feeling of gnef expen- 
enced by man when he is conscious that he 
has acted wrongly in word or deed 
Repertory Theatre, a type of theatre, 
common in continental European aties, 
ivhcre plays of all kinds are produced, not 
primarily for profit, as in the case of the or- 
dinary theatre, but for cultural purposes and 
the encouragement' of new dramatic writers 
Notable examples are the Comcdie-Francaisc 
in Pans, the Burgthcatre in Vienna, the Na- 
tional Theatre in Oslo, Norway, and the Ber- 
lin Schauspielhaus, Germany The Civic Rep- 
ertory Theatre organized by Eva Le Gal- 
liennc and others in New York City has en- 
joyed great success The Theatre Guild, also 
in New York City, which has built a beauti- 
ful theatre for its productions, may in a 
broad sense be considered a repertory theatre, 
although strictly speaking it cannot be so 
classed since its productions have continuous 
runs of varying lengths and only one play 
15 produced at a time It also leases other 
theatres for its use 

Repin, Ilia Yefimovitch (Elias) (1844- 
1918), Russian portrait and genre painter, 
was bom near Kharkov He studied in St 
Petersburg, and in 1870 was awarded a trav- 
eling sdiolarship for his Ratstng oi Jairu^ 
Daiightet Before entering on his foreign 
study he painted and exhibited his Bitrlakt 
('Bargemen bn the Towpath'), considered 
&e first masterpiece of modern Russian art 
His portraits are remarkable for charactens- 
tic insight and powerful handling, espcaally 
one showing Tolstoi stnding bchmd his 
plough Other important pictures are Ivan the 
Cntel (1885), St Nicholas Staying an Execu- 
tion (1889) 

Replevin, a common law action for the 
recovery of personal property, the first step 
of which 15 for an officer to take possession 
of the property and dehver it to the plaintiff 
upon receiving from him a bond of mdem- 
mty. 

Reports, Law. Printed collections of 
complete or abridged transenpts of records of 
cases determined in courts of law At present 


in England and in all the Stales of the Umted 
States oifiaal court reporters, or officials 
performing the same duties, arc appointed 
or designated, and offiaal reports of at least 
the important cases of the highest courts of 
record and of some of the inferior courts 
arc issued in each State 
Repousse, a term used by artists in metal 
to describe designs that are first ham- 
mered up from the inner side of the object 
to be decorated (vases, shields, cups), and 
then finished by chasing with a graver In 
the i6th century Cclhni was the great master 
of this art, espcaally in its apphcation to the 
prcaous metals This art was revived m 
France about the middle of the 19th century. 

Repplier, Agnes (1858- ), American 

essajdst and critic, of French extraction, was 
educated at the Sacred Heart Convent, Tor- 
rcsdalc. Pa Her essays are distinguished by 
dignity of treatment, a lucid style, and a 
delicate sense of humor Her publications 
include Books of Men (x888); Points of 
View (1891) , The Fireside Sp1anx,aL diarm- 
mg and sympathetic study of cats (1901), 
Com pi onuses (1904), Mere Mane, of the 
Visultnes (1931) , Fireside Sphinx (1939) 
Representation, in politics, is the term 
applied to the system under which power is 
exercised by an individual or body in virtue 
of popular election An early stage in the 
history of representation is to bc^ found in 
the national assembhes of estates, *of parha- 
ments in the izth and 13 th ccntuncs The 
royal exchequers ivere in a continual condi- 
tion of bankruptQ' It became necessary to 
devise a new system of taxation, and to ffiat 
end the different communities were bidden 
to send rqiresentativcs to a central assembly 
It Was soon discovered that a petition prc" 
sented in Parhament, espcaally a petition 
presented by Parliament, was infinitdy 
hkely to succeed than a petition presmted to 
the kmg in the old private way In the iStn 
century we find statutes regulating the fran- 
chise and the qualification of members, an 
providing for the frequent assembhng.of par- 
liaments The j6th century was a ceatvsy 0 
reaction against parhamentary institutio 
all over Europe In England, Parhamm 
practically became an instrument m 
hands of the monarch The 17th centu^ iw - 
nessed a great revival of the power of Par - 
ment, which began with the 
James i, and culmmated in the revolu 
of 1688 This latter event ultimately trans- 
ferred the supreme control, 
idation but also in administration, botn 
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domestic and foreign affairs, from the crown 
to the Farhament The governments of the 
United States, Canada, Australia, and Bnt« 
ish Sooth Afnca have almost from the very 
first adopted thoroughly representative 
schemes of government 
UmTED States —Representation in some 
form was recognized in the governments of 
the Engh^ colomes m Amenca, the first 
colony to obtam a representative legislature 
bemg Virginia, the General Assembly of 
which commenced to meet in 1619 
others obtained in course of time similar 


privileges Yet in all but a very few casm 
the executive was entirely independent of 
the people, and responsible to the crown or 
proprietary alone This was one of the main 
causes of the friction that prevailed during 
the i8th century At present, in each State 
of the United States districts arc marked 
out by the legidature for the election of State 
senators and representatives respectively 
The members of the U S House of Repre- 
sentatives are apporboned among the differ- 
ent States after the completion of each cen- 
sus according to population They arc cither 
chosen by the State electors at large, or, as 
® generally the case, districts arc marked out 
by the State legislature Eadi State is cn- 
btled to two leptescntatives in the U S 
Smate, who hold office for sn. years, and 
who unbl 1913 were diosen by the votes of 
me members of the State legislature In that 
yew the Seventeenth Amendment was added 
to the Consbtubon, making proviaon for the 
mrect deebon of Smators 
The President is appointed by a body of 
ina^endent electors, each State contnbubng 
eqmvalent to that of the Senaton 
^^R^resentabves whom it sends to Corn 
^ As these dectors are chosen by the 
P^le, howevw, the President is in dl but 
Bi^e ^cted directly by the popular vote 
REwmsEKTATioKr is an dec- 
a lecbficabon ol 

thesTiBWftL countnes when 

a substantial mmontj 

or nrr^ ? pracbcally httii 

have l««S”'***°*®**®** ^ number of plans 
X'S«!8^for remedying thuTcvil 

P«*entat,ve.. U. S. House of, th< 


Lower House of Congress See United 
States, Government 

Reprieve is an act of the cxccubve or of 
a criminal court by which the carrying out 
o! a capital sentence is temporarily delayed 
When granted by the cxccubvc the object 
generally is to allow bme in order that the 
advisabibty of a pardon may be considered 

Reprisal. Formerly when an individual 
suffered injury' from a foreign state, he was 
given a letter of repnsal, in virtue of which 
he could seize or confiscate the property be- 
longing to that state or its subjects by way 
of securing compensabon The idea of re- 
prisals IS that they should be a means of 
redress diort of war, and they are only to 
be used when compensation cannot be got 
by amicable methods The following act<« 
of reprisal without the declaration or exist- 
ence of war are recognized by the sanction of 
usage and authority (i) the sequestrabon 
of property bdonging to the offending state, 
(2) the sequestrabon of the property of its 
citizens, (3) the parbal or complete suspen- 
sion of commercial and other intercourse be- 
tween the two nabons, (4) suspension or 
annulment 'of treabes in part or in whole, ($) 
withdrawal of all priviligcs and rights to 
domialed abzens of the offending state, (6) 
a paofic blodcadc 

Reproduction is the term applied to the 
whole process whereby hfe is conbnued from 
gcncrabon to generabon Reproduebon is 
one of the prime funebons of protoplasm, and 
is mbmatcly related to growth, of which 



Refiroduettott by Ftssion Four 
Stages in the Reproduction oj 
Atncebee 


it may indeed be regarded as a special case 
The phenomenon occurs in its sim pli-st form 
in many Protozoa, as m amoeba for eicample, 
which grows unbl it reaches the limit of ad- 
vantageous size, and then reproduces by di- 
viding mto two parts (fission) Comparmg 
muibcdlular forms with the Protozoa, we 
find that, generally* speaking, these, in place 
of simply dividing, give off two kmds of spe- 
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aally modified cells, known respectively as 
ova and spermatozoa, which after sexual 
umon has occurred become capable of de 
veloping into new orgamsms This is the 
ordinary process of sexual reproduction, as 
known alike m the higher plants and the 
. higher animals Another type of reproduction 
* consists in the hberation of clusters of the 
ordinary body cells, which are capable of 



A, Ovary, with ovum, B, fully 
formed bud, with mouth and 
tentacles , 

growing into a new organism In plants, 
vegetative reproduction is very frequent — 
the tubers of the potato, the subsidiary bulbs 
produced by most bulbous plants, the run 
ners of the strawberry, and so forth 
Sexual reproduction by the umon of male 
and female cells is practically universal m 
multicellular plants and ammals In some 
cases, however, female cells are produced 
which without sexual umon are capable of 
development Such ova are described as ^or- 
ihenogeneUc (See Parthenogenesis) , and oc- 
cur, for example, in some insects All meth- 
ods of reproduction are costly to the mdi- 
vidual, wherefore reproduction does not nor- 
mally occur until growth has almost ceased — 
that is, until the individual has reached its 
maximum development It is also a common- 
place of biology that the rate of reproduction 
is highest in unspeaalized organisms, and 
tends to dimmish with progressive speaaliza- 
tion The reason for the progressive dimmu- 
tion m higher forms m the number of off- 
spring produced is not far to seek It is 
better for the ^eaes that relatively few 
should be produced, with mcreased chance of 
surviving to maturity, than an enormous 


number where the chances of an mdividual 
surviving are small, because the agents of 
ehmination which act in the earher stages arc 
largely non-selective in thar mode of action 
If it IS possible to protect the young through 
their early stages, as is done by the parents 
in more speaalized forms, then, by leaving 
the more fit to breed, the standard of the 
speaes is always bemg raised, hence the bio- 
logical justification of the parental care 
shown by birds and mammals See Bioeogv, 

EMBRyOLOGV, HEREDITy, rr.T.T. 

- Reptiles {ReptUia), a very laigc class' of 
vertebrate animals, mcluding Tortoises and 
Turtles, Lizards of many kmds, the divergent 
New Zealand *hzard* Sphenodon, Snakes, and 
Crocodilians — five distinct orders with living 
representatives, but includmg also many or- 
ders of wholly extinct types, such as Idithyo- 
'saurs. Plesiosaurs, and Dmosaurs 

Reptiles occupy a central position m the 
Vertebrate series beneath them arc Amphi- 
bians and Fishes, above them are Birds and 
Mammals They begin the senes of higher 
Vertebrates Reptiles are cold blooded, the 
temperature of the body not greatly exceed 
mg that of the surrounding medium, the 
heart is three-chambered, excqit m Croco- 
dihans, where four diambers first occur, the 
body 15 covered with scales, with whidi suo- 
jacent bony plates or scutes are sometimes 
assoaated, the great majonty are oviparous, 
while in some the eggs are hatdied within 
the mother A general dassification of hv- 
mg reptiles is as fdllows (i) Rhynchoce- 
phaha, including only Sphenodon, (2) Laeer- 
Uha, or lizards; (3) Opindta, or snakes, (4) 
Cheloma, or tortoises and turtles, (s) Croco- 
dtlta, or crocodiles and alligators See Tor- 
toises AND TxmTLES, LIZARDS, SNAKES, 
CnoconiLES, Alligator 
Republic, a form of government m which 
the sovereign power is vested, not m a hered- 
itary ruler or m a ruler elected for life, but 
in the body of abzens, or m a more or less 
pnvileged section of them According to the 
constitution of the govemmg body, republics 
have vaned from the most cxdusive oli- 
garchy to a pure democracy The several 
r^ublics of Greece and that of Rome were, 
at the outset at least, anstocratic communi- 
ties The medieval repubhes of Vemce, 
Genoa, and the other Italian towns were also 
more or less anstocratic The most important 
of modem repubhes is that of the United 
States of Amenca, where pure democracy has 
been tned on a scale unknown elsewhere Ex- 
c^t during the short-hved empire of i863-7i 
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Msnco has been a republic since 1824 Since 
the revolution in Brazil in 1890, all the South 
American states (omitting the three Guiana 
dependenaes) are repubhes Since the World 
War I these countries have become republics 
Russia, Finland, Turkc> , Spam, Austria, Piitt> 
ippincs, Bulgaria, Syria, Lebanon, Italy, Hun> 
gary, Yugoslaiia 

Republican Party, m American history, 
the name applied to three pohtical parties 

(1) Ihe official name, in the early penod 
un^ the Constitution, of the party opposed 
to Federalist policies, whidi later became 
Imown as the democratic PaTt> (Sec Demo> 
cRATic Funr) 

(2) The party founded by the followers 
of John Qumi?' Adams, dunng the latter 
part of his administration (1825-9), which 
was ultimately absorbed m the New Whig 
Party (1834-6) (See Naixonai. Repusucan 
PAKTir) 

(3) By far the most powerful and the 
best known of the R^bhcan Farbes is the 
one oigamzed m 1854-6, after the dissolution 
of the Whig Party, to oppose the extension 
of riavery, and to assert national supremacy 
as against the States* Ri^ts tCr"denr«e5 of 
^ Democratic Parly, In 1854, at Rrpon, 
Wis, before the Kansas-Nebrarica Bill was 
^ned by the President, a group of Whigs, 
Democrats, and Free Sellers threatened to 
form a new party if the bill ^ould pass, and 
^ July 6 the name Republican was adopted 
by a convention at Jackson, Midi Other 
5 wte convenfaons followed, and the new 
PMty spread rapidly, especially m the West 

earned is out of 31 
states On June 17, 1856, the first Repubhean 
mtional ConvenUon was hdd in Philadd- 
^ rrindi Jdin C Fremopt was nomin- 
^ for the Presidency Although Fremont 
^defeated m the ensumg elecfaon, the 
succeeded m decting most of its can- 
OJ^tes for Congress m the Northern States 

opposed the 
Supreme Court, 
that this was the result of a corrupt 

SsfrtI ^ alienated the South In 
CwS® R«f“S«iiis hdd their National 
J^J««hon at Chicago, and adopted a plat- 

toiL of of att the Tern- 

« bound to demand and 
«»»d On the third ballot Abraham Lm- 
nommated for President In the 
303 received 180 out of 

303 dectomi votes Tmmediatdy before and 


after the inauguration of Lincoln occurred 
the seccssum of the Southern States, which 
formed the Confederate States of America, 
and thus provoked the Qvil War The with- 
drawal from Congress of the Democratic 
members from the secedmg States left the 
Repubbean Party in control of the govern- 
ment, and of the conduct of the war In the 
National Convention of 1864 slavciy was 
made the keynote ol the platform, and its 
complete extirpation was decreed. The assas- 
smation of Lincoln (April 14, 1865) brought 
to the Presidency Andrew Johnson of Tenne- 
scc In 1868 and 1872 Gen G S Grant 
was elected President by the Republicans, 
while the supremacy of the party remained 
unchallenged m Congress until 1874 The 
Republican platform m 1876 advocated mvi] 
service reform and a resumption of specie 
payment In the following dcction the Re- 
publican candidate, Rutherford B Hayes, re- 
ceived a majority of only one dcctoral vote 
over Samud J Tildcn, the Democratic can- 
didate During the administration of Presi- 
dent Hayes the character of the party grad- 
ually changed, new leaders arose, and the 
emphasis of party pohey shifted from the 
coercion of the South to such economic prob- 
lems as the tariff, the currency, and commer- 
cial rdations The National Convention of 
1880 advocated avil service reform, a pro- 
tective tariff, government aid to education 
and *the protection of the honest voter in 
the South ’ A tntter struggle between the old 
and new leaders resulted in a victory for the 
latter, who placed James A Garfidd in nom- 
ination Upon the death of Garfield, in 1881, 
Chester A Arthur, the Vice-President, suc- 
ceeded to the Presidency The Republican 
platform of 1884 called for a high protective 
tariff, international bimetallism, the regula- 
tion of interstate commerce, and the upbuild- 
mg of the navy A large section of the party, 
popularly called ‘Mugwumps' refused to sup- 
port James G Blame for President, and 
Grover Qevdand, a Democrat, was elected — 
the first defeat for a Repubhean Presidential 
candidate since Lmcoln's tune In 1888 the 
tanff was the pnnapal issue, the Republican 
Party bang uncompromismgly in favor of a 
high protective system The party was re- 
turned to power hy the dection of Benjamin 
Harrison In the dection of 1892 the Re- 
pubbean candidate, Bamson, was decisively 
defeated by Cleveland 
In its platform of 1896 the Repubhean 
Party uphdd the gold standard, William Mc- 
Kinley was diosoi President to succeed 
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Cleveland The assassination of McICinley 
in July, 1901, and the succession of Vice- 
President Theodore Roosevelt, involved no 
notable change of pohcy The campaign of 
1904 was based on the par^'’s past achieve- 
ments and the general national prospenty 
By 1908, however, the demand for taxiS 
reform became so insistent that the chief 
plank m the Repubhcan platform for that 
year declared ‘unequivocally for a revision of 
the tanff immediately following the maugu- 
ration of the next President’ Wilham H 
Taft, the Repubhcan candidate, was elected 
President by a large majority Early m 19x1 
a large and active part of the Repubhcan 
electorate prevailed on former President 
Roosevelt to enter the campaign for the Re- 
pubhcan nomination. His candidacy widened 
the breach m the Repubhcan ranks, and af- 
ter a bitter struggle for supremacy, in the 
National Convention, which resulted in the 
victory of the Taft following, the Roosevelt 
forces withdrew from the Convention and 
organized the Progressive Party In the na- 
tional election of 19x2 the Repubhcans were 
overwhelmed W H Taft ran third to 
Woodrow Wilson, the Democratic nominee, 
and to Roosevelt, the Progressive candidate 
In 19x6, chiefly on the issue of Wilson’s 
peace platform, the Repubhcans again met 
defeat in the Presidency, though wmning 
the House During 19x7 party lines were 
limped out in support of the war program, 
but in X918 the elections resulted in control 
of both Houses by the Repubhcans This 
was followed by a Repubhcan victory with 
the election in 1920 of Warren G Harding , 
of Ohio, as President, and Calvin Coohdge, 
of Mass, as Vice-President The death of 
Harding in Aug 1923 brought Coolidge to 
the Presidency, to which he was elected in his 
own nght in 1924, with Charles G Daw'es, of 
Bhnois, as Vice-President Herbert Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce in the Coohdge ad- 
ministration, was elected President in 1928 
to succeed President Coohdge, who 'did not 
choose to run,’ nnth Charles Curtis, of Kan- 
sas, as Vice-President The economic depres- 
sion, Avliich began to attain considerable 
proportions in 1929 and 1930, was the strong- 
est contributing factor m the defeat of 
Hoo\cr for re-election in 1932, with an over- 
whelming victor} b/ his Democratic oppon- 
ent, Franklin D Roosevelt The Repubhcan 
Presidential candidate, Alfred M Landon, 
was dcasl\cl> defeated by Roosevelt in X936 
It 1940 Roosevelt was acain reelected over 


Requiem 

Repubhcan Wendell Willkie Sec Umted 
States, History. 

Republican River, uses m the eastern 
part of Colorado, and flows m a northeaster- 
ly directio.- to th'' border of the State, cross- 
ing the n w corner of Cheyenne co , Kansas 
It then enters Nebraska, and flowing c near 
the border re-enters Kansas It joins the 
Kansas River at Junchon Cify, after a course 
of about 525 miles 

Repudiation. When a state repudiates its 
flnanaal obligations, or makes default in 
pajdng the interest or capital of loans made 
to It, it IS a question of international law 
whether and to what extent another state 
will mterfere for the protection of its sub- 
jects who suffer loss In this particular case, 
although the right of interference exists, gov- 
ernments generally refuse to take any steps 
m favor of the sufferers, partly because of 
the responsibihty which a state would as- 
sume, partly because loans to states are usu- 
ally made with sufficient knowledge of the 
attendant risks, and partly because of the 
difficulty which a defaulting state maj real!}' 
have in meetmg its obhgations at the tune 
A modem instance of repudiation is that 
which was announced by the Soviet govern- 
ment of Russia immediately on its accession 
to power, when it disclaimed all connection 
with or responsibihty for the foreign debts of 
the former Impenal State w'bich it replaced 
Repudiation, in American history, means 
State legislative action reduemg or wiping out 
the State debt This has usually occurred in 
the newer States or in States of new' indus- 
trial importance m the second third of the 
X9th century, when there was throughout the 
country a craze for internal improvements, 
espeaally railroads, built with governmental 
aid, and for banks assisted by the Stale 
After the Civil War repudiation was com- 
mon, because heavy interest had accruirf, 
because the war had greatly impoverished 
the Southern States, and because State debts 
were recklessly, extravagantly, and corruptly 
increased, in many cases, dunng the 
of negro domination It has been estimated 
that by repudiation. Southern States reddeed 
their debts from $235,000/100 to $108,000/100 
The Federal Constitution, as interpreted 
by the U S Supreme Court, furnishes no re- 
dress to a creditor of a Slate A few State 
constitutions have provided, or have empow- 
ered the Legblaturc to provide, how suits 
may be brought against the State 
Requiem, the mass for the repose of the 
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dead in use in the Roman Catholic Church prcssion (save the Brenner) in the Alpine 
The term is also apphed to musical settings diain 

for the mass of the dead, as those of Mozart, Rescripts, m Roman law, were answers 
, Cherubmi, Berhoz, and Verdi returned by the emperor when consulted on 

Requisitions, Military, tlie demands questions of law, either by the parties in 
made by the auftontics of an invadmg army some controversy, or, more commonly, by 
upon the people of the occupied territory officers charged with the administration of 
for provisions, forage, labor, and transporta* jusbee 

bon It IS the rule of most avilizcd nahons Rescue, the offense of freeing another by 
that such supphes shall be paid for at the force from lawful custody By the common 
conclusion of the conflict law it is an offense punishable as a felony, 



architecture the wall 
altar Its use 

^ etnscom^^ century, pnor to which 
l«c stdls were m 

the In course of bme 
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Pre-Ri^^ ^t has been known 
pre-Roman days, and is the lowest de* 


a treason, or 3 misdemeanor, according to 
the diaracter of the criminal rescued Bi the 
Umted States it is generally a fdony, and is 
not classed as the same degree of crime as 
that of whidi the rescued prisoner was guilty 
If the prisoner was guilty only of a mis* 
demeanor, rescue is generally onbr a misde* 
meanor 

Reservatious, Indian The pohgr of set- 
tmg aside defimte porbons of land m the 
United States for the use of the various In- 
dian tnbes was maugurated m 1786, bemg 
made necessary by the mcrease of white 
popidabon and the consequent desirability of 
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confining tiie aboriginal population to nar- 
rower limits At first the reservations were 
formed chicfiy as a result of the cession of 
land to the government, the Indian tribe re- 
taining a speafied part of such land for its 
own use, such cessions bemg governed by 
treaty lb 1871 this practice was termmated, 
and transactions with the Indians were 
^ brought under the immediate control of Con- 
' gress The Indian Reservations are admin- 
istered by the Bureau of Indian Affairs Th^ 
are subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States, but as far as possible the regulation of 
their own domestic affairs is left to the In- 
dians The U S Government endeavors to 
protect them from unscrupulous whites and 
from their own ignorance as well, educational 
work IS stressed , and a constant endeavor is j 
made to make of the Indian wards good and 
useful atizens There are Indian reservations 
in Arizona, Cahfomia, Colorado, Florida, 
Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Nevada, New Mexico, 
New York, North Carohna, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, 
Utah, Washington, Wisconsin and Wyoming 
Reserves, m mihtary usage, forces and 
materials held for future use In actual battle, 
the reserves are troops not m action but kept 
back and held ready to act at a cntical mo- 
ment in order to msure victory or turn aside 
defeat Reserve supphes of materials, such as 
ammunition, provisions, and other necessi- 
ties, are alwajs estabhshcd near the scene of 
action to be available without delay when 
needed The term reserves is also applied to 
those men who have received some military 
traming and can be called upon m time of 
national emergency, but who ordinarily fol- 
low the pursmts of avil hfe Their orgamza- 
tion varies m different countnes The Umted 
Stales Army Reserve Corps numbers 113,- 
177 officers and 2,998 enlisted men, the Navd 
Reserve 12,578 officers and 40,0x2 men, the 
Marine Corps Reserve 14,945 officers, most 
of vhom were called up in 1940-41 
Reservoirs are receptacles for the storage 
of supplies held in reserve The term is gen- 
erally limited to structures for storing fluids, 
particular]} water, but, broadl} speaking, jt 
incluacs any container of stored materials or 
energx’ The object of the reservoir may be 
to cquahze supplies w ludi vary' m production 
or consumption, or to maintain a uniform 
Ie\cl, head, or pressure Kitchen, or cooking 
stoves, or ranges, for use in houses without 
running water or plumbing fixtures w ere often 
proMded with reservoirs (water backs) for; 
maintaining a supplj of hot water Generally | 


speaking, however, a reservoir is a relatively 
large structure, built wholly or partly in the 
earth, for the storage of water for domestic 
and industrial uses, fire protection, irrigation, 
water power, navigation, or flood protection 
Water Reservoirs tn General — ^These fall 
mto three main dasses (i) receiving or tin- 
potmdtng, which are gener^y located at the 
source of supply, and are designed to make 
good the defiaenaes in jneld in times of 
drought, (2) distubutmg or supply, located, 
near the point or area of water consumption, 
to meet mterruptions m the supply due to 
breaks in the conduits, or to meet fluctua<* 
tions in the consumption or use of w'atcr 
from hour to hour or day to day, (3) equal- 
izing, to maintam a uniform flow' of w'atcr, 
or to give a constant level or head, either for 
pumps to work agamst or to afford a fairly 
uniform pressure, as m a water-works dis- 
tnbutmg sj'stem Either distributing or 
eqyahzing reservoirs may afford considerable 
storage agamst the falhng off in the yield of 
the source of supply Impounding reservoirs 
are located on perennial or on intermittent 
streams, and arc filled by gravity Othei 
reservoirs may be located W'herever conditions 
are favorable, and may be filled either by the 
natural flow of streams, by gravity conduits, 
oy by pumping through force mains 
There are many important reservoirs witn 
a capaaty of 50 billion gallons and more in 
the United States, as, for example, those 
which form a part of the water supply sys- 
tem of New York City (see Catskux Aque- 
iwct) See Dams, Aqueducts, Irrigation 
Large reservoirs mclude the one formed by the 
Assuan, across the Rjver Nile, which supphes 
water for irrigation m Eg>pt and the Gatun 
reservoir, connected with the Panama Canal, 
which IS reported as having a capaaty of 
x,37o billion gallons 

Reservoirs, Use in Flood Prevention. 
The floods in New' England and Pcnnsjh’ania 
m 1936 served to focus attention on the 
necessity for prevention Among the methods 
used were the dredging of nver beds and the 
erection of dams and reservoirs to hold Uic 
surplus water Work then done was insuffi- 
cient to prei'cnt, although it did check, the 
disastrous floods in the Mississippi \'allcy m 
1937 With the completion of the sislcm of 
reservoirs in the near future it is hoped that 
the danger from floods will be entirely 
eliminated 

Most of the dams in the system arc for the 
purpose of irngation and pow'cr as well as 
flood control The T^gart Dim in VTcst 
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\ugmia js intended, Kowexes, purely for 
flood control H has a capaatj o£ 106,600 
imibon gallons 

By ias the largest project is the Boulder 
Dam, completed m 1936 at a cost of 
000 It has a capacity of lopoo^c^ minion 
gaflfma and a height of 72J feet It is intended 
to supply irti^Uon and power as well as 
flood control to the states in the southwest. 
Lake Mead, the reservoir formed b> Boulder 
Dam, IS the largest arUfioal lake in the world 
Other large projects for flood control arc 
the Missouri Biicr Basin and the California 
Central Vallcj Sec Bouijosr, now Hoover 
Dak and Grand Coviec Dak 
Resht, town, Iran, capital of the prov- 
mce of Gilan Enzcli, its port, is 14 m n w 
on the Caftan Sea Resht is the center of 
the sflk industry and exports large quantities 
of (hat product and also of nee, cotton, fruits, 
and tobacco, p about 35^000 ' 

Resiezabanya, town, Rumania It is the 
center of a numng district, and has iron 
works and railway shops, p is,S7fl 
Resfdenee. See Domicile. 

Residuary ILegatee, the person to whom 
a (esfator gives the residue of his property— 
that is to say, all that remains after debts and 
specified keaaa haix: been paid 
Retina, town, Italy, in the province ot 
Naples, on the uestero slope of Vesuvius It 
IS on the site of anoent Herculaneum Since 
1903 the ascent of Mount Vesuvius can be 
made from here by means of an electric Tali'- 
'''ay, 4}ti miles in length, p 20,152 
Resins, compounds of carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxj^ that occur as natural or induced 
(tbrou^ incisions) exudations from plants 
True resins are amorphous sobds with a 
vitreous fracture, soften on heating, bum 
With sooty flame, are soluble in alcohol, ether, 
diloroiorm, carbon disulphide, fixed oils, and 
volatile ods Examples ate Common Rtsm 
(Colophony), Benzoin Oleo-rcsins and 
h^ms are mixtures of resins and volatile 
ons, among, the former dass arc the turpen- 
tines, gummy exudations of vanous speara 
w the pane family, as American, Russian, 
wtassburg and French turpentmes The bal- 
are liquid or soft products, as Canada 
®a«am Gam resms are milky exudations 
plants contanung gum, wholly or partly 
oiuhte m Water, lesm soluble in alcohol, and 
Volatile ml Among these are Asafcetida, 
JDmoniac, Mynb, Gamboge, and Scam- 


law to the effect that after a cause of actum 
has once been finally determined upon its 
merits bj' the courts, either in a court 0! tart 
resort, or in an inferior court without appeal, 

It cannot be again litigated by any of the 
parties thereto in any other court 
Resolution, m music, a term applied to 
the process of change from a dissonant diord 
to one which is consonant 
Resonance. See Sound. 

Resorcin, mcta-dihydroxy-benzcne, CeH» 
(OH)s, IS obtained by the fusion of different 
gum resins with caustic potash, but is best 
prepared by melting benzene mctadisulpbomc 
acid luth caustic soda Resorcin is used as an 
antiseptic in the treatment of rt.in disease 
and as a hair warti, and its amido-dcnvativc 
os a photographic devdoper 
Resources, Natural, Conservation of. 
See Conservation Movement. 

Respiration See Lungs. 

Respirator, an instrument worn over the 
mouth and nose to prevent dust or cold from 
penetrating to the lungs Respirators arc also 
employed in entering mines filled with gas, 
and arc useful to workmen dcahng with fly- 
ing dust or iron filings 
Respite, in the avil law, a composition 
wUh creditors upon obtaining additional tune 
for pa>mcnt In cnminal taw the term de- 
notes a reprieve or temporary postponement 
of the execution of sentence 
Respondent, a party in an equity action 
corresponding to a defendant m a suit at taw , 
the parD^ who ansivers a bill in nqmty 
Respondentia, a term employed m mari- 
time law to denote a contract under which 
money is loaned on goods constitutmg the 
whole or a portion of 'he cargo of a ship, 
upon condition that if the goods are lost 
through any of the penis set forth m the 
contract, the borrower shall be discharged 
from payment See Bottoi4Ry 
Restaurant, a public eating place Restau- 
rants, probably originated in France, and 
Pans still remains the aty m which the res- 
taurant, as a separate institution, rather than 
as an annex to a hotel, is to be seen at its 
greatest excellence In London, restaurants 
were established gradually during the latter 
half of the 19th century, and hy >9°° 
hotel of the first order bad attach^ to it a 
restaurant open to the pubhc New York is 
well supphed with restaurants of all kinds 
from the h^h-pneed establishments of Fifth 
and Park Avenues to the 'automats,’ where 
wholesome food can be obtamed for a nidcel 


^ of which are used m medione 

Judicata, (Xat ‘matter has been de- 1 wholesome food can be obtamed for a nickel 
a term denoting a prevailing rule ot I and its multiples An of the large hotrts have 
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restaurants The cafeteria, of Western origin, 
has gained great popularity in the last decade, 
and IS to be found throughout the United 
States 

Rest-harrow (Onoms arvensts), a peren- 
nial leguminous plant of Europe, most fre- 
quently found on sandy ground near the sea 

Restigouche, nver (aoo m long) between 
New Brunswick and Quebec, Canada, form- 
ing for some 50 miles the boundary between 
these provinces The name, Restigouche, 
meaning 'the nver that divides hke the hand,’ 
was given wath reference to its five main 
branches 

Restoration, the process of renovating a 
building so that it shall wholly or in part re- 
gain Its original character Such work was 
first undertaken in the z9th century when an 
interest m ancient buildings, particularly the 
old cathedrals and monastic buildmgs, began 
to take a strong hold on the discriminating 
pubhc Among the most important eicamples 
of restoration are many of the English and 
French cathedrals 

Restoration, a term applied, m Enghsh 
history, to the accession of Charles zz (z66o) 
and, m French history, to the accession of 
Louis xvzn, first in z8z4, and secondly on 
Tune 28, z8z5 

Restorationists, generally, those who hold 
the doctrine that all men, even the unbehev- 
ing and unrepentant, after and by means of 
due punishment, shall be restored to the di- 
vine favor and saved The term is apphed 
^peafically to a small body m the United 
States known as Universal Restorationists, 
ivho as followers of Rev Hosea Ballou, a 
Universahst clergyman of Boston, mamtamed 
an organization for a short time (1830-41) 
in Mendon, Mass 

Restoration of Pictures. See Picture- 
Restoring. 

Restraint of Marriage. The marriage re- 
lation IS favored and protected by law, and 
provisions in a contract, will, or deed having 
for their object the restraint of marnage are 
invahd However, the law does not prohibit 
a person from providing for another wMe 
he or she contmues m an unmarried state 1 

Restraint of Trade. A covenant in re- j 
straint of trade is one made by an employee { 
on jommg a business, or a trader on sdling 
a busmess, not to carry on the same trade 
within a certain area or for a certain term 1 
See MoNOPOuns, Trusts 

Resurrection, the rising agam of the body 
from the grave, ana its reunion with the soul 
Antiapations of the bdiet are found among 


the Zoroastrians and the Eg>ptians; the 
Greek conception of the immor^ty of the 
soul, however, as developed in Plato’s Pbaedo, 
was independent of the notion of bodily re- 
vival It ,is not till comparativdy late in the 
I development of the Hebrew rehgion that the 
’ doctnne of resurrection appears The words 
' of Jesus do not necessarily imply a belief in 
a bodily or umversal resurrection, but the 
apostles, regarding His resurrection as the 
crownmg proof, proclaimed it as umversal 
Resurrectionists, or Resurrection-men, 
otherwise Body-Iifters or Body-snatchers, 
terms popularly apphed m England to a class 
of men who (c z^fc-o 1835) used to disinter 
newly buned corpses and sell them to the 
medical schools for dissection 
Resuscitation. In apparent death both 
the arculation and the respiration are at a 
low ebb, and may even be suspended When 
failure of the respiratory function is the cause 
of apparent death, the pabent is said to be 
asphyxiated Should the arculatozy appara- 
tus be primarily at fault, syncope results The 
most important causes of asphjnda are drown- 
ing and inhalabon of noxious fumes or gases. 
There are several manual methods ofi restor- 
mg respirabon, and insufflation and electrical 
sbmulabon are also used The pulmotor is 
widely used in cases of drowning and as- 
phyxia and a recently developed 'arbficial 
lung’ can prolong respiration when the re 
spiratory system has been paralyzed 
Reszke, Jean de (1853-1925), Polish op 
erabc singer, was born at Warsaw He made 
his debut as a baritone at Venice in i 874 i 
but a few years later became one of the 
greatest dramabc tenors He and his brother 
Edouard, a bass singer, were favorite mem 
bers of tiie Metropohtan Opera House Com- 
pany in New York for many years 
Retainer. A fee paid to an attorney and 
counselor at law to engage his professional 
services m a parbcular acbon or in all legal 
matters in which the chent may be involved 
dunng a certam period The term is also 
apphed to a written authorizabon given by 
a chent to an attorney to represent him m 
one or more legal matters 
Retaining Walls are walls built for the 
purpose of confimng water or earth, and form 
important parts m the construefaon of reser- 
voirs, docks, fortificabons, railways, and 
roads The ways m which a Tetainmg vail 
may fail are by revolvmg about the front 0 
any horizontal jomt, by sliding on the plane 
of any horizon^ joint; or by the bulging 0 
the* body of the masonry The first is tlie 
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much more fccqucnt, white the second is least i 
ficttuent 

Retbberg, Elizabeth (1898- )( Opcr> 

abc soprano born in Gcnnan>, debut made 
in Drc^cn, 1915. In 1932 she first appeared 
in N Y By inMlation of Bemto bfussohm 
die sang the leading role in Respighi’s Tke 
Sunken Bell at Rome in 1929 At the request 
of the composer she sang the title rote m 
Strauss’s Tke EgvpUan Helen at its norld 
prcnucre in 1928 \tler oienrhclming 01 a* 
turns in 1930-31 at La Scala, Milan and the 
Rojal Opera, Budapest and later in N Y , the 
New York Guild of Vocal Teachers pre- 
sented her with a gold medal inscribed “Ttic 
Most Perfect Singer in the World ” 

Retirement The transfer of an officer of 
the army or naii from the status of active 
service to the retired list, which operates to 
remove him from command and promotion 
la the U S ^rmv and Navj’, all officers arc 
compulsorily retired at the age of siUy-four 
m ^ army, and si\ty-two in the navj’ 

Retort, a vessel to contain a substance 
from which volatile products are to be c\- 
tmeted bv heating Iron retorts arc employed 
with amalgams, while glass, porcelain, or 
metal retorts arc used for laboratorj' proc- 
esses Sec Distil iATio\ , Gas MAtsunAcruar 
Retreat, in Hiilitar)' strategy, to retire be- 
fore the encm), is one of the most important 
MMuvers of warfare (sec Riak Guard, 
Strategy and Tactics) The retreat is also 
a militaiy signal to maii. the close of dav, 
soun^ by bugle or trumpet, after which 
the band plays the national air, the sunset 
gun IS fired, and the flag is hauled down 
Retreat, a period of retirement for spirit- 
uw contemplation and the c\erctsc of devo- 
tion, practised both m the Roman Calhohc 
and the Anglican Church 
R^renchment, in nuhtaiy fortification 
PORiincATioA', Redoubt 
Retriever As the name implies, the xe- 

^ ^teed of dog trained to find out 

rmg back any kill^ or wounded game 
known as wavy coated, was 
wobbly the result of a cross with the setter, 
_ , hnown as curly coated, is from the 

spaniel or poodle 

°t‘ Retrospective 
UDo» or laws that have an effect 

'^procee^ or facts that arc past 

bodies applied to the motions of 

hon astern, signifies a ditec- 

Jean Tran^U Paul de Gondi 


(t6i4-f9), French cardinal In the avil war 
of tlic Fronde he opposed Cond£ and Mazar- 
in, and was ci rated a cardinal in His 
Million fs obtained high piaisc from S’'ollairc 
and Hallam 

Reunion (formerly Bourbon), French is- 
land in the Mascarcnc group, Indian Ocean, 
420 m c of Mndaga<scar, It has an area of 
965 sq m , and is divided b> a chain of vol- 
canic mountains and a plateau into two dis- 
tinct east and west parts Sugar, rum, cof- 
fee, vanilla, perfumes, geranium essence, aloe 
fibre, tapioca, starch, dried manioc arc c\- 
ported The chief port is Pointc-dcs Galcts, 
on (he northwest coast, p 186,637 
Renter, Fritz (1810-74), German humor- 
ist In 1839, be issued the first part of Ollc 
Kuittclleit {OM-^Tme Slones), a senes of 
prose talcs, including his best work, Ut de 
rranzosenltd (1S39, £ug trans), Vl Mine 
Fesltmgslid (My Pnson Ljfe, 1863) , Vl Mine 
Slromttd (1863-3, Eng trans as 4 n Old 
Story of My Farinms Days) , Doreblwcht- 
mg (Ills Highness, 1865) The life of hu 
counto'men be was able to reproduce almost 
perfectly, and his characters arc so true that 
the> seem almost alive, especially the incom- 
parable Vnclc Brasig in Vt Mine StromUd 
and Governor Weber in Vt dr Fraiisoseiitid 

Renter, Paul Julius, Baron von (1821- 
99), founder of Reuter's News Agency, born 
at Cassol, Germany His first news gathermg 
operations were in Germany and France He 
removed his headquarters to London in 1851, 
aftm which the bumness evpanded rapidly, 
special telegraphic cables w'crc laid and the 
agency’s sphere of operations extended all 
over the W’orid 

Rentcrdabl, Henry (1871-1925), artist 
and wntcr on navml subjects, bom at Malmo, 
Sweden, settled m the Gmtcd States His 
article Heeds of tke Navy published in 1908 
caused government investigation of naval 
conditions He was on the cruise of the 
United States fleet around South America 
1907 Dunng World War I he became an 
officer in the Umted States Navml Reserve 
His paintings hang in the Naval Academy at 
Annapobs and the National Museum at 
Washington He also painted a naval scene 
m the Missouri State (^pitol at Ctfnm City 

Reveille, the signal given by bugle or 
drum about break of day to give notice to 
soldiers and sailors that it is tune to get up 
See Bugi£ Caus 

Revel, now Tallinn or Tallmn-RevaL 
capital of the Estonian SSR, 249 m by 
rail s w of St Petersburg, on the soaft coast 
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of the Gulf of Finland The upper town or In the most recent Revenue Acts, addiUons 
Domberg still possesses a medieval aspect were made to rates of taxation and cxcmp- 
with its thirteenth-century Danish Castle, I tions were greatly lessened, thus broadening 
long the governor’s residence and the Cathe- the ta\ base so that those m the lower 
dral, founded m the thirteenth century Rev- brackets should bear a share of the tax bur- 
cl was founded in 1219-28 as a Danish town, den while the rates in the higher brackets 
and from 1238 it was a Hanseatic trade cen- were enormously increased. The ptinaple of 
tre In 134® was sold by Denmark to the I progression was applied , m other words, the 
Teutonic Knights, in 1651 it became Swed-lrate increased as the amount of income in- 
ish, in 1710 it was captured by Peter the! creased Exemptions were made m order that 
Great, and definitely became Russian m 1721 I the tax might not encroach upon the mromf 
When Estonia became a republic in 1920, the necessary for support 
harbor of Talhnn was greatly impioved Dur- While it is comparatively simple to deter- 
ing World War I was attacked by Germans, | mine the tax to be paid when income is, for 
in USSR^ since 1940, p 130,000 I example, received from one source, the han- 

Revelation is a familiar theological e\- j dhng of income tax returns for large corpora- 
pression, commonly applied to the knowledge j tions and wealthy individuals has become a 
of Himself which God has given to man in j difficult matter involvmg careful traiiung and 
Holy Scripture In itsdf, however, the word j a detailed knowledge not only of the pro- 
is properly used not merely of the divine j visions of the Act but various adnunistrative 
knowledge communicated to us in Scripture, I ruhngs interpreting the Act 'Gross income* 
but of all divme knowledge communicated | mcludes gains, profits, and mcome derived 
through whatever source I from sal aries, wages, or compensation for 

Revelation, Book of, or The Apoea- personal service, also from mterest, rent, dm- 
lypse, purports to have been written by J dends or the transaction of •any business car- 
John, presumably the Apostle, and is a rec - 1 ned on for gam or profit Certam items 
ord of the visions seen by him m Patmos It j such as hfe insurance paid by reason of the 
belongs to the order of prophetic wriUngs I death of 'the insured, annuities and so forth 
known as apocalyptic The book has been I need not be included in gross income By the 
the subject of many vigorous controversies, I Federal Revenue Act of 1938 the normal tax 
not yet closed, prmcipally m regard to its j on individuals was 4% with a surtax of from 
authorship, its integrity, and its interpreta- 1 4% to 73% on incomes exceeding $4,000, and , 

I exemptions of $i,coo for a single person. 
Revels, Master of the, a former Enghsh | $2,500 for a married person and $400 for each 
state offiaal whose chief function was that of J dependent There is also an earned income 
censor and licenser of plays and kindred j credit which apphes at rate of zo% against 
representation See Censorship or the I normal tax on earned mcomes up to $14,000 
Drama 1 a minimum credit of $3,000 earned income is 

Revenue, Public. The revenues of the allowed m all cases The 1939 Act contams 
modern state may be classified accordmg to I noted changes from the previous Act in the 
the government by which they are raised In I income tax of corporations, especially with 
the United States, public revenues fall into relation to tax on undistributed profits A 
three classes — National, State, and local — and j corporation havmg mcome not exceedmg 
this IS true, in general, of all federal states I $25,000 is subject to a rate ranging progres- 
In centralized states like France, only two sively from to 16%. A corporation 

forms, national and local, are of significance J having income exceedmg $25,000 is subject 
On the basis of their economic character, the to a rate of 19% and the tax is reduced by 
pubhc revenues may be classified as gratui- 2j^% of all dividends paid from taxable 
tous, contractual, and compulsory Of the mcome The Act also continues the capital 
compulsory revenues, taxes are by far the j stock tax and provides whereby corporations 
most important In the Umted States, the j may redeclare capital stock value every 3 
Federal tax revenue consists of customs rev- [years 

enue, excise taxes, and taxes on incomes and | The Act of 1943 introduced the pay-as-you- 
inhentances The State and local revenues go plan, withholding payments from wages 
of the United States arc based upon the gen- j The rate for 1945 was 3% and the surtax 
eral property tax Li some States, mcome, started at ao% of the first $2,000 of net in- 
mhentance and business taxes are also em- j come, and increased to 91% of surtax net in- 
ployed I come over $200/100 There was an excmptioi 
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mg ideas as to the extent and character of a 
local sdf-government To these opposing 
pohtical behefs was added a long nurtured re- 
sentment on the part of the colomes agamst 
England’s economic pohpy with her subjects 
across the seas Accepting the mercantile 
theory of colonial regulation — the dominant 
theoiy in Europe of that age — England had 
adopted a restnctive system which found ex- 
pression m three kinds of laws (z) Acts of 
Navigation, which protected English ship- 
pmg agents agamst foreign competitors, (a) 
Acts of Trade, to secure monopoly for Eng- 
lish merchants of the colomal commerce, (3) 
Acts giving to English manufacturers a mon- 
opoly of the colonial markets As these laws 
were administered, they do not seem to have 
been actually disadvantageous to the colonics, 
but they necessarily established a real oppo- 
sition of' interest between America and Eng- 
land 

The mmistry proposed to nd the colomal 
governors of dictation by the colomal as- 
sembhcs, to enforce the trade laws, and to 
establish an effective defensive system for the 
colonies, supporting this system by taxes 
raised in America The Stamp Act of 1765, 
enacted for this purpose, aroused the colon- 
ists to wrath Colonial delegates assembled m 
a Stamp Act Congress, which asserted the 
right of Americans to tax themselves, and 
the episode ended with the repeal of the ob- 
noxious act m 1766 The series of measures 
known as the Townshend Acts, passed by 
Parhament m 1767, and similar in their pur- 
pose to the Stamp Act, also aroused a storm 
of mdignation m Amenca, which resulted m 
the repeal of all their provisions but the tax 
on tea Followmg these errors of statesman- 
ship came the Boston Massacre of 1770, the 
Boston Tea Party of 1773, the Boston Port 
Bill of 1774, and the attempted punishment 
of Boston by British soldiers under General i 
Gage — ^resultmg m the flame of rcbelhon 
which, after the Battles of Concord and 
Lexmgton (April 19, 1775), spread along the 
whole Atlantic seaboard At last, on July a, 
1776, after fierce debate m the Contmental 
Congress, a resolution of mdependence was 
agreed upon, and on July 4 the Dedaration 
of Independence, substantially as draughted 
by Thomas Jefferson, was adopted 

The American fundamental idea was that 
the power is the people’s, and that the mag- 
istrates mvested with legislative, executive, 
and judiaal functions are trustees and ser- 
vants, and accountable always The state did 


not, as the great English charters presumed, 
give or yield nghts to the individual, but by 
bis own nature he had them In America, 
therefore, ‘bills of rights’ summed up the 
nghts which the sovereign people withhdd 
from their agents, the government With the 
desire for mdependence came a proposition 
for artides of confederation For eighteen 
months Congress labored with that difficult 
problem, and even after it had devised and 
adopted such artides (November, 1777)1 near- 
ly four years passed before all the States 
could be gotten to adhere to what at best was 
a league of fnendship On June JS the sec- 
ond Continental Congress appomted, as com- 
mander-m-chief of the Amencan forces, 
George Washmgton Before his arrival m 
Massachusetts occurred (June Z7) the Battle 
of Bunker Hill, m which the Briti^ after ter- 
rible losses, iModged the Amencans from 
their fortifications on Charlestown pcnmsula, 
immediately north of Boston By Wasbuig- 
ton’s sudden occupation (March 4, 1776) and 
fortification of Dorchester Heights (on a pen- 
msula south of Boston), General Howe was 
outmanoeuvred, and on March 17 he evacu- 
ated the dty 

Washmgton burned part of his army to 
New York, smee that was the most likdy 
pomt of the British attack. The aty of 
New York was the key to the Hudson vaDey, 
which, if the Bntish could control it, would 
separate rebdlious New England from the 
less radical middli* colonies, and enable Howe 
to crush the head of the rebellion New York 
was very hard to defend with Washmgton’s 
meagre resources, and when Howe came, as 
expected, he easily drove the Amencan army 
from Long Mand (August, 1776)* 
from the aty, compellmg Washmgton to re- 
treat up the Hudson and then across New 
Jers^ For the next year (i 777 ) Bnt^ 
plan of campaign again centered about the 
Hudson valley G®** Burgojme was to come 
down from Canada by way of Lake Cham- 
plam, and was to be met by Howe coming 
up the Hudson, while St Leger was to leave 
from another pomt m Canada, come down 
the Mohawk vall^, and jom the other two 
Buigojme fought desperate engageroe^ 
which failed, and at last, baffled and beseb 
and with no word from Howe, he surreni^ 
(Oct , 1777) at Saratoga The effect of Bur- 
goyne’s surrender, together with the influ- 
ence of Benjamm Franklm, the 
representative at Pans, was to decide tM 
long of France to enter mto an open alhan 
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uith (he American <tatc5 Wa«hmpton spent 
the winter of i7;7-8 at Vailc\ Force in the 
\iamly of Philadelphia, where hi« men suf- 
fered trrrihle hardships In the spnnn Sir 
Hcni}' Clinton, who had succeeded Hoiic, 
ciacuatcd Philadelphia Late in 1778 the 
Bnbsh turned their attention to the South. 
Savannah was captured, but Charleston could 
not be taken until the cprinir of 17S0 
The opporlunil) had come for NVashinuton, 
who was m the North, to deal a dccLMvc blow 
to the British Strengthened hi .1 Fnnclt 
acm> under Rochamheau, he swooped down 
from New York, and penned the Bntidi arm\ 
upatYorktown Now came the great *-crvicc 
that had been hoped of the French alliance 
The French fleet held oft a rc«cuing Bnltsh 
fleet until Cornwallis, dccpairinc of aid, «ur- 


Revolution, Sons of the, a patnolic «o- 
riily founded in New* York in 1876 and in- 
corporated in iSSt to keep alive the memory 
of the pitnolism of those who served the 
country during the war for indeiiendenrc and 
to prc.«crvc records of the period Male dc- 
«ccndnnts of «oldiers sailors, roarims, ofli- 
a’rs and mil ofTiciaR, who served between 
Apnl ro, 1775, and April 19, 1783 The 
sottfl> has 31 slide vocklie^, with a total 
memherdup of 7,650. The general society 
mcelc triennialK 

Revolution, Sons of the American. A 
national patriotic society cslablidird m Kew 
York m 18S0 Its purposes arc identical with 
tliocc of the Sons of the Revolution. It has 
about 18,000 members 

Revolver*. A pistol is a email rifle with a 
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short barrel, which may be aimed and fired 
with one hand A revolver is a pistol hav- 
ing a revolving cylinder or revolving barrels 
The revolving chamber appeared at about 
the same lime as the rcv'olving barrels Num- 
berless patterns of this device have appeared, 
probably the first being that patended by the 
Marquis of Worcester in x66i An improved 
method of causing the revolution was pat- 
ented in England and the United States by 
E H Collier, an American, in 1818 After 
many years of experiments, Samuel Colt, of 
Hartford, Conn., patented Ins world-re- 
nowned Colt’s Revolver, which is still in use, 
and probably has no superior in the world 
Many improvements have been introduced, 
from time to lime, pnncipally m the direc- 
tion of greater rapidity of fire 
Rowe des Deux Mondes, the greatest of 
1 French reviews, was founded in 1829 by S6g- 
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OJA ‘ .. ^784 Jjc painted one of his finest noftiaits 

Reward. A recompense offered or paid by Mrs Siddons as the Tragic Muse but^>So 

dividual for the performance by one or more ure of eyesight * 

• , .Ri'C.ltecoffilrucaopIWceCoipor.Oon 

Reybaud, Mane Roch Louis (1^99- A U S New Deal agencv 

i 8 m) , Fr^ Mtior, bom at MiiHaltes Rhadaimmtba.. m aiaort Greek reylb- 

f f *“ ™ » “““•>«■ «* *>>« ology. a son of Zeas and Enropa, Jd , 

Pai^/i faV'/* •«>*»« brother of Minos, Img of Crete He bred 

foBtew So- so just a bfc that after bis death he was 
aale (1843 }, followed by JSrSme Paturot d made a judge of the dead 


la Recherche de la MetUeure des Ripub- 
liques (1848) 

Reyer, Ernest (z823>i909), French op- 


Rhaetia, or Raetia, a provmce of the Ro- 
man empire, lay s of the Danube 
Rhaetian Alps, a cham of the Alps m 


' ^ — wr naiare, a \MaUl U 1 UlC /lip 3 lU 

eratic composer, born at Marseilles His best- Gnson canton, Switzerland The mam group 
Knovm operas are Le Selam (1850) and Sal- is Bernina, m which the highest peak is Piz 
amtnbe (1890) Reyer has also publidied Bemma, 13,295 ft high 


.Votes de Mustgiie (1875) 


Rhamnaceae, a natural order of trees and 


- ^ O, isatsUlOit UlUCl W* UGG9 ailU 

Reikjavik, tn , cap of shrubs, of which representative genera are 
Iceland, at sw comer, contams cathedral, Rhamnus and Zizyphus Z sptna Chnstt is 
governor’s house, observatory, parhament one of the pnckly shrubs to ha\e fur- 
house (with valuable historical hbraiy), col- nished the matenal for Christ’s erwra of 

£ e.v-. . • « • 


lege, hospital, free library, and banks, p 
36,428 


thorns 

Rhamnus, a genus of shrubs and trees be- 


Reynard the Foic, the English name of a longmg to the order Rhamnaceae They bear 

t 0 * . d* « • A 


famous medieval apologue or ‘beast-fable,’ 
of which the earliest known variant (whidh berry-like drupes 
may mdeed be the original poem) is the Lat- cultivated 
in Retnaidus et Isengiwius, beheved to have 


cymes or racemes of flowers, followed bj 
Some of the speaes arc 


Rhampsinitus, the classical name of the 

oeen written m the loth century From Egyptian monardi Ramescs in, who reigned 
Uoethe back to the medieval minnesinger, durmg the first half of the 12th century bc 

Hmnnrh waw aI. 9 « ^ ^ ^ 


Hemnch der Ghchesaere, this epic has been 
m great favor among the Germans 


Rhapsodists, in anaent Greece, profes- 
sional reaters of epic poems, who bore a 


D a. til a o*v**ttg ux upic poems, wuo uure a 

I^dislas Steni^as (1867- laurel branch in addition to their splendid 
1925) » Polish author, wrote The Peasants, for dress 


which he was awarded the Nobel Pnze 
(1924), Vampire, The Revolt. 


Rhatany, or Rattany, a name given to 
vanous plants of the genus Krameria, natne 


Reynolds, John Fulton (1820-63), Am- to Peru and Bohvia, the roots or which ate 
Mican soldier, born at Lancaster, Pa In used m pharmacy 

8iven command of Rhaaes, Mohammed Abukekr Ibn- 
Zacheria (c 860-932), Arabian phjsidan, 
general, m ^e battle of Fredencksburg, and was boro m Persia He is reputed to have 
was with the r^rve at Chancelloisville On written two hundred and twenly-si\ mcdi- 
nlZJ: he was m command of the cal treatises, among which were ten books 

. 1 on the fidd of Get- dedicated to his patron Almanzor, comprising 

MiiGPrf^aim f stri^ ^ a bullet that a general study of medicme He ga\c the 
caused almost mstant death - ■ 


carbest account extant of smallpox and wrote 


D IJ e» ¥ t * extant 01 smallpox anu niw.w 

nArfm?*!. *♦ **■ *'®*“”* (1723-92), English the first treatise concerning the diseases of 
portrait painter, first president of the Royal children 

2769»* Rhea, or American Ostrich, a genus of 
Md appointed painter^n-ordmarj to George runnmg birds, confined to the unforcsted 
m “ 27S4 Born at Plj-mpton, Devonshire, parts of South America They are smaller 
, **j Hudson, the chief portrait than the African ostrich and ha\c three toes, 

p setUed in London, mstcad of two The smallest of the rheas, 
h re his portraits of the Misses Gunnmgj known as Darwin’s Rhea a Patagonian spe- 
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Rhett 


Rhea 


aes, IS only about 36 inches long It was for- 
merly abundant but has been captured so 
estenavdy for its ftaffy vnng feathers tlat it 
IS in danger of being exterminated 



RheOt or Ammcan Ostrich 


tilih^ >B the Knights of Columbus in the ‘Uni- 
ted States raised a large sum for general re- 
storation work, and m 1924 John D Rodie- 
fdler, Jr gave 18,500,000 francs for recon- 
structirg the Cathedral roof The work of 
rcslonrg the Cathedral was finally completed 
m 1938 

Rheinberger, Joseph Gabriel (1839- 
X90Z), German musical composer, was a na- 
tive of Vaduz, Lichtcnstcm Among his 
compositions arc the operas Die siehen Rahen 
(1869), Turtnet^s TochUrlan {1^73) t the 
Wollenstem and Florentine Symphonies, and 
the oratorio Chnstofonis 
Rheostat, a control device consisting of 
resistances and contacts, for diangmg the 
value of re^ance between given hmits In 
use there are two types, the senes type and 
the paralld type 

Rhea, m anaent Greek mythology, the Rhesus, a small brown monkey distributed 
dau^ter of Uranus and Gaea, and the unfe throughout Northern India It is partly mi- 
of Cronus, her brother, by whom she uas gratory and is found m troops at Simla In 
the mother of Hestia, Demeter, Hera, Hades, the natural condition the monk^ quickly 
Poseidon, and Zeus The worship of Rhea l^m to come at a call for food, and are fre- 
appears to have ongmated in Crete, where qucntly attadied to temples m Elashinir m a 
she seens to have been one of the various scmi-dommtic state 

forms of the earth-goddess Rhetoric, the art of pubhc speaking Its 

Rhea Sylvia, in anaent Roman legend, the ongm was due to the Sicilian Greeks, Cotax 
daughter of Numitor, a descendant of Aeneas, and Tisias, who hved at Syracuse c 460 bc 
and by Mars the mother of Romulus and Isocrates had a school attended by most of 
ftemus the leadmg men of Greece from 400-350 b c 

Rlieims, town, department of Marne, His own style is the model of nearly all the 
which suffered senous navoc dunng best European prose About 300 b c the At- 
the World Wat (i9i4>i8) Formerly a flour- tic school of rhetoric was superseded by tbc 
1^8 town, renowned throughout France Asiatic, marked by its artifiaahty , in the 2d 
Md the World for the beauty of its great century b c Rhodes was famous for a rhetor- 
tathedral, it was reduced practically to a ical school which aimed at greater natural- 
of ruins by the German bombardment ness By the ist century b c the importance 
Cathedral of Notre Dame at Rheims, be- of rbetonc as a hving study passed to Rome 
^ in 1212 and completed m the fourt^th From the time of Cicero onward rhetoric sig- 
^ ***** finest speamens of mfied the more advanced study of language, 
c ardatecture m Europe Lidustnally such as would now form part of a university 
^ important center for the education In the middle ages and in more 
and nf woollens (cspeaally mermo) recent times the study of rhetoric has usually 
r ^ fabrics, and as an meant that of bterature in general, as a prac- 

tical aid to oratory, rhetoric has b^ disused 
Rhett, Robert Barnwell (1800-76), Am- 
erican pohbaan, was bom in Beaufort, S C 
He was a mem^r of Congress dunng 1837- 
49, and succeeded John C Calhoun m the 
Senate in January, 1851 He advocated the 
secession of S C because of dissatisfaction 
over the Compromise of 1850, but, as his 
party was defeated, resigned from the Sen- 
ate in disgust For several years he was the 
editor of the Charleston Mercury, the most 
heated of the 'fire-eater* organs 


Champagne hi 
nj, ^ the World War (1914-19) 

ji “ G«nnan possession from Sept 

war rffn. Dunng the rest of the 

but rf^** ^ *“ter It were fruitless, 

batdmiJ^ contmually under bom- 

^^t from Sept 17-28, 1914. when the 
*** cathedral scandahmd 

»11 that "^***1** y®“® 

magnificent edifice 

® the ®®"®® statues with- 

waH After the cessation of bos- 
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Rl^e 



4 %«ate 'and Cbronicy and 

Rlieu$nktoH 'AihliritiK. Having certain 
in common, these &ree dis- 
eases' am hest.conddered together Acute 
oi^f^r rb^mneum is generally diaracter- 
i^’hy a moderate degree of fever, by ooato! 
^ague, by profnse.svroatu^ and by consid- 
erable pam in one or more joints. There 
nul^'be di^t redness oVer the inflamed joint 
^'’h&giar joints Wmost IrequenUy afiecti^, 
{ud.the mfiammatioo may persist for wee^, 
bat'theiKiB'a form of the disease in wbidi 
by 6 ^' the mflammato^ process passe 


and a generous diet sometimes keep it in 
dieck, or even ameliorate its symptoms 
Rhydt, tn , Frus^an Rhine province, X9 m 
by rail vr by s of Dussddorf It manu- 
factores aSks and velvets, cotton goods ma- 
chmery, and colored paper, p 46,000 
Rhinanthna, a genus of plants bdongmg 
to the order Schrophtilanaceae The com- 
mon European cockscomb, or ydlow-rattte, is 
a rather tali, sm^e-stemmed plant, vnth a 
loose sjnke of ydlour flowers in Jane 
Rhine, nv of Germany, ‘jbo m in length, 
and draimng an area of 75,770 sq m It 



Vtews o» the Rhme 

Tower* and Ehrenfds, Bmgen , Upper Right, Rolandsedi , Center, 
‘i^CQarm, Lower Left, The Lorelei Rock, Lower Rig^t, Stolzenfels 


to another Chrome them 
attack Itisma 
n3^ij- %fg^ *”te Optoma, the pain 
Se-'SS**^ temperatore lower, t 

frequent 1 
“ often more linger 
of the disease Li 



actenzus iZ* ^*onnttoia arthntis n < 
yoot wmtmg of the joint 


thickening of the % 
^"scalar distorUons du 

^ *aaS»l? , Rheumatoid artt 
‘“'’“able, hat cod-hver ml, uon. lod 


rises m the Swiss canton of Graubundten 
(Gnsons) The most picturesque portion is 
between Bingen and Koblenz, where the riv- 
er wmds between mountains on either side 
From Cologne to its mouth it passes through 
Sat country Its most important tnbutanes 
are (r bk ) the Elz, Kinag, Murg, Neckar, 
Mam, Lahn, and Sieg, (1 bk) IQ, Qudeh, 
Nahe^ Mosd, and Abr Ihe left or southern 
atm, which falls into the North Sea at the 
Hook of BaQmd, is altematdy known as 
the Waal and the Maas The nght or north- 
ern arm sphts up mto the yssel and the 
Rijn 


— Rhizopod a 

Rhine and Rhone Canal, constructed be - 1 Rhinoceros, a genus of penssodactyle un- 
tween 1783 and 1834, connects the nver 111 I gulates Living species are conlElned to Africa 
(which in turn is connected with the Rhine and Asia, but the extinct speaes hved in Ru- 
by canal) with the Sa6ne in France Length, rope and North America as well as m Asia 
217 m , which 117 m. are in French ter - 1 From their alhes, the tapirs, the rhinoceroses 
ritory There are 87 locks, and it is navi - 1 differ in having only three toes on foot, 
g^le throughout for vessels drawing up to in the character of their cheek teeth, and 

I j I presence of one or two median 

^ ^meland, or Rhine Province, or Rhen- horns on the front of the head The rhmo- 
ish Prussia, prov of Prussia, between Bd- ceros is a bulky animal, taller than the hippo- 
^um and Luxemburg on the w and Hesse- j potamus, though not quite so long m the 
Nassau and Westphalia on the e It is j body All the species are purdy herbivorous 
dramed by the Rhine and its tributaries, and j There are three hvmg Asiatic species, of 
diversified by the Hochwald, Idarwald, Huns- J which the largest is JR untcoi ms, the one- 
rack, Westerwald, Siebengebirgc, and Sauer- j horned Indian rhmoccros, not mfrequenUy 
land Mountams On the left border aie the seen in captivity The smaller R sondmeus 
volcamc mass of the Rifel and the Hoher j is found through Burma and the Malay Pen- 
Venn The n w is flat and low The high- j insula to Sumatra, Java, and Borneo , while 
er districts are nearly all forest, and the low- j the third species (J? stunoirensis) occurs 
er given up to mmmg Wine is extcnsivdy j throughout almost the samft region, but is 
produced in the valleys of the Rhine, Moselle, | absent from Java 

and Saar Sugar, hops, and flax are grown, | Rhinoceros Beetle, a large grayi^, scara- 
and fruit is abundant By far the most im- beid bettle (Dynastes tityus) of the South- 
porlant ocupations are nuning and manu- j eastern Umted States, the wiala of which has 
factunng The prmcipal mmeral is coal, ex - 1 a tall, curved horn upon the head and an- 
tracted around Saarbrucken and Aachen The I other projecting forward from the throat 
output amounts to nearly 30 milhon tons an - 1 Rhmoplastic Operations are performed 
nually Over a million tons of iron are mmed j with a view to remedying the nwagMlmBss 
Industrially, Rhmeland stands at the head of j caused by entire or partial loss of the nose 
all the provinces, of both Prussia and the cm - 1 The Indian operation was introduced mto 
pire The iron works are concentrated in Es- Great Britain m 1814 By this method a > 
sen (Krupp’s cannon foundry), Duisburg, Dus - 1 leaf-shaped flap is dissected from the fore- 
seldorf, Cologne, Neunkirdien, and Aachen j head, and is twisted downward so as to occu- 
Sohngen and Remscheid are famous for their py the site of the missing nose The space on 
cutlery , Aachen and Burtscheid for their I the forehead may be partially dosed by 
needles and cloth and woolens , Crefeld for j sutures At a later date the edges are pared 
silk, velvet, and woolens, Rlberfdd-Barmen I and sutured to the nasal stump, and sbll 
for cottons. Turkey-red dyeing, and silks , Co- j later the colwnna nast is formed by dissectmg 
logne for scent , Duisburg for cottons and I a narrow perpendicular flap from the upper 
chemicals , Treves for stonc-dressmg for build - 1 hp and by shding it upward to meet the tip 
mg churches, Duren and juhers for paper, jof the nose, where it is secured by stitches 
Koblenz for wines Sugar, beer, spints, brass, j Rhinoscopy, in medians, the exammation 
linen, leather, glass, potterj , and mosaics also J of the mterior of the nose 
are produced on a large scale The capital is j Rhizome, a root-stock or thick, procumb- 
Koblenz, area, 10,323 sq m , p 7,120,519 ibent, rootlike stem, which hes partly or en- 
The industrial parts of the province were tirdy below the surface of the soil, and emits 
heainly bombed m World War II j roots or rootlets from its under side, and 

Rhine, Rhenish, or German Wines, I herbaceous stems or leaves from its upper 
names given to the products of the vme-jside 

yards bc^ermg on the Rhine, Moselle, and j Rhizopoda, a class of Protozoa, consistmg 
Mam Still and sparkhng white and red j of mmute naked or testaceous protoplasmic 
wmes are produced Moselle wines are m j forms of rudimentary structure, which move 
general lighter and more aad than those j by means of pscudopodia of defined types 
from the Rhmes Rhine wmes are also made j The rhizopoda have been subdivided mto the 
^m the grapes of Cahfornia vmeyards See j orders Amcebma and ConchuUna, the form- 
Hock , Moselze 1 pf being naked and the latter testaceous, anci 
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each order has been further subdivided ac- 
corduig to observed types of pseudopodia 
and of tests ^ 

Rhode Island, one of the 13 original 
States of the United States, and one of the 
New En^and group of States It is bounded 
on the north and east by Massachusetts, on 
the south by the Atlantic Ocean, and on the 
west by Connecticut It has a total area of 
1,348 sq m , of which x8i are water It is 
the smallest State in the Union Rhode I^nd 
hes almost wholly in the Piedmont Flam , and 
the surface is generally rough and hilly The 
State IS divided into two unequal portions 
by Narragansett Bay, an arm of the sea 
which vdnes m width from 3 to 12 m A 
sttiLmg feature of the surface is the great 
number of lakes, called ponds or reservoirs 
The prmapal nvers are tiie Blackstone m the 
northeast, the Pawtuxet m the middle, and 
the Pawcatuck m the southwest The di- 
mate is fairly equable, but the extremes be- 
come greater as one leaves the coast The 
geological formations of the State belong to 
the Archsan and Palamzoic eras The Arch- 
ttan tocU are the gramtea and gneisses of the 
western part The leadmg mmeral mdustry 
u stone quarrymg, which mdudes produc- 
on of hme Much sand and gravd are 
® PPed Qay products, coke, mineral wa- 

A 11?? ^ produced The 

neii fish mdustry is very extensive, oysters, 
Mms, quahaugs and scallops are shipped as 
n? Cahforma 

^ode laand, ongmally forest dad, has 
2 long deared and largdy reduced to 
total farm Und ai 153s 
3 acres, of which one-third was 
total??’ one-third was woodland The 

The property was $3Si337,66o 

neare^V**’ Apples, peach- 

eronn prunes and diernes are also 

Sust^^T^S a fte chief agricultur- 
®anuSn„? ^ “ pre-emmently a' 

and con^I? commumty, and the growth 
population in the Sts 
>ts manufart rdated to the mcrease ; 
lioirSfa?™*® “dustnes The transpoi 
n laahties are exceDent Provirf«,« / 


•arBest nf. otcdlent Providence, /thf 
™ -"oat m.p74 

En^laiid, while the Stafa 
““ taK ot the mesf™. 
■Of a Wem m New Eeglaiiirf pv. 

Statu— , textile mdustnes ^ tht 
nsistmg of the manufacture of Iwool- 


en and worsted goods, cotton goods, silk and 
rayon and kmt goods^— are by far the most 
important In Providence practically all the 
jewdry of the State is manufactured Paw- 
tucket Woonsocket, Central Falls, Cranston, 
Bristol, West Warwick, East Providence and 
North Providence arc important manufac- 
turmg centers Accordmg to the Federal Cen- 
sus for 1940, the population of Rhode Idand 
was 7 r 3>346 The population of the piin- 
apal ahes in 1930 was Providence, 253,504, 
Pawtucket, 7 S» 797 i Woonsocket, 49,303, 
Cranston, 47,085 Bistitutions of higher leam- 
mg indude Brown Umversity and Providence 
College, both at Providence, and the Rhode 
Idand State College, at Kingston The pres- 
ent constitution of Rhode Island is that 
drawn up m 1842, as since amended The 
legislature, or General Assembly, consists of 
a Senate of 39 members, besides the heuten- 
ant-govemor, who is ex offiao president, and 
a House of Representatives of 100 members, 
all dected bienmally There is one Senator 
from each town or aty Representatives are 
dected by towns and abes according to 
population Under the Reapportionment Act, 
Rhode Island has 2 Representatives m the 
National Congress Providence is the State 
Capital 

Narragansett Bay was explored m 1524 by 
Verrazano, and m 1616 by Adrian Block 
1636 Roger Williams, a fugitive from Massa- 
chusetts mtolerance, settled with five com- 
panions at Providence Two years later he 
obtamed an extensive grant of land from the 
Narragansett Indians, and founded a com- 
mumty based upon the pnnaples of equahty, 
freedom of consaence, and separation of 
church and state The same year he per- 
suaded the followers of Anne Hutchinson to 
settle on Aquidneck Island, which he ob- 
tamed for them from Miantonomoh, a Nar- 
ragansett Indian chief This band, at whose 
head was William Coddmgton, settled at 
Portsmouth, but frequent quarrels led to the 
foundmg of Newport m 1639 A fourth 
settlement m Rhode Island was made at War- 
wick m 1634 by Samuel Gorton The forma- 
tion of the New England Confederation m 
1643 threatened the mdependence of the col- 
ony, and Wilhams went to England to secure 
protection In October, 165a, the charter 
and umon of all the settlements in Rhode 
Island was confirmed, but it was not until 
1657 that they were actually reumted On 
July 8, 1663, Clarke, who had been left in 
Eng^d as agent of the colony, obtamed 
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from Charles n a charter granting practically 
complete self-government Durmg the Col- 
onial period Rhode Island was the refuge of 
all the oppressed, whether Cathohes oi Qua- 
kers It was one of the first Colonies to resist 
Engh^ oppression In 1787 the Anti Federal- 
ists were in control of the State, and refused to 
send delegates to the Constitutional Convoi- 
tion at Philadelphia The Constitution was 
finally submitted to the several town meet- 
ings of Rhode Island, and was rejected Lator, 
m 1790, when Congress threatened to cut off 
all trade— Rhode Island rabfied the Consti- 
tution by a majority of two votes in the con- 
vention 


Rhodes 

ing Aiitenca (1923) , W PA Wnters’ Project, 
Rhode Island (1937) 

Rhode Island State College, a co-educa- 
tionai institution of higher learnmg at Kings- 
ton, Rhode Idand, under Federal and State 
auspices See Taule under the heading U^'I- 
VERSIT7 College 

Rhodes, or Rhodos, island, 12 m distant 
from the coast of Asia lli^nor, m the Mediter. 
ranean Sea It came under Italian soi'ereignty 
m 1923 The interior is mountainous, reach- 
ing an elevation of 4,000 ft m Mount Attay- 
aro The dimate is good, but earthquakes 
are not mfrequent The valleys and coastal 
belt are fertile, yielding figs, oranges, lem- 



Rhmoceros 


After the Revolution, Rhode Island recov- 
ered some of its maritime importance, but 
this was ruined by the War of 1812 The 
State then turned to manufacturing In 1793 
the first successful cotton factory had been 
set up at Pawtucket With the rapid growth 
of atics, the old diarter of 1663 became ob- 
solete By 1840 the condition had become un- 
endurable Though 'Dorr’s Rebellion’ failed, il 
nevertheless brought about the framing of a 
new constitution, in virtue of which repre- 
sentation was reapportioned, the franchise 
extended, and an independent judiciary estab- 
lished The constitution was amended a 
number of times between 1854 and 1903 In 
1930 Mount Hope Bridge nas completed at 
z cost of $4,000,000, unitmg Rhode Island 
proper and the original Providence Planta- 
tion In national poltics Rhode Island was 
Republican from 1856 to 19x2, in which 
year the State supported Woodrow Wilson 
In 19x6 1930 and 1924 it was Republican 
and in 1928, 1932, 1936, 1940, Democratic 
Consult Adams’ Rkodt Idaml's Part w Mak- 


Ions, pomegranates, grapes, and vegetables 
Wme, silk, oil, and leather are the chief man- 
ufactured products Fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, ohve oil, hides and leather, onions ana 
potatoes, figs, wine, sponges, and soap 
exported The capital is Rhodes, founded 
408 B c , on the n c coast Area of the island 
SSo sq m , p 31,000 In the second millen- 
nium B c the population of Rhodes was 
possessed of the Mycenam civilisation From 
early days Rhodes was a place of commcimal 
prosperity In 334 B c they became subject 
to Alexander, but after his death, m 3 ^» 
they reasserted their independence A sub- 
sequent alliance with Ptolemy of Eg> pt 1 ®^^® 
the famous siege of their chief atj', Rhodes, by 
Demetrius Poliorcetes In 304 he abandoned 
the siege, and the Rhodians creeled their 
famous Colossus from the proceeds of the en- 
gines of var nfaich he left behind During 
the third century bc the Rhodians enjoyed 
independence, and about 200 n c allied them- 
scK cs w ith Rome The last blow to^ the P^®^ 
pent! of Rhodes nas an carlhquaitc, which 
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rmncd the cit>, in 157 AJ> Rhodes became 
the capital of the insular province under the 
Brnwim emperors, and suffered invasions from 
the Saracens under the Byzantine Empire 11 
xras bedeged by the Turks m 1480, and again 
m 1523, vfh«i captoaed \t After re- 
naming under Turkish rule for nearly four 
hundred years, the island was seized by an 
Itahan force on May 4, 1913, in the course of 
the war betu'een Turkey and Italy It was 
ceded to Italy in 1924 and renamed Rodi 
Rhodes, Cecil John (1853-1902), Bntlsh 
colonial statesman, and for nearly a quarter 
of a century the dominating personality on 
the impend side in South African politics, 
was bom in Bishop Stoxtford, Hertfordshire 
Kewent to Natal in 1870, and on the discov- 
ery of diamonds proceeded to Kimberley, 
where he laid the foundations of his great 
wealth The temtory which ultimately came 
under the control of the company, of which 
ffhodes was one of the directors, is now known 
as Rhodesia One of the projects promoted 
by bun was the Cape-to-Cairo Railway From 
1890-6, Rhodes filled the office of premier of 
Cape Colony He resigned after the Jame- 
son Raid, for which he held himself ‘morally 
^Wble* When the 890* African War 
broke out (1899), he took part m the dc- 
lence of Kimberley By his will Rhodes be- 
•l^fhed ptacbcaUy the whole of his fortune 
^ possessions, valued at about $30/100,000 
to toe pubhc service To his old college, Onel, 
bequeathed $500,000 for a sys- 
scholarsbips (see Rhodes Senot- 
Consult Hensman’s Cecil JViodes 

Wd 

ica^hl"’ (1848-1927), Amer- 

on tetonan, was bom m Cleveland, Ohio 

18m. ^ nabve town in 

IbSiff to^ar? thereafter devoting 

fiso Tfcta « 1 *** Compromtse of 

“ttount of volumes, gives an 

t^ual secml, and m- 

'850-73 H- ‘htions during the penod of 

««torLi A president of the American 

A^cmtion m 1899 ' 

See GoIoasM. 

'avmTanTL . 'y* South Afnca, 
'*>«d.vSf^^?’ 95 osq m The coun- 
^“rthem fama ^iambea River into 

“) and South- 
Rhodesia In 
h in T y* a Plateau 3,500 to 6,000 
« Northern Rhodesia arc the 


tabic lands of the Matoka and Tanganyika 
plateaus, the latter of which forms the ivater- 
shed between the Congo and Zambezi Rivers, 
and the Muchinga Highlands (4,000 to 5/100 
feet) The climate on the plateau is bracing 
and suitable for European setttement Indig- 
enous vegetation includes a wide variety of 
tropical flowers and grass, palms, mimosa^ 
and banana, rubber, Rhodesian t(^, cedar, 
fig, and Kaffir plum trees Among the fauna 
arc the elephant, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, 
bon, leopard, several spcacs of antelopes, 
mongoose, wolf, ant-eater, python and cobra, 
crocodile, ostnch, crane, and numerous other 
varieties of birds Gold, silver, copper, dia- 
monds, coal, lead, zinc, tin, chromite, tung- 
sten, ivotfram, schcclitc, and asbestos arc 
found Great deposits of neb copper ore 
have recently been discovered in Northern 
Rhodesia and working has commenced The 
acreage under crops is small, but is bemg ex- 
tended Maize, wheat and oats, sweet pota- 
toes, cassava, ground-nuts, castor seed, ncc, 
and fruits arc grown, while the cultivation 
of tobacco and cotton has made conaderable 
progress Ranching on a large scale is being 
extended and, encouraged by a Government 
bounty The population of Rhodesia in 1941 
was 69,013 Europeans and 1,379,382 natives, 
m Southern Rhodesia, and 15,188 Europeans 
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Rhododendron Ddteattsstma 

and i, 378>235 natives, m Northern Rhodesia 
Until 1923 the country was administereo 
by the Bnti^ South Afnca Company (char- 
tered in 1889), as presenbed by the Orders in 
Counal of the Bntish Gevernment, but m 
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^ government was es-‘|form while the leaves are usually ev^^n" 

tabhshed consisting of a governor, assisted by Rhodopis, courtesan * of 
. le^toe and „ «««t™ cooncd Ha who ^bc ^ 

sembly, but that body may constitute a legis- the Gredcs that she built the third pyramid^ 
lative council in addition, if it so desires The Rhondda, nver Wales in riamowMeia.™ 
Crown resewra the ^ht to disallow laws In The upper vafley is noted'for its sct^fthc 
Southern Rhod^ the seat of government is lower valley, known as the Rhondda valley. 
Salisbury, in Northern Rhodesia, Living- is a densely populated coal-mining distnct ^ 
stone The numerous rums of so-called I Rhone, department, PVance, on the nght 
templra, walls, conical towers, and the like, bank of the middle Rhdne and lower Sadne 
haw been thought to be of mediaval ongm, area, 1,104 sq m It is mountainous except 
built by nggroes nearly related to the Ban- [for the vallqy of the Sadne and the narrow 
tus (See Zembabwe ) Authentic history be- [plain east and south of Lyons Corn, wme, 
pns with this mediaeval Bantu race, who, hav- [ and potatoes are the chief agricultural pro- 
ing partially emerged from savagery, traded [ ducts It is an important industnal r^on, 
with the Arab settlers of the eastern coast [espedally for textiles, Lyons, the ra pr t a l, is> 
Rhodesia was explored by David Living- [the chief center, p. 956,566. ’ 

stone, who died at a jdace called * 01 d Chi- [ Rhone, one of the pnnapal nveis 'of 
tambo,’ south of Lake Bangweolo The [France, rises on the western idopes of Mount 
country was brought under British mfluence [ St Gothard m Swiss Alps, and discharges 
largdy through the activities of Ceal Rhodes [mto Gulf of Lyons Its length is about 500 
A long-drawn-out struggle with the Matabili [m The chief tributaries are — on the nght, 
was conduded m 1907 The country re- [ the Am and Sa6ne, and on the left, the Arve, 
mained under the rule of the Bntish South [ Is6re, Dr6me, and Durance Near Arles it 
Africa Company until 1925, during which [ branches , mto the Grand and the Petit 
time its resources were developed and it[Rh6ne, which endose the fan-shaped ddta 
showed a slow but steady inaease m ma- of the Camargue Canals provide means of 
tenal prospenty In 1923 Southern Rhodesia communication between the mam rhfft'ni.fe 
was annexed to the British Empire Northern [of the Rhone and the Mediterranean 
Rhodesia Avas taken over by the British Gov- [ Rhubarb, or Pie Plant, a perennial plant 
emmcnl in 1924 ^ admmistered by a [ {Rheum rbaponUcum) , cultivated for its 

on ATPCiitivi* flnrl leeislativp I imrv onM , . . _ 
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governor and an executive and legislative juicy, add leaf-stalks, which are used 
counal Consult Maaver’s Medueval Rhod- making of pastry, sauce and wine The 


m the 

council Consult Maaver's Medueval RJtod- making of pastry, sauce and wine The medi- 
esta (190®) » Jolbe’s The^ Real Rhodesia c mal rhubarb {Rheum officinale) much re- 
(1924} , Hole’s The Making of Rhodesia sembles the garden rhubarb m appearance, 
(1926) ^ but 15 of larger growth 

Rhodes Scholarships, an educational Rhus, a genus of trees and shrubs belong- 

foundation, established by the will of Cecil mg to the order Anacardiaceae. They arc 
Rhodes, which created a fund for free schol- mostly poisonous plants, 
arships at Oxford Umyersity Of these Rhyme, or more properly Rune, a word 

scholarships, one hundred and two are as- meaning the recurrence of the enwp sound 
signed to the Bntish Empire and nmety-six m a verse or verses It is probable tbal 
to the United Smtes, each State bemg en- rhyme, as employed m modem European lit- 
titled to two The selection is made by rep- erature, first made its appearance m Latin 
rcsentaUyes of the colleges hymns and songs at the period of the dc- 

Rhodium, Rh, at w 102 91, an element cadence of the old stnet prosody, and of the 
of the plafanum family that occurs assoaa- change from a quantitative to an accentual 
ted with platmum md other metals of the scheme of scansion It is certamly a mode o' 
platinum group m the native platmum mm- emphasis which comes naturally to humat 

j j j beings everywhere, and it is found m litcra- 

Rhododendron, a genus of ornamental tures which owe nothing to Western mflu- 
shrubs belonging to the order Ericaceae The cnees— as, for example, that of China In 

dceD^*rose*^rp I ®®Shsh, to constitute a perfect rb^’me, the 
Vho **1 racemose accented vowels and all that follows then. 

laree -inri ***' flowers bang gen- [ (whether consonants or vowels) mu“t be ex- 
- and more or less campanulate in lactly alike in the rhyming words but lb' 
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coasonantal sounds preceding the accented 
vowds must differ The diarm of the son- 
net hes almost wholhr in its arrangement of 
rhymes Consult S^tsbury’s Btstory of 
En^tsh Prosody from the Twdftk Century 
to the Present (3 vols ) 

Rhyolite, a variety of feMbc or poiphyn- 
tic Igneous rods distinguished by the pres- 
ence of quartz and orthodase as essential 
,imnerd constituents 

Rhys, Ernest (1839-1946), Enghdi author, 
was bom m London He practised as a min- 
mg eugmeer from 1S77 to 1885, when he 
adopted hterature as a profession He has 
imtteit among other works, A London Rose 
(^^94)1 The Man at Odds (1904), Gtoeae- 
wne, a Lync Play (1905), The Leaf Burners 
(1918), Modem Enghsh Essays (1933), 
Block Horse Pa (1935), Everyman Remem- 
oers (an autobiography, 1931), Rhymes for 
Everyman (1933) Editor of Everyman's la- 
braiy 

Rhythm, a combmabon of sounds produc- 
ing a certain harmony or cadence at recurring 
®***^®» *PPhed espeaaRy to verse, wherem 
* ® Qefimtc and anbcipated, but eiusbng less 
«fii«tely m prose With mdody and har- 
mony it fonog QQe Qf jjjg great eiem i«wt5 

ii ^ prose and m oratory 

n a strongly marked characteristic 
Khytma, the genus to which bdongs Stdl- 

an otbnct member 
1 me order Sirema, which formerly inhabited 
ftc jores of Benng and Cooper Idands in the 
i discovered by Benng 

T <'®93-I946), 
hcco^Ji J«^Ped to form the Nazi party, 

Germany’s ambassador to 
ntain and, m 1938, foreign minister 



Ssbbon Fish 


chaiacta 

&h 0/ imm fifteen to twenty : 


a depth of from ten to twdve inches, and a 
breadth of only an inch or two at the thidc- 
est part 

Ribbon Snake, a speaes of dender and 
swift garter snake (Butcema saunta), com- 
mon in the Eastern states where it hves on 
the borders of bogs or ponds 

Ribes, a genus of hardy, deaduous shrubs 
bdongmg to the order Samfragaceae See 
CbURANT, GOOSEBEHRY 

Rtbot, Alexandre Felix Joseph (1843- 
1933), Frendi statesman, was bom m St 
Omer He was prenuer m 1893 and again in 
189s In the Dreyfus affair he successfully 
opposed the prosecubon of Menaer, althougb 
he had previoudy urged all possible pubhaty 
In 1906 he was elected to ^ flench Acad- 
emy 


C 



Rshs 


A, A, True ribs, b, b, false nbs, 
c, vertebral column , n, sternum , 

Dz, manubrium sterm, ns, ensi- 
form process, E, E, cartilages, 

F, F, davides 

Ribs, flat curved bones which, together 
with the vertebrae behmd and the sternum 
or breastbone in front, make the framework 
of the thorax or chest In man there are 
twelve nbs on either side There are on each 
side seven 'txud nbs, connected with the 
breastbone in front and the spmal column 
hdund, and flve 'false* or ‘floatmg* nbs, the 
upper three bemg connected m front with 
the cartilages of the nbs above them The 
lowest two have free extremities in front 
Ricardo, David (1773-1833) , Tgtig ligTi po- 
Ixtical economist, of Jewidi ongm, was born 
in London Although he has given lus name 
to a system and method known as Ricardian 
economics, his wntings were at best mere oc- 
casional pieces, and his views often find better 
exposition in the wntings of J B Say, Mai- 
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thus, and M’Culloch His chief work is en- 
titled Pt maples of PoUitcal Economy and 
Taxation (1817) Ricardo is the chief repre- 
sentative of the purely deductive method in 
the saence His treatment of rent, profits, 
and wages amounted to a revolution in po- 
litical economy 

Rice (Oryza sativa) , a cereal grass indigen- 
ous to Asia, formmg the staple food of more 
than half the inhabitants of the globe In 
China nearly 5,000 years ago the sowing of 
nee was an important religious ceremonial 

There are several members of the Oryza 
family but the only one of any importance is 
0 sativa, the common nee of commerce The 
Spaniards probably mtroduced it into South 
Amenca and it is said that it was cultivated 
m Virginia as early as 1647 The nee plant 



Pice 

1, Bearded, 2, flower, 8, juatol, 4 ,eai 70 jiav 

• 

IS an annual varying in height from one’ to 
5 or 6 ft , one vanety, known as *giant nee’ 
attainmg a height of 12 or 15 ft There are 
at least 5,000 vaneties. nearly jfloo of which 
have been grown m the Umted States It has 
long tapenng leaves and the flowers appear 
as single-flowered spikelets in panicles 8 to 
12 inches long The gram consists of four 
parts, the outer husk, usually golden in color, 
the article or inner shm, var3ruig from a 
creamy white to a mahogany red and con- 
sisting of nitrogenous cells, the kernel or 
actual ncc gram, consisting of minute starch 
cells, and the germ Rice cultivation may be 
broadly divided into two classes, upland or 
dr^' cultivation, and lowland or wet cultiva- 


tion Both methods require a fairly high 
temperature and a good supply of moisture. 
The upland or dry method is similar to that 
of other grams By far the greater propor- 
tion of nee IS produced by the lowland 
method The varieties most abundantly cul- 
tivated require a high summer temperature 
and must be grown m fields capable of being 
flooded at certain stages of their growth 
In the world’s greatest nce-produang coun- 
tries the harvesting is done by hand and by 
native labor ■ 

After the gram is dned sufficiently it is 
threshed and stored ready for the mill After 
coming from the thresher it is known as 
’paddy,’ consisting of the gram proper, the 
cutide and the hude, wdiich two last-named 
are removed by milhng Finally it is polished 
by faction and is then graded, barrelled and 
ready for market 

Insect Pests and Diseases — Chief among 
the msect pests are the iice bug {Leptoconsa 
acuta), which feeds on the nee panicles, or 
heads, when formed, the stink bug (Oebalus 
pugnax), which punctures the kemd in the 
early stages so that it shnvels and becomes 
valueless, the nee water weevil (Ltssorhop- 
tins simplex), which attacks the roots and 
leaves of the growing plant, and the moth 
iChdo Plejadettus), whose larvae feed on the 
stem of &e nee The disease or fungoid 
growths tq which nee is most hable are ‘blast,’ 
which attacks it at the juncture of leaf blade 
and sheath causmg the plant to dry up and 
a failure of the grains to fill, 'green smut’ and 
‘black smut,’ which attadc the actual grains 
As a food rice is nutntious and easib*' digests 
ed One hundred pounds of cleaned nee con- 
tains 87 7 pounds of nutrients, conristing of 
8 pounds of protem, 03 pounds fat, 79 
pounds carbohydrates, and o 4 pounds of ash 
The removal of the cutide of nee m order 
to procure the pure white arbde as we 
usually see it, also removes part of the pro- 
tein, fat and mineral matter and a large part 
of the vitamm B , but, even so, pohshed nee 
shll remams valuable and nutntious Brown 
or unpohdied nee can be obtained at the 
better stores Japanese beer (sakfe) and 
Chinese ‘shemshu’ are distilled from ncc and 
m Japan the straw is made into hats, mats, 
sandals, and screens 
Rice, Alexander Hamilton (187S" 
Amencan geographer and e\plorcr, born m 
Boston He has devoted much bme to scien- 
tific exploration m tropical South 
and has mapped over 500,000 sq m of tna 
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Fields of full Rrown nee and cutover ground flooded for replanting 
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county in addiUon to collecting geological 
and biological data He is now professor of 
geographical exploration and director of the 
Institute of Geographical Exploration found- 
ed by him at Harvard He has received 
numerous awards from both American and 
foreign societies 

Rice, Alice Caldwell (Hegan) (1870- 
TQ42), American author, was born in Shelby- 
ville, Ky Her first book Mis Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch (1901), was at once accepted, 
and IS known m every place where English 
is spoken In 1902 she was married to Calc 
Young Rice, poet and dramatist Her other 
publications include Lovey Mary (1903), 
Ml Opp (1909), Quin (1921), and Mi Pete 
6 Co (1933) 

Rice, Cale Young (1872-1943), American 
poet and dramatist, born at Dixon, Ky He 
IS the husband of Alice Hegan Rice Ebs 
works include Sea Poems (1921), Yolanda 
of Cyprus, grand opera (1929), and The 
Swamp Bud^ play (1931) 

Rice, Elmer (1892- ), American plaj'- 

wnght bom in New York City His play 
The Adding Machine, was first produced by 
the Theatre Guild m New York in 1923 hi 
1929 his Sheet Scene was awarded the 
Puhizer prize His more recent plays mdude 
Counselloi-at Law (1931) , Flight to the West 
(1941), Dteam Gw/, (1945) 

Rice, George Samuel (z866- ), mm- 

ing engineer bom at Claremont, N H He 
has been chief imning engineer of the D S \ 
Bureau of Mmes smee its formation in 19x0 
and in charge of a senes of mvestigations m 
which coal dust explosions are produced m a 
government experimental ijune in order to 
study underlying causes of such acadents 

Rice, Joseph Mayer (1870-1934), author, 
born at Philadelphia He founded ^e Soaety 
of Educational Research m 1903 and was 
editor of the Forum from 1897-1907 His 
woiks include, Saenhfic Management tn Edu- 
cation (1913), The Peoples Government 
(191S) 

Rice-hird, a same ^ven both to the bobo- 
link and to the Java sparrow or padd} -bird 
{Munta oryztvora), an East Indian findi, fre- 
qucntlv kept as a cage burd in Europe Both 
birds commit great ravages in the rice fields 

Rice-paper is not made from ncc, but 
from the pith of a tree (Fataa Aralta papyrt- 
fera) grown in Formosa 

Richard 1 ., Cocur de Lion (i 157 * 99 ) > 
king of England On his accession (1x89) he 
devoted all his efforts to raising money to 


enable him to go on a crusade He sailed for 
the East, December, 1x90 In June, X191, he 
arrived at Acre, where he met Philip of 
France Richard’s energy and prowess con- 
tributed to the capture of Acre, and having 
defeated the Saracens at Arsuf, he arrived 
withm a few xmles of Jerusalem Butin Janu- 
ary, 1192, he was forced to retreat On his 
way home he was made prisoner by Leopold, 
Duke of Austria, who handed him over to 
the Emperor Henry vi, and it was not till 
1194 that he was released on payment of a 
ransom t After Richard’s arnval in England 
(1194) John was easily reduced to submis- 
sion Richard was killed while attackmg 
Chaluz See Archer’s The Crusade of Richard 
I (1889) 

Richard II. (X367-1400), king of England, 
was the -son of the Blac^ Pnnee, and ascend- 
ed the throne (1377) In 1381 Wat Tjler’s 
I rebellion took place, and Richard showed 
great presence of mind w'hcn he met the 
rebels Thohias of Gloucester, the king’s 
uncle, took the lead m attacking the king 
and W'hcn Richard asserted his rights, he and 
others seized London, and overthrew the 
king’s fnends In 1389, however, Richard 
resumed the government At Shrewsbuiy, m 
1398, Parliament handed over its authority 
to a standing committee In February, 1399 < 
Richard seized the estates of John of Gaunt, 
who had just died, and m May he sailed to 
Ireland During his absence Bohngbrokc re- 
turned, and captunng Richard at FI nt, de- 
posed him, and became king It is supposed 
that Richard was murdered in Pontefract 
Castle 

Richard III. (1452-85). l^ng of England, 
was a son of Richard, Duke of York, who was 
killed at t’le battle of Wakefield, and a 
younger brother of Edward iv On Julj 6, 
1483, he w'as crowned king, and about a 
month later the tw'o pnnccs, Edw’ard v and 
his brother, were murdered in the Tower of 
London Buckingham invited Heni^, Ean 
of Richmond, to come over to England and 
receive the crowm The conspiracy fwied 
However, Buckingham was executed, ^ 
chief assoaate, Morton, bishop of Ely, fled 
to Flanders Richard protected English trade 
abroad, organzitd the naval and postal 
systems and improved the administration 0 
justice On August 22, Richard w'as defeated 
and killed at Bosworth Field Sec Gairdncrs 
Life and Reign of Richard III (1S78). 

Richardia, a genus of S Afncan marsn 
plants belonging to the order Araccat -i luc 
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ihc best Uovra and most frequently grown 
speacs IS R afneana, the calla-hiv, or lil> of 
the Nile 

Richards, Ellen Henrietta (1842.1911), 
Amcncan educator, bom in Dunstable, Ma^ 
She lias an instructor in the' women’s chcmi. 
cal laboratoiy in the Institute of Technology, 
and chemist to the Manufacturers’ Fire In. 
siuance Co, and assistant chemist to the 
State Board of Health She specialized in 
oil and water analysis, and in the chemistry 
of foods Her publications arc ' Chcvitstry of 
Cooking and Cteamng (1882), Food Afatcri- 
ols and thetr Adutterafions (1886) , Hovtc 
Saiulalton (in conjunction with Dr Talbot, 
1887), The Cost of Living (1899), Air, 
Water, and Food (1900) , The Cost of Food 
(1900), First Lessons m Food (1905), The 
Art of Right Living (1905) 

Richards, Theodore William (186S. 
*9*8), Amcncan dicmist, bom in German, 
town, Pa In 1894 he was appointed assistant 
professor of chemistry in Harvard, and in 
igoi became professor and head of the 
(bemical department He assisted in revising 
tM atomic weights of oxygen, zinc, iron, and 
OMW elements In 1914 he became president 
of ttc American Chemical Assoaation 
Richard,, William Treat (1833-1905), 
Amencan manne painter, born in Fhiladel- 
Pna and a pupd of Paul Weber He excelled 
“ the pamting of surf scenes, of which there 
Metropolitan Museum of 
«w YoA, the Philadelphia Academy, the 
tOTOwn GaHcry m Washington 

Hobson/ (1838-66), 
Ia ®’^^**tect, bom in St James Pan^, 
n 187s be settled in Boston, where his 

notably 

edihcei^^’ imposing church 

buildii,« Other impressive 

designmg arc the New York 
^ Capitol at Albany 

a WW fl.. 1 v J® Clarissa Richardson took 
® a coaS'in?'' Grandtson (1753) 

csc en Mip- as danssa is of feminine 

amiM ^ Worfcs m 15 

Q^^Weared m 1903 (Pickenng Club 

(1821-96) 
“ Tyngshorough, Mass 
^®t secreS, f S'*”* appointed him assist 
ol^ tL™® treasury His manage- 
Treasury during the finanoa 


troubles in America in 1S73 was highly sue- 
ccssful In 1874 he left the Trcasuiy to be- 
come a judge of the Court of Claims, and in 
1885 ivas promoted bv President Arthur to 
be chief justice of that court. 

Richberg, Donald Randall (18S1- ), 

Uwy'cr, was bom in Knowillc, Tcnn He was 
diicf counsel for the railway unions in the 
government injunction suit, 1922, general 
counsel for the National Conference on Valu- 
ation of Railroads, iqzs-sSi nnd for the Rail- 
way Labor Executives Assoaation, 1926-33 
He was co-author of the Railway l^bor Act 
passed by Congress in 1926, and the National 
Industrial Recovery* Act in the Franklin D 
Roosevelt administration, 1933 He was gen- 
eral counsel for the NRA from 1933 
August, 1934, when he succeeded Gen Hugh 
Johnson as administrator, serving a year 

He also became executive director of the 
National Emergency Connal, the general 
co-ordinating agency of the New Deal The 
President gave Richberg practicallv dicta- 
torial powers over New Deal legislation in 
the I93S Congressional session, allowing him 
to serve as the cUanng house through 
which all suggestions for new cmcrgcncv 
measures should pass Later, Frank C 
Walker of Montana was reappointed head 
of the Emergency Counal, the White House 
explaining this was done to allow Rich- 
berg to devote his energies to the NRA 
After the Supreme Court declared NRA 
illegal, Ridiberg suspended the business 
codes 

Ricbolieu, Avmand Jean Duplesns de 
(1583-1643), French statesman, was bom in 
Pans, and consecrated bishop of Luqon m 
z6o7 In 1622 he received the cardinal's hat 
from Pope Gregory xv , and m 1624 he was 
recalled to office by Louis xm From this 
time til) bis death be ruled France He bad 
summed up his own achievements in the 
words ‘I employed all my energy to rmn 
the Huguenot faction, to humble the pnde of 
the nobles, to reduce all subjects to their 
duty, and to exalt France to its proper posi- 
tion among foreign nations ’ He put an end 
to the internal disorders whidi the war of 
religion had bequeathed to France and gave 
despotic power to the monarchy. But his 
greatest achievements were m foreign poh- 
tics He is also famous as the founder of the 
French Academy 

Richelieu, Chambly, or St John, nver, 
Quebec, Canada It has its source at L 
C h a mplMw and flows in a straight course n 
by e for about 80 m , discharging into the 
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sw end of L St Petcr>on the St Lawrence 
R The Richelieu connects the navigation of 
the Hudson and St Lawrence Rivers 
Richepinf Jean (1849-1926), French poet, 
novdist, and dramatist, bom at M6d6a 
(Algiers). A tendency to brutahty and mor- 
tedity marked his carher wntmgs, such as bis 
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poems, Chanson des Gueitx (1876), whose 
publication resulted in his imprisonment and 
fine for its immorality Les Caresses (1877), 

Les Blasphdmes (1884), such novds as 
Les Marts Btzaires (1876), La Gin (i88x), 
and Le Povi ( 1883) Some of his later nov^ 
however, are dever examples of psychological 
analysis, as for example, Sophie Mounter 
(1884), Grandes Amouietises (1896) Bbs 
best work is contamed in his plays Nana 
Sahib (1883), Xe Fhbnstter (1888), Par le 
GUttve (1892), Les Tntands (1889), LaReine 
de Tyr (1900), and La Covahhre (1901) 
Richmond, borough of New Yoik City, 
coextensive with Staten Island (qv) 
Richmond, city, Virgima, capital and larg- 
est aty of the State, and county seat of Hcn- 
nco CO , IS situated on the James River, xoo 
m s of Washmgton Within a few miles of 
the aty are the battle grounds of Seven Pines, 
Fair Oaks, Yellow Tavern, Cold Harbor, 
Frazier’s Farm, Malvern Hill, Drewry’s Bluff, 
Hie Crater, Games’ Mill 
Shockoe Hill, in the center of the aty, is 
the site of Capitol Square, whidi covers X2 
acres On the highest point, surrounded by 
fine shade trees, stands the capitol buildmg, 
erected m 1783 It was designed by Thomas 
Jefferson, partly after the Maison Carr6e at 


Nimes Of histone interest are the house 
occupied by Jefferson Davis while President 
of the Confederacy, containing Confederate 
rehes, the Valentine Museum, contaimng a 
fine collection of archaeological speamens, 
St John’s church, built in X740, where 
Patrick Henry uttered his famous ‘Give me 
Liberty or Give me Death,’ during the Vir- 
ginia convention, the home of General Lee, 
now occupied 'by the Virgmia Histoncal So- 
aety, and the home of John Marshall, first 
chief justice of the United States 

Educational mstitutions mclude Richmond 
Umvcrsity and Richmond Woman's College, 
and the University of Virginia Collie of 
Mediane The leadmg mdustnes are the 
manufacture of tobacco, iron and steel, loco- 
motives, woodwork, and paper, p i 93>042 

Hilary — Richmond was settled m 1737 
and mcorporated m X742, and m X779 became 
the capital of the State In the Revolution 
the place was taken by a Bntish force under 
Benedict Arnold, Jan 3, x78x, and the ware- 
houses and pubhc buddings were burned 
The followmg year the aty was chartered 
Richmond, as the capital of the Confederacy 
was the mam objective of Federal operations 
rfnrmg the Civd War It was evacuated Apnl 
a, x86s 

Richmond, town, m Surrey, England, for- 
merly known as Sheen, is situated on the 
dope of a hill rising from the nght bank of 
the Thames, 9 m southwest of London. 
Among the places of mterest are the palace 
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erected by Edu'ard ixi , and White Lodge, 
the birthplace (1894) of Edward, Prince ot 
Wales Richmond Park of over 2,000 acre, 
lies to the south, while on the north is tn 
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Old Deer Park, in which stands Kcw Ob- 
scrvatorj, p' 37 . 79 i 

Richmond, University of, an institution 
for hi^er learning located in Richmond, Va , 
a as founded in 1833 as the Virginia Baptist 
Senunaiy, diartcrcd m 1840 as Richmond 
College, and in 1920 as the University of 
Ridimond It \ias dosed dunng the Civil 
War, but a as reopened in 1866, when a new 
endoinncnt a'as obtained 

Richter, Johann Paul Friedrich (1763- 
i8*S)i generallj' known as Jean Paul, Ger- 
man humonst, was horn in Wunsiedel, near 
Bayreuth Among Jean Paul's earlier wnt- 
mp are Die macblbare Loge (1793) , Schttl- 
naslttianWiiz (i793),probablv his master- 


), American aviator In World War II 
he had 26 air victories to his credit In 1943 
he and seven others drifted for 21 days in the 
Paaiic, after their plane crashed 
Rickets, or Rachitis, an acquired disease 
of infancv and early childhood diicflv show- 
ing Itself in deformities of bone, particulary 
of shafts of the long bones It u<iually begins 
between the ages of si\ months and tivo years 
The legs, particular^' the shin-bones, arc apt 
to become bowed, and the arms bent The 
cpinc also may become distorted, and the 
bones of the skull thicken, produang a mark- 
ed squareness of head The nbs arc soft ana 
rcadil> bent, and tend to form a ‘pigeon 
breast * The essential cause of rickets is due 
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^’***"* (1796), which con 
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^ Titan (i 8 o 

‘*®Ws, in hie* “ wi»wh hi 

‘ted man rf to C' 
ftttastic S ’ ^ampanerthal (179 
soul T f immortah 

^'“4 last h" (180J 

*^<lhood Jean loving devotio 

“‘dhis Jonfl naivete, his sin 
®onnou^™ humor must accoun 
J>‘«llove o?S^ Hisintunate 

^®scnphve conspicuoi 

PauVa of great be 


to faulty nutrition Recovery is the rule, 
though severe skeletal deformities may per- 
sist The chief treatment is dietetic, though 
sunhght and fresh air are exceedingly valu- 
able Medianal treatment is confined almost 
wholly to cod liver oil and phosphorus 

Riddle, an obscure metaphoncal descrip- 
tion akin to parable or proverb, and depend- 
ing on analogy Enigma ('sensc-nddlc') — ^the 
oldest form — rebus, charade (word syllabiral- 
ly described), and acrostic are varieties The 
nddhng or oracles and bards has degenerated 
into the conundrum-puns 

Rideau Canal, Ont, Canada, connectmg 
Kingston, on L Ontario, with Ottawa by 
way of the Rideau R From Kingston to L 
Rideau, the canal is formed by the Cataraqui 
R L Rideau is the summit level of the 
canal, which joins the Rideau R bdow the 
Chaudiere Falls 

Ridge, in geography, is used for any land 
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form which nscs to a maximum hne or crest 
It should be employed in the smgular for a 
single land form, and distinguished from a 
range, which may consist of more than one 
ndge' 

Ridgeway, Robert (1850-1929), Ameri- 
can ornithologist, bom in Mt (jarmel. 111 
In 1883 he was one of the pnnapal founders 
of the American Ornithologist Union In 
z88o he became curator of the ornithological 
dqiartment of the U S Natural History 
Museum, Washmgton, D C He has pub- 
lished A Htstory of North Amertcan Birds 
(3 vols 1874) I Birds of North and 
Middle America (190Z, 599 ), etc 

Riding, properly thriding^e the 'third 
part’ — ^Ihe name of the three diviaons of 
Yorkshire, England 

Riding. There are probably as many dif- 
fcient 'correct* ways of riding as there are 
teachers AH agree, however, that the first 
thing to learn is the mount The nder may, 
standmg on the near side of the horse, cither 
take the reins in his n^t hand and with it 
clasp the pommel of the saddle, insert the 
left foot m the stirrup, spnng from the ball 
of the nght foot, and, seizmg a lock of the 
mane, steady himsdf until he carries his nght 
leg over the aoup and so smk into the saddle, 
or, faang to the rear, he may take the reins 
m his left hand and with it seize a lock of the 
mane, then, mserting his left foot m the stir- 
rup, spnng from the ng^t foot and as he nses 
take hold of the pommel of the saddle, cany 
his n^t leg over the back of the horse, and 
when he has found his seat, transfer the rems 
to his nght hand In dismounting with the 
stirrup the nder ^ould first release his nght 
foot, then transferring the reins to his nght 
hand he should with it sdze the pommd, and 
with his left hand take a lock of the mane, 
then, takmg his weight upon his left foot, 
supported by his hands he should carry his 
nght leg over the croup, face the horse and 
come gently to the ground on his nght foot, 
finally releasing his left foot and his holds 
upon the mane and pommd Then comes the 
acquirement of a stable seat, and the man 
may find his own best seat m the following 
manner Mounimg the horse he should sit 
down m the saddle, takmg his weight upon 
his buttocks while he holds his body erect, 
the shoulders held back squarely He should 
then, raise his legs upward and mward until 
the points of his knees meet above the crest 
of the horse From this position he will drop ! 
his legs slhwly until the inner sides of his 
thighs and the flat mner surfaces of his bent j 


knees take every, posdble point of contact 
with the saddle, the lower parts of the legs 
hangmg without stiffness The length of the 
stirrup leathers will be n^t when the tread 
of the iron strikes the heels The nder having 
learned the proper seat, he will take his post-' 



Correct Positions tn Bxding. 

Top, Mounting, Center, Reins 
m one hand. Lower, Reins m 
both hands 

tion upon the horse with a snaffle rein to 
hand, the loose ends toward the thumbs W 
held by them, the reins passing 
breadth of his hands, which are held tou 
up, dose together, to assist each other, 
take a gentle feeling upon the mouth 01 
horse. 
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On the tiot the ndcr must get into the 
swing of the horse, and Icntn to nse grace- 
fully in the saddle to meet the nse of the 
hoik's bad, without bumping or permitting 
too mud dajh^t between himself and the 
saddle The army seat m the trot is without 
nsmg, and the horse and the ndcr arc one 
The stirrups must be longer for this In the 
gdlop, give the horse perfect freedom wiOt 
his head, or he may stumble In jumping, give 
him a long rein, for on landing he needs his 
head to recover himself Sec Fox Httnt- 
176, Bridle, Saddle 

Ridley, Nicholas (?iSoo-ss), Enghd re- 
fonnec, bishop of London, and martyr, son 
of a Northumberland squire He received 
the vicarage of Soham, Cambridgeshire, and 
Tfas created bidop of Rochester (iS47) A 
leader of the reformed faith, Ridley ayjarfpd 


vumiuuug me xvngusn rrajer JiooK ^1541 
Md reforming the ecclesiastical law, and i 
deprivation succeeded him as bishc 
of London (1550) On the accession of Mai 
anested (March, 1554) , was sent 1 
wrord, with Latimer and Cranmer, to 1 
and was condemned to suffer at tl 
Irtf “ Bocardo jail at Oxford fi 
months, and after the formality of 
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Col Garnet Wblscley led an expedition against 
Ricl, the latter’s force had all deserted In 
1884 he was invited back to lead a fresh 
Mdtis agitation The daims bemg refused, he 
agam set up a provisional government 
(Matdi, 1885), which was soon crushed, and 
he was taken to Rcgma, ined, and executed 
Riemann, Georg Friedrich Bernhard 
(1826-66), German mathcmatiaan, was bom 
m Brcsclcnz He contributed to mathematics 
a non-Euchdean system of geometry, and in- 
troduced new and valuable theories in con- 
nection with the study of functions and 
surfaces His works include Gnmdlagen 
fur Allgcmctne Theonc der Fitnkttonen enter 
Veranderhehen Complexcn Grosse (1851) , 
Ueber dte Hypotbesen, Welcbe der Geometnc 
stt Grunde laegen (posthumously, 1867} 
Consult Schenng’s Li/e, in German 
Rsenzi, Cola di (re, Nicholas son of 
Lorenzo) (c 1313-54), Roman popular lead- 
er, was the son of a tavern keeper Growing 
famed for eloquence and patnotic dreams, 
in 1343 he was made spokesman of a depu- 
tation to Clement vi, urging his return to 
Rome, and the grant of a jubilee to bring 
crowds and moni^ The latter was secured, 
and Ricnzi was appointed oty notary As 
the magistrates would reform nothing, he 
with the Pope’s vicar organized a revolution 
proclaiming a set of new laws, making him- 
self supreme ruler as Tnbunc, and ordenng 
the barons to put down bngandage Resist- 
ing him, the latter were cither dnven out or 
forced to obey, thus giving Central Italy its 
only good government for ages before and 
after Then a mad vision for his aty, a fool- 
^ attempt to crush his iocs, and family am- 
bibon combined to rum him He lost heart 
and resigned, after seven months' rule 
Innocent vi, on his accession, sent Rienzi 
back to Rome to help restore order He was 
asked by the chief men to retake power, but 
the populace rose in sudden insurrection, 
stormed the palace, and in fleeing he was 
caught and dam Ricnzi’s story rests duefly 
on one anonymous but sound and cbarming 
contemporary chromde, and on Petrarch’s 
letters He is the subject of a novd by Lord 
Lytton, and of an opera by Wa'gner 
Riesengebirge, the bluest range of the 
Sudetic Mountains, Germany, sqmating Bo- 
hemia from Prussian Sflesia, and stretdung 
n w to s e for 83 m , and from 13 to 16 m 
wide The hipest pomt is Schneekoppe 
( 5 .* 6 S ft) 

Rxetschel, Ernst (1804-61), German 
sculptor, was bom m Pulsmtz, Saxony From 
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1832 until his death he was professor of 
sculptuie at the Dresden Academy Among his 
works are Ptetdr (Potsdam, c 1847), JSm- 
blemattc Sculptures (Dresden, 1852 et seq ) , 
Groethe-Schiller Monument {WeiTo&r, 1857) ; 
Rauch (1857), and Weber (Dresden, x86o) 
Rievaulx Abbey, or Rivaulx, in North 
Riding, Yorkshire, England , 22 m n of York 
It was founded in 1131 for the Cistcraans It 
now consists of luins of the choir, transepts, 
refectory, and dormitory 
Rif, Riff, or Er Rif, a coast range of lulls 
m Northern Morocco, near the Mediterra- 
nean, 180 m in length The general elevation 
IS about 2,000 ft , and the greatest altitude 
about 7,000 ft The name is given also to 
the district The inhabitants are Berbers, who 
were formerly much addicted to inracy. 

Rifle, a i^arm the barrel of which has 
spiral grooves throughout its inner surface or 
bore As commonly used, the word refers to 
rifled small arms &ed from the hand, but it 
IS apphed sometimes to direct fire cannon of 
all cahbres The projectile, forced along the 
barrel by the explosion of the powder charge, 
follows the grooves of the nfling, and ac- 
quires a motion of rotation about its long 
axis, which rotation it retains during flight 
through the air At the time of its invention, 
the only successful small arms were muzzle 
loaders, so naturally the first successful rifle 
was a muzzle loader The date of the dis- 
covery of the prinape of nfling is not known 
to a certainty Some authorities state that it 
was between 1470 and 1500 
In Europe httle important improvement 
was made until the beginmng of the 19th cen- 
tury In Amenca, development was more 
rapid, and the improvements were more 
practical, so that even before the Revolu- 
tionary War the rifle was in general use by 
frontiersmen Meanwhile the Brunswick rifle, 
havmg two grooves, and firing a sphencal 
bullet with a projecting ring around it to 
take the nflmg, made its appearance The j 
Lancaster rifle was mtroduced into the British 
service at about the same time as the Enfield 
Instead of grooves it had a smooth, spiral, 
dhptical bore of increasing twist The next i 
great change in military nfles was the adop- 
tion of the breech loader In 1812 Pauly, a 
Frenchman, evolved a breech-loading nfie 
with a swinging block, and Dreyse, working 
under him, devdoped the first needle-gun 
bolt action in 1839 Dreyse’s bolt action was 
modified and adopted by the Prussians, and 
the success of the Prussians in the Danish 
and Austnan wars caused all nabons to adopt 


j breech loaders The U S in 1873 adopted the 
Spnngfield A few years before World War 
n It adopted the Garand (M-i), a 30-cahbcr 
semi-automatic shoulder rifle 

The next great departure m the mihtaiy 
I rifle was the introducbon of the magazine 
The repeabng firearm was brought out m 
Amenca by Colt m 1840, followed in z86o 
by the Henry and Spencer nfles In 1867 the 
Henry was improved and re-named the Win- 
chester Magazmes may be grouped m two 
general classes the tubular, in which the 
: cartridges are contained in a tube under the 
I barrel, and the box, in which the cartndges 
he above or alongside one another m a small 
metal box under the breech mechanism 

Rifles that have tubular magazines are 
generally called repeabng nfles, and those 
that have box type magazmes, magazine rifles 
In the United States, after an exhausbve test, 
the Krag- Jorgensen nfle was adopted m 
1892, superseding the Spnngfield single load- 
er, and in 1902 the Krag-Jorgensen was su- 
perseded by the ' Spnngfield magazine nfle, 
xvhicb was modified in 1903 This is a bolt 
acbon nfle with a verbeal box magazine 
filled by means of a dip holdmg five cart- 
ndges The natural successors of the repeat- 
ing and magazine rifle are the automabc and 
scmi-automabc rifles The term ‘automabc 
mi»aws that the weapon conbnues to fire as 
long as the trigger is pressed, unbl the maga- 
zine or the belt of ammunibon is empty 
The term ‘semi-automabc’ means that the 
firer must press the bigger for each diot 
Automabc anri semi-automabc nfles fall in- 
to three dasses gas-operated, recoil-oper- 
ated, and blow-back 

Machine guns arc dassificd as water-cooled 
and air-cooled The air-cooled type of ma- 
rhini» gun has a heavier barrel than the 
water-cooled type, and the enbre weapon is 
lighter, but its penod of sustamed fire is 
materially shorter on account of over-heabng 
of the barrd Only air-cooled types of ma- 
chme guns are used on aircraft The ma- 
chine nfle IS a modified automabc nfle X 
has a heavier barrel than the automabc, 
whidi gives It a longer penod of sustaine 
fire It 15 usually supported by a light bi- 
pod, somewhat heavier than the automatic 
nfle, and, in the same manner as the la - 
ter, IS provided with means for obtainmg 
either automabc or semi-automabc fire Am- 
munibon for use in automabc and machine 
rifles IS packed m magazmes of from ao 
40 rounds capaaty . 

The production of the nfle is a compheateo 
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process In the manufactOre of firearms, es- 
peoaOy if tbe>' are of a military type, it )s 
ateolutely essential that every one of each 
part shall be as nearly identical as possi- 
ble with the others of the same kind This 
provides for interchangeable parts, pre- 
vents waste, and pemuts greater and more 
economical production See FTreahms , 
GtoiS, Shooting, AMsnnnhoN, Bullet, 
Tmget 

Riflebird, or Rifleman {PUlhotis para- 
dtstus), a Inrd of paradise found in North- 


has many manufactunng establishments The 
chief exports arc flax, hemp, timber, butter, 
eggs, gram, hides and skins Industries in- 
clude machine works, breweries, distillenes, 
saw mills, and oil mills' 

Riga was founded in 1201 by Bi^op Al- 
bert I of Livonia, and was settled largely 
by Germans It was taken by Sigismund n 
of Poland m 1547, by Gustavus Adolphus of 
Sweden in 1621, and bv Peter the Great of 
Russia in 1710 During the First World 
War Riga became the objective of a 
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number of attacks by the German land and 
sea forces In 19x7 the Russians evacuated 
the town and German warships entered the 
Gulf of Riga Latvian mdependence lasted 
from 19x8 to X940, p 393iOoo 
Rigadoon, a livdy dance with a jumpmg 
step, danced to music written in ^ or com- 
mon time It was popular m France durmg 
the x7th century, and was subsequently in- 
troduced mto England 
Riga, Gulf of, or Gulf of Livonia, an 
inlet on the e side of the Baltic Sea, which 
washes the ^ores of Livonia and Estonia It 
15 xoo m m length from n to s , and about 
80 m m breadth 

Rigel (B Ononis), a helium star of 03 
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magnitude, the luada of the constellation 
Orion It has no measurable parallax, and 
must give at least 8,000 times the hght of 
the sun 

Rigging, in current use, the cordage whidi 
supports and manages the sails of a vessel, 
and correctly so if used of a mast or yard, 
but more accuralily, the entire body of ap> 
paratus accessory to the hull— masts, yards, 
sails, cordage, and even davits See Sms and 
Rigghtg 

Riggs, Stephen Return (X812-83), Amer- 
ican missionary, was born in Steuben^le, O 
From 1837 until his death he was a Presby- 
terian missionary among the Dakotas, Sioux, 
and other Indidan tnbcs His publications 
indude Dakota Vocabulaiy (1832), The 
Bible tn Dakota (with John F Wilhamson, 
1879) , Forty Yeats amon^ the Sioux (1880). 

Riggs' Disease. See Pyorrhea. 

Right Ascension, in astronomy, the name 
given to one of the arcs which determme the 
position, relatively to the Equator, of a 
heavenly body on the cdestial sphere, the 
other bang the decimation It meant orig- 
inally the difference of time of rising of the 
first point of Anes Its value for any heaven- 
ly body is ascertained by means of the tran- 
sit instrument and clock, and is usually meas- 
ured in hours, minutes, and seconds 

Right-handedness, or the ability to use 
the right hand more easily than the left, is ex- 
plained as due both to gradually acquired 
habit, and to certain structural and function- 
al peculiarities of the human body Left- 
handedness is largely hereditary, and exists 
in varying degrees Ambidexterity, or the 
abihty to use both hands with equal facihty, 
is sometimes cultivated, especially in children 
with a shght tendency to left-handedness 

Right of Search. See Search, Right of. 

Right of Way, the name given to an ease- 
ment or pnvilege enjoyed by individuals or 
classes of individuals, or by the pubhc at 
large, of passing over the private property 
of another without being guilty of trespass 
See Easemxnt, Highway 

Rights, Bill of See Bill of Rights. 

Rights of Man, Declaration of the, a 
lamous statement of the constitution and 
pnnaplcs of civil soacty and government 
adopted by the French National Assembly m 
August, 1789 In histoncal importance it may 
fairly be ranked with the English Bill of 
Rights and the Amencan Declaration of In- 
dependence 

Right Whale, either of two species of 
whale belonging to the genus Balxna, whose 


whalebone is especially long and fine, and 
the oil abundant and of excellent quahty 
The n^t whales are further charactened by 
absence of the dorsal fin and of furrows at 
the side of the throat and by the great size 
of the head and mouth 

Rigi, or Righi, an isolated mountam mass 
which rises east of the Swiss town of Lu- 
cerne, between the Lakes of Lucerne and 
Zug The highest point, the Rigi Kuhn 
(3,906 ft ) IS crowned by a hotel. The view 
from the Rigi is one of the most famous in 
the world 

Rigidity, is one of the properties of matter 
which sharply differentiate sohds from fluids 
In abstract dynamics a rigid system is a col- 
location of particles which never alter their 
mutual relative positions Of ordinary sub- 
stances, steel possesses the highest rigidity 
See EzAsnoTY; Strcngh or Materials 

Rigor, in mediane, the shivenng or dull 
whidi commonly ushers in certam feveiidi 
conditions that attend such diseases as small- 
pox, pnuemonia, and pyaemia 

Rigorists, in theology, those who advocate 
strict adherence to the letter of any moral law 
i Kant used it to mean champions of moral 
j asceticism 

Rigor Mortis, the ngidity which appear* 
m a dead body, and which is due to the co- 
agulation of musde plasma — t c , the contents 
of musde fibres Generally, ngor mortis af- 
fects the whole body m from 12 to 18 hours 
after death, and passes off m about 36 hours 

Rigsdag, the parliament of Denmark See 
Denmark 

Rig-Veda, the oldest and most important 
of the Vedas, consists of a collection of hymns 
addressed to the powers and phenomena of 
nature It dates between 1300 and 1000 a c 
See Vedas 

Riis, Jacob August (1849-1914)* Ameri- 
can author and soaal reformer, was bom m 
Ribe, Denmark He came to America in 1870* 
and in 1877 joined the staff of the New York 
Tribune, and later that of the New York Sun 
He became active in philanthropic move- 
ments m New York City, espeaally the im- 
provement of the condition of the poor, tene- 
ment-house reform, the provision of pla)’" 
grounds and small parks, and the suppression 
of the sweatshop sjretem Ehs pubhcations in- 
dude How the Other Half Lives (1890),* 
Tfte Making of an American {sgos.)t 
BatOe with the Slum (1902) , Children of m 
Tenements (1903) , Theodore Roosevelt, tne 
Citizen (1904) , Neighbors (1914) 

Riker, Andrew L (1868-1930), American 
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engueer, was bom in New York Qty, and 
was graduated from Columbia Law School 
He produced one of the first clectncally pro- 
pelled vehidcs in the United States, and was 
a successful designer of gas engmes, dynamos, 
motors, dectnc systems, transformers, and 
automobile parts 

Riley, James Whitcomb (1853-19x6), 
Amencan poet, bom m Greenfidd, Ind , son 
of a leadmg attorney of that place Tn 1873 
he began contributing verse to the Indiana 
papas He made a study of the *Hoosier’ 
dialect, his poems m that vernacular were 
widely popular, and obtamed him entrance 
to the magazuies His first collection. The 
Old Smmvni^ Sole, and ‘Leven More Pteces 
(1883), was pubhdicd over the pen name of 
'Benj F Johnson, of Boone’— a litUe book 
much valued by collectors 
The combination of humor, pathos, and 
seatunent m James W Riley’s verse appealed 
to high and low ahke He became known as 
the Hoosier Poet’, but many of his most 
po^c pieces are wntten in ordmary English , 
snch M ‘When She Comes Home,’ ‘Ike Wal- 
fc k^**^**’* ®*id ‘Dwaime ’ Of late years it 
n» been moreasmgly recognized that he is of 
m permanent significance in Amcnan lit- 
ure, not only for individual pieces, but as 
James W Riley’s works 
fiitttt Other Sketches 
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was hdd here in 359 It was ceded to Venice 
( 1 S 03 ) , P 29iS4S 

Rimini, Francesca da. See Francesca 

Rimmer, William (1816-79), Amencan 
sculptor and tcaclier, was bom in Liverpool, 
En^and, and educated in London He lec- 
tured at Harvard University on 'art anatomy, 
upon which he was an acknowledged author- 
ity For several years (1866-70) he was direc- 
tor of the art school of the Cooper Union in 
New York Qty His work includes The Fan- 
mg Gladiator, now in Boston, of which a 
replica has been made for the New York 
Metropolitan Museum, a colossal head of St 
Stephen, and a statue of Alexander Hamilton 
He published The Elements of Design 

Rimsky-Korsakoff, Nicolas Andrei- 
vitch (1844-1908), Russian composer, was 
born in Tckhvin His first symphony was 
written in 1S65 and his first opera in 1872 
He was professor of instrumentation in the 
Petrograd Conservatory (1871), head of the 
Free School of Music (1S72-81), and con- 
ductor of the Balaicf Symphony Concerts 
(1886-1900) His influence was widely felt, 
espcaally among Russian musiaans His 
pubhshed works include The Maid of Pskof 
(1872), The Snow Mmden (1881), Sadko 
(1896) , The TsaPs Bride (1898) , The Golden 
Cockerel (1907), besides many songs, three 
syrmphomes, and a small amount of chamber 
music 

Rinehart, Mary Roberts (1876- ), 

Amencan author and playwright, was bom in 
Pittsburgh Her pubhcations which have en- 
joyed great populanty, include The Ctrctilat 
Staircase (1908), Ttsh (Z916), The Amaz 
vug Interlude (1917) , Lost Ecstasy (1927) ; 
The Yellow Room (1945), and several plays, 
in some of which die has collaborated with 
Avery Hopwood 

Ring, a band of metal used to adorn the 
finger From the carbest times great import- 
ance and even sanctity has attached to the 
nng or arde The weanng of a nitg has been 
held to prevent the entrance of evil spints in- 
to the body of the wearer Or, again, the nng 
may be held to symbohze etermty, without 
begmning or end In traditional lore, nngs 
are frequently endowed with supernatural 
power At the present day the eiScacy at the 
finger-nng is still greatly believed in, and 
many avibzed peoph would not regard them- 
sdves as marned if a nng did not figure in 
the wedding ceremony The duplex jtmmal 
nng was a symbol of true love, bemg con- 
stmeted of twin or double hoops, which 
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fitted into each other and formed one Con- 
sult Jones’ Finger-nng Lore 
Ring DoTOf Wood Pigeon, or Cushat 
{Columbo pahmbtts), a wild pigeon of 
Western Europe, so called on account of the 
white feathers which partly encircle the neck, 
there is also a white band on the win^, and 
the tail feathers are nearly black 
Ringed Plover, or Ringneck (Ae hiati- 
cula), the popular name for any member of 
the genus Aegialitis, one of whose distinguish- 
ing marks is a dari|^ Ime or band around the 
neck See Plover 



« 

Ring Money, a medium of exchange used 
in early commerce, before the mvention of 
coinage, but after the mconvcmences of di- 
rect barter became evident Frcaous metals 
were made into the form of rings and were 
used as currency in this form among the 
early Egyptians Caesar mentions that in Gaol 
and Britain gold and silver nngs were used 
as money 

Rmg-Ouzel {Tindits torgmtus ) , a thru^ 
which breeds in mountainous regions through- 
out Europe, eastward as far as the Urals 
Ring Snake, a popular name in different 
countries for several distinct speaes of snake 
In the Umted States it is a small harmless 
snake of the Southern States, bluish black in 
color, with a whitish collar band 
Ringworm, a parasitic skin disease, highly j 
contagious, and due to either of two para-i 
sitic fungi, Mtcrospofon andoidtu or a va-i 
riety of Trichophyton It affects cattle, homes, I 
sheep, dogs, guinea-pigs, and cats, and may be | 
communicated to man from any of these j 
When found on the surface of the body the 
fungus grows in the epidermis, but on the 
scalp, where it is most common, it is chiefly 
seated in the interior of the hair roots The 


term Pomgo is often used for this disease, 
although it designates also other diseases of 
the scalp 

Riobamba, or Cajabamba, town, Ecua- 
dor, capital of Chimborazo province, near 
the Riobamba River^ 85 m ne of Guaya- 
quil, at an altitude of 9,000 ft. It is the resi- 
dence of a bishop, and contains a cathedral, 
a seminary, and a national college, p 20,000 

Rio Colorado, a nver of the Argentine 
Republic, rises in the Andes, under the name 
of Rio Grande, and after a generally se 
course for about 500 m as the Rio Colorado, 
enters the Atlantic Ocean through Bahia 
Blanca 

Rio Cuarto, town, Argentine Republic, in 
Cordoba province, 170 m s of Cordoba It 

15 a place of strategical importance The lead- 
ing industries are flour milling, brewenes and 
tanneries, p 18,000 

Rio de Janeiro, state, Brazil, on the cast 
coast, bounded by the states of Ifopento San- 
tos, Minas Geraes, and Sao Paulo, and by the , 
Atlantic Ocean, area, 26,634 sq m The ch- 
mate is delightful and the soil generally fertile 
The inland portion is moun'tainous, while the 
land along the coast is low The prmcipal *> 
river is the Parahyba do Sul The chief rmn- ' 
i crals arc iron, kaohn, and marble and the li 
' chief agricultural products are coffee, cot- 'j , 
[ ton, ncc, sugar, tobacco, fruit, rubber, and 
catUe The capital is Nictberoy (p 108,000) , 

P 2 , 000,000 i . 

Rio de Janeiro, aty, capital of Brazil, '■ 
and second largest aty of South America, is , 
situated in a Federal District (area, 43 1 ^ 
m ) , bounded by the Atlantic Ocean, the 
state of Rio de Janaro, and the bay of the 
same name The bay gradually widens from 
^ m at the entrance to iS m. at the head, 

16 m inland The dty is defended by forts 
on ather side of the harbor entrance The 
chmate is healthy, though hot for about two 
months of the year Rio de Janaro is di- 
vided into sections by many ndges, the^most 
famous heights bang Sugar Loaf (Pao de 
Azucar, 1,260 ft ) and Corcovado 

but the sections are connected by broao 
avenues The commeraal section and the 
poorer quarters are built on the flat land. 

The capital has several fine parks and squares, 
as well as Botanical and Zoological Gardens. 

The educational institutions of the aty in- 
clude the National Libraiy containing 
valuable collections, the University , 
in 1920 by the consohdation of the MediOT, 
Pol}rtcchnic, and Law Schools, Mumopal Li- < 
braiy. Observatory, ^ Botamcal Garden, His* 


I 
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tonad and Geographical Institute, National 
Sdiool of Muac, National School of Fine 
Arts, Supenor School of Agnculture, and 
MSitaiy Aviation School l!he industnal es- 
tablbhnients include flour nulls, foundries, 
bieaenes, sugar tefinenes, shoe, textile, and 
pnnting works 

Commerce— Rio de Janeiro is the first 
commercial city of Brazil, and the second of 
South America The pnnapal exports are 
coffee, rubber, sugar, bdes, ores, and dia- 
mond 

Popubhon —Jja 1945 the population of Rio 
d« Janeiro was 1,781,000 The bay of Rio de 
Janeiro is said to have been discovered on 


Amenca, rises in the San Juan Mountains, 
in SoutWestem Colorado, out of whudi it 
flows to the San Luis Valley, thence, hemmed 
in between canyon walls, s across New Hex* 
ICO Bdow El Paso, Texas, it becomes the 
boundary hne between the United States and 
Mexico, pursumg a general southeasterly 
course of about z/ioo m to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico Durmg part of the year it is nearly if 
not qmte dry when it enters Texas The chief 
towns on its banks are BrownswUe, Mata- 
moros (Mex ) , Laredo, Eagle Pass, Presidio, 
and El Paso The Pecos is its prmapal trib- 
utary 

Rio Grande, nver of Brazil, one of the 



■Rio de Janeiro Municipal Theatre 
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chief affluents of the Parand It flows west- 
ward m a course of about 450 m, joimng 
the Paranahyba to form the Parand 
Rio Grande, town and seaport, Brazil, ir 
the province Rio Grande do Sul, at the en- 
trance to Lagoa dos Patos It is the second 
port m the state, p 47,600 
Rio Grande de Cagayan, the largest nv- 
er of Luzon, Phihppme Islands, rises in the 
center of the island, and flows for ago m 
to the Paafic at Linso 
Rio Grande de Mindanao, or Pulangui, 
the longest and largest river of the Philippine 
Arcbipdago It nses m the n of Mmdanao, 
and flows s and then w for aoo m to Illana 
Bay at Cotabato 

Rio Grande do Norte, state, Brazil, on 
the nc coast, bounded by Ccara, Parihyba, 
and the Atlantic Ocean, area, so,sx6 sq m 
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rhe chief products are sugar cane, cotton, m- agar Pepper, gambler, and tin are exported 
reals, salt, and cattle Cattle raismg is the The idand of Riouw was formerly known 
•eading indu^ry Natal is the capital and as Bintang 

chief aty, p 738,000 ^ R.I.P. {Regmescat tn pace), ‘May .he (or 

Rio Grande do Sul, state, Brazil, on the she) rest m peace ’ 
se coast, bounded by Santa Cathanna, Ar- Riparian Owners.' See River, 

gentine, Uruguay, and the Atlantic Ocean, Riparian Rights, the nghts of ownere of 

area, 106,289 sq m It Hes wholly withm the land immediately adjoming or bounded by 
temperate zone and has a mantime temp^-- a river or stream, or through which one 
ate chmate The Serra Geral range divides flows, to its bed, banks, and watcre Ihcse 
the state into two unequal portions The rights are mddental to the ownership of the 
agncultural products mclude coffee, sugar, land A npanan owner is entitled to make 
fruits, com, rice, tobacco, wheat, and cotton reasonable use of the water for agncultural, 
Cattle and horse raidng is also profitable domestic, and manufacturing purposes What 
Meat packing is the most important mdustry. is a reasonable use must be deterimned m ' 
There are many German and Itahan colo- view of thcf rule that all npanan propnetors 
nists Porto Alegre (p 273,376) is the cap- on the stream have corresponding nghts, and 
ital, p 3,000,000 can object if the flow of water is senoudy 

Rio Negro, a temtory of rcpubhc of dimim^ed, or its quahty impaired by pollu- 
Argentina, forming part of Patagonia; area, tion A npanan owner cannot divert the 
77,000 sq m The chmate is good and the course of a stream, nor change the current so 
soil generally fertile Stock raising is the lead- as to wear away his neighbor’s land, but may 
ing industry and corn, wheat, alfalfa and bar- protect his land from the action of the water 
ley are grown The capital is Viedma, p See Accbetiok, Rivek. 
about 50,000 Ripley, George (1802-80), Amencan 

Rio Negro, a western department of Uru- scholar, was born m Greenfield, Mass He 
guay, area, 3,270 sq m The capital is Fray was an ardent disaple of the pnnciples of 
Bentos (Mercedes), 160 m nw of Monte- Unitananism, whidi was then at the height 
video, p 20,000 of Its influence m New England In 1840, 

Rios, or Los Rios, an mland provmce of with Emerson and Margaret Fuller, be 
Ecuador It is flat and crossed by* many riv- founded T/te Dtai, in Boston, and was its resi- 
ers, and the industries are cattle raising and dent editor until the next year, when he re- 
ihe production of cacao The capital is Baba- hnquished that portion to found Brook Farm 
hoyo, 45 m n e of Guayaquil, p 42,000 For this commumty he edited The Harbinger, 
Riot, a tumultuous disturbance of the pub- which became the leading organ of Founer- 
hc peace by three or more persons assembled ism m the Umted States In 1849 he became 
for some puroose, with the common mtention connected with the New York Tribune as 
of carrying out their designs in a violent literary cntic, and in this position and as 
and turbulent manner if necessary By stat- general contnbutor, he remained for 31 
ute in some States not is more severely pun- years For nearly the same penod he was 
ished if the intention is to resist the enforce- also reader for Harper’s Magazine He cx- 
ment of a statute of the State or of the erted a wide and wholesome mfluence on the 
United States, or if the offender carnes arms, hteiaiy men of bis day 
if the act is directed against the government, Ripley, James Wolfe (1794-1870), Am- 
it is known as treason erican soldier, ivas bom in Windsor, Conn 

Rio Tinto, town, Spain, in the province of Ripley, William Zebina (1867-1941), 
Huelva, 50 m. n e of its port, Huelva Cop- Ame rican economist, was born m Medford, 
per mmes, which were worked in Phoemaan Mass He was professor of economics in the 
and Roman times, still yield a large supply Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
of the metal; p 14,000 1895-1901, when he accepted a similar posi- 

Riouw-Lingga, two archipelagoes, in In- tion at Harvard University In 1918 he WM 
donesia, lying s and se of Singapore, the appointed adnunistrator of labor standards 
Lingga .group on the equator With the for the War Department and in 1920-23 w'as 
smaller archipelagoes between Borneo and speaal examiner for tlie consohdation of rail- 
the Malay Peninsula, they have an area of roads for the Interstate Commerce Commi^ 
17,231 sp TO , and a population of 225,000, sion He is the author of Trusts, Pools, and 
more than one-fifth Chinese The natives of Corporations (1905) , Mam Street and Wall 
Lingga collect trepang and the seaweed agar- Street (1927), etc 
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Ripon, cathedral aty, England, in West 
Riding, Yotlwdure, 26 m n of Leeds The 
CBthedial, chiefly 12th and 13th centuries, rc- 
^ed a 7th-centuiy church, the crypt of 
which still remains The celebrated ruins of 
Fountains Abbey are m the vicinity , p 8,576 
Ripon, George Frederick Samuel Rok> 
mion, Fust Marquis of (1827-1909), British 
stateman, was bom m London In Glad- 
stone’s first government (1868-74) filled 
the office of Lord President of the Counal, 
and was diainnan of the Bntish Commission 
ai4)omted m 1871 to settle with the Umted 
States regardmg the Alabama and similar 
daims, which resulted m the Treaty of Wash- 
ington For (his he was created Marquis of 
Ripon He became viceroy of India (1880) 
bang the first Roman Cathohe to hold vice- 
regd office In Gladstone’s third adminis- 
tiation (January to July, 1886) the Marquis 
of Ripon filled the post of First Lord of the 
Admiralty, that of Secretary of State for the 
(’'*92-5), and m Sir Henry Camp- 
^•Bannerman’s ministry (1905-8) that of 
Lord Pnvy Seal 

Fip Van Winkle, the title character of a 
Jiy m Irving^ Sketch Book (1819) The 
was made famous by the actor 


J^e, the term for a submarine elevation 
cn uses gradually with an an^e of only 
If ^ of arc, irrespective of whether 
or of its verUcal devcl- 


Ritha, the seven (sometimes given as ti 
Brahma, to whom the Vedoi w 
™ mmmumcated,andwho became the n 
to mankmd 
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Rittenhottse, David (1732-96) , American 
astronomer, bom in Roxborou^, Pa In 
1769 he surveyed the boundary between N 
Y and N J. and a portion of Mason and 
Dixon's bnc In the same year he made ob- 
servations on the transit of Venus from 
which the first approximate measurements 
of the spheres were calculated President 
Washmgton appointed him director of the 
U S Mint m 1792-5 He invented several 
astronomical mstiuments, and acquired great 
skill in do(dh.-making 

Ritter, Frederic Louis (1834-91), Amer- 
ican composer, teacher, and author, born in 
Strassburg In 1856 he settled in C^cmnati, 
O, where he orgamzed the Ccoha Somety 
and the Philharmonic Soaety In x86x he 
became conductor of the Anon (New York) 
Society’s music, and in 1874 was appointed 
professor of music at Vassar College He 
composed five syuiphomcs and more than one 
hundred songs 

Ritual, or Rituale, an ecclesiastical man- 
ual in which are to be found the order and 
ntes of divine service The ntual of the 
(Church of England is contained in the Book 
of Common Prayer with its rubnes The 
Roman ntual is divided into the breviary, 
the missal, the ntual, and the pontifical The 
ntual contams those offices which may be 
administered by a pnest, while the ponbfical 
deals with those which can only be per 
formed by a bishop 

Ritualists, a name adopted by those who, 
at the commencement of the Oxford Move- 
ment, devoted themsdves to the task of pro- 
curing an exact and mtclhgent foUowmg of 
the rubnes of the Book of Common Prayer 
were then led to study the whole ntual 
system of the Cathohe Church, and many of 
them adopted ntes and ceremonies for which 
no direct authority could be foimd in the 
Anglican prayer-book, and some ‘of whidi 
have been forbidden by decisions of ecclesi- 
astical courts In X874 the General Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church at- 
tempted to legislate against alleged ntualistic 
practices 

River, a mass of water moving down a def- 
inite channd from a higher to a lower de- 
votion The speed of a nver mcreases with 
its slope and volume The average descent of 
most great nvers is smaB-Hlie Volga and the 
lower Mississippi, 3 in per m (about one m 
aopoo) The Missoun has a comparatively 
rapid descent for such a large nver — about 
28 m per m (about one m 2,250) 

Some parts of a nver’s course are areas of 



erosion, others of deposition, and many arc 
alternately the one and the ot)ier, with flood- 
ing and shrinking In law, a river is con- 
sidered to be a stream of water larger in vol- 
ume than a creek or brook, flowing in one 
direction constantly, or up and down with 
the tide, and discharging into a larger body 
of water In general, the public possesses 
the right to navigate nvers capable of navi- 
gation But in the U S legislation affecting 
navigation, as wdl as the improvement of 
navigable nvers, is vested in Congress, or, in 
heu of Congressional action, in the state 
legislatures 

Rivera, Diego (1886- ), artist,' was 

born in Guanajuato, Mexico, of an intellec- 
tual family of liberal views He studied art 
in Mexico, Spam, and France where he came 
under the influence of the political teachings 
of Russian exiles He was highly affected by 
the work of Cezanne, and became the fnend 
and student of Picasso After a trip to Italy 
in 1920, he began to think and plan in terms 
of murals Rivera and the Mexican painter 
Orozco are now painting tlic true fresco, a 
difficult art Rivera’s work commissioned 
for Rockcfdlcr Center was destroyed, owing 
to his refusal to substitute another for the 
likeness of Lenin, but examples of his work 
may be seen in New York City, Detroit, San 
Francisco, and government buildings in Mex- 
ico His frescoes, by their radical subjects, 
have provoked bitter criticism, as well as the 
highest praise for their excellence as works 
of art 

River Brethren originated among some 
Swiss settlers in Pennsylvania, supposed to 
have been Mennomtes In consequence of a 
revival about 1770 a number of churches 
were organized, the first members recavmg 
baptism in the Susquehanna, whence their 
name About half of the total membership 
is m Pennsylvania They practise tnne im- 
mersion, washing of feet, non-resistance, and 
non-conformity to worldly practices 

Riverside, aty, Cahfomia It is a resi- 
dential aty and is known for its beautiful 
tree-hned dnves Riverside is a shippmg 
point for atrus and deaduous fruits, gram, 
dairy products, and poultry An extensive 
trade is earned on in Portland cement which 
IS manufactured here, p 34 > 69 d 

Rives, Alfred Landon (1830-1903), Am- 
erican engineer, was bom in Pans, France 


ment works He was chief engineer of the ' 
Cape Cod Canal 

Rives, Amelie (Princess Troubetz> 
koy) (1863-1945), Amencan author and 
poet, was born m Richmond, Va, In 1888 
appeared The Quick 01 the Dead? a novel 
which, because of its fervid style, attracted' 
much attention and invited some ndicule 
This was followed by Virginia of Virgiima 
(x888) , and other works indudmg As the 
Wind Blew, poems (1920) , The Sea Womat^s 
Cloak (1923), The Prince and the Pauper 
(1920), Love-tn-a^Mist (1926); Firedamp 
(1930). 

Rives, William Cabell (1793-1868), Am- 
erican pohtiaan, was bom,m Nelson co, 

Va Appointed minister to France by Jack- 
son m 1829, he negotiated the mdcmnity 
treaty, signed July 4, 1831, and returned to 
Amcnca in 1832 to enter the U S Senate 
He was agam mimster to France in 1849-53 

Riviera, a narrow strip of coast on (he 
Gulf of Genoa, Italy, extending mto France 
Owing to its sheltered climate and the natural 
[ beauty of its scenery, the different towns 
■ along the coast — such as Pegli, San Remo, 
Ospcdalctti, Bordighera, Mentone, Monte 
I Carlo, Monaco, and Nice — arc favonte health 
and pleasure resorts Parallel with the coast 
runs La Comiche, a picturesque road built 
by the Romans, and widened by Napoleon i 
in 1800 

Riviere, Briton (1840-1920) , English am- 
mal pamter of Huguenot descent, bom m 
London Six of his pidures are m the ^te 
Gallery, London, his Sympathy (1877) is m 
Holloway College His masterpiece is Per- 
sepohs (1878) 

Rivington, James (c 1724-1802), Amer- 
ican Loyalist journalist, bom in Londro 
From 1773 until his press ivas destroyed by 
a party of Connecticut mihtia m i 775 i 
published the New York Gazetteei m the 
Tory interest Towmrd the dose of the war, 
when Amencan success seemed hkdy, Riv- 
mgton began to furnish secret information 
to Washington, and on the Bntidi evacuation 
endeavored to contmue his paper under the 
name of Rtvington*s New York Gazette 
Universal Advertiser, but he was unpopular 
and his paper soon ceased publication 

Rut, Julian Walbndge ^0-1903), 
Amencan landscape painter, born at Peach- 
am, Vt St John’s Harhot (1903) » 


He was one of the assistant engineers m bis best pictures . 

charge of the construction of the Capitol at Rixey, Presley Marion (1852-1928),^- 
Washmgton, the Washmgton aqueduct, Poto- erican naval surgeon, bom in Culpe^r, Va. ^ 
mac River improvements, and other Govern- Rizal, Jose (1861-96), Fihpino author ana 
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wsau loin «t Calami®. I-””® ® 

Snji. « ronlir. iM. > ^ S “^broSn Slone. M.d vnno^ ^ 

aganst the abuses he had observed i jncntmg materials, which serve as 

tute ol the avil government and fnars preventives In the ‘United States, the 

rcountrymen Its e^posures gam^ ^^f^proved highways from the ^ 

the ill mil of the authonties, and he was interior, whidi was then 

Sari to fly to Japan in 1887 He pass^ board to ^ resulted m the be- 

sonetimein aUes of the Continent, mnning^of the construction of the NaUonal 

neanriule a sequd to his first novel, enUfled Cumberland Road, from Cj«“ber- 

£1 jiWiistensmo (1891) , , the Potomac, toward the Ohio 

l!;«.o,orRicc»o.David(?iS33-66),«^ Sver^^I^ ^ thirty years thm road 
tetary to Mary, Queen of Scots, born at Pan- Vandaha Dl The railways did not 

Bstanghty de- bmUnw. «lh« Ihw 

maut mmaed the Scothdi noWes, “d a P whole conntiy. Bast and 

band of armed conspirators burnt mto the bp that it soon became covered 

supper chamber at Holyrood Palace, Edin- ^ * ^^ ^rnasmg network, of roads, 

.... . ^„“«“Ta..^«.dswer.j^d^». 

Z nnhl mdl toeiard to do» .« to^ 


suppei uuimDcr at xiu*7*uvw * i ^ 

and diaggmg Rizzio from the queen s 
presence, stabbed him to death (1566) 

RN, Royal (Bntish) Navy 

« a. A « t 


^ e am fi^-walK hah, ^ ‘ „[ fte Revolution Fm* 


nuacoy a smaii iresu-wavci w*— — 

in Europe n of the Alps, and rdated to the 
dace, sitb vbicb it is often found 




lonnd m ririTa ^ 

tbeSonlbuestem U S , also caUed ‘chapar- jSense on ““e^ent in the United 

at cock,' ‘snake-Uler,’ and ‘paisano’ From Se adoption of the State 

bp to tail It measun^ nearly two feet States Jieganwrth Massa- 

Ro«di, a way of communication by land Aid plan in ■* . Rhode Idand, and 
between vanous points Most roads are ®busetto, Co the jast named m 1898, 

^^cd chiefly for the use of vehicles The Nm York fofio , ^^^pted the same gen- 

aibest toads of history were the great high- other states h fundamental idea of the 

for war and commerce, extending to eral systOT contribution by the 

^ncts not readily accessible by water The State Aid plan ^ ^ imrirovinR 

AnniMi Wm» j_x w efaf» nf a. 


^Jland IS Wathng Street France seems to 1917 money 'was allotted 

^ tbe first nation after the RoTians $i54i3S9i87* I roads, highways, 

to knld roads on which excessive mud and for the improvement or roa 
^ did not alternate, according to the streets, etc largest, finest 

and ruts prevailed the greater part Roan Ante Afncan antelopes 

“T About 1775. T?esaguet, in and best know South AW^^ 

?b^ ^bout i8ao and i8as. Macadam It is a near rda .j^jg cihurch of St 

Triotd, m England, introduced the sys- Roanne, i6th century 

carefully prepared earth Pierre, jg ydle, with its fine 

^ bris ^th broken stone Both Tresa- castle, and the H&tri de „ 

used a foundation course of collection of antiq > 
edge, with small stones above, ’R-Afio w- xu- nnnt 

“Sether to form a rdativdy firm! 

®!dsm u hoofs, but Macadam i 

*Sao Ft ^ to) bottom About 

si!ir.,i,^.*^®Pted Macadam’s plan, and 

baof Jl^®,'*”'®^®P®'^®“®snificentsys- tomb, Grottoes Vvavw^^*- views 

“on* ««ds The use of broken Luray Cavern, and toe m ^ 

bas since spread to aU avd- There are Virginia CoUege for 

'^ons toudJy populated springs m ^ ^ ^ from the a^, 

“*d IS “^eadam or macadam- girls is situated ab ^ ^ ggyen 

'be term used to designate these and Hollins Cdlege, also Sot gi™. 


n * , Virinma In the vxomty 

n„.l. Grolt=« vwws. 
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m to the n The leading industrial cstab- 
hshments are large railroad shops, pyrites 
plants, bndges and structural iron works, 
iron furnaces; p 69,287. 

Roanoke Island, an island off the coast 
of North Carohna It was the scene of an 
unsuccessful attempt at colomzation by Sir 
Walter Raleigh in 1585-87 
Roaring, a disease of the horse 
Roaring Forties, a sailor’s term for the 
regions of the Southern Ocean, s of lat 40” 
s, where the prevailmg wmds are from the 
'nw and often stormy 

Robber Flies, powerful predatory insects 
of the family Asihdie, particularly destruc- 
tive to honey bees 

Robbery, the unlawful takmg of personal 
property from the person or in the presence 
of another, against his will, by means of 
force or violence, or fear of injury, imme- 
diate or future, to his person or property 
Robbery is a felony, and in all States is 
punished by a long term of imprisonment, 
twenty years being the average maiomum 
penal^. 

Robbia, Andrea della (1437-1528), Flor- 
entine sculptor A fine specimen of his work 
IS a retable of the Asstmtpiton in the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York 
Robbia, Luca della (i399~H8i)> Floren-, 
tine sculptor, was brought up as a goldsmith 
In sculpture he executed ten fine panels for 
the choir gallery of the cathedral at Florence 
(1431-40) , reliefs for the campanile (1437) » 1 
a remarkably fine bronze door for the sac- j 
nsty of the cathedral (1446-67), and the 
tomb of the bi^op of Fiesole (i 4 S 7 - 8 ) 1 “ i 
the latter part oft his life he worked prm- 
apally at terra-cotta rehefs, covered with j 
enamel m polychrome For this work (Della 
Robbia ware) he mdeed founded a school 
Robbins, Wilford Lash (1859-1927), 
American Protestant Episcopal clergyman, 
was bom m Boston In 1903 he was chosen 1 
dean of the General Theological Seminary 
m New York City His pubheations mclude 
An Essay Toward Faith (1900) and A Chrts- 
ttan Apologetic (1902) 

Robert 1 . (of Scotland). See Bruce, 
Robert. 

Robert II. (1316-90), kmg of Scotland 
from 1371 to his death He became the 
founder of the Stewart dynasty The most 
notable madents of Robert’s reign were the 
mvasions of Scotland by an Engilish mihtaiy 
and naval force under the command of the 
Duke of Lancaster m 1384, and agam by 
King Richard n in 1385, which wasted the 


land as far as Edmburgh and Fife, and the 
grand retahatory expedition of the Scotch 
m X388 

Robert III. (c 1340-1406), king of Scot- 
I land from 1390 to 1406, son of Robert n 
! The principal events in Robert’s reign were 
I the mvasion of Scotland in 1400 by Henry iv 
of England, who penetrated as far as Edin- 
' bur;^, and the retahatory expedition of the 
Scotch, two years after, under Archibald 
' Douglas, which resulted in the temble dis- 
aster at Homildon Hill 

Robert L, suraamed le Diable (d X035), 
Duke of Normandy In 1035 he made a pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land, on the way 
home from which he died at Nicaea 'His son 
was William the Conqueror of England 

Robert, Christopher Rhinelander (1802- 
78), an American manufacturer and philan- 
thropist, ivas born m Brookhaven, N Y 
Having become interested in Turkish educa- 
tion while visiting Constantinople dunng the 
Cnmfian War, he established Robert College 
m Constantinople 

Robert College, an institution of higher 
learning for men at Constantinople, founded 
by Chnstopher R Robert, of New York, 
and opened in 1863 The college is situated 
on the shores of the Bosporus Preparatory, 
Collegiate, and Engincenng Departments, 
with courses leading to the degrees of ba 
and BS, furnish instruction in' the usual 
branches, and in the vernacular of the stu- 
dents, who mclude Greeks, Armeniai^ 
Turks, Bulgarians, Albanians, Hebrews, and 
Per sians The instruction is non-sectanan 

Robert of Gloucester (fl 1260-1300)1 
British chronicler, bom during the ragn m 
Henry in He is the author of a rhymed 
Chtontde of English history, from the Trojan 
War until the dose of the reign of Henry in 
It IS chiefly valuable for its hnguistic mtcr»t 

Roberts, Benjamin Stone (i 8 il- 7 S)i 
Amencan soldier, was bom m Manchester, 
Vt In the Civil War he served in the op^“ 
tions m New Mexico and m the second Bull 
Run campaign | commanded an 
against the Chippewa Indians, and parua- 
pated in numerous other campaigns 
the mventor of the Roberts breech-loadmg 

nfle , ^ 

Roberts, Benjamin Titus (i 823 - 9 ^» 
American clergyman, was bom m Leon, w 
Y In i860, with other mmisters in 
pathy with his opimons, he founded the ree 
Methodist Church . 

Roberts, Brigham Henry 
Amencan Mormon, was bom m Warnng- 
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ton, Lancashire, England 
Roberts, Charles George Douglas 
(i860' }, Canadian poet and water, was 

bom m Douglas, New Brunswick Roberts 
IS one of the leading poets of Canada, and 
his work large!} interprets characteristic 
Canadian secner} and natural histor} His 
s}mpathctic interpretation of animil life has 
IVOR him the title ‘Poet Laureate of the Ani- 
mal World’ He has wntten in icrsc Onon 
(i8So), /r Divrrr Tones (1887) , AVw Poems 
(1919), The Su’cet 0* the Year (1935) Hts 
prose includes 1 History of Canada (1897); 
A Sister to Evansrhne (1898) 

Roberts, Elizabeth Madox (18S5-1941), 
Am noichst, bom m Springfield, K} , wrote 
riie rime 0/ Alan (1936) , My Heart and 
My Flesh (1927) , tic Sent Forth a Raven 

(1935) 


Roberts, Ellis Henry (1837-1918), Amer- 
ican public ofhcial, was bom in XJtica, N Y 
He was assistant treasurer of the United 
States at New York (1889-93), and treasurer 
of the United States (1897-1905) 

Roberts, Kenneth Lewis (1885- ), 

Am water, bom Kennebunk, Maine, cd. 
wmea His works include Arundel (1930), 
Northwest Passage (1937), Oliver Wtswett 
U940), several other histoncal novels 
Roberts, Morley (l 8 S 7 -i 942 )i English 
novdist, was bora in London His writings, 
drawing upon the incidents 
01 his adventurous hfc, include The Western 
Billy of Ballarat 
L, «»">ortaI Youth (1902) , A/idsinn- 
riBT, !*«”*** (1909) > Gloomy Fanny 
Earthquake Ltne (1924), 

IK*.'" <‘«5) 

Josephus (1875- ), 

junst, was bom in Germantown, 
^ appointed by President 
age to prosecute the Teapot Dome oil 

dent’w^™ “* appointed by Prea- 

Court Supreme 

Justice Sanford 
& reagnedin 1946 

Ameni^ ****““ Milnor (z8io-8z), 
dSf^w^ engineer, was bom m Phila- 

bridge acroM 
River at Harrisburg, the 

“ ‘J»e United Passenger bodge 

K^dahar, Sir Fredericli 

maidiri * 1 *’ (« 3 a-i 9 i 4 ), BnUsli 

at KaK. Cawnpur, India 

of cir , “Conned of the tota] 
®*al Burrows at Maiwand bj 


an Afghan force, which had then laid siege 
to Kandahar (Jul}, z8So) Roberts at once 
organized a forte of some sopoo men, and 
set off for Kandahar on August 9 On the 
morning of August 31 he entered that town, 
having covered a distance of 300 m through 
difficult mountainous country, attacked the 
Afghans, and completely routed them In 
1885 Roberts was made commandcr-in-chicf 
of India, and m 1886 he commanded the 
army in Burma After the defeat of General 
Bullcr at Colcnso, on Dec 15, Z899, in the 
Boer War, Lord Roberts was appointed com- 
mandcr-in-chief m South Africa On his re- 
turn to England he W'as appointed command- 
cr-m-chief of the British army 

Robertson, Howard Morley ( z 888 - ), 
Registered Architect of the Stale of New 
York, was bom in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Chairman of Public Relationships Committee 
of Building Industries National Counal, 
1932-33 Among his publications arc Pnn- 
aples of Arclntrrtiiral Composition (1924) , 
Arehitrrture Anstng (1944) 

Robertson, James (1725-88), British sol- 
dier, was born in Fifcshirc, Scotland He 
served m the defence of Boston (1775-6), 
and commanded a brigade at Long Island In 

1777 he went to England, but returned as 
major-general and civil governor of New 
York in 1780, where his corrupt and harsh 
rule alienated many of the Loyalists 

Robertson, James (1742-1814), Ameri- 
can pioneer, was bora in Bmnswick co , Va 
In 1770 he accompanied Daniel Boone across 
the mountains, and in 1771 led a body of 
settlers to the Watauga Valley He defeated 
an attack by the Cbcrokccs in 1776, and in 

1778 he explored the Cumberland region and 
founded a settlement at what is now Nash- 
ville, Tcnn 

Robertson, Thomas William (1829-71), 
English actor and dramatist His first suc- 
cess was made in 1864 with a ifiay founded on 
his novel of Damd Garnck It was followed 
by Soaety (1865) and Ours (1866) Caste, 
Robertson’s best work, was produced m 
1867, Play in 1868, School m 1869, and M P 
in 1870 

Robeson, Paul BustiH (1898- ), Ne- 

gro bass singer and actor, was bora m Fnnce- 
ton, N J , and educated at Rutgers College 
and Columbia U His first stage appear- 
ance was m New York City, 1921 In 1023 
be acted the part of Jones in O’Neill’s The 
Emperor Jones Ja 1928 he sang ‘Ole Man 
River’ m the Shorn Boat He has played 
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Othello m England, and has made concert 
tours throughout Europe and America He 
was received with enthusiasm in Moscow m 
1934, liut the broadcastmg of one of his spiri- 
tuals caused the dismissal of six Soviet wire- 
less officials 

Robespierre, Maximilien Marie Isidore 
(1758-94), French revolutionist, was a law- 
yer of Irish origm, bom at Arras, who early 
accepted the views of Rousseau Durmg 1790 
Robesperre gained great popularity and in- 
fluence m the Jacobm Club, and on the death 
of Mirabeau (April 2, 1791) he was recog- 
nized as a revolutionary leader On May zo, 
1791, he earned his famous but fatal motion 
that no member of the Constituent Assembly 
should be elected to the forthcommg Legisla- 
tive Assembly He urged the execution of 
Louis XVI as a matter of pohey, and on Dec 
3, 1792, spoke agamst granting the king a 



Lord Roberts of Kandahar 


trial On the tnumph of the Mountam he 
became the leading man m France, and on 
July 27, 1793, was elected a member of the 
Great Committee of Pubhc Safety The next 
scenes m the great drama of Revolution were 
the dark intngues and desperate struggles that 
sent Hubert and his friends to the scaffold on 
March 24, 1794, and Danton and Robespi- 
erre’s schoolfellow, Camille Desmouhns, on 
April s The next three months Robespierre 
reigned supreme, but his supremacy prepared 
the way for his inevitable fall On July 26 


(8th Thermidor), after about a month’s ab- 
sence, the Dictator delivered a long harangue 
complammg that he was bemg accused of 
crimes unjustly Next day, neither he nor 
Saint- Just coidd be heard, and an unknown 
deputy named Louchet proposed that Robes- 
perre should be arrested At the fatal words 
his power crumbled mto rums, and he was 
put under arrest Next day (July 28, loth 
Thermidor, 1794), the miserable, trembhng 
wretdi died with Saint-Just, Couthon, and 
nmeteen others by the guillotine 

Robin, American, the most common and 
familiar of North American thrushes, more 
or less resident throughout the United States 
It is named for its ruddy breast, which re- 
sembles that of the English robin, and is 
noted for its boldness and gayety, ite attrac- 
tive plumage, and its vinle song 

Robin Good fellow. See Puck. 

Robin Hood, the predominant figure in 
a senes of English ballads, plays, and tales, 
popularly regarded as the leader of a band of 
outlaws who ranged through the forest of 
Sherwood in Nottinghamshire and South ^ 
Yorkshire He was reputed an excellent arch- ' 
er and skilful with the quarter-staff, while 
his characteristic of plundcrmg the ndi only, 
and giving of his surplus to the poor, has 
endeared him to the popular imagination 

Robinia, a genus of North Amencan hardy 
trees and shrubs belonging to the order Lcgn- 
■mmosae R pseudacacta is the common 
locust, bearmg fragrant, droopng racemes of 
white flowers 

Robins, Benjamin (i7o7-Si)> English 
mathematiaan, was bom in Bath He m- 
vented the ballistic pendulum 

Robinson, Charles (1818-94), Amencan 
legislator, was born m Hardwick, Mass In 
1854 he went to Kansas as confidential agent 
of the New England Emigrants’ Aid Society, 
and settled in Lawrence He became the 
leader of the Free-State party, and in i8S5 
was a member of the Topeka Convention, 
which drew up a constitution prohibiUng 
slaveiy for the projected State In the dec- 
tion that followed he was diosen governor 

Robinson, Edward (1858-1931). Amen- 
can archaeologist, was bom m Boston, Mass 
Tn 1906 he became asdstant director, and in 
rgio director, of the Metropolitan Museum 
1 of Art m New York City He was an author- 
ity on dassical art and antiquities, and has 
I contributed archaiological artides to various 

periodicals . 

Robinson, Edwin Arlington 
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1935), American poet, was bom in Head 
Tide, Me In 1932, i93<;, 192S, he received Ihe 
Puhtzer pruc for poclr} llis works include 
The Children of the A'irIiI (1897) , The Town 
dotOtt the River (1910), Tristram (1927)1 
Nicodemus (1932), /l»iaron(/t (1934) • 
Robinson, Frederick B (18S3-1941), 
college president, was bom in Brookl> n, Hew 
York Smcc 1937 he has been president of 
the College of the City of Hew York In 1930 
he was president of the Associalion of Col- 
leges and Unwcrsitics of the State of New 
York, and in 1933, chairman of the American 
League for Human Rights In 1934-351 there 
were student demonstrations at City College 
in which Robinson was cnlicizcd, but the 
faculty stood by him His writings include 
Effective Public Speaking (19x4) , Business 
Costs (Z 93 X) 

Robinson, James Harvey (1863-1936), 
Amencan historian, was born in Blooming- 
ton, III He was professor of history in Co- 
himbia Hmvcrsity from 1895 to 19x9, when 
he resigned to help organize the New School 
for Social Rcseach His published works in- 
dude Introduetiott ta the History oj Western 
Euro^ (1903) , Readings in European ffts- 
teryis lofe , 1304.5) , The Mind in the Mak- 
lug (1931), The Humanizing 0/ Knowledge 
11933) , The Ordeal of Civilization (1936). 

nni,*. ’*****"’ Taylor (1872-1937), 

^hiaan, served successivclj as Congress- 
Governor of Arkansas and U S Sen- 
Democratic leader of the 

WthfwS* Huej Long’s 

thiSbi. «™PMgn in X 93 S and led 
Court pmfi of World 

bn Theatre, Dub- 

Dreamers (19x5), 

(f 8 if 2 - 96 ). Amen- 
W "Be “ Irasburg, 

academic 

ton Stver Canal ^ Pictures, Hud- 
lo the New YorL 'ejected when offered 

*^bii„««^ ®f protest 

der See Selkirk, Alexan- 

'Ontrol vast possible 

hence Perioims all hard 

ne who works mechanically 


The word is derived from robot a (Russian, 
tcorl) Interest centers in the first definition 
In some robots photo-electric cells operate m 
rcla\s at an> change of light intcnsil>, thus 
controlling powerful machinery In others 
the principles of the telephone, with the Ihcr- 
roiomc \acuum tube, operate in response to 
«ound and perform various kinds of motion 
at a distance Robots do such w ork as chem- 
ical testing difficult mathematical calcula- 
tions, the accurate steering of ships and air- 
planes, tide prediction; traffic control As 
processing machines in factories they control 
temperature, humiditi , starting, stopping, 
give dancer signals, etc on a time schedule. 

Rob Roy (1671 -1734), the sobriquet (de- 
rived from his thick red hair) of Robert Mac- 
gregor, Scottish outlaw', w’ho, on the renewal 
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of the penal acts agamst the Clan Maf g r e gor 
in 1693, adopted Campbdl as his surname 
His feats, adventures, and escapes from cus- 
tody bordered on the marvdlous 
Robson, Eleanor Elsie (x88o), Amencan 
actress, was bom in England and made her 
professional dibut in San Francisco (1897) 
In 1003-s she starred in Merely Mary Ann. 
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both in the United States and England, and 
in 1905 headed an all-star production of 
Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer She 
scored her greatest successes in Sdomy Jane 
(1907) and The Dawn of a To-Morrow 
(1910) In 1910 she marned August Belmont 
and retired from the stage 

Roc, or Rukh, a fahuolus bird that m the 
Arabtan Nights earned Sindbad the Sailor 
out of the Vall^ of Diamonds and was able 
to hft an elephant 

Rocambole, a perennial plant, occasionally 
cultivated for its bulbs, which are used much 
as garhc, but possess a milder flavor 

Roebambeau, Jean Baptiste Donatien 
de Vimeur, Comte de (ivaS'iSoy), French 
soldier, was born in Venddme In 1769 he be- 
came inspector-general m the French army, 
and m 1780 heutenant-general In the lat- 
ter year he was sent to Amenca, with 6,000 
regulars, to aid in the expulsion of the Bnt- 
ish In the siege of Yorktown, Rochambeau 
and Count de Samt-Simon led two assaults 
on the British defences On Oct 19, Com- 
walhs surrendered For his services Rodiam- 
beau received the thanks of Congress He re- 
turned to France in 1783 In 1791 he was 
made a field-marshal, and for a time 'com- 
manded the Army of the North, but the ex- 
cesses of the revolutionary leaders led to his 
resignation in May, 1792 In 1804 Napoleon 
made him a grand officer of the Legion of 
Honor and granted him a pension A statue 
of Rochambeau was unveiled m Washington, 
D C , m 1902 

Rochdale, borough, Lancashire, England 
The Church of St Chad (z2th century) re- 
tains portions of anaent architecture It is 
an important manufacturing center (wool, 
cotton, etc, textiles) The first cooperative 
society was established here in 1844 Lord 
Byron’s family were barons of Rochdale for 
more than 200 years, p (1931) 90,378 

Roche, Sir Boyle (X743-1807), Irish legis- 
lator, was bom m county Galway He was 
present at the siege of Quebec and served m 
the American Revolution He was noted for 
his wit, bemg called the ‘father of bulls ’ 

Roehefort-Lnsay, Victor Henri, Mar- 
quis de (1830-1913), French journalist andj 
politician, was on the staff of the Figaro from 
1863 to 1865, then started the Lanteme 
(1868) , and for violent attacks on the impen- 
al family was sentenced to two years’ impris- 
onment and his paper suppressed He escaped 
to Brussds, where he remamed tiH 2869, 


when he was elected to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, returned to Paris, and founded the Mar- 
setttatse After a penod of exile, he started 
Dlntransigeant, which he edited until 1907, 
and attacked all governments m turn 

Rochefort, capital of Rochefort Arron- 
dissement, department Charente-Infeneure, 
France It has a naval harbor surrounded by 
forts It dates its importance from 1665 when 
It was designated a repainng port by Colbert 
Here Napoleon surrendered to Captam Mait- 
land, July, 18x5 , p 26,452 

Rochefoucauld. See La Rochefou- 
cauld. 

Rochelle, La, seaport town, capital of the 
department of Charente-Infeneure, France 
The most interestmg building is the Hdtel de 
ViUe, erected in X486-Z607. Important mdus- 
tnes are agnculture, fishmg, sbipbuildmg It 
was a Huguenot stronghold m ^e x6th cen- 
tury and m 2572 withstood a six-months’ 
siege In 2627-8 it was besieged for fourteen 
months before Richeheu could force its sur- 
render, p 45,043 

Rochelle Salt, a mild laxative salt, con- 
sistmg of the double tartrate of potassium 
and sodium and havmg the formula KNaCt 
H*Oo-t-4HaO 

Rochester, aty, Mmnesota It is the seat 
of the famous Mayo Clmic founded by 
Charles and WilhamMayo, p 26,322 

Rochester, aty, New York TTie Ene Ca- 
nal (completed m 2825) played a conspicuous 
part in building up the commerce of Roches- 
ter The old Ene Canal has been abandoned 
m favor of the New Barge Canal, s of the 
aty Advantages for higher education arc of- 
fered through the University of Rochester, 
Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Insti- 
tute, Colgate-Rochester Divmity School, 
j Nazareth College, St Andrew’s and St Ber- 
nard’s Semmary In 2922, the Eastman Thea- 
tre, the third m size m the United States, was 
bmlt, through the generosity of George East- 
man, who also founded the Eastman School 
of Music 

Rochester is best known for the manufac- 
ture of photographic film, cameras, mail 
chutes, optical goods, check protectors, ther- 
mometers, office systems, enamdpd sted tanks 
and horticultural products It is a distnbut- 
ing center for the agricultural products of a 
large section, and has a heavy lake traffic 
The combmed factors of railroad, hydro-dec- 
tne power, motor tmdt and bus, cand, 
steamship hnes on Lake Ontario, and air 
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tran«port have made Rodicster one of the 
outstanding alies in the countiy in trans- 
portation faalitics, p 324 i 975 
The fust settler came to this locality in 1788, 
but the first frame house was not erected un- 
til i8i 3| on the site of the present Powers 
Building The first proprietors of the land 
11 ere three Maryland men, Nathaniel Roch- 
ester, William Fitzhugh, and Charles Carroll 
In 1817 the village was incorporated as Rodi- 
csleniile, and five years later the name was 
changed to Rodicster An era of rapid prog- 
ress began with the opening of the Ene Canal 
n 1S35 Noteworthy political activity center- 
ed in Rochester in connection with the Anti- 
Masonic party and the anti-slavery move- 
ment William Morgan, the Mason, was a 
resident of Rochester, as were also Myron 
Holla and Frederick Douglass, the aboli- 
tionist leaders 


Rochester, muniapal and parliamentary 
borough, aty and seaport, Kent, England 
The cathedral, which dates chiefly from the 
mil and 12th centuries, is cspcaally notable 
for Its Norman doorway and its fine 13th 
centun frescoes Other buildings of interest 
arc the Guildhall (17th century) and Watt’s 
Chant) House (1579) Remains east of the 
walls (lath centur)) which once surrounded 
the cit) Charles Dickens’ home at Gadshill 
• 01*1) A m distant, p 31,196 
. ""“dealer, John Wilmot, Second Earl of 
'io47-So), English poet and courtier His wit 
ind «onal habits gamed him great favor wnth 
nirlcs He posed as a patron of letters— 
hWaTo Otwav, and others enjoying 


Ministerial Education, and open to students 
of an denominations holding a college degree 
Rochester, University of, a coeducational 
institution for higher education at Rochester, 
N Y , was founded in 1850 and incorporated 
in 1851 It was Baptist in origin, but is now 
non-sectanan Women were fust admitted 
in 1900, in 19x2 it was deaded to provide co- 
odmate instruction in separate classes for 
! men and women, and in 1914 the separation 
jmto a College for Men and a College for 
Women was completed In 1919 the Eastman 
School of Music was instituted, for which Mr 
George Eastman contributed $4,500,000 The 
Sdiool of Mediane and Dentistry was found- 
ed in 1920 with gifts from Mr George East- 
man ($4,000,000) and from the General Edu- 
cation Board ($5,000,000), affiliated with the 
Rochester Dental Dispensary ($3,500,000) 

Rochet, a dose-fittmg hnen garment worn 
by bishops of the Anglican Church under the 
chimere, or black satin robe to W'hich the 
lawn sleeves are usually attached Roman 
Cathohe bidiops and abbots usually wear the 
rochet under a mantelctta 

Rockaway Beach, seaside resort of Long 
Island, New York 

Rock Basins arc surface hollows, usually 
occupied by lakes or marshes, everywhere 
surrounded by barriers of rock One school 
of geologists teaches that during the Ice Age 
these valleys were filled with glaciers manv 
hundreds of feet thick, and that where the 
ice accumulated to greatest depth, and when 
It was in most rapid motion, it ground out 
the rocky floor on which it rested, thus pro- 
ducing hollows 
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turned his attention to the philanthropic en- 
terprises which he had been dc\ eloping He 
founded the University of Chicago in 1S90. 
Many educational institutions have benefited 
by his gifts through the General Education 
Board, which he founded in 1903 Besides 
this, many institutions have received contri- 
butions from his personal funds He founded 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search in 1901, the Rockefeller Foundation m 
1913, and the Laura Spclman Rockefeller 
Memorial m 19x8 (consolidated with the 
Rockefeller Foundation in 1929) Altogether 
he contributed more than $500,000,000 to 
educational and public welfare organizations, 
of which nearly four-fifths went to the four 
charitable corporations which he created 
Rockefeller, John Davison, Jr. (z 874 *' 
) , American capitalist was born in Cleve- 
land, 0 He became associated uitli his fa- 
ther, John D Rockefeller, Sr , in various en- 
terprises He became a director of the Colora- 
do Fuel and Iron Company, and as such was 
an important witness before the Federal In- 
dustrial Relations Commissions following the 
Colorado Miners’ Strike, begmning in 1913 
He organized tic Bureau of Soaal Hygiene, 
and IS a member of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, General Education Board and Rocke- 
feller Institute foi Medical Research He 
aided the Byid e\pcditions to the North and 
South Poles He is the authoi of The Per- 
sonal Rclaiton tn IndnsUy (1917) 
Rockefeller, Nelson A., (1909), son of 
John D Rockefeller, Jr In 1942 he became 
U S Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
He IS president of Rockefeller Center 
After stating, in 1945, that Aigentina was 
still the ’black sheep’ of the Western hem- 
isphere he lesigned as Asst Secy of Stktc 
in charge of Latin Amciican affairs 
Rockefeller, William (1841-1922), 
American capitalist, brother of John D 
Rockefeller, Sr , was born in Richford, Tioga 
CO , N Y He was president of the Standard Oil 
Company of New York (1865-19x1), and 
vice-president of tlie Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey (1865-1911) and was con- 
nected with numerous business enterpnses 
Rockefeller Center, a district in New 
York City, developed by John D Rockefeller 
Jr , as a musical and radio center It com- 
prises three large city blocks, from 48th to 
51st Streets, between Fifth and Si\th Ave- 
nues The Radio City section of the de- 
velopment IS the 70-slory RCA building, the 
RKO office building, the Radio City 


Music Hail and the Center Theater The 
Fifth Avenue approach is by way of a Prom- 
enade, 60 ft vide and 200 ft long, between 
49th and 50th Streets This thoroughfare 
slopes down to a sunken plaza, with a sculp- 
tural fountain by Paul Manship. The RCA 
Building IS the world’s largest office building 
in floor space La Maison Frangaise, a 7-story 
office building, has a frontage of 70 ft on 
Fifth Avenue and on Rockefeller Plaza The 
British Empire Building is tenanted by Brit- 
ish and Anglo-Ameiican shops The Palazzo 
d”tilia has 6 stones. The Radio Otv Mu- 
isic Hall IS the world’s largest theater, and 
has one of the largest pipe organs ever built 
Rockefeller Foundation, a corporabon 
proposed by John D Rockefeller, Sr, in 
1910, chartered by the New York State leg- 
islature in 1913, and endorsed by Mr Rocke- 
feller, for the object of ’promoting the well- 
being of mankind throughout the world,’ was 
consolidated with the Laura Spelman Rocke- 
feller Memorial in 1929 (net capital about 
$168,000,000) The work of the Foundabon 
deals pnmanly with the advancement of 
knowledge and is administered under a prcsi- 
dmit through the International Health Divi- 
sion and four durcctors, one each for the 
Natural Sacnccs, Medical Sciences, Soaal 
Saences, and the Humanities After pro- 
vidmg for buildmgs and endowments of 
medical schools, the department of Medical 
Sacnccs shifted its support to specific re- 
search programs and spcaalized m psychia- 
;tnc problems The department of Natural 
Sacnccs centered its interest on research in 
paleontology, meteorology, astronomy, phys- 
ics, chemistxy, and biology The department 
of Humanities aided foreign scholars, groups 
and institutions in humanistic research For 
public health research money distnbubon 
was practically world-wide and was con- 
tnbuted for the study of yellow fever, ma- 
laria, tuberculosis, hookworm disease, com- 
mon colds, undulant fever, yaws, schistoso- 
miasis and typhoid fever Funds were pro- 
vided for the support of mternational fellow- 
ships m public health and for the aid of the 
central health administrabon of governments 
and counbes The offices of the Foundabon 
are in Rockefeller Center 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search, an insbtubon founded by John D 
Rockefdlcr, Sr , in 1901, which announced m 
its purpose ’the mvcstigabon of such prob- 
lems in mediane and hygiene as have a prac- 
tical bearing on the prevenbon and cure of 
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disease’ With the initial gift of $200,000, 
sdiclar^ips and fellowships were distnbute'd 
among existing laboratoncs throughout the 
countiy, but the need of greater concentra- 
bon in Ae work was met by the further do- 
nation of ^ifioofioo for land and building 
purposes Mr . Rockefeller gave $3,6oo/x3o 
for endowment purposes in 1907 The Insti- 
tute has three departments the department 
of laboratories, department of the hospital, 
and the departmeht of animal and plant 
pathology 

Rocket Flight denotes a method of flying 
and conveying by power-driven ‘rockets’ or 
projectiles The Germans began their use in 
the earlv years of World War II In 


contributed to the aspiration of a human e\- 
pedition to the moon— and a safe return. In 
January, 1946, the U S Army announced 
that it had a gas-propellcd rocket that would 
reach a height of 50 miles In May a V-2 
rocket rose almost 7S miles, another, in July, 
reached 104 miles, one in December rose 114 
miles At the same time it was announced 
that a winged rocket missile had been tested, 
having a speed of 600 mph In 1947 the U S 
Navy produced its “Neptune” rocket, a super- 
sonic missile that would carry a useful load to 
a height of 235 imles 

Rockets, in warfare, aie used for makmg 
signals, for setting fire to buildings or ship- 
pmg, or as projectiles Signal rockets gener- 
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ally have a tubular case and head of stout 
paper The bead contams a composition 
which when ignited bursts mto stars of van- 
ous colors, the bottom is choked until it 
forms a smgle vent m the center, where the 
I rocket is lighted They are fired from a rocket 
trough, by which the reqmred devation may 
be pven 

Roekfish, the name of many fishes notable 
for haunting rocky parts of the coast or bot- 
tom The term is most distmctivdy applied 
to the numerous speaes of the family Scorpae- 
mdae, found chiefly on the Pacific Coast of the 
Umted States and m Japan The group is 
composed of gaily color^, viviparous, ma- 
nne shore fishes, varying m length from 10 m 
to 3 ft 

Rockford, aty, Hhnois The finest grades 
of funuture are produced and more walnut is 
consumed than by any other funuture cen- 
ter in the country Other leading manufac* 
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tured products arc kmt goods, agncultural 
implements, machine tools, foundry prod- 
ucts, gas stoves, pianos Rockford is the seat 
of Rockford College, p 84,637 

Rockford College, a non-sectarian insti- 
tution for the higher education of women, 
oigamzed at Rockford, 111 , in 1849 A col- 
legiate course was added to the semmary 
course m 1882, and in 1892 the latter was 
discontinued, and the name of the institution 
was changed to Rockford College for Women 

Rockhill, William Woodville (1854- 
1914), American diplomat, was born in Phil- 
adelphia In 1897-9 he was mmister to 
Greece, Roumama, and Serbia He was ap- 
pointed speaal conunissionec to China in 
1900, and m 1901 represented the Umted 
States in the Congress at Peking for the set- 
tlement of the Boxer troubles He was direc- 
tor of the International Bureau of American 
Repubhcs from 1899 fo ^ 9^5 In 1903 he 
was appointed mimster to China, m 1909, 
Ambassador to Russia, and m 1911, Ambas- 
sador to Turkey 

Rockingham, Charles Watson-Went- 
worth, Second Marquis of (1730-82), British 
prime nunister He became premier (1765), 
but court influence and the repeal of the 
Stamp Act, which won him favor with the 
American colonies, caused his dismissal in 
favor of Pitt (1766} He vigorously opposed 
Lord North’s disastrous pohcy with regard 
to the Amencan colonies, and on the latter’s 
overthrow (1782) formed his second min- 
istry 

Rocking Stones, masses of rock poised 
on a projcctmg comer so dehcately that a 
slight force IS sufflcient to set them rocking 
They are numerous m Yorkshire, Derby- 
^re, Cormvall and Wales The famous Logan 
Rock near Land’s End m Cornwall is com- 
puted to weigh over 70 tons The largest 
rocking stone m the world is one at Tandil 
in Argentina, which weighs over 700 tons 

Rock Island, aty, Ilhnois, on the Missis- 
sippi River A dam constructed by the Fed- 
eral Government affords abundant water 
power for manufacturing and for the exten- 
sive ^ops of the United States Arsenal, the 
largest manufacturmg arsenal in the country, 
which occupies an island in the nver, p» 
4af77S 

Rockling (MoteHa), a genus of North At- 
lantic fish bdongmg to the cod family 

Rockne, Knute (1888-1931), famous Am- 
encan iootball coach, was m Voss, Nor- 
way After working as a railroad brakeman 
and mail derk. he saved enough to enter 


Notre Dame University, where he became in- 
structor m chemistry and was graduated in 
19x4 with B s degree The same year he was 
appointed assistant football coach, and head 
coach in 1918, succeedmg Jesse C Harper, re- 
signed Rodme’s gemus m perfecting foot- 
ball strategy made athletic history From 
1918 to 1930 indusive, his teams won io>; 
games, lost 12, and tied m five He was 
killed in an airplane crash with seven others 
near Bazaar, Kansas, March 31 

Rock Plants, plants which thnve best 
when planted among stones or rocks, so that 
their roots are able to tap the subjacent water 
m times of drought 

Roekport, town, Massachusetts It is 
beautifully situated at the end of Cape Ann, 
and IS a popular summer resort The leadine 
industnes are fishing and quanymg, p 3 , 55 ^ 

Rock Rose, a genus (Ctstns) of beautiful 
flowering shrubs, natives of Southwest Eu- 
rope, North Africa, and Asia Minor 

Rocks, a geological term which includes all 
those masses of which the earth’s crust con- 
sists, whether tbqjr be m a hard and com- 
pact state or occur as unconsohdated sands, 
gravds, days, and soils All rocks consist of 
minerals, and most are aggregates of sev- 
eral mmerals, such as quartz, fddspar, mica, 
augite, hornblende, calate, siderate, ohvme, 
and the oxides of iron The three mam groups 
of rocks are the sedimentary sandstone, the 
Igneous granite, the metamorphic gneiss The 
sedimentary rocks alone contain fossils or 
remains of ammals and plants which hved ar 
the time these rocks were bemg laid doivn 
and m some of them such fragments are the 
pnnapal components 
Rock Salt. Sec Salt. 

Rock Shaft, a machme shaft whidi does 
not make a complete revolution 
Rock Soap, a soft dark-blue or black sub- 
stance, consisting of impure hydrous alumin- 
ium silicate, whidi is used in makmg crayons 
and pencils 

Rock Temples. Temples in rocks were- 
numerous in ancient Egjrpt and Nubia They 
are of two classes — ^the true rock temple, or 
sfeos, and the Itetnt-^peos, the extenor hall 
of the latter being an open-air building 01 
these may be ated the speos at Abu Simbel, 
which penetrates 180 ft into the rock, and is 
guarded m front by four seated colossi, 66 ft 
high, and the hemtspeos, constructed by 
(Jueen Hatshepsfi at Deir-cl-Bahar! 

Rock Wreti, a wren {Salpmctes absolettis) 
numerous m the and, southw'estem part of 
the Umted States, frequenting rocky ravmcs 
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and Mwp o g Tnth surpnsing force and beauty 
Rocky Mountain Goat {Hoploceros mon- 
tanus), one of the few hollow-homed Tumin- 
ants found m Amenca, and combining the 
dtatactenstics of goats and antelopes It is 
about the size of a large sheep, and is remark- 
able for its coat of long white, very soft and 
warm hair The head bears a pair of jet-black 
horns, about six mehes long, and the limbs 



Rocky Mountmn Goat 


are short and strong The animal is distn- 
huted over the Rodwy Mts from northwest- 
em Montana to central Alaska, but cvciy- 
uhere keeps to the tops of the mountains, 
not descending hdow the edge of the forest 
growth It moves about m small fanuly par- 
ties, scabng and descending diffs and dechvi- 
tits with wonderful skiH 
Rocky Mountains, a great system of 
nountaia ranges in North America extendmg 
wia AksLa to Mexico The original name, 
otony Mountains,* refers to their rugged bare 
rod character, and was apphed spcafically 
0 toe ranges forming the eastern front within 
of the U S The more popular 
Rocky Mountams, mdudes all of the 
plex smes of mountam ranges lying to 

ThLi and Cascades In 

usage the term mdudes all ranges 
the Grat Plains and the Pa<^ 

nndth of this very complex 
^hera If latitude 38* and 43* w , 

ropied hvA***® a*'®a on- 

of the n roountams within the borders 
ton is ai«n f 980,000 sq m The whole sys- 

ConhUeras ^ £® Amencan 

“s Mountam system, m 

S»ora Mart™**”!®’ f aontmuous with the 
"the maut n *^ated ranges to Mexico 

’neper m Mountams 

^tapf ,B tenmnates near 

ft It*®”! ^ Paaks reachmg 

*®8es, s “d Teton 
®*aiiy ft® a>* summits readung 
’salt) aSV** as Fi€mont Peak 

and Grand Teton ( 13,747 ft) South 


of the central Wyoming depression the first 
great mountain range is the Colorado, or 
Front Range, which contains peaks exceeding 
14,000 ft in height Among these arc Long's 
Peak (14,371:), Gray’s Peak (14,341), Tor- 
rcy's Peak (14,336), and Pike’s Peak (14,- 
108) This range rises almost abruptly from 
the margin of the Great Plains, which in 
their western parts average 5,000 to 6,000 ft 
in elevation It is therefore one of the most 
impressive portions of the Rodacs 
The Desert or Basin Ranges occupy the 
most and region of Western Utah and Neva- 
da The easternmost of this group, the Wa- 
satch Range, rises with extreme abruptness 
from the plain of Salt Lake, 5,000 to 6,000 ft , 
giving a most beautiful and picturesque badv- 
ground to this nch agncultural valley Still w 
of this lies the Sierra Nevada of Califonua, a 
single great range terminating in the n with 
extmet volcanoes, among which stands Mount 
Shasta, 14,000 ft The culminating pomt of 
the Sierra Nevada is Mount Whitney, about 
14,500 ft, the loftiest non-volcanic summit 
of the United States outside of the district 
of Alaska The continuation of this range 
northward into Oregon, Washington, and 
Canada is known as the Cascades, named 
from the many beautiful falls and rapids 
formed by the nvers m crossing this barrier 
The highest peaks arc in Alaska Mt Mc- 
Kinley, about 20,500 ft above sea level, ii 
the highest summit m North America Mt 
St Ebas, i8,xoo ft , was for a long time sup- 
posed to be the bluest A neighboring peak 
to this, in Canada, is Mt Logan, whose al- 
titude IS vanoudy put at x8,ooo and x9,soc> 
ft There are a great number of very high 
peaks throughout the system Forty peaks in 
Colorado alone exceed x4,ooo ft, and aoo 
exceed ispoo ft devation Pike’s Peak in the 
Front Range is the most famous mountain of 
the Great Plains border 
Several of the most striking smgle moun- 
tams arc extinct volcanoes Mt Hood, x 1,255 
ft , and Mt Rainier, 14,536 ft , are especially 
good examples Structurally the ranges diffei 
widdy The Basm Ranges are chiefly great 
fault blocks The eastern ranges, such as the 
Rocky Mountam Front Range, exhibit a 
granite core representing an upward folding 
The Umtas are broad folded and faulted sedi- 
ments much dissected by erosion The Sierra 
Nevada are dosely-folded schists and have 
also volcanics And the Coast Range re- 
sembles the Appalachian type of folding 
Rodss of dl ages are mvolved, but tixe due! 
mountain-making movements date back only 
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to the Tertiary penod of geologic time 
Rocks of almost all types occur including 
igneous, sedimentary, and metamorphic clas- 
ses The chief mmeral resources are gold, 
silver, lead, copper, and coal, and many others 
are produced The immense metallic wealth 
discovered m these ranges has been one of 


Iqts are called parks, especially in Colorado, 
and the bounding mountains are known as 
the Park ranges The Yellowstone National 
Park in N W Wyoming has been made a 
reservation (see Yeu-owstone Nahoeai; 
Park) 

Many of the vall^s are heavily ^aaated. 



Rock Temples * 

Left, Small temple at Abu Simbel, Nubia, Right, Deir-el-Bahari, Egypt 


the large factors in the development and 
prosperity of the United States for the past 
fifty years This mountamous region is the 
source of almost all the large river systems 
of N America Erosion is everywhere a 
prominent feature Great cafions are cut across 
the outer barners by the mam streams, and 


anrt many glaaers, chiefly m Canada and 
Alaska, still evist Many peaks have perpetual 
snow Agnculture is profitable onfer m the 
vall^s capable of imgation, as a rule But 
when governed in this way the soil is ex- 
tremdy fertile The higher valleys and moun- 
tain slopes are grazing lands of great value 



The Canadian Rockies 

Left, Valley of the Peaks, Laggan, Alberta, Right, Yoho Glaaer near Fidd, B C 


some of these are among the most noted m 
the' world Such is the Grand Canon of the 
Colorado, m Arizona and Utah, where al- 
most honzontal strata are cut to a mile m 
depth by erosion Picturesque gorges with 
tails of great height occur, such as the Yose- 
mite m Cahforma and the Yellowstone m the 
National Park Ihe high mter-mountam val- 


Mmmg, grazing, lumbenng, and /ami^ are 
the mdustnes Lumbering is confined largely 
to the Cascade and Coast Ranges The'^wt- 
est forest reserves m the U S remain m that 
region The giant sequoias, among the largest 
trees m the world, are a product of the Sierra 
Nevada and Coast Ranges 
The first formal exploration of the Rockies 
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was by Lewis and Clark, in 1804 Other early 
explorers were Harman, Long, Schoolcraft, 
Nicollet, Bonneville, Pike, and especially Fr£- 
mont Since 1840, numerous expeditions have 
been sent to t^ work, and at the present 
tune the U S Geological Survey has parties 
u this Md each year 

Rocky Mountain Sheep. See Bighorn; 
Sheep. 

Rod, or Pole, or Perch, a umt of hneal 
measure, used m land-surveying, and equival- 
ent to s }4 yards, or i6}4 ft 


command of the army, he revolted in 708, 
and deprived him of the crown Tank, a 
Moorish chief, gave his aid to the sons of the 
deposed king, invaded Spam, and deaded the 
fate of the Gothic monarchy by defeatmg 
Rodenc m the battle of Guadalete, Rodenc 
himsdf being among the slam 
Rodez, chief tn of French dep Avqrron, 
stands high on h nver bluff, crowned by a 
noble Gothic cathedral (i274>i535) It is 
ndi m houses of the 15th and i6th centunes 
There are manufactures of woolens, serge. 



j. The Amencan Rockies 

I rshall Pass, Mount Ouray , Right, Long Lake and Snowy Range, Near Ward, Col 


Rodbertus, Johann Karl (180C-7C) G 
2 ^noumt, the founder of sa«^c 
Greifswald m Pomerai 
Postulate that labor is 1 
natural^ ff ^°*®rtus bdieved tl 

wentuX Ihf f’o to bnng abi 

sUte mJl.*® realization of the ideal 

products of capital, and i 

i Proper 

other works 
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and straw bats A Roman aqueduct (restored) 
still brings water to the town It has been 
the seat of a bishopnc smce the 4th century, 
p i6,xos 

Rodgers, John (1771-1838), Amencan 



Teeth 0/ Rodent 

I, Incisors, P, prcmolars, M, molars 

naval officer, bom m Hartford co , Md After 
servmg m the Mediterranean squadron m 
1803 and 1804 he succeeded to the command 
of the squadron m 180$, and iinallv dictated 




Rodin 

'terms of peace to Tnpoli and Tunis Imme- 
diately on the dedaration of war m zSia, 
Rodgers put to sea with a squadron captur- 
ing some valuable prizes, and in 18x4 assisted 
in erecting battencs for the defence of Balti- 
more He was acting secretary of the navy m 
X823, and was in command of the Mediter- 
ranean squadron in 1824-27 
Rodin, Auguste (1840-1917), French 
sculptor and painter, was born in Paris An 
impressionist in method, he was so keen a 
realist in execution that he was accused of 
having cast his UAge d’Airain (m the Lux- 
embourg, Pans) upon a livmg model His re- 
markable and danng studies of the human 
figure developed his fine modelling of con- 
tours, the production of exquisite sincerity of 
line, the expression of rhythmic movement of 
the human form His chief characteristic is his 
extraordinary power in the synthesis of psy- 
chic expression His much-abused Bakac is 
not so much a statue of the man as an em- 
bodiment of the Coittidte Hutnaine His 
Vtclor Hitgo IS a presentment of the genius 
of the poet, and his Ktss is less the embrace 
of two people than the psychology of passion 
in the kiss His mtense belief that beauty is 
hfe,'’in whatsoever form, raises the most an- 
imalistic of his statues above the charge of 
coarseness Each work produced was hotly 
discussed and abused — ^more than once the 
commission was withdrawn Among his best 
known works are The Ththker, Gate of HeU 
and The Pillar of Work Several of his works 
are in the Metropolitan Museum of Art and 
a Rodm Museum was opened in Philadelphia 
m 1929 

Rodney, George Brydges Rodney, 
Lord (1719-92), Bntish admiral, was bom at 
Walton-on-Thames In Z780, havmg reheved 
Gibraltar, he proceeded to the W Indies, and 
engaged the French under De Guichen; off 
Martimque After captunng St Eustatia m 
17SX, Rodney fought a great battle off the 
Saintes, and crudiingly defeated the French 
under De Grasse in 2782 For this he was 
created a peer In Z781 he had been appomted 
vice-admiral of Great Bntam 

Rodosto, or Bisanthe (Turk. Tektr^dagh)^ 
tn , on Sea of Marmora, Turkey m Europe 

Roebling, John Augustas (z8o6-6g), 
German -American ovil engineer He was 
bom m Muhlhausen, Prussia, and in zSsz he 
designed the famous old Niagara Suspension 
Bridge, the first of the kind to cany railroad 
trains, wbidi was completed m 1855 In 1867 
he was appointed chief engineer of constme- 
tion of the East River or Brooklyn suspen- 


Roger II 

Sion bndge, which was to eclipse entir^y 
every work of its kind. He was author of 
Long and Short Span Rathaay Bridges 
(X869). 

Roebling, Washington Augustus (1837- 
X926), American avil engmeer, son of John 
A. Roebhng He constructed a suspension 
bridge over the Rappahannod: river, and 
one over the Shenandoah nver at Harper’s 
Ferry In 1869 he assumed his father’s posi- 
tion as supervismg engineer of the Brooklyn 
bndge, and successfully completed it m 1883. 

Roedeer (Cervus capreolus), a small se- 
cies of deer which is widdy distnbutcd 
throughout Europe and extends mto W. 
Asia It is indigenous in the Bntidi Isles, but 
as a ivild ammal is now very rare The roe is 
essentially a forest animal, whereas the open 
hillsides are the natural haunt of the red deer. 

Roerich, Nicholas Constantinovich 
(1874- ), Russian pamter, formerly a lead- 
er m the Moscow Art Iheatre and the Diag- 
ilev Ballet, came to America in 1920 and 
resided for a time in New York City. He 
IS well known for his works for the theatre 
which include the scenery for Prince' Igor, 
and the hbretto for Stravinsky’s The Site of 
Sprmg, for which Roerich also designed the 
scenery and the costumes He spent 5 years 
painting in Central Asia, and has painted a 
total of over 3,000 pictures The Roench Mu- 
seum, 3ZO Riverside Drive, New York City, 
contains x,oo6 of his works He has pubhshed 
several books including Htmalaya (1926), 
Mattreya (1932) 

Roeskilde, or Roskilde, tn , isl Zealand, 
Denmark, at head of fjord of same name, 
has a fine xzth-centuiy cathedral, containing 
tombs of Danish sovereigns It was often the 
capital of Denmark before 1443. By the 
treaty of Roeskilde, ' 1658, Denmark trans- 
ferred to Sweden her possessions beyond the 
Sound, p 13,540 

Rogation Days, the Monday, Tuesd^, 
and Wednesday before Ascension Day, which 
are appomted for prayer and abstinence The 
Sunday before is called Rogation Sunday 
The rogation days are now observed to seek 
God’s blessing upon the land and its fruits 

Roger I. (1031-ZX01), count of Sicily, was 
a native of Normandy In 1072 he succeeded 
m wresting Sicily from the Saracens, when 
he was mvested by his brother, Robert Guis- 
card, with the sovereignty of Sicily, under 
the title of count On the death of Robert 
(Z085) he succeeded to his possessions in S 
Italy 

Roger II. (1098-1x54), kmg of Sialy, was 
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leading planter, is said to have been the fir s t 
colonist to begin the cultivation of tobacco, 
and in April, 1613, was married to Pocahon- 
tas, whom he took to England in 1616. He 
returned to the colony in 1617 as secretary, 
Pocahontas havmg died in England He was 
a member of the council in 16x9 
Roller {Coraaas gamilus), a bnght-plum- 
aged bird, m which the sexes arc ahke m 
plumage, which is chiefly shades of blue, ex- 
cept for the brown back Thf bird reaches a 
length of twelve mches, and is remarkable 


Roman 

Rolls, Hon. Charles Stewart (1877- 
1910), English pioneer aviator, was bom in 
London He competed in many motor car 
races, but he is best remembered by his 
achievements as an aviator 
Rolvaag, Ole Edvart (1876-1931), Nor- 
wegian-Amcrican writer, emigrated to Amer- 
ica at the age of 16 and became professor at 
St Olaf’s College, Minnesota His novels of 
pioneer hfe include Giants of the Earth, Peder 
Victorious, His Fathers Son He was deco- 
rated by the Norwegian kmg, 1926 



Statue by Rodm^^The Thinker* 


for the cunous antics performed by the male 
in the breeding season 
Rolland, Remain •(1866-1944), French 
author and dramatist, wrote Jean Chnstophe 
and UAnie Enchantie, also a biography of 
Beethoven Awarded Nobel Prize, 19x5 He 
introduced history of music at the Sorbonne 
Rolling Mills, machinea for redu cing the 
mgots of steel or ‘piles’ of wrought iron mto j 
sheets, plates, bars, rails, angles or other sec- 
tions These machmes were mvented m 1783 
by Henry Cort, an Englishman, who also in- 
vented a process of ‘puddhng’ iron There are 
speaal forms of miUs for rolhng tires, rods, 
and tubes 


Romagna, distnct, Italy. Known m the , 
middle ages as Romania or Romandiola, it 
formed a part of the exarchate of Ravenna 
It was annexed to Italy in i860 
Romaic, a term for the popular Greek 
dialect devdoped before the fall of the By- 
I zantme empire, essentially similar to the 
modem Greek tongue as now spoken 
Roman Architecture. Of the early archi- 
tecture of Rome and the other Latm aties 
comparatively httle is known, the remains of > , 
early Itahan architecture consist of a few 
arches and sepulchral monuments With the 
conquest of Carthage, Greece, and Egypt, the 
Romans became acquainted with the arts of^ 
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Mam for tic onMlianmBt of tho 
penal oty Rome under the empire was the 
Si o! the world, and attracted a^ts 
from every country The result vras t^t the 
aidiitectarc of Rome became a mixed sg te 
Roman CnlhoUc Chmch, or the Holy, 
Cathehc, Apoalolic and Roman Cfantch, 
the largest of three great divisions of Chn^ 
imftftm, nam^ Roman, Gredw, and rr^ca- 
stnl, defined tw its onn theologians as ‘a body 


Roman 

The chief laws wMch the Church of Rome 
has made bmdmg on aU her members are 
t The observance of Sundays and holy days 
of obhgaUon by heanng Mass and resUng 
from servile works, 2 fasting at presenbed 
seasons and on certain days, also abstinence 
from flesh meat on Fridays, 3 annual con 
fession and communion, the latter at Ea^ci 
time, 4 the prohibition of marriage within 
ciotain degrees of kindred and at forbidden 

aakdetoed by its own tbcologians as^a M^y j ^JJ^^^^'c^miMnion, except in dan- 

of mea united by the profession of the sam j P ^ sacrament is admm- 

OfflAan faith, and by partiapation m thB| 8®^ . - JoioticMm' Besides these general 

ame sacwments, under the govmn^cc of j others binding on the clcrs^, 

taxM pastors, mote espe^y of the Romani laws, obligation 

Pontift, the sole vicar of Christ on earth | the subdeaconship, 

According to this defimUon the I recitation of the canonical 

ramtaSy a viable body Roman Catholic and the dady remtation m t 

theologians, however, dislmguisbcd between | bourn contai ^ buddy ritualistic 

the bSiy of the cbutdi and the soul of the The ^ S Bo”k of the 

thutdi, die former being the visible organim- 1 It is continmg the Divine 

ton estabMed by Christ as the divmdy ap- j Mass, and the ^ ate obliged 

pomted means 7l salvaUon. the latter em- Office or JhuVon 

haong aB Christians who arc in good faith, | to xcatc daily 1 sacraments of the 

and aho have thus the indwellmg of the bAaU of her m per- 

H(Altabot«s o( the Oluieh, as tausht by spnnUins, and 
'b lMdeis, am three Authority, or the ngbt to of the penitent 

and power of the Pope and the bishops, as] confession of sm o priest, 

®“®ws of the apostles, to teach and to I and the panting o - extreme 

the faithful, mfaUibiUty, or the im- (the ?’****"? admmistmedto 

JWshdity of error on the part of the Church unebon or the last ® . Orders, by 

ni Matters of faith and morals, and mdc-J persons in danger of » . otdained 
5«d»bi, or the power of the Church to en- which ministers of 
d-toto theend of ^he ages for tbmr oi 

^epnnaple of the authority of the church! The ^ av,g mysteries of the 

upon the divme commission to the 1 the cross, c\p^ 8 •water blessed 

to ‘teach all natums,^ to offer sacn- 1 unity and trinity 0 ^ • rtmtcb holy oils, 

^a»d to govern the flock of God, as well j with the placed on the 

an UDon smiimt «»r nn«et 1 ViinE!u>il candles, blessed asnea p 


to govern the flock of God, as well with the prayers jr 
^toon other erpliat statements of Christ blessed candlm, ^ bmv to miud 

^ mfaJhbihty of the Church is likewise forehead on Ash Wednesd y 
^PWrted iw « IT «,.ii fhn mint of oenance appioi 


Len- 

the 


^^““hihty of the Church is likewise forehead on Asn weonw j 
^ hr Chnsth own statement, ‘I will the spirit of pwana 
^^*her and he shall give you another ten season, blessed p ’ and scapu- 

that he may abide with you for- Virgm and the samts, rosanes, and scay 

Truth * The third attribute Jars «A«prmne body of the 

^UTcb-4ndefectibihty, mcludes not At the head of fhe g .. as 

. h Perastence to the end of time but Roman whom is vested 

. rnmervatioa from corruption in the the power, ordinary 

&«. aid moBil. mS Msurmc. ‘to tAbte ai 
'Sffc'5 or tbe sacra- and Mometo^ Ha B aasaled by 

H “PPorl IS ated Christ's prom- pastois to to Md by i 

»• M sM aot praBdl to 

signs by which eral Sacr^ ^ nf whiAoJ^dinals 

may be distmguished from all' '•i»na«t»cal committe , . _j 

tte bodies, ate four, and 

Ha««s ®P 10 Its eJaun to be the ‘one, 

' and apostolic church ' 


sev- 

ec- 


!^'hv rertam abbots and other prelates 
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The history of the Roman Cathohe Church 
divides itself naturally into three periods The 
first period extends to the time of the Great 
Schism of the ninth century, and is marked 
by the foundation of the church by the Apos- 
tles and by the development of those fixed 
standards of ecclesiastical Me noth ivhich is 
bound up all its later history The earher part 
of this period \i'as an era of persecution. The 
second era of the church’s history is marked 
by the wide extension of its activities among 
the Celtic and Teutonic nations of Nortlicrn 
and Central Europe, and by the Great 
Schism, whereby the Greek Church withdrew 
from tlie Roman communion The modem 
period of Roman Catholic history begins 
with the Protestant Reformation by which 
whole nations separated themselves from the 
Roman communion, and the Council of Trent 
(1545-1563), redefining Catholic doctrines 

The histone beginnings of the Catholic 
Chuich in the New World arc almost com- 
cident with the discovery of the contment, 
for as early as 1493 twelve pnests accom- 
panied Columbus on his second voyage of 
exploration The first episcopal see erected on 
the Amencan continent was that of San 
Domingo, which was created in 1513 The 
second American sec was that of Santiago de 
Cuba m 1522, next came the see of Mexico 
m 1530 From these centers went forth the 
missionaries who first preached the Gospel 
to the natives of the southeastern and south- 
western portions of the terntory now oc- 
cupied by the United States Dunng the same 
penod j^ench missionanes were preaching 
the Gospel on the banks of the St Lawrence, 
m Maine, and Northern New York, and even 
penetrating into the region of the Great Lakes 
and the Valley of the Mississippi The first 
Catholic church m New York City was St 
Peter’s, built in 1785 St Patnek’s Cathedral, 
Fifth Avenue at 51st Street, was begun in 
1858 

The See of Baltimore was created in 1789, 
and Its first bi^op, John Carroll, was con- 
secrated Aug 15, 1790 The growth of the 
Cathohe Church m the United States dunng 
the nmeteenth century was exceedingly rapid, 
owing diiefiy to the great tide of immigra- 
tion In 1790 there were about 30,000 Cath- 
olics in the thirteen colonies, in 1S70 there 
were about 5,000,000 in the U S , in i939> 
about 20,700,000 The world total is esti- 
mated at about 330,000,000 The Cathohe 
population of the New York archdiocese, 
which includes Manhattan, the Bronx and 
Richmond in the City of New York, and the 


counties of Dutchess, Orange, Putnam, Rock- 
land, Sullivan, Ulster and Westchester m 
New York State, is about tpoofioo The 
diocese of Brooklyn numbers about 1,100,000, 
and that of Newaik, N J, about 750.000 
In 1929 the Laleran Treaty marked the re- 
sumption of cordial iclations between the 
Vatican and the Kingdom of Italy, which 
had been suspended some sixty years This 
treaty, made dunng the pontificate of Pius 
XI and while Mussolini was head of the 
Italian government, restored the Pope’s tem- 
poral power over Vatican City, and he again 
became an independent sovereign 
In 1933, a radio broadcasting station was 
inaugurated at the Vatican, iMth an address 
to the world dehvered by Pope Pius xi 
The year 1939 saw the death of Pius xz 
and the elevation to the papacy of Cardinal 
Eugenio Pacclli, as Pius xn By the death 
of Cardinal Hayes of New York m 1938, and 
of Cardinal Mundelein of Chicago in 19391 
Uie United States lost two of its four Cardi- 
nals The new Pope continued the pohaes of 
his predecessor in attempting to prevent Eu- 
rope from another great war , 

Roman Catholic Emancipation. See 
Catholic Emancipation. 

Romance. The word roman meant orig- 
inally nothing more than a literary composi- 
tion written, not in Latm, but in some of the 
vernacular tongues dciived from Latin, es- 
peaally French for instance, the prose 
ebromde of the crusades by William of Tyre, 
being wntten m French, and bappenmg to 
mention the name of the Emperor Heradius 
early in its text, was known as Ze Roman 
d'Eracles But as probably the largest and 
certainly by far the most popular part oi 
vernacular hterature dunng the twdfth and 
thirteenth centuries consisted of adventurous 
stones — sometimes m prose but rather more 
commonly in verse — ^the connotation of the 
name was gradually adjusted to its denota- 
tion, and the onginal sense was entirely 
merged in the secondary ^ 

The land of style which we call romance 
is not absent from the hterature of the Greeks 
and Romans, but it is not largely present 
there To all intents and purposes the Odyssey 
is a romance Only at the confines of the das- 
sical period do we see somethmg like ro- 
mantic traits These in Petronius may be due 
to the old itahe spint forang itsdf up at 
last through Greek culture, but in Luaan 
and Apuleius it must certainly be taken m 
connection udlh Asiatic and African influ- 
ences, and these miluenccs also appear in the 
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>rfi»wji>wg group of *Grcck romances’ which 
»e scattered o\cr the centuries (from fourth 
to tnelfth) The qualibci thus «par-elv mi- 
ibic reappear m mcdia:\al literature unmts- 
taLabh 

'Hie dassc hmitations of unitv, measure, 
and so forth ucrc certain!} attended to m 
IDO t epic poems b} the poets, it was a rule 
hid down that nothing should be left totalK 
unexplained, and that nothing ehould hap- 
pen without some connection (if it were onK 
that of episode) with the main plot In ro- 
mance all this was chanced Chri«tianit\ itself 
not metel} supplied a m>tholog\ much more 
Ksemhlmg duse other rclicion^ than the of- 
ficial paganism of Rome, but paic the mo«t 
poaeiful assistance to Uie supernatural al- 
mosphere of romance bi its attitude toward 
the one and the other 

Again, the stnctlj critical spirit was almost 
donnanl m the middle ages, and the ro- 
as such, was written not according to 
wh, but metd} to please If the adventures 
cxQting, the descriptions brilliant,* the 
nero Md the heroine attractixc, what more 
“xW be wanted? War maintained, with nc- 
changes, the claims It bad exerted on 
and itcligion immcnsrl> in- 
them It IS not quite certain even that 
hves arc not the earliest examples of 
J^taiy romance, as we have them in the 
and earlier still in Latin 
m the third great theme which, though it 
anhW*** w kept out entirely, had beer 
down m anUqiut} — the 
extension greater 
lt^« mcrcasmg as time went on 
id) 

hiK ij romances of ad\cn> 

t ^yP*aal mcdimval romance 
fih'lum W dix'crsificd oc 

anted w adventure, and dom- 

to! ^ 'aligious note, which often 
“^mUttana n® into scmitonci 

It^JJ“'^8uersupcrsUlion 
^ to extraordmary ongm 

of this son 

1*^ mtaai , 1 - ,!? serious subjects ant 
of .dvmtnre The ei 
®*®toryaZ,^{ stones, ant 

lad of tiim dullest, couli 

**®*i'telhaB onrl and the charm o 

reflection tha 

*®'day use couM*^ ^ ^ 

!f “W doubt the 
*'* laoduct of u.^^niplcs of the compict 
« the typical romance of lov* 


adxinturp, and (mainix religious) mxstcr}’ 
arc found in connection with the legend of 
King Arthur, of the Knights of the Round 
Teililc, and of the Quest for the Hoi} Grail 
It K rrmarkaWe that no single romance ever 
incorporated the whole or exon anx xerx 
can«iderabli part of thi«! group of legends, 
the bect-known ricord of it in England, the 
Iforti rf* Irl/iur ol *5^ Thomas M.ilorv, be- 
ing a fiflccntli-ccnturx compilation from xMr- 
lous originate from before noo to Malorx’s 
own time 

The mo^t numerous class o! romances 
deals with the adscnturcs of individual 
knicbt« and (in 'somewhat lees number) 
ladtc«, who«e course of true loxc or rightful 
hiirship I'i interrupted bx fate or human 
wickedness, but who inxariabh Inumpb, and 
gcncrall} marr}, at the end Of these, the 
mo^t famous and popular, though b} no 
means the best of literature in an} form that 
wc possess, were probabl} the stones of Sir 
Ctuv o/ 11 or:tirl and Sir Bcvis of ftampton 
All of the*c but two or three at most arc of 
substantive mlcrc't, and it has sometimes 
been thought that four of the best of them— 
i Srvff ll'/sr Mnsten, 4rlliur and Methn, 
i Alnandrr, and Richard Caiir rfe Lion— arc 
i the work of a 'ingle though unknown hand 

Sun later is the lovely fain' ston of Sir 
Launf.ll, xvnllcn (or rather rcwntlcn) by a 
known pcr'on, Thomas Chester, carlx in the 
i^lh century Almost all that can be said 
against the poorer specimens of the common 
run of romances has been put with cxlraor- 
din.ar> felicity and admirable wit by Chau- 
cer in Sir Thopas—tiifi conx'cntional bcauU 
and x*alor of the knight, his determination to 
fall in love with somebody very lox’cly, verv 
exalted, and very difficult of attainment, the 
hapharard geography and etceteras of the 
story, the vain repetition of detail, the giants 
and evil beasts that get m the hero’s way 
Other faults ate the extreme long-windcdncss 
of some of the romances, the intolerable 
amount of mere catalogue desenpUon, the 
inevitable tendency of all recited work to 
chchi repetition of stock phrase 

Really brilliant phrase, the ‘gold dewdrops 
of speech,’ for which Chaucer himself was 
so justly praised, was but seldom achieved 
by any one save himself and Dante and a few 
otbcm before the end of the 14 th century, 
while dramatic representation of character is 
almost unknown throughout the middle ages 
Thus the romancers constantly miss ‘psy- 
chological moments,’ of which dassical or 
modern poets would avail themselves eagerly 
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and to their utmost the latest romances 
of all, and in a few of the earher, the ‘con- 
jurer’s supematurar— a blend of witdi and 
giant and so forth — ^is overdone quite ad 
nauseam, and ends by debasing the poetical 
to or bdow the level of the puenie 

Despite all this, we may assert for ro- 
mance a very great place indeed in the hter- 
ature of the world Its great title is that it 
added a new way of hterary pleasure The 
peculiar charm of romance is not susceptible 
of ultimate analysis it ends, like all otho: 
such things, m a mysteiy— m an appeal to 
fading 

We have illustrated the characteristics of 
romance chiefly from English examples, but 
they are not very different either m the 
French or in the German The greatest known 
writer of the accomplished romance itsdf is 
Chretien de Troyes, in the later 12 th century, 
a poet to whom some would assign the main, 
and to whom all must assign a large, part in 
the devdopment of the Arthurian story The 
Germans were particularly fortunate m pos- 
sessing writers of very great talent, who de- 
voted themselves to the task of naturahzmg 
the French romances — Gottfned of StrasS- 
burg, author of the most poetical version we 
possess of the Trtsiram story, Hartman von 
der Aue, author of the exquisite Dei Anne 
Heinrich, which fumidies the subject of 
Longfellow’s Golden Legend, and above all 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, one of the chief of 
mediaeval poets, who worked out the mjrstical 
side of the Grail legend in his poems of Far- 
zival and Titurd Italy probably had not a j 
little early work of the chanson de geste 
kind, though only the invaluable Foema dd 
Cfd remams to us 

Romance Languages, the modem Euro- 
pean languages denved from Latin, the 
speech of the anaent Romans They are de- 
vdopcd from the ordinary colloquial Latin of 
the middle ages Not induding local dialects, 
the following are the Romance languages 
Itahan, French, Provencal, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Roumanian, and Rhseto-Romamc, or 
Rumonsch Proven^ is the speech of Prov- 
en^, the southeastern part of France, known 
to the Romans as the Provmaa par excellence 
Apart from changes in the form of words, the 
Romance languages differ from Latm mawly 
in being much more analytic — ^in usmg auxil- 
iary verbs mstead of changes of form to sig- 
nify variations of person, tense, mood, and 
voice, and m usmg prepositions instead of 
cases m nouns They all contam non-Latin 


Roman La w 

elements m their vocabulary in vary ing pro- 
portions 

Roman Empire, Holy. See Holy Roman 
Empire. 

Roman Law. A body of law, sometimes 
known as the Civil Law, developed by the 
ancient Romans Rehgious customs undoubt- 
edly had a great influence m its origm and 
early development Probably the first syste- 
matic codification of the secular laws of 
Rome was the famous Law of the Twelve 
Tables, about 450 nc Other codifications 
were attempted, but the great works of 
Justuuan, about 529-534 aj>, mcludmg the 



Homan Remains in England 
Upper, Unconium, Wroxeter, Lower, 
Gateway to Roman Camp, Borcovicus, ' 
Northumberland 

I 

InsMutes, Digest or Fandects, and the Codex, 
were the most authoritative, and the great < 
source of legal knowledge for centuncs The ^ 
Code Napoleon, a compilation of the Roman 
law as developed in France, is the basis of the 
Louisiana Code, and of the codes of most of 
the South American states 
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Ro msn Literature 

Roman Literature See Latin Language amon" the many evidences that the citizens 
and Literature of Silchester led a refined and often a luxun- 

Roman Remains in Great Britain, ous hfe Throughout Roman Bntam the same 
Great Bntaui, except for the small portion high degree of avilization is everywhere man- 
l}ing a of the nver Tyne, was for many ifest Everywhere the dwellings of the upper 
generations an mtegral part of the Roman dass were warmed by hypocausts beneath 
empire In the southern parts of the island, the flooring of the rooms Also there were 
a complete network of h.ghways or 'streets* baths (supplied by lead pipes) , ovens, and 
tesuf} to the settled condition of the country other comforts Consult Conybeare’s Roman 
danng the Roman occupation Bntam, Haverfield’s Roman Bntam (1906) 

Therdicsof Roman London can be studied Romans, Epistle to the, the first of the 
m the Bntidi Museum and at the GuildhaU, epistles of St. Paul as th^ appear m the New 
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walls and of the Testament It is addressed to ‘all that are in 
But ft Roman fotti- Rome’ and deals duefly with the problem, 

'’'•^atRcadin f How shall a man become nghtcous before 

*' “'“•hlein- p the best representa' God? Paul’s answer is By personal approp- 
. ^'’“^O'^wtish Qty The aty liation of and surrender to God as manifested 
^''''Jnence miles in in the perfect >ct ever-continuing work of 

thick, as well as Jesus Christ — 1 e , bj faith 
I' ^' 5 , ® forum stood a large Though the epistle is not a sacntific treat- 

’ '‘'•i and thpr." , ft in ise, but a true letter, it is rightly regarded as 

^‘^c\cA t foundation of one of the fundamental ba«cs of Christian 

I’upc r,no ® Christian thcolog^ The Epu'tlc to the Romans was 

► probabh u ntten at Ephesus, «hortlj after i 

^ Spun and Ital>, am- and 3 Corinthians (c sG"SS), and 

and other person- vi^cd to Rome b\ Phoebe, a dciconcss Con- 
' idles’ safct\ pms, arc ( suit numerous Contmcntancs 
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' Romanticism, a term somewhat loosely 
used and difficult of definition, but m gen- 
eral meaning the reproduction m modern art 
or literature of the life and thought of the 
Middle Ages The great critic, Walter Pater, 
says that the terms classic and romantic do 
not desenbe particular periods in hterary his- 
tory so much as certain qualities and tenden- 
aes runnmg through the htcrature of all 
times and countries As at present understood, 
the term lomanticism faces in two directions 
As It earher opposed its novelty, its freedom 
and lawlessness, its strange beauty, to the 
classical respect for rules, conventions, and 
precedents, so now its discontent with exist- 
ing conditions, its idealism, and mj'sticism are 
opposed to the realist’s adherence to fact 
Perhaps the most important title in the 
history of English romanticism is Thomas 
Percy’s ReUques of Anaent English Poetry 
published in 1765 Among the many illus- 
trious names which adorn this period are 
those of Chatterton, Byron, Wordsworth, 
Scott, Crabbe, MaePherson, Cowper, Cole-| 
ridge, and Burns In Germany the movement 
manifested itself in the transcendentahsm of I 
Kant, in German pietism, and in such wntem 
as Goethe, Novahs, Schiller, Richter, Fouqu£ 
and Hoffman The great apostle of romanb- 
cism m France is Victor Hugo A large and 
brilliant galaxy of names surrounds him, 
among them De Musset, Lamarbne, Gauber, 
George Sand, Dumas, Chateaubnand, Rous- 
seau, Sainte-Beuve, and Flaubert Consult 
Beers’ English Romanticism in the Eighteenth 
Century, Maar’s Modem English Roman- 
tictsm (1924) 

Romany. See Gypsies. 

Romblon, pueblo, Phihppme Islands, capi- 
tal of Romblon prov , 167 m s e of Manila 
It has a completely landlocked harbor, p 

10,467 , , 

Rome, the capital of the anaent world and, 
sin ce 1871, of the country of Italy and of 
the prov of Rome, p 1,480,000 It is on the 
Tiber, about 22 m from its mouth The nver 
divides the aty mto two unequal parts, the 
more important lying on the eastern or left 
bank, from which rose the famous ‘Seven 
HiBs’ of Rome The chmate is fairly good m 
winter but oppressive and humid m summer 
Modem Rome is distinguished for its his- 
tone rums, Its many monuments, statues, 
gates, fountains, pubhc buildmgs, and famous 
churches The aty is enclosed by a arde of 
detached forts and by a wall pierced by 13 
gates Twelve badges span the Tiber m or 
pf Bf the aty, several of them of great an- 


bquity. The oldest is the Ponte dei Quattro 
Capi built by Fabneius m 62 b c The Ponte 
Sant’ Angelo, ivith its five arches, leading to 
the Vabcah, is the best known 

For purposes of descripbon, the aty may 
be divided mto four seebons z the n and 
northeastern hills, 2 the distnct on the left 
bank of the Tiber, 3 the distnct to the 5 , 
and 4 the distnct on the w or right bank of 
the nver The northern and northeastern sec- 
bon comprises the Pmao, Quinnal, Vimmal, 
and Capitolme Hills In anaent bmes the 
Pmao was covered with parla and gardens, 
and the Quinnal was the home of the Sabine 
settlement At the extreme n is the Porta del 
Populo, at the beginning of the Via Flaminia, 
which connects Rome with Tuscany This 
northern distnct contains the church of Santa 
Maria del Populo , the Fontana di Trevi, the 
finest pubhc fountain in Rome, and the Villa 
Media, erected in the sixteenth century and 
since 1800 occupied by the French Academy 
of Art In its eastern part is the Piazza 
Spagna, around which centers the foreign hfe 
of the aty To this square, from the Pmcian 
Hill, descends the famous Scala di Spagna, 
with Its 137 steps Leading from this seebon 
of the aty to the Piazza Venezia, which may 
be said to be the center of Rome, is the broad 
bu^ thoroughfare known as the Via Nazion- 
i ale, the most important sbeet m modem 
Rome On it stand the Gallery of Modern 
I Art and the Palazzo Colonna A little to the 
s e is the church of Santa Pudenziana, said 
to be the oldest church in Rome, erected on 
the spot where St Pudens and his daughters, 
who entertained St Peter, are said to have 
hved Still farther e rises the imposing edi- 
fice of Santa Mana Maggiore, the largest of 
the churches in Rome dedicated to the Vir- 
6>n 

The second district, that part lying next 
the Tiber on the left bank, extends from the 
Quinnal and Capitolme ffills to the nver 
Durmg the Middle Ages and the following 
centunes it was almost the only inhabited 
quarter of the aty and is sbll the most dense- 
ly populated It has many narrow crooked 
sheets, but contains numberless pomts of m- 
terest The mam thoroughfare is the Corso 
offiaally known as Corso Umberto Priroo, 
and conbnued outside the aty to the n as 
the Via Flarmma The Corso is nearly a m 
m length , about half way m its course is the 
Piazza Colonna, one of the busiest squares in 
Rome, m the center of which nses the Column 
of Marcus Aurehus (95 ft ) Farther to the s 
15 the Palazza Saarra Colonna, the finest 01 
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the nany palaces lining the Coiso , at its ter- 
ounation is the imposing Palazzo Venezia, be- 
gun m 145s and built of stones obtained from 
the Colosseum Near the Palazzo Venezia is a 
huge monument to Victor Emmanuel n , be- 
gun IB 1883 and fini^cd in 19x2 It consists 
of coIoDoades and steps surmounted by an 
egoestnan statue of the king and is nchly 
adorned nith mosaics and pamtings 
Korthvest of the Piazza Venezia is the 
Palano Dona, one of the most ma gnificent m 
Ronujinth a notable collection of paintings, 
n of Qns IS the Palazzo Colonna with a pic- 
ture galleiy, and still farther n w , near the 
Tibet, IS the Palazzo Borghesc with a beauti- 
ful colonnaded court The church of Santa 
llamRotonda, knonn as the Pantheon, not 
tar frm the Piazza Colonna, is the only an- 
cient buildmg in Rome still in good prescr- 
whon Other noteworthy features in this 
*«»n of Rome are the Umversity , the vari- 
government offices, the Palazzo della 
a fine Renaissance building with 
Palazzo Fatnese, built 
Mtenal taken from the Colosseum and the 

riefrf '’®8un by Caesar and com- 

hu Augustus and dedicated to 

'oSiem compnses the 

*»d Capitol 

Av- 

*«» of tae Esqmlinc ails In the 

^ of the atao important 

“■diD^viJi® appearance owing to new 

The Capitolinc 
ahidi Iteds tft 41? L ^ magmficent staircase, 
clMd. ot SMta M.m m 
file ate nf summit and occupy- 
al }noo n,- g,,,,® Capitohnc temple 

hy hr^**!** ^**® was de- 

E^hilifle n;n ®j^8elo Southeast of the 
he Falatine and 

V®®®® ®f once mag- 
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monastcncs The section known as the Lat- 
cran hes se of the Colosseum Here are 
diurchcs and the Lateran Palace, m which 
the popes resided from the time of Constan- 
tine until 1300, and which now contains the 
Museum Gregonanum Lateranese, founded 
m 1843 

The fourth section of the aty compnses 
the quarters lying on the w bank of the 
Tiber In the n is the Boi^o or Vatican quar- 
ter and m the s is the Trasteverc, with the 
Via ddla Lungara between The chief anaent 
structure in the Borgo is the Castel Sant’ 
Angelo, the tomb of Fadnan West of the 
Castel Sant’ Angelo arc the church of St 
Peter and the Vatican The Trasteverc is the 
home of the working class In this section arc 
the diurchcs of Santa Mana in Trastevere, 
rebuilt in the twelfth century, Santa Ceaha 
in Trasteverc, the legendary home of St Ce- 
oha, and San Pietro m Montono, on the 
traditional site of St Peter’s cruafixion A 
fine view of Rome is afforded from the piazza 
m front of San Pietro in Mortono South of 
Rome are the Catacombs, the burial places of 
the early Christians, to the n is the Villa 
Albam with a good art collection The Via 
Appia which leads s from Rome, a famous 
anaent highway, is now transformed mto a 
modem street 

Industrially Rome is not important Man- 
ufactures of art goods, as bronzes, cameos, 
ccdcsiastical ornaments, and mosaics, and 
the making of copies of famous pamtings are 
flourishing industnes 

After the Allies invaded Italy, Rome was 
declared (Aug 14, 1943) an open 013' 

Btstory of Rome i The Regal Period 
(753-510 B c ) — ^The germ of Rome was a 
Village on Mons Falatinus Legend, tradition, 
and early festivals pomt to pastoral inhabi- 
tants coming from Alba Longa and other 
Latin towns, augmented by migrations The 
evidence of language points to commumty of 
ongm or early connection with Greeks It is 
said that this village was first fortified by 
Romulus, who was regarded as founder of 
the aty To his reign (733-715) are assigned 
the formation of the senate, the introduction 
of Sabine inhabitants, and the first struggles 
with Fidenae and Veu Of subsequent rulers, 
Servius TuUius (378-534) built the first wall 
mdudmg the Seven Hills, he also divided the 
whole people into one hundred and ninety- 
three centimes for mihtary service, and into 
twenty-one tnbes for purposes of taxation 
L Tarqmnius Superbus <S 34 - 5 io) extended 
Roman sower beyond veins LaUum, fought 
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the Volsaans, and founded vanous coloni^ 
in Italy But his tyrannical conduct made 
him unpopular, and he was exiled 
2 The Republic (509-265 b c ) — The Ro- 
mans at the commencement of this period 
were arranged in gentes or dans, composed of 
famihes Uatmliat), all supposed to be related 
and bearing the same name The paterfamtkas 
was the unit of Roman life, the heads of the 


R 

mitia centunata of the Campus Martius, 
poptdus eiqiressed its will The Upper H> 
was the Senatus (originally composed 
senes, old men of the patnaans, the h'*** > 
the familtfB) It was also known as the C 
scnpt Fathers The senate solemnly confer 
the sole executive power of the state on 
king and afterwards on the consuls 
kingship, elective, conferred the powers 
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Upper, Monument to Victor Emmanud and Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, Lower, 
Castcl Sant Angdo (Hadrian’s Tomb) and the Ponte S Angelo Across the Tiber 


famili es of the original gentes formed the or- 
iginal patnaans, thar descendants, the great 
Patnaan Order, gentes formed later con- 
sisted of the Plebes (originally ‘the many’), 
who possessed no pohtical ngfits until they 
won them under the early republic 

A popular assembly, the comitia cunata, 
assembled in the comihum, the Lower House, 
by it, and by the Servian mstitution, the co- 


punidimcnt and death, symbolized by the 
fasces or rods and axes borne before the Ro- 
man ruler by twdve lictors The Ling (or the 
inter-iex) appointed his successor 

For over two ceotunes the histoiy of 
Rome IS chiefly the struggle of the patnaan 
and plebeian orders Povert> and the custom 
by which the debtor became the slave (nexus 
or addtetus) of his creditor led in 494 to the 
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secession of the plebeians to the Mods Sacer, 
where the> threatened to estabhsh an in- 
dependent aty By the Lex Sacrata they ob- 
tained alleviation of their misery, and the 
right to appoint annually tnbum plebis, or- 
iginally two, finally ten, in number, with 
power The decemviri legibus scnbundis drew 
up, m 4SI--450, the Twelve Tables of the 
Roman law, thus abdhshing a great plebeian 
grievance — law, hke rehgion, having been 
previoudy a mystery only to be known by 
patriaans The Lex Canuleta (455) l^ahzed 
for the first time, marriage between patnaans 
and plebeians 
The plebeians continued to gain conces- 
sions In 326 nexum, by whidi defaultmg 
debtors became at once daves of their credi- 
tors, was abolished In 304 Cn Flavius pub- 


pay the land tax {tnbutum), v.hile great 
fortunes were made by companies of revenue 
collectors {pubheam) and bj* bankers and 
money-lenders Senators were debarred from 
these employments, which were therefore un- 
dertaken by eqmtes, who thus formed a 
wealthy middle dass The governorships were 
also immensely profitable How these oppor- 
tunities w'ere abused is showm bj the fact 
that the first guacstw papetua established 
wras for tnal of maliersation by governors in 
the provmces (149) 

The reverse side of the picture is the dis- 
tress among agnculturists in Italy The price 
of com went down owung to importahon 
from Sicily, Sardinia, and Egjpt Onlj large 
holdings paid Small owners were bought out, 
free laborers supplanted by daves, and the 


hshed the fasti and fotmulae of lawsuits, m dty was crowded with indigent people, thus 


300 the lex Ogulnta admitted plebeians to the 
colleges of pontiffs and augurs About 373- 
266 the aedileship gave an enirie to the sen- 
ate All disabihties were now' at an end, ex- 
cept that patnaans could not be tnbunes In 
the intervals of these struggles Rome had 
been conquenng Italy, and by 266 Roman 
authonty extended from the Rubicon to 
Rhegmm 

3 The Rqpubhc (265-28 n c ) — The form- 
ation of provinces beyond the sea began wuth 
the Punic Wars Commerdal rivalry w'as the 
cause of these wars The immediate object of 
the first war (264*-24i) w'as Sicily At the end 
of the war, Sialy, except the kingdom of Sy- 
racuse, was made the first Roman province 
Corsica and Sardinia followed In the second 
Pumc War (2x8-201), Sardima w'as retained, 
and after ten years of fighting the Cartha^n- 
ians were driven from Spain Carthage had 
to surrender all dups of W'ai, to evacuate 
Spain and all possessions beyond the frontier, 
and could offer no resistance to Roman ex- 
pansion The provinces were mcreased by the 
addition of the kmgdom of Sj'racuse to Sicily, 
by the formation of tw o provinces in Spain, 
and by a protectorate over Numidia Pohtic- 
ally the effect of the wrar was to enhance the 
position of the senate, which, in the absence 
of the magistrates on service and at times of 
trouble, assumed many administrative func- 
tions Indirectly also it led to an eastw’ard ex- 
pansion, Rome becoming supreme in Greece 
and Asia Minor after 189 

In 146, after a three years’ siege, Carthage 
was destroy’ed, and her territory made into 
the proxince of Africa The Roman ex- 
diequcr gained so much from these conquests 
that atizcns w’cre po longer called upon to 


forced from the land, while those who stayed 
were unable to compete with the great own- 
ers, who also held more than the legal amount 
of agar ptibUcns, or fed more than the legal 
amount of cattle on it Tibcnus Gracchus 
proposed to reduce the holdings of this land 
to ^e legal standard, and to settle poor ati- 
zens on the surplus (133-X31) Both he and 
his brother Gaius (123-121) perished by vio- 
lence at the hands of the anstocrats The pro- 
posals of Gams aimed at curtaihng the powerv 
of the senate by transferring the jttdtaa to 
the eqtalcs The poor w'ere to be relieved by 
colomes, by distribution of cheap com, by the 
shortemng of the tune by militaiy' service*, 
and by' giving the soldiers their arms and 
clothmg The bloodshed accompanring the 
fall of the Gracchi b^an the revolutionary 
era A popular party arose, ready' to go all 
lengths against the senatorial government and 
the monopoly of office by the great famihes 
The Struve w'aged, the constitution of the 
repubhc resting in the pow er of first one and 
then another leader, leader^ip bang deter- 
mined by the fighting strength of a man’s 
soldiers 

Finally, m 60, Pompey, Caesar and Cras- 
sus, the millionaire, joined in the informal 
coalition known as the ‘First Tnuravirale’ 
Pompev's acta was confirmed, Caesar ob- 
tained the consulship for 59, and the prov- 
inces of Gaul and Illy ncum for fiv c y ears af- 
temards But Caesar's successes in Gaul 
alarmed the senate and Pompey was gradu- 
alh' placed bv it in a position to counter- 
balance him Crassus perished at Cairhsc 
(5O and in spite of the renewal of the agree- 
ment in 56, whereby Caesar had five more 
vears in Gaul Pompey and Caesar gradually 
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became dicnated Pompcy was resolved that 
Caesar should resign his provinces before 
standmg for the consulship in 48, Caesar was 
Rsohed to enjoy the full term of office given 
him bv law, and not to come home as a pn- 
late atizen Pompey was murdered in Egypt, 
m 48 For the rest of his hfe, however, Caesar 
was in almost constant warfare, and could 
only partly carry out his large schemes of re- 
form On March 15, 44, he was assassinated 
A second tnumvirate was formed in 43 by 
Antony, Lepidus, and Octavian, to last five 
years Antony then went to Asia to govern 
the East, while Octavian returned to Rome 
™ go\em the West, Lepidus bemg allowed 
Afnra But Antony met Cleopatra at Tarsus, 
and falhng under her influence foBowed her 
to Mexandna There he shocked Roman fed- 
^ uj seeming to widi to transfer the center 
Alexandria In 36 Lepidus was 
^os(rf from the tnumvirate, which had been 
^ second penod of five years 
iiV Onavian's popularity grew as that of 
Antony decreased Be became to the Ro- 
am the guarantee of peace and safety 

linn quarrel and reconalia- 

tuen resolved on war In 3a 
formally dqiosed Antony from his 
dS? f war on Cleopatra 

mEirvni committed suiade 

SrSl 0®^^“ Cmsar head 

or 

AC -305 

^“sat now received the tifle 

dwroS ft? provinces In 23 Augustus 
finnaboii*^r received a con- 

by which hi ^*«»»cio potestas for life, 
SurS*n? henceforth dated the yearn He 

several war^ though there were 

the Roman *^® hwtory of 

Amnn Empire is that of her emperors 

(41-S4), and Nero 
The Wat P®“^f^ thar armies for power 
anrf began with Vespa^n 

the senaST^S 

fommr power, to return to a ampler^hfc 
^ to promote the general welfare of thn 

^ M«j, ,1 u» 

uSlTJS '» MMieis ind 

micr killed by them From 368 to fru.. 

U. 

cured the frontiers. Bntam hemg recovetS, 


B^ypt reconquered, and the Persians forced 
to cede territory beyond the Tigris 

Constantine, in 323, ruhng the empire alone, 
adopted the Christian rchgion, thus malang 
It the state xdigion, and endmg the severe 
persecution of Christians However, Julian 
(360-363) attempted to supersede Christian- 
ity by a restoration of Hellenism From 
about 370 AD the history of Rome was 
marked by a senes of barbarian mvasions 
There was extreme poverty withm the em- 
pire, the populace bemg drained by excessive 
taxahon for the support of armies and the 
court By 439 the Western empire had 
dirunk to Italy and Sialy and Sarduua The 
next invasion, that of the Huns, was repelled 
After ravaging the Eastern empire (441-450), 
Attila, the 'scourge of God/ was defeated at 
Chklons by the Visigoths, and died in 453 
But in 455 Genscnc and his Vandals from 
Afnca again took Rome The Visigoths took 
possession of Italy, and their leader Riamer 
put up and deposed whatever emperor he 
chose There was still an emperor at Rome 
or Ravenna, but Riamer called himself 
king at Milan, and after his death (472), 
Odoacer, havmg suppressed some nvals, took 
the same posibon In 476 he dqiosed Romu- 
lus Augustulus (son of Orestes, his predeces- 
sor m command of the army), and made 
h i m se l f kmg of Italy, though Zeno, emperor 
of the East, still regarded Juhus Nepos, who 
had been recognized m 474, as emperor till 
his death in 480 The senate sa gmfift il to Zeno 
at New Rome that they were content with 
one emperor, and that 'the repubhc would 
be protected by Odoacer ’ The Western em- 
pire, thus merged m the Eastern, was m a 
sense revivM by Charlemagne in 800 as 'the 
Holy Roman Empire/ and continued with 
various devdopments tdl the resignation of 
Francis n in 1806 Its connection with 
Rome ceased after Charles v (1519) The 
imperial pretensions were meanwhile main- 
tained at Constantinople till 1453 For mod- 
em Rome, see Italt. 

Bibhography 1 Zotoi— For early Roman 
history there are no contemporary authori- 
ties Our chief source is Titus Livius, who 
wrote a History of Rome from the founda- 
tion to 9 BC Cicero’s works give a vivid 
rontemporary picture from about 70 to 43 b c 
tbc conquest of Gaul (58-51 dc) and 
the avil wars from 49 to 45 bc wc have 
the Commcnfaifes of Juhus Caesar Another 
^ory IS by AureUus Victor, The Origin of 

from 

Augustus to Constantius iz 
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2 Gieek — ^Polybius, for the first Punic 
War, and a great part of the second. Dion 
Cassius wrote a history of Rome from the 
foundation to the reign of Elagabalus (222) , 
It IS particularly valuable for the period of 
the Civil War and the pnnapates of Augus- 
tus, Cahgula, and Trajan 

3 English — Larger histories are Momm- 
sen’s The History of Rome and Provinces 
of the Roman Empire, Merivale’s General 
History to AD 476, and FaU of the Roman 
Republic, Gibbon’s Dechne and FaU of the 
Roman Empire, Fowler’s Roman Festivals, 
Smith’s Dictionary of Roman Antiqiaties 

Rome, aty, Georgia, 50 m n w of Atlanta 
Shorter College for Women (Baptist), the 
Martha Berry Industrial School for boys and 
girls, and a boys’ preparatory school are 
situated here The leaihng industrial estab- 
hshments are cotton and lumber mills, tan- 
nenes, foundries, machine shops, and various 
manufactories It is a large peach and cotton 
market The region is also nch m mmeral 
wealth, bauMte, iron ore, barytes, and tripoh 
ore being extensively mmed, p 26,282 

Rome, aty, New York, Oneida .co , on the 
Mohawk River, 14 m nw of Utica It is 
the seat of a State Custodial Asylum and of 
the Central New York Deaf Mute Institu- 
tion 

Rome, Pruc de, a pnze founded in 1666 
by Louis XIV of France, to enable young 
pamters and sculptors to study at Rome It 
IS now granted by the French government, 
following competitive exammation, to paint- 
ers, sculptors, musiaans and architects (an- 
nually) , hne engravers (biennially) , en- 
gravers on fine stones and medalists (tnen- 
nially) The winner is allowed four years 
study at the Villa Media m Rome, which 
IS under the direction of the Acad£mie des 
Beaux Arts 

Rommell, Erwin Eugen Johannes 
(1891-1944), German soldier, served in World 
War I and later became a Nazi, trained the 
Storm Troops and Elite Guards In World 
War n was field marshal, drove the Bntish 
back into Egypt, but was later defeated, died 
in action, 1944 

Romney, George (x734"*802), English 
portrait painter, was bom in Dalton, Lanca- 
shire He painted fashionable men and 
women of the day, and was noted as a 
pamter of boys, yet he was never admitted 
to the Academy He also painted large his- 
toncal compositions His work lacks concen- 
trated vigor and spiritual msight, and is un- 
equal, but his best has simphaty, poetical 


treatment, and dexterous draughtsman^ip, 
and gives an impression of movement and of 
elusive grace 

Romulo, Carlos Pena (1900- ), U S 

Army officer and author, was bom m Manila , 
educated at Columbia, professor and pubhc 
offiaal in Philippmes Rescued from Bataan 
m 1942, became Gen MacArthur’s aide-de- 
camp; Commissioner (1944-46) Wrote 1 
Saw the Fall of the Phdippines (1942) 

Romulus, m anaent Roman legend, the 
son, by Mars, of Rhea Sylvia, and twm- 
brother of Remus Mother and children hav- 
ing been cast mto the nver Amo, the mother 
was turned mto a goddess, and the children 
were washed ashore and suckled by a sbe- 
wolf After they had founded Rome, Romu- 
lus, havmg slam his brother Remus, made 
the Capitol an asylum for homiades and 
fugitive slaves Romulus reigned to 713, until 
he was earned up to heaven m a fiery chanot 
Jby Mars, his father 

Rondeau, or Rondel, a form of lync akm 
to the sonnet, of French ongm, consists usu- 
ally of thirteen iambic lines, arranged m three 
irregular strophes, with only two rhymes, 
and with a refram repeated 'm the first, 
aghth, and thirteenth lines 

Rondo, an early form of instrumental 
composition, m whidi the first and pnnapal 
subject alternates ivith other subsidiiu^ sub- 
jects At first it seldom contamed more than 
two subjects, but Mozart, Beethoven, and 
later composers mtroduced three, the second 
and third, when reappeanng, bang always 
m neiv keys, and frequently developed or 
vaned to a considerable extent 

Ronge, Johannes (1813-87), the leader of 
the German Cathohe movement, was born 
at Bischopwalde m Silesia, and became 
(1840) a Roman Catholic pnest While act- 
ing as teacher of a village school, he drew 
on himself excommunication Thereupon he 
established a 'German Cathohe’ church inde- 
pendent of the pope Having taken part in 
the pohtical movement of 1848, he had to 
take refuge m London, where he hved till 
i86x 

Ronsard, Pierre de (1524*^5)1 French 
poet, was born near Vencidme ' The object 
he set before himself was to impart some- 
thmg of the ancient classic poh^ to the 
Frendi language, and so render it better 
fitted to be the vehicle of poetic expression 
His lyncs alone are palatable to modem 
readers Sainte-Beuve effited (2828, new ed 
1879) his (Euvres Chotstes Some of Ron- 
sard’s poems were translated by Longfellow , 


Rontgen 

aho by Page in bis Songs and Sonnets of 
Pierre de Ronsard (X903) 

Rontgen, Wilhelm Konrad von (1845- 
1933), German physicist was bom at Lennep 
It was while he was professor of physics at 
Wurtzburg that he made the discovery for 
which his name is duefly known, the Ront- 
gen rays, popularly known as X-rays, a 


Rood 

cd screen, hence termed the rood screen 
Generally figures of the Virgm and St John 
were placed on each side 
Rood, a unit of superfidal measurement, 
the fourth part of a statute acre, and equal 
to 40 square perches or poles, or 1,210 square 
yards 

Rood, Ogden Nicholas (1831-1902), Am- 
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nature of these curiously acting rays 

Tub " See Vacuum 

es. Radio-Activity and Radium. 

““c enurches on or over the dwn- 


Types of Roofs 


encan physicist In 1858-63 he was professor 
of chemistry and physics in Troy University, 
NY, and in 1863-1902 professor of physics 
m Columbia Umversity, N Y He winHi. 
many valuable saentific discovencs, includ- 
ing methods of makmg of quantitative ex- 
periments on color-contrast, the measurement 
of the duration of hghtmng Sadies, and the 
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apphcation of stereoscopic photography to 
the microscope, besides devising a flicker 
photometer of novel form 

Roosevelt, Franklin Delano (1882- 
194s), thirty-second President of the United 
States, was born in Hyde Park, New York, 
January 30, 1883, and educated at Groton 
and Harvard, where he was graduated m 
1904 In 1905 he married his cousin, Anna 
Eleanor Roosevelt Five childien were bom 
to them, James, Anna, Ehott, Franklm D, 
and John A After three years at Columbia 
University Law School he was admitted to 
the bar and practised with Carter, Ledyard 
and Milburn, 1907-1910 In 1911 he became 
a member of the law firm, Marvin, Hooker 
and Roosevelt, and in 1924 of Roose\'elt & 
O’Connor He was elected to the New York 
State Senate in 19x0 and resigned to become 
Assistant Secretaiy of the Navy, 19x3-1920, 
which penod covered World Wai I As 
State Senator, he led important opposition to 
Tammany Hall, blocking Boss Charles E 
Murphy’s efforts to dictate the senatorial 
nomination of William Sheehan He was 
nominated for Vice-President at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention, 1920 In 1928 
he was dected Governor of New York for 
the term X939-1931, and reelected for a sec- 
ond term during which he removed a New 
York County Sheriff and forced the resig- 
nation of James J Walker, Mayor of New 
York City 

At the Democratic National Convention 
in 1932 Mr Roosevelt was nominated for 
the Presidency on the fourth ballot, July i 
The ensuing November election proved a sen- 
sational Victor}' for the Democrats The day 
of Roosevelt’s inauguration, March 4, marked 
so serious a cnsis in the banks of the country 
that Roosevelt proclaimed a bank holiday be- 
ginning March 6, during which no money 
could be paid out, he also called a spcaal 
session of Congress for March 9 He was 
able to get numerous measures passed by this 
Congress and soon began the planning of the 
New Deal (See UNITED STATES, NEW 
DEAL ) In 1936 he won a second term over 
Alfred M London, carrying every state ex- 
cept Vermont and Marne In 1937 he called 
for a reorganization of the Supreme Court 
(Sec SUPREME COURT) In X938 the 
wigcs-and-hours law was passed, establish- 
ing a 40-hour week and fixing minimum 
wages This term w'as also marked by the 
man> sit-dowm strikes 

In 1940 he broke the tradition against a 
third term and defeated Wendell L Willkic 


In his message to Congress, Jan 6 , X94X, 
he advocated four freedoms freedom of 
speech and religion, freedom from want and 
fear He jomed Prime Mmister Churchill 
in issuing the Atlantic Chartei (see AT- 
LANTIC CHARTER), secured the passage 
of the Lend-Lease Bill (sec LEND-LEASE), 
and following the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor, Dec X94X, called on Congress to 
declare war against Japan and Germany 
In X942 he established the War Labor Board 
and asked for fixed price ceilings and ration- 
ing of essential commodities In 1943 and 
1944 he was engrossed in war problems, with 
conferences at Casablanca, Cairo and 
Teheran In some mstances labor troubles 
led to government seizure and operation of 
war plants ' 

In X944 Roosevelt won a fourth-term 
victory over Thomas E Dewey He attended 
the Cnmea Conference at Yalta (see 
CRIMEA CONFERENCE) in Feb 1945 
Here, as in previous Allied conferences, he 
evidenced marked ability as a statesman On 
April X2, while on a visit at Warm Springs, 
Ga, he suffered a cerebral hemorrhage and 
died suddenl}' On April 14 funeral services 
were held in the White House in Washington 
and on the following day the President w'as 
buned m the garden of his estate at Hyde 
Park,N Y 

Pres Roosevelt will be remembered for 
the many democratic social measures he 
sponsored and for his able leadership in 
World War II Consult Lindley’s Franklm 
D Roosevelt (1933), Looker, Tins Man 
Roosevelt (1932) , Mrs Sara Roosevelt, My 
Boy Ptankltn (1933) , Frances Perkins, The 
Roosevelt I Knew (1946) 

Roosevelt, Kermit (X889-X943), son of 
Theodore Roosevelt, president of the Roose- 
velt Steamship Company His books include 
War m the Garden of Eden (1919), and 
American Backlogs (X928} 

Roosevelt, Nicholas (1893- ), diplo- 

matist and editonal w'ritcr, was appointed 
Minister to Hungaiy by President Hoov er in 
1930 He resigned later to join the staff of 
the New' York Herald Tribune Earlier, he 
had been Vice-Governor of the Philippines 
He w’rotc several books, including The Rest- 
less Pacific, The Philippines, a Treasuri and a 
Problem, and America and England 

Roosevelt, Nicholas J. (1767“ *854)1 
American inventor, was bom in New \ork 
During the Revolution he invented a paddle 
boat in which the movement of the piddle 
was produced bv' spnngs In 1802 he assisted 
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Robert Fulton in building a small manne cn> 
gine, and m 1809 he formed a partnership 
mth Fulton for constructing steamboats for 
the Western nvers 

Roosevelt, Robert Barnwell (182Q- 
1906), Amencan author, unde of President 
Ibeodore Roosevelt, born in New York He 
establidied the New York State Fishciy 
Commission, and was president of the Inter- 
national Association for the Protection of 
Game, also a member of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Saence 
Among his published works arc The Game 
Pah of North America (i860) , The Game 
Birds of the North (1866) ; Florida and the 
Game Water Birds (1869) 

Roosevelt, Theodore (18S8-X9X9) , twen- 
W-Sttth President of the United Stattt, was 
bom in New York Qty, Oct. 27, 1858 He 
^ tte son of Theodore (1831-78) , and 
(Bulloch) Roosevelt, and was de- 
scended in a direct hue from Claes Martens- 
20W and Jannetje (Thomas) Van Roosevelt, 
w 0 came to New Amsterdam from Holland 
M^t x6sx fie was graduated from Har- 
Ah ****** Beamed in the same year 
George Cabot and Caroline 
^ Boston, Mass She ‘died 

w S’ daughter, Abce Leo- 

late Mrs Nicholas Longworth 

♦ a Aort course m law Roosevelt be- 
® active mterest m pohtics, 

a Repubhean member of the New 
state Assembly m 1882, 1883, and 1884 
coin^ * delate to the Repubhean State 
from *® 84 j and delegate-at-large 

Yorl .1 1 chairman of the New 

Convi?'*®***’® Repubhean National 
dsob^a**” Chicago in June, 1884 He 

juso became a member of the New York mil- 

“j*^^** of tbe State 

Sfc Guard He married for his second 

r?* Gharles and Gertrude Elizabeth 
» Garow of New York City Presi- 
appointed him, m mL, 1880 
States Qvil^Setmce 

i8oe l,? ” “J®'® “ tbe spnng ol 

of admimstralon 

M Maj or Steong m New York as pohee com- 
J^ioner He was recalled to Wa^motm 
^0 years later to take the poauon^ aS 
tant Secretary of the N^ 

Wat with Spam havmg been dedarerf « 
Apnl, 1898, Roosevelt recruited the Fim U 
S V CavaW, better known as tL n x 
Riders In November i8g8. he Same tS 


Republican candidate for governor of Nen 
York His two years’ admimstration wa< 
conspicuous for its vigorous reform of the 
State canal management and the estabhsh- 
ment of an improved civil service system. In 
June, X900, he was forced, much agamst his 
own preference, to accept a nomination for 
Vice-President on the ticket with Wilham 
McKinley for President He was sworn into 
office in March, 190X In the fall of the same 
year occurred the assassmabon of President 
M(£inlcy, and on September 14 Mr Roose 
velt succeeded to the Presidency Events of 
this penod were the settlement in 1902 ot 
the coal strike m the anthraate fields of 
Pennsylvania, and of the Venezuda difficulties 
of 1902-1903 In X904 Roosevdt was elected 
President m his own right A notable adueve- 
ment of that adimnistration was the bnngmg 
to a dose of the Russo-Japanese War, a serv- 
ice for whidi he was awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize m 1906 The secession of Panama 
from the Colombian confederation in 1903 
opened the way for the assumption by the 
Umted States of the construction work which 
had been carried on till that time under 
Frendi auspices The recogmtion of the se- 
cedmg state as an independent rgiubhc, and 
the negotiation of a treaty vestmg the neces- 
sary ng^ts m the Umted States Government, 
have been styled ‘the Roosevdt coup d*itat * 

I The enactment of a law conferring practi- 
cally dictatorial powers m the Canal Zone 
I upon the President placed the matter on a 
I settled footing, and thereafter he supervised 
every stage of the proceedmgs, even visiting 
the Isthmus m person m 1906 (See Panaixa 
Cakai, ) Roosevdt also prosecuted a vigor- 
ous warfare agamst the aggressions of in- 
dustrial monopohes, and turned the engmeiy 
of the Department of Justice upon several 
of the so-called trusts 
On March 4, 1909, Roosevdt retired from 
offi(x Before the expiration of his term he 
had planned an expedition to Afnca to hunt, 
and inadentally to gather speamens of rare 
fauna for the Smithsonian Institution, which 
outfitted the expedition His party which m- 
duded his son Kermit and a small group of 
naturalists, had many mteresting adventures, 
and sent home trophies embracing 4,897 spec- 
imens of mammals, more than 4,000 birds, 
about 2,000 reptiles and batrachians, and 
some 500 fishes The return journey mcluded 
^ort stays in leading aties of Egypt, Italy, 
Austna, France, Belgium, Holland, Norway, 
Gemany, and England, where Roosevdt was 
highly honored 
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Following a nft between himself and Pres- 
ident Taft, and a disagreement between him- 
sdf and Republican leaders, he became in 
19x2 candidate of his newly organized Pro- 
gresave Party for the presidency, but was 
defeated m the November election by Wood- 
row Wilson (See United States, Htsloty ) 
An erplonng thp to South America followed 
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Theodore Roosevelt 


in 1914 During World War I, Roosevelt 
urged on the admuiistraUon an earlier en- 
tratice on the side of the Alhes than was 
in the plan of President Wilson His death 
occurred suddenly on January 6 , 19^9 
The personality of Theodore Roosevdt was 
scarcely less striking than his career His 
most notable mental characteristics were an 


e\traordinai7 quickness of apprehension, a 
keen interest in every suDject which had to 
do with human progress, and a whole-souled 
scorn of the msinccre As an c\ecutive he 
was distinguished for his resourcefulness in 
devising, and his boldness in attempting, new 
methods of accomplishing results for which 
others had struggled in vain over well-beaten 
paths, and his tireless pursuit of an end 
upon which he had once fixed his purpose 
He was honored with the degree of ixd 
from nearly every important. university m 
the Umted States, and many European uni- 
versities Roosevelt’s pubhshed works m- 
dude The Winning of the West; American 
Big Gome Hunting (1893); The Strenuous 
Life (1900) , African Game Trails (xgio ) , 
The New Nationalism (1910) , Theodore 
Roosevelt, an Autobiography (X9Z3) , 
Through the Biasikan Wilderness (1914) > 
Life Histones of American Game Animals 
(19x4) , America and the World War (Z915) 
Ha Complete Works, in 15 volumes, were 
issued in 19x0 

Roosevelt Dam, the chief feature of the 
Salt River Project, an important irrigation 
undertaking of the U S Reclamation Serv- 
ice, located in the valley of the Salt River, 
Anzona The Roosevelt Dam hes in an in- 
accessible mountain region, 7S m ne of 
Phoenix The site of the dam is in a narrow 
gorge cut by the nver through a lofty ndge 
of sandstone, which helped supply the mate- 
rial for its construction The dam was com- 
pleted in X91X at a cost of $6,500,000 Its 
base covers about an acre of ground, and it 
rises, from foundation to parapet, z86 ft At 
the base it is 235 ft , and on the top 1,080 
ft , in length The dam is built on a curve 
upstream, having a radius of about 400 ft 
The reservoir outlet is through a tunnd 
about 500 ft long, in which are six gates to 
be used for sluiang and foi regulating the 
flow from the reservoir With the reservoir 
full these gates discharge about xo,ooo cubic 
ft per second Two spillways, each about 
zoo ft long, cariy the flood waters around 
the dam The dam backs up the waters of 
Salt River and Tonto Credt about 16 m., 
making a lake about 25 m long, and^i to 2 
m wide, impounding about 1,200,000 acre 
ft (about 456,190,000,000 gallons) of water 
On Feb 5, 19x1, the last stone was set, and 
on March 18 the dam was formally opened 
by Theodore Roosevdt, in whose honor it 

Root, in Algebra, denotes any value of the 
unknown quantity in an equaUon which xnll 
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Root, Clihu (i8 (^•1937)1 Annricanhv>rr Wh Inndhiu* of varitiu' matltr"* in di'pntc 
and public official, n a' bom in Clinton, N Y liclnccn Japin and the United States Hr 
He practised Jaw fn New Yori , and made w.is truster of the Coojwr Union nnd Metro- 
taoid strides in bis pro{c««ion Ilcwascoun- poblin Musruni of Art, director in sctcrnl 

scl for William M Inced in the celebrated conipinirs, and lit Id important offices in both 

Tweed Ring trial; and for min} great cor- national and Inttrnationnl bodies 
porations and railway companies Trom 1881 Root, Georce rrcdrriek (1830-05), 
to 1885 he was district attorney for the American composer nnd orRnntsl, composed 
southern district of New York * somr of the most popular songs of his time, 

In 1899 Rlibu Rool succeeded Russell A nolablv 'TI il Battle Cry of iTccdom,’ ‘Tramp, 
Alger as Secretary of War, and at once set Tramp, Tramp,* 'Just Before the Battle, 
about reforming the Department In 1904 Mother,* nnd the quartet, “I here’s Music in 
he retired to the practice of law in New York the Air ' 

Citv, blit in July, X005, unnn the death of Root«, Logan Herbert (1870-1945), Am, 
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bishop, was bom near Tamaroa, Perry co , 
lU He studied at the Episcopal Theological 
ScDiinary, CambndgCf Mass In X896 he 
went to China, where he was engaged in gen- 
eral missionary work until 1904 In that 
year he was consecrated missionary bishop 
of Hankow, China 

Roper, Daniel Calhoun (1867-1943), 
Sccrclaiy of Commerce, was bom in Marl- 
boro CO , S C. He was a member of the 
S C House of Representatives, 1893-4; 
clerk of the U S Senate Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce, 1894-7, derk of the 
Ways and Means Comimttce of the House 
of Representatives, 1910-13, first-asst Post- 
master-General, 1913-16, vice-chairman U 
S Tariff Commission, 1917; commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, 1917-30, Secretarj oi 
Commerce 1933-39 

Ropes. The term rope is usually confined 
to the larger speaes of cordage, such as ex- 
ceed one inch in circumference, though the 
pnnaples of manufacture are the same for all 
kinds of cordage The materials used in- 
clude Manila hemp, flax, cotton, hemp, jute, 
sisal, coir, and other vegetable fibres These 
are spun into yarn by machines resembhng 
m pnnaple those used for spmnmg cotton 
A dozen of these yams may be 'laid* to-j 
gether by machme, to form a small strand 
called twine, and ^rcc or more strands be 
similarly laid together to form a small cord 
For rope making the same operations are 
performed, but with a larger number of yarns 
to the strand The first machines for rope 
making were used in England m xSso, while 
thoroughly practical machinery was first em- 
ployed in Massachusetts in 1834 Since that 
time many improvements have been made, 
and American rope-making machinery is used 
all over the world 

Rops, Felicien (1833-98), Belgian paintei 
and etcher, was born in Namur He gained 
a high reputation as an engraver and painter 
m oil and water colors Samples of his art 
are the engravings Buveuse d’Abstnthe (1865) 
and Daine au Panttn (1871), and the water 
colors La Scandale (1876), Une Attrapade 
(1877), Tentatton de St Antoine (1878), and 
Pomocrates (1878) He was also an illustra- 
toT of note. 

Roque, a devdopment of the game of cro- 
quet, but requinng a greater degree of skill 
and accuracy It can be played by two, 
but four or eight players, playing partners, 
make a more interestmg contest The Na- 
tional Roque Assoaation, which controls the 
pnwg in America, was founded in 1883, and, 


since that time has held* annual champion- 
ship tournaments, the title being awarded 
in three divisions, the players bemg formed 
into classes accordmg to merit. There are 
also sectional tournaments with champion- 
ships For rules of the game, consult Spald- 
mg*s OSicial Rogue Guide 

Roque, Saint (1393-1337), patron saint of 
sufferers from plague, was born in Mont- 
pellier and travelled as a pilgnm through 
France, Italy, Spam, and Germany, mmis- 
tenng to the sick 

Roquefort, town, Southern France, in the 
department of Avqyron It has been famous 
since Roman times for its cheeses, made of 
goat’s milk and sheep’s milk and matured in 
grottoes and cellars beneath the village, p 
1,200 > 

Roraima, highest mountam m British 
Guiana, the culminating point of the Paca- 
raima range, situated at a pomt where Vene- 
zuela, British Gmana, and Brazil meet The 
upper part rises in preapides from z,6oo to 
3,000 ft high, the upper surface is an im- 
mense red sandstone rock, nearly 8 m long, 
and extremely picturesque The highest 
point is 8,740 ft above sea-Ievd 

Rosa, Carl August Nicholas (1843-89), 
German operatic impresario and musidan, 
was born in Hamburg, his real name bemg 
Rose He studied in Leipzig and m Fans, 
made a tour of the United States m 1867, 
when he married Euphrosyne Parepa, the 
famous soprano, and sang with her m the 
ptinapal Amencan aties in 1869-73 

Rosa, Monte, the name given to a group 
of loffy Alpine peaks between Switzerland 
and Italy, near Zermatt 

Rosa, Salvator (1615-73), Italian painter, 
etcher, and poet, was bom near Naples He 
went in 1635 to Rome, where he found favor 
with Cardinal Brancacaa He returned to 
Naples, but m 1639 again went to Rome, 
where he soon became famous as a pamter, 
poet, and musiaan, and where, except for 
nine years in Florence (1642-51), he spent 
the remainder of his life Rosa was especially 
successful in battle scenes, marine views, and 
landscapes, particularly wild and gloomy 
scenes, storms, and tempests Among his 
best known pictures are the Conspiracy oj 
Catthne, La Fortnna, Prontetbeus, Jacob's 
Dream, Jonas Preaclnng at Nineveh, Saul and 
the Witch of Endor 

Rosaceae, a large natural order of plants, 
including the apple, pear, plum, strawberry, 
raspberry, almond, and rose The flowers 
usually consist of a five-lobed calyx, five 
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regular petals inserted on the calyx, num- 
erous stamens, and a variable pistil Among 
the genera arc Rosa, Pyrus, Mespilus, Rubus, 
Gcum, Dryas, Potent^, Fragana, Spiraia, 
and Prunus 

Rosario, town, Argenbna, m the province 
of Santa Fe, the second largest oty of the 
country, on the Parana River It is a flour- 
ishing modem town, the terminus of six rail- 
ways, a port, and an emporium of commerce 
Large sugar refineries are situated here, p 
265,000 

Rosary, or Prayer Beads, a string of 
beads of various sizes by means of which 
count IS kqit of prayers In the rosary used 
m the Roman Catholic Church the smaller 
beads represent Avc Manas, the larger Pater- 
nosters The ordinary rosary consists of 
fifty-five beads, each ten Avc Marias being 
separated by a Paternoster The rosary of 
the Blessed Virgin consists of fifteen decades 
of prayers, contaimng fifteen paternosters 
and doxologics, and 150 Ave Marias The 
lesser rosarv is composed of a third of these 
excrascs Rosary Sunday, instituted by Greg- 
ory xm , IS the first Sunday in October 
Rosas, Juan Manuel (1793-1887), Argcn- 
tme dictator, was bom in Buenos Ayres In 
1829 he became governor, and in 1835 dicta- 
tor, of Buenos Ayres His energetic rule 
soon restored tranquiUity to a provmce dis- 
tracted by tu'cnty years of avil stnfe, and 
his 'League of Governors' was the germ of 
the Argentine Repubhe 
Roscher, Wilhelm (1817-94), German 
pohtical economist, was bom in Hanover 
In 1848 he was called to the chair of pohtical 
economy at Lapag, and there he remained, 
raeraang a wide influence, until his death 
Not the least valuable of his writings are his 
cr^ques of early writers on economics 
Roscius, Quintus (?.6a nc), the most 
fanwus comedian of anaent Rome, was bom 
in Soloiuum, near Lanuvium Ee was pat- 

^ SuBa. and was an 

Ultimate fnend of Cicero 

®"®®*** <1833-1915), 

Enghsh diranist, bom m London, was a 
gandson of William Roscoe, the histonan 

Profeffior of chemistry at Owens Col- 
"*57-1887, and vice chan- 
of London, 1896- 
9 His chiri chemical researches were on 
vcmdium airi tte chemical action of light 

(1753-1831), EiSsh 
historian, was bom m Liverpool His num- 

slave trade (Wroug, of Aftica, 1787-88), oi 


which he was a staunch opponent, but it is 
as the historian of Lorenzo dc’ Media (1795), 
and of Pope Leo x (1805), that he is best 
remembered 

Roscommon, inland counlv, Ireland, in the 
province of Connaught, with an area of 915 
sq m The surface is ]c\cl or undulating 
with biHs in the n Agncultun: is the pnna- 
pal industr> , p 93,904 

Rose (Rota) , a genus of ornamental shrubs 
grown chiefly for thar beautiful flowers and 
handsome foliage They arc found in all 
countries of the wmrld and arc native to all 
except parts of South America and the trop- 
ics Rose cultivation is among the oldest 
branches of horticulture and the rose is a 
pnmc favorite among all lovers of flow’crs 

Roses arc mostly low, medium sized 
shrubs, usuall> with prickly stems, odd-pin- 
natc leaves, and large solitaty or clustered 
flowers ranging in color from a deep ndi 
crimson to white and yellow There arc single 
and double varieties, wild and cultivated, 
chmbing, bushy, dwarf, and tall, some ex- 
ceedingly fragrant, some practically odorless 

For practical purposes, roses may be di- 
vided into two great classes summer roses, 
blooming in May, June, and July, and au- 
tumn roses, blooming from May unUl the 
frost comes Among the summer roses arc 
the Provence Rose (R centtfoba) , the Moss 
Rose, the Damask Rose (R datnascena ) , 
the Sweet Bnars (R rnbig/nosa) , the Poly- 
antha roses (R multiflora), among which 
are the well known Crimson Ramblers, and 
the Wichuraiana roses (R wicfttirmana), 
which include the Dorothy Perkins, Minne- 
haha, Gardcma, Lady Godiva, and other 
popular vanctics The autumn roses, which 
comprise spcacs that flower several times 
from May to October, mcludc Hybrid Per- 
petual Roses, Tea Roses, Noisette Roses, 
Japanese Roses (R ntgosa) , and many 
others Roses arc propagated from seeds, 
buds, cuttings, and grafts New varieties 
are grown from seeds planted in carefully 
prepared and wril-manured beds The 
soil IS a rich deep loam, but day cr sand may 
be uMd If properly manured The rose bed 
should be carefufly drained, as roses are in- 
jur^ by CTccssive moisture Planting may 
be done other in autumn or spnng, autumn 
bemg prrierred when the wmters are not too 
severe Du^ planting, the roots should be 
kept away from the wind and not allowed to 
become dry, they should have plenty of 
room, and should pomt downward rather 
than spread out flat The spaces arouno a, 
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roots ^ould be filled in with wdl pulvenzed 
soil, and this should be tramped m securely 
around the bush Roses require more or less 
prumng for the removal of dead wood, to 
make the bu^ symmetrical, and to encourage 
the development of buds Most rose growers 
consider early spnng the best time for prun- 
ing The chief insect pests to be combated 
are the rose aphids or lice, which feed on 
the juice of the plant, the rose-dug, the leaf- 
hopper, the rose chafer, the rose midge, rose 
curcuho, and thrips Spraying with arsemc 
or a mcotine solution or destroying all in- 


fested buds may be employed as remedial 
measures 

Rose, Chauneey (1794-1877), Amencan 
n n»rrliant and philanthropist, was active, also, 
m promotmg railroad devdopment m Indiana 
and other States By a defective will, he be- 
came sole hdr to the fortune of his brother, 
John, whose known widies he carried out by 
distributing more than a milhon dollars to 
chanties m New York City and elsewhere 
He founded Rose Polytedinic Institute, at 
Terre Haute 

Rose, Sir John (1820-88), Canadian 
stat esman FTom 1858 to 1861 he was mm- 


ister of pubhc works, and m 1864 was named 
by the Bntish Government as commissioner 
in the negotiations with the United States 
in the settlement of the Oregon daims In 

1868 he floated the loan in England for the 
completion of the Intercolomal Railway. 
He retired from pubhc hfe in Canada m 

1869 and settled in England, but the same 
year was appointed speaal commissioner to 
Washington to arrange a new fisheries treaty 
and to settle the Alabama Claims He drew 
up the Treaty of Wadiington m 1870 

Rose, Roman de la, a French poetico- 


satincal allegory of the 13th century, which 
for three hundred years mfluenced all liter- 
ary work from lyric to drama, and from ser- 
mon to prose talc It is written m octosylla- 
bic verse, and contams over 23,000 lines 
Though prolix and often tnfling, the work 
abounds in vigorous description, realistic 
portraiture, and doquent invective 
Rosebery, Archibald Philip Primrose, 
Fifth Earl of, and First Earl of Midlo- 
thian (1847-2929), British statesman, was 
born m London From 1881 to 2883 he was 
Undersecretary of State for Home Affairs, 
and in z886 was Foreign Secretary, becom- 
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mg premier on Gladstone’s retirement m 1894 
Rose Chafer {Macrodactylus subspmo- 
sits), a small beetle, bght brovm in color, 
witn long ^my legs, which feeds on roses 
and other ornament^ shnibs, and also at> 
tacks tbe blossoms of apples, plums, cher- 
ries, grapes, and various grams and y^e- 
tabte 

Rose Cold. See Hay Fever. 

Roseerans, William Starke (X819-98), 
Amencan soldier On the outbreak of the 
Civil War he became a volunteer aide on the 
staff of General McClfillan He succeeded 
McClellan as commander of the Department 
of the Ohio, wa^ put m command of the 
Army of the Mississippi, succeeded General' 
Buell in command of the Army of the Cum- ^ 
berland His defeat at Chickamauga in 1863 
was the only blot on his mihtary record 
Roscaans went as minister to Meaaco in 
1868, was a member of Congress from Cah- 
forma dunng 1881-5, and was register of 
tbe national treasury from 1885 to 1893 
Rose Geranium. See Pelargonium. 
Roselle, borough, New Jersey, tJmon eo , 
3 m w of Ehzabeih It has manufactures 
of hydrauhc machmery, p 13,597 
Roselle Park, borough, New Jers^, m 
Union CO., chl^y a residential town, p 
9,661 


Rosemary {Rosmanntfs offianabs), a 
aromatic, evergreen herb whidi has lor 
been cultivated m gardens as an omamenti 
shrub It has tmy h^t blue flowers an 
narrow leaves whidi are used for seasomnj 
An essential <dl obtamed from tiie leaw 
IS used as a perfume' , 

Rosen, Charles (1878- ) , Amenca 

landscape painter, was bom m Westmordar 
co, Pennsylvama He studied m the Ni 
honal Academy of Design and the Ne 
York School of Art, and received numeioi 
awards for his work, mdudmg the Tutk 
gold medal and first Altman pntc of tl 
National Academy of Design in 1916 
Rosen, Roman Romanoviteh, Bare 
O847-X92Z), Russian diplomatist, bom > 
Sw^jsh stock He was successively char 
daffaires in Japan, consul-general at Nc 
York, and diargc d'affaires at Washingtc 
He was minister to Japan from 1003 on 
the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese Ws 
Ambassador to the United States from 19 
to 1911, and a joint plcmpotcntian* \n 
Count Witte in the Russo-Japanese pace r 
goUations at Portsmouth, N H, in io« 
Ailw the Bolshciist reioluhoh, ha^mg h 
all his possessions, he escaped to the Umt 


States He pubhdied Forty Years 0} a Diplo- 
mat's £»/e 

Roaenhaeh, Ahrahaxn Simon Wolf 
(1876- ), American bibhopbile For his 

own account and as the representative of 
others he has spent milhons for rare books m 
the auction rooms of Europe and Amenca 
He acquired a Gutenberg Bible for $106,000, 
one of the hipest pnees ever paid for a sm^e 
volume He mamtains ofSces in Philadel- 
phia, where he hves, m New York, and 
abroad 

Rosenthal, Monz (1862-1943), Austrian 
pianist, was a pupil of Liszt Re made numer- 
ous successful concert tours of Europe and 
the Umted States 


Rose of Lima, Saint (1586-1617), a nun 
of the third order of Dommicans, was bom 
in Luna, Peru, the daughter of Gaspard Flor- 
ez of that aty She entered the order m 1606, 
and gamed a reputation for the severe regi- 
men of her hfe, of whidi many stones are 
extant She was canonized by Clement x, 
who fixed her day as Aug 30 ^e was the 
first American samt so cat>Mii7.ed 


Kose or Sharon, a name sometimes given 
to the Synan mallow {Hibiscus synacus), a 
beautiful shrub with bnlhant flowers, rang- 
ing in color from purple and red to a delicate 
pink and white 
Rose Quartz See Quartz. 

Roses, Wars of the, the name given the 
senes of struggles m England m the latter 
half of tbe Z5th century between the houses 
of York and Lancaster They were so naTni»d 
from tbe badges worn by the nval factions, 
that of Yosk bong a white rose and that of 
Lancaster a red one Dunng the temporar> 
msamty of Henry vx of the house of Lancas- 
ter, in i 453 ~ 4 , the Duke of York became pro- 
tector of the realm When, on tbe king’s re- 
covery, be was dismissed from office, the 
Yorkists, armed, won the battle of St Al- 
bans on May 22, 1455, and York agam be- 
came protector In 1456 York was 
a second time, and m Sept 1459, Salisbury 
Mfeated the Lancastnans at Bloreheath 
Hmiy vr then met the Yorkists at Ludlow, 
Wch^ of York escaping to Irdand, and 
Salisbury and Warwick to Calais A Parha- 
ment was then called by the royalists at Cov- 
mtty, and the Yorkist leaders were attaint^ 
So far the struggle had been for control of 
tte government After the attainder of York, 
Salisbury, and Warwick, at Coventry, the 

battle of Northampton, in Juh 1460. War- 
wid. captured Hcniy vi, and a Parliament 
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deaded that Henry should rhlc during his 
lifetime, but should be succeeded by York 
In the north, however, the Lancastnans 
would not yield, and on Dec 31, 1460, they 
defeated and slew Richard of York and Sal- 
isbury at Wakefield Queen Margaret, wife 
of Henry, at the head of the victorious army, 
marched south, defeating Warwick on Feb 
17, 1461, at the second battle of St Albans, 
and setting Henry vi at hberty Meanwhile 
Edward of March, the eldest son of Richard 
of York defeated Jasper Tudor at Morti- 
mer’s Cross, and arrived in London on Feb 
26 Margaret retreated and Edward was pro- 
claimed king as Edward iv He at once 
mardied north, and inflicted a decisive defeat 
on the Lancastrians at Towtpn on March 29, 
1461, and thus defimtely secured the throne 
The Wars of the Roses now entered upon 
their third and final phase After bemg de- 
feated by Warwick, Margaret fled to France, 
while Henry vx was captured in 1465 and 
imprisoned in the Tower During 1469, 1470, 
and 1471, many sudden pohtical changes took 
place, the Yorkists winnmg Edgecote Field in 
1469, and bemg defeated at Losecoat Field 
in 1470 Warwick’s flight to France was soon 
followed by his return, and by Edward’s 
flight to Flanders On his return m 1471 Ed- 
ward overthrew and killed Warwick at Bar- 
net, and defeated Queen Margaret at Tew- 
kesbury The accession of Henry viz after 
the battle of Bosworth, and his marriage with I 
Elizabeth of York, ^ally gave England 
peace I 

Rosetta Stone, the name given to an m- 
senbed slab of basalt (38 by 30 m } found 
near Rosetta, m the Nile ddta, m 1799, and 
now preserved in the British Museum It 
gave the key to the interpretation of Egyp- 
tion hieroglyphics, the legend msenbed upon 
It bemg tnlmgual The mscription is a de- 
cree of Ptolemy Epiphanes, promulgated at 
Memphis m 196 b c 

Rose Window, m architecture, a wmdow 
chiefly seen m Gothic buildmgs, arcular m 
form, the mtenor space bemg filed m with 
tracery work, the mam parts of which in some 
mstances radiate like the spokes of a wheel 

Rosewood, the wood of vanous tropical 
trees, the best being that of the Brazilian 
Dalbergia mgfa and other members of the 
same genus It is a hardwood, of a reddish 
brown or purple color, with a pleasant odor 
resemblmg that of a rose, hence the name 
It IS highly valued for cabmet work and for 
furniture 


Ross 

Rosicrucians, a mystical sodety daiming 
to' be' the guardian of secret knowledge of the 
nature and purpose of the universe and of 
the real nature of man, allegedly derived from 
the Mysteries of Egypt, Greece and Rome 
Modern Rosicruaans trace their name to a 
Benedictine monk, Chnstian Rosenkreuz 
(1378-1484), who trai'elled in Falestme end 
Arabia durmg 1393-1402 receiving mystical 
imtiations Returning to Germany, Rosen- 
creutz organized a group of seven, one of 
whom established the cult in England The 
United States has three legitimate Rosicru- 
cian bodi& which maintain colleges m the 
large aties and issue courses in esotenasm 
and the mystical interpretation of the Bible 
Ross, Betsy (1752-1836), maker of the 
first American flag, according to the tradition 
that she sewed it for a comnuttee on which 
were George Washmgton and Robert Morris 
Ross, Edward Alsworth (1866- ), 

American economist, bom in Virden, 111 He 
was professor of economics at Indiana Uni- 
versity, at Cornell, and at Leland Stanford 
(1893-1900) In 190Z he was lecturer at the 
XTmversity of Nebraska and at Harvard His 
pubhcations mdude Honest Dollars (1896) , 
Soaal Control (1901) , The Changing Chinese 
(1911) , Russia tn VpheavtH (1918) , The So- 
aal Revolution m Mexico (1918) , The Rus- 
sian Soviet Republic (1923) , Roads to So- 
cial Peace (1924) , World Drift (1928) 

Ross, George (1730-79), American poli- 
tician, signer of the Dedaration of Inde- 
pendence, bom at New Castle, Dd He was 
a ddegate to the Contmental Congress 
Ross, Sir James Clark (1800-62), British 
admiral famous as an Arctic and Antarctic 
I explorer, made five successive voyages to the 
Arctic regions with his unde. Sir John Ross, 
and with Sir W E Party From 1829 to 
1833 he was engaged in further voyages, and 
m 1831 determmed the position of the north 
magnetic pole From 1839 to 1843 he com- 
manded the expedition of the Erebus and 
Terror mto the Antarctic seas, and reached 
latitude 78" 10' s 

Ross, Sir John (1777-1856), British ad- 
miral and Arctic explorer, began his’ career 
m 1818, when he accompanied Parrj' to ex- 
plore B affin Bay From 1829 to 1S33 he was 
on another Arctic expedition 
Ross, John (1790-1866), Cherokee Indian 
chief, son of Darnel Ross, acted as the chief 
agent of the Cherokee nation in their struggle 
to prevent their removal from Georgia 
Ross, Neihe Tayloe (1880- ), Amen- 
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can public official, was born m St Joseph, 
Mo She married William Bradford* Ross, 
lawyer, wbo became i>o\emoT of Wyoming in 
1923 and died in Oct , 1934 She succeeded 
him Jan 5, 1925, to fill out his unexpircd 
term ending in 1927 She unis vice chairman 
of the Democratic Nabonal Committee, in 
charge of the actiintics of Democratic uomen 
In Apnl, X933, she was appointed Director of 
the Dnited States Mint, the first woman to 
hold that office 

Ross and Cromarty, Highland co , Scot' 
land, stretching from Moray Firth in e to 
bc>ond Outer Hebrides in u , area 3^9 sq 
m Much of the county is wild and moun' 
tainous Sheep-farming is largeh carried on, 
also salmon and sea fishing, p 62,082 
Rossellino, Antonio (e 1427-r 1479), 
whose real name was Gambcrclli, Florentine 
sculptor, studied with Donatello 
Rossellino, Bernardo (1409-c 2464) , eld' 
cst brother of the preceding, also an Italian 
sculptor, though he became cidcbrated as an 
architect and military engineer, largely in the 
employment of Pope Nicholas v, and after' 
ward that of Pius a , for whom he restored 
many of the basihcas of Rome 
Rossetti, Chnstina Georgina (1830-94), 
English poet, Was bom m London, the 
daughter of Gabnclc Rossetti, the Itahan 
poet patnot An exquisite grace, a continual 
charm, a subtle and delicate music arc the 
charactcnsUcs of her poetry Except for a 
short residence at Frame in 1853, and some 
months of travel m France and Italy in 1861, 
ge was rarely awav from her London home 
Her early Goblin Market is her most enduring 
adiicvemcnt Other works arc Swg-Song 

^ and Other Poems (s88x) , 

The Pace 0/ the Deep (2892) 

Rossetti, Dante GabrMl (1828-82), Bng- 
l^poetMd painter, whose real name was 
Oaonel Charles Dante Rossetti, was bom in 
London, the son of Gabnele Rossetti Tbe 
poeim Tbe Blessed Dantosel, was written be- 

fore Rosetti was twenty In painting he made 
hi^lf the puml of Ford Madox Brown, 
whose lienee directed pre-Raphachtism 
and essentially affected Rosett* art See Pre- 
Kaphaeutism As Beatrice m Beatrice De- 
nym^ ho' SaJutation to Dante, one of the 

Ro^tU mamed m i860) assumes her place 
almost entirely m water col- 1 
w t^RossetU’s genius is to be studied dur- 

^ atteoxpt to decorate the 
hall of the Oxford Union with tempera pa«I 


; mgs from the Moric ^Arthur led to his inti- 
maQ* With Morris, Burne-Jones and Swin- 
burne In 18&1 Rossetti published the volume 
of translations, The Early Ilaltan Poets. 
His Poems were published in 1870 At Kclm- 
scotl Manor, which he shared with the Mor- 
ns family until 1874, and later at 26 Chgync 
Walk, Rosetti painted, and added to his 
\crsc the Ballads and Sonnets (i88x), and 
completed the large oil replica of Daniels 
Dream. 

RoBsini, Gionccbino Antomo (1792- 
,i86S), Itahan operatic composer, bom at 
Pesaro. With the production of Taneredi 
(18x3) Rossini’s name became famous 
throughout Italy. During the next ten years 
he composed ox’cr twenty operas, among 
them one of his greatest works, ll Barhiete dt 
Sndglta (i8t6)‘ After a five months' visit 
to England be settled in Pam (1824), where 
he was appointed director of the Theatre 
Italtcn His last and in some respects most 
famous opera, Gudlauitte Tell, was produced 
in Pans in 1829 His Stabal Mater was lus 
only work of importance after GtpJIaume 
Tell Rossini wws the greatest Italian operatic 
composer of his generation 
Rosa Sea, Antarctic sea, named for Sir 
James Clark Ross^ British ctplorcri dud of 
the centers of the Antarctic whaling industry 
Both the Scott and the Amundsen expeditions 
to the South Pole were within the Ross 
Quadrant with territory claimed as a Bntish 
dependency On the Ross Sea is the Bay 
of Whales, the base of the Byrd Antarctic 
®pexiition5 of 1928 and X933''i935 
Rostand, Edmond (1864-1918), French 
dramatist, bom at Marseilles In 1894 bis 
verse comedy Les Romanesques was produced 
with the greatest success at the Thfchlrc Fran- 
9ais Its successors ara La Pnneesse Lom- 
tMne (1895), Zo Samanttttne (1897) and 
Cyrano de Bergerac (1897) L*Atglon, which 
was produced in 1900, is m no way equal to 
C^o«o Both Cyrano de Bergerac and 
were successfully presented in the 

Roatev, a list of officers or men for duty, 

performed by each 
In the D S army, aff details for service, m 
ga^on or m Uie field, are made by rosto 
Rostov, tn , former Yaroslav gov , Central 

cS if S ^ Yarodav aty The 
^omption was founded in 
1230, and has a famous belfry of c i<oo the 

»<»™d tTMsunr tiro dMd 
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two old palaces Rostov has fishcncs and 
market gardens It is an icon-manufactunng 
center, makes candles, wax, tallow, lineh, 
vinegar, soap, leather, white lead, treacle, and 
sweetmeats, p 14,342 



Chnslma Georgina Rossetti 
(Photo by Elliott & Fry ) 


Rostov-on-Don, tn of Don Cossacks ter- 
ritory, S Russia After Odessa it is the best- 
built city in S Russia It has a cathedral and 
a fine town hall (1897-99) There are large 
local Jishenes It exports cereals, wool and 
tallow The port is ice free for 258 days a 
year It was the scene of fighting m the 
First World War, capital of Don Cossack 
Republic of White Russians, of bnef exist- 
ence, was occupied by the Germans m 19x8, 
p 20,864 Under the Soviet Five-Year Flan, 
Rostov became a key mdustnal center In 
1942 Rostov was once more m the terntory 
attacked by the Germans 
Rosyth Castle, ruined castle (1561), on n 
^ore of Firth of Forth, Fifeshire, Scotland 
Here the British Government acquired shore 
lands for a naval base, much used in the 
World War The castle is connected by a 
causeway with the shore at low water It is 
referred to in Scott’s Abbot 
Rota, a court of appeal in the organization 
of the Vatican admmistration of justice, cor- 
responding to a supreme court The name 
may have come from the arrangement of 
judges’ seats in the medieval court The 
Counal of Trent substituted committees of 


Roteh 

cardinals, but in 1908 the anaent court was 
reestablished by Pope Pius x 
Rotary Clubs, community organizations 
established for the promotion of the highest 
ideals in business, the professions, and public 
service, created under a national and interna- 
tional association with which each club is 
affiliated and according to the standard pat- 
tern of the organization Membership in 
each town or aty is limited to one repre- ' 
sentative of each business, profession, or in- 
stitution on the approved list By weekly 
meetings the clubs promote good fellowship 
and lend their support to dvic and national 
causes m accord with their aims There are 
annual mtemational conventions, with an at- 
tendance of 8,000 to 9,000 members and their 
faimlics, representing the 5,000 dubs 
Rotation of “Crops is the practice of grow- 
ing different crops on the same fidds from 
one season to another in a regular succes- 
sion This succession of crops allows a con- 
venient arrangement of ^he farm work, tends 
to mcrcase the fertihty of the soil by the in- 
troduction of leguminous crops and green 
manuring, and conduces to the destruction of 
weeds and insects which may infest the land 
Roteh, Abbot Lawrence (1861-1912), 
American meteorologist, bom m Boston, 
Mass, established at his own expense the 
Blue HiU Meteorological Observatory, Mil- 
ton, Mass He made the first measurements 
in America of the heights qf clouds, and their 
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vdoaties, and was the first to employ kites 
for suspending sdf-recording instruments m 
Amencan meteorological experiments His 
pubhcations mclude Obsa vaiions and Inves- 
tigations at Blue Hitt, publish’d «unce 1887 in 
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Annals of Hmvard College Observatory, and { Rotifera, Rotatoria, or Wheel Animal* 


Soitndmg the Ocean of Ait (1900) 

Roth, Frederick George Richard 
(1872-1944), American sculptor, born in 
Brooklyn, N Y He began exhibiting in 1890, 
and has received medals and many prizes 
.He IS particularly successful with wild ani- 
mals, his latest works, shown at the N. Y 
CTational Academy 

Rothafel, Samuel L (Roxy) (1882- 
1936), American manager of motion picture 
theaters His first enterprise was a small mo- 
tion picture house in Forrest City, Pa, es- 
tcbli^ed at the end of seven years’ service 
with the United States Marines, with whicli 
he had served in China dunng the Boxer 
Rebdlion, and m San Domingo His first 
large house was the Capitol in New York 
City, from which he moved to the Roxy 
Theater, thence to the Radio City Music Hall 
Retiring from the latter in 1934 he established 
a theatre bearmg his nickname in Philadel- 
phia 

Rothhorn, the name of several lofty peaks 
in Switzerland The Bnenz-Rothhom (7,715 
ft ) IS ascended by a mountain railway 

Rothrock, Joseph Trimble (1839-1922), 
American botanist, was surgeon and botanist 
to the U S Engmecring Corps Explonng 
Expedition west of the looth mendian, under 
Wheeler, in 1873-6, and was later professor 
of botany in the Umversity of Pennsylvania 
He was State Commissioner of Forestry for 
Pennsylvania from 1893 to 1905 

Rothschild, Family of, a famous fam- 
ily of bankers It was founded by Mayer 
Anselm Rothschild (1742-18x2), bom m 
Frankfort, the son of a Jewish merchant He 
opened a money exchange business in his 
native town and m 1803 loaned a large sum 
to the Danish government, thus startmg 
busmess as an international fimanaer Mayer 
Anselm left five sons, whose mfluence speed- 
ily became recognized throughout the chan- 
celleries of Europe, and few international 
loans were negotiated without their help 
Nathan Mayer (1777-1836), the third son, 
went to En^nd in 1797, and during the Na- 
poleonic wars rendered mvaluable financial 
assistance to Great Britain Lionel Nathan 
(1809-79), son of Nathan Mayer Rothschild, 
was a member of Parhament and was notable 
for his part m securing Jewish emanapation j 
in Great Bntam IBs son Nathan Mayer 
(1840-1915), created First Baron Rothschild 
m 1885, was distinguished for his philan- 
thropy 


cules, microscopic aquatic' organisms, in 
which the anterior region of the body is fur- 
ni^ed with cilia, whose movements produce 
the appearance of a rotating wheel. The bod> ‘ 
IS divided into three regions — the head, bcar- 
mg the wreath of aha by means of which, 
in many cases, the animal swims, and which 
also serve to wash food mto the mouth, the 
body, contaimng the viscera, and the 'foot,’ 
by means of whidi the animal can attadi it- 
self, temporarily or permanently There is 
a complete food-canal The sexes are sepa- 
rate. but the males are few m number, short- 
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hved, and much simpler m structure than 
the females, which dunng a large part of the 
year reproduce parthenogenetically 

Rotogravure, an intagho printing process 
for reproduemg photographic illustrations 
The illustrations (and text) are engraved by 
the cross-hne method on copper cylinders 
and the prmtmg is done m a rotary press 

Rotorua, famous health resort arid tourist 
center, New Zealand It is situated m the 
hot-lalEe district, an extensive pumice pla- 
teau, nearly 1,000 m in extent and about 
1,000 ft above sea-level, intersected by high 
Igneous ranges, reheved by enormous trachy- 
tic cones, and dotted with beautiful lakes 
and luxuriant forests Two miles distant is 
Whakarewarewa, with curative baths and a 
sriiceous terrace from which rise large gey- 
sers to a height of from 20 to 100 ft , p 2,000 

Rottenstonc, a light, porous, somewhat 
fnable, siliceous rock, which is used largdy 
for po lishing surfaces of sted and other met- 
als 

Rotterdam, chief seaport and second larg-^ 
est aty, Netherlands, in the province of 
South Holland By the Nieuwe Waterweg 
(‘New Waterway’) it has easy access to the 
North Sea, from which it is so m distant 
Along the river front stretches the beautiful 
quay known as the Boompjes In the Groote 
Markt, or Market Place, is a statue of Eras- 
mus, whose birthplace still stands Other fea- 
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lurc5 of intcresl ire llox'nnn'« Mu<cmn. hou«. 
inp B coUcetton of Dutch amt riemich mnsters 
including Rembrandt, the brothers Mans 
CuNTi, Tranr Hi!'*, Rm^dicl, BoU Mac®, and 
Hobbema; the Groolc Kerk, or Church of 
bt Lanrenre, consecrated in ij77 and re- 
stored in 1013 , the Old Town Ilall, a <c\cn- 
Icenth-ccntun edifice, the XauiK d Institute 
and Museum, and the nthnngraphir il and 
Mantimc Museum Rotterdam Ins a maent- 
ficent harbor uilh CTlensnc ilotks and har- 
bor uorks, and because of it> stratefic Inca- 
tion commands not onK a large maritime 
trade but an catenshe nver commenr as 
V ell Grain, timber, metals, hardw are, fv tro- 
Icum, drugs and chemicals, nee, enffee, to- 
bacco and palm kernels art eaiiortid Ship- 
building IS an important indii-tr\ The name 
Rotterdam, which indicates that the town 
owes Its ongin to the building of a d>kc or 
4 am in the Rotte, first occurs about' 13P0 
The 16th and X7th centuries were a period of 
gnat prospent) Man; quajs and docI« 
were constructed lictwtrn iSso and 1S60, in 
186, the Xtw Walrrwaa tliroug'i the Hook 
of Jlolland w.’s begun I-argc anas of the 
citv were desastated by German air bombing 
in 1940, p Gi 3 ,ooo 


Roubaix, France, is the foremost voolc 
manufaclunng town of France Tlic factonc 
turn out goods— both in cotton and silk, be 
sides wool— to the >carl} value of o\cr 980, 
000,000 Dnnng World War I it was held b; 
the Germans who pillaged the factonc 
and blew up the railway station before tlig 
left, but since that time the towm has mad 
great progress towards recover} of its forme 
prospenty, p 117,309 

Roubiliac, Louis Pranfoia (1G95-17G2} 
French sculptor, was bom in L>ons He set 
® I'Ondon about 1730 where his firs 
notable producUon was a statue of Hand< 
tor Vauxhall Gardens (1738) Other we 
known works include the statue of Shakes 
peare m the Bntish Museum (1758), that c 
Cambndge (1755), an 
ttie Handcil monument in Westminster Abbq 

Rouble, the Russian monetary unit, proi] 

by a paper token. It is divided int 
100 kopecks 

Rouen, town, France, capital of the d( 
parbnent of S^-Littneurc, on both bank 

cotton S 

•anow and picturesque, with timber-frodtei 


|hou>-t-, and ennobled by some of the most 
binuiiful chiirrhcs in Fnnee Chief of these 
are the c'lthtdral (i^th ccntur> onwards) 
which once poc«cc<ed (he heart of Ridiard 
Coeur tie Linn (now tnnsfcrrecl to the mu- 
seum of ,'iniiquitKs), St Mnclou (15th cen- 
Itiirv), Ft Otten (T4tli to icth ccntuiy), one 
I of the mo'-t ddicatc and rncoful of all Goth- 
\f ifiurrlu^, .iitd Ft Gervais om of the old- 
|evt churriu -ml r.mri 1 he cimf industrv of 
Roiitn I- It'- cotton inaniif'irlua*. Iherc arc 
also fix rw oris, .md m miikicturts of linen, 
wool, xdkx Rouen was the anciini 0.11111.11 of 
Xormindx Dunne World War I it w.ns a 
camp lor nmforcements md h.id «c\ora1 ha«e 
hocpitcilc Hire Duke Rollo w,is buried, Wil- 
li im till Cnnquiror d»d (10S7), Joan of 
Art w.m hiirntd at the vuke (i4.ti), and 
Lord riirendun ilird (167)) It is .also the 
birthplice of I..t Sille (di-roxerrr of the Mis- 



Seated Players 

Rougc-et-Noir (Diagram of Half of 
Table), 


sissippi), Corneille, and Gustave Flaubert 
p 123,898 

Rouge, feme onde, FcaO#, obtained by 
cakmine sulphate of iron It is a fine, deep- 



Tlouge"et"Noir 

red powder used as a polishing agent for glass 
and metals Rouge is also the name given to 
a cosmetic, in which a base, such as French 
chalk, with or without oil, is colored by the 
addition of extract of carthamin and cochi- 
neal or other red coloring matter Liquid 
rouge IS obtamed from the making of car- 
mme 

Rouge«et-Notr, a game at chance, also 
called ‘trente-ct-quarante’, played on a large 
green table with six packs of 52 cards, which 
arc counted out on the table by the dealer 


Roulers 

hawks. All have reddish mantles and legi 
diaracteristically feathered to the toes, whirh, 
with the beaks, are yellow. 

Rough Riders* Association, an organiza- 
tion of members of the First Regiment, 
United States Volunteer Cavalry, which 
served m Cuba under Roosevdt, formed at 
the end of the Spanish-Amencan War to per- 
petuate the experiences of the regiment 
Membership is open to all members of the 
regiment and descends to the eldest son 
Rouher, Eugene (1814-84), French pub- 
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It gets its name from the diamond-shaped 
red (rouge) and the black (noir) compart- 
ments of the ganung table 
Rouget de Lisle, Claude Joseph (1760- 
1836), French poet While serving as a cap- 
tam of engineers at Strassburg, during the 
night of Apnl 24, 1792, he composed the 
words and music of La MarsedltMe, the 
French national anthem 

Roughleg, a name given to four speaes 
of buzzard hawks of the genus Archibuteo 
One IS a native of the Pacific Slope, another 
spedcs (A lagopus sancUjohanms) is one of 
the largest and most stnkmg of American 


he official, m 1849 became prime minister 
As mmister of agriculture (1855-63) 
gotiated the Cobden treaty of i860 He was 
one of the prmdpal supporters of the im- , 
penal rigimtf and a large share of the re- 
sponsibility for the Franco-German War 
rested with him He fled to England after 
the fall of the empire, but returned to France 
in 1872 and was a member of the General 
Assembly as a Bonapartist 
Roulen, town, Belgium, in West Flanders , 
famous for the manufacture of hnen and 
cotton goods, lace, and silk ribbons It was 
the scene of the victory ol the French over 



ihe Austrums on July 13, 1794, and in the 
World War I, ivas taken ^ the Getnan 
forces in 19x4, was under direct fire in No- 
• vember, 19x7, and was retaken by the French 
in October, 1918, p 26,6^7 
Roulette, a game of diance played with 
the aid of a wheel and a table marked with 
^ numbers and other diviaons on both sides 
of a whed, which is m the center The wheel 
IS a qrlmder, the upper part of which is di- 
vided mto 37 or 38 sections, each section cor- 
responding to a number marked on the 
board The cyhnder is balanced on a pivot, 
and the croupier spins it The cyhnder re- 
volves m a wooden frame shaped like a 
shallow basm The croupier smids by a hand- 
throw a httle ivory ball round the upper part 
of the basm After descnbmg an irregular 
course detetmmed by the studs, it finafiy 
comes to rest and the croupier trails the num- 
ber At Monte Carlo the wheel has one 'zero* 
on It and tbirty-six numbets from t to $6 
The muumum stake at roulette at Monte 
Carlo IS five francs There are eight methods 
of stakmg, diown by the dots on the board 
fx ) JS» flem — On one number, the bank 
pays thirty-five times the stake (a ) A chewd 
— On the line between any two numbers, the 
bank pays seventeen times the stake (3 ) La 
iTansvenalt fietne —On the boundary hne of 
any row of three numbets, the hnnfe pays 
eleven tunes the stake (4) En carr^— On 
four figures If one appears, the bank pays 
a^^esthp stake (s) Traiuversale simple. 
On SIX figures, the bank pays five times 





wagenng on passe (xp to 36)1 manque 
(x to x8}, even (pair), uneven (impair), 
black and red (8 ) A stake can be 
placed & cheval between two neishbomig 
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Dtagram of Roulette 

Ac stal^ (6) On the first, middle, or last 
ooren, by placing the stake on the little 

square marked or — . 

la “ xa' 

or on a column b> placmg the suke m Ae 

httic s^ce below Ac column These are 2 
to X Chances (7) The even chances are 


even chances li both chances wm, even 
money is paid If one chance loses and one 
wins, Ac coup IS wiAout result The zero is 
Ae great advantage Aat Ae bamt has over 
Ac player C aero appears, Ae player who 
has staked on an even chance has Ae Aoice 
between ba stake bemg relegated ‘to pnstm* 
until the next Arow, or giving half his stake 
to the bank The anpnsooed stakes whiA 
ate on Ae winning spaces when the next coup 
IS made are set free, Ae bank takes Ae 
others Half of stakes d cAeval 00 even 
Aances ate fortified if Ae zero appeam 
Roumania, or more often now Rumania, 
kmgdom of SouAeastem Europe, wiA 
|Ckxame and Ae BlaA Sea on Ae east, and 
I Hungary and SeAia on the west, Bulgana 
on the south, and Hungary and Yugo- 
slavia on Ae norAt The area has varied 
in recent years Pnor to Ae Treaty of Bu- 
Aat«t (see Balkax Wars), it was 30,720 sq 

SL *****«»“ of 1918-1920, It has also 
Btssarabia. 151 sq m , Trensvlvania, 23,- 
Bu^ovnia, 403a sq m , Cnsana 
and Maramuresha, 8,566 sq m ; and the Bar- 
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at, 7,102 sq m This makes its total area 
113,886 sq m, with a total population of 
approximatdy 18,000,000 Of these Ruma- 
nians by race number over 13,000,000 

The general configuration of the surface 
of Rumama proper is an irregular indined 
plane, sloping by broad and gentle terraces 
from the Carpathians and the Tran^lvaman 
Alps to the north bank of the Danube, which 
»for a considerable distance forms the bound- 
ary line between Bulgaria and Rumania The 
climate of Rumania is one of marked c\ 
tremes The winters ate bitterly cold and 
the summers almost sub-tropical There is 
practically no sprmg, the severe cold of win- 
ter being followed by intense summer h«it 
The natural resources of Rumania include 
large tracts of woodland, valuable mmeral 
deposits, and a soil of exceeding fertility For 
ests cover 6,935,120 acres The state owns 
nearly 3,000,000 acres of the forest lands, 
and privately owned forests are under gov- 
ernment control The mineral wealth m- 
dudes rich petroleum spnngs, extensive coal 
fields, and deposits of ligmte, salt, building 
stone, copper, iron, gold, lead, manganese, 
and quicksilver 

The rich Rumaman soil insures good bar 
vests, and agnculture and kindred industnes 
engage two-tbirds or more of the popula 
tion There are some 450,000 acres devoted 
to vineyards and orchards Tobacco is cul- 
tivated under the supervision of the state 
Sheep, oven and swine arc reared Manufac- 
tunng industnes are not large They depend 
chiefiy on the local market The great natural 
trade route is the Danube, the pnnapal ports, 
Sulina and Constanta on the Black Sea 
Coast, and Galatz and Braila on the Danube 
The great majonty of the people belong to 
the Greek Orthodov Church There arc also 
Catholics and Protestants, Armenians, Jews, 
and Mohammedans Only the Orthodox cler- 
gy arc recognized by the state Pnmaiy' edu- 
cation is free and compulsory' There are two 
main universities (Bucharest and Jassy), \wth 
faculties in law, philosophy, sacnce, medi- 
anc, and thcolog\' 

Rumania is a limited hereditary mon- 
archy, with a constituhon, on the Belgian 
model, dating from 1S66 The executu c pou - 
cr IS \cstcd in a counal of eight ministers, 
the Icgislatn c pov cr in a senate and chamber 
of deputies This countiy ^^as occupied in 
antiquity by a people called Getac and bv the 
Dacians Trajan transformed the countn 
into a Roman prounce and it soon became a 


flourishing part of the Roman empire Dur- 
ing the following thousand years the region 
was swept by successive barbarian invasions 
Towards the end of the 14th century' the in- 
dependent states of Walachia and Moldawa 
were formed Walachia was forced to recog- 
nize Turkish suzerainty m 1411 It regained 
its independence for a short time under Mich- 
ael the Brave (i593"i6oi), who defeated the 
Tuiks at Calugareni (1595) and united under 
one sceptre Walachia, Moldavia, and Tran- 
sylvania Moldavia did not become the vas- 
sal of Turkey till a century later than Wala- 
chia (1513) Stephen the Great (1458- 
1504) IS the hero of Moldavia, as Michael 
the Brave is of Walachia During his long 
and glorious reign he defeated the Poles 
(1461), the Hungarian king, Matthias Cor- 
vmus, at Baja (1467), invaded Walachia, 
which he wished to unite with Moldavia, and 
inflicted a crushmg defeat on the Turks at 
Rakova (1475) 

Dunng the next three centuries the ambi- 
tious designs of Russia and Austria towards 
the pnnapalities became apparent Austria 
deprived Moldavia of the province of Bu- 
kowina (Bucovina) in 1775, and Russia took 
away in 1812 the large province of Bessara- 
bia The Congress of Pans of 1856 declared 
the pnnapalities to be neutral territories un- 
der the guarantee of the powers In the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1877 Rumama as- 
sisted in the success of the Russian arms and 
on the battlefields of Bulgana she won her 
independence, which was confirmed by the 
Congress of Berlin (1878) In 1881 Pnnee 
Charles was crowned king of Rumania 
(with a crown forged from the guns cap- 
tured at Plevna) Dunng the First Balkan 
War, Rumania maintained neutrality, in the 
Second, brought on by trouble over the dm- 
Sion of the spoils, she allied herself uith 
Greece and Serbia and secured as a result 
of her participation some 2,000 sq m of 
Northeastern Bulgana 
Upon the outbreak of Woild War I, Ru- 
mania adopted a polny' of uatchful neutrality 
to which she adhered dunng the latter 
months of 1914 and the y car 1915 On Aug 
27, 1916, she entered the war on the side of 
the Allies For a histoix of the ensuing 
struggle, sec Europc, Worid W\r i R«- 
mania Threatened with starvation, the *».- 
hausted countzy signed a three months' ar- 
mistice on Dec 10, 1917 A preliminary 
treaty was agreed to, March 5, I 9 *S> und on 
May 6, 1918, the treaty of Bucharest was 
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agncd By treaties of 1919 and 1920, she ob- 
tained the additions of temtory hsted above 
A ConstituUon of 1923 was adopted for all 
the national provinces Carol n bccaine king 
m 1930 In Feb , 1938, Carol assumed virtual 
dictatorship and suspended the Constitution 
Puinania stood in a cntical position m 1939 
In 1940, Carol abdicated and, under German 
pressure, Rumania ceded portions of her ter - 1 
ntory to Russia and Hungary By 1941 1 

Naiis were in control of the country and Ru- 
mania was at war with Russia In i 9 A 4 she 
withdrew from the Axis and joined the Allies 
King Carol abdicated in 2940 and his son 
Michael i became king The first free elections 
were held m 1946 

Roomania or Rumania* Language and 
Literature. Rumanian is a Romance lan- 
guage which contains a large admixture of Sla- 
vonic words, while Albaman, Turkish, Hun- 
ganan and French words have also been in- 
troduced The oldest remains of the Ru- 
manian literature consist almost exclusively 
of translations of the Bible and lives of the 
saints More representative of the hteraturc 
are the chronicles, composed from the begm- 
mng of the 17th century onward A national 
htcrature in the general sense of the word, 
however, dates from the beginning of the: 
zpth century The pioneers of the national j 
renaissance were George Asata (1788-1869) 
in Moldavia, and Hehade Radulescu (180a- 
72) m Walachia The Rumanian language 
possesses one of the nchest and most beau- 
tiful collections of folk-songs and folk-lore 
in the world These treasures were first col- 
lected in part by Vasile Alexandria (i8ai- 
90), a distinguished Rumanian poet Among 
his most celebrated fellow-poets have been 
Bohntmeanu (1826-72), Emmescu, Cosbuc, 
and Vlahuta 

Among the pnnapal Rumanian histonans 
were Balcescu (1819-32), Hasdeu, who 
was also the greatest philologist, Jorga, 
Toalescu, and Xenopol A great impulse 
in the development of the national htera- 
ture was given by Titu Maiorescu 
in his critical essays, and by the foun- 
dation of the society Jummea, which grouped 
round its organ, Convorbin Laterare (appear- 
uig smee 1866), the most talented of the 
young writers The most important of these 
arc Creanga (1837-89), a clever stoiy-wnter, 
Caragiale (b 1852), the pnnapal national 
dcama.tis>t, Vexonvea Mide (iSsy-Bp), and 
Jacob Negruazt, Ganea, SIai>ia, hfoum, Zhu- 
liu, Zamfircsctt, and Delavrancea 
Roummlle, Joseph (1818-91), Proven- 


cal poet, entered the publishing business and, 
along with Mistral, devoted his hfc to the re- 
susatation of Provencal as a literary lan- 
guage His Noeh breathe the pure faith of 
the people, while his prose tales often dis- 
play a keen ivit and ^rewd humor 
Roywd, an early form of vocal composi- 
tion, analogous to a canon, in that each per- 
former takes up the melody at certam penods, 
but diffenng from it in being of a uniformly 
rhythmical construction, and in having the 
melody always sung at the same pitch or at 
the interval of an octave 
Round, William Marshall Fitts (1845- 
1906), American prison reformer and au- 
thor He engaged in journalistic work on the 
Boston News, New York Independent, and 
other papers He also served as correspond- 
ing secretary of the N Y Prison Association 
(1883-1906) , organized the Burnham Indus- 
trial Farm for unruly boys at Canaan, N Y , 
and invented the ‘Mills ^stem’ of awards, in 
use m many institutions 
Roundheads, a nickname given at the 
tune of the rupture between Charles x and his 
Parliament to the supporters of the .latter, 
who wore their hair cut short, m contradis- 
tmction to the cavaliers, or royalists, who 
wore theirs long 

Round Rohm, a remonstrance or petition 
signed by a number of persons, generally in 
a arcular form, so as to avoid pving prom- 
inence to any single name The device is 
said to have been first used by the ofiiaals 
o( the French government as a means of 
making known their grievances 
Round Table. The origin of this famous 
in^tution of King Arthur’s couit is a ques- 
tion much debated by scholars Layamon, 
who lived OR the We]^ border, in his trans- 
lation of Wace, inserts a lengthy account of 
the founding of the Round Tabic The whole 
tone and colonng of the story point to a 
very early date, while the tale as a whole 
finds more than one dose and stnkmg paral- 
lel in early Irish romance The later prose 
romances tdl us that Merhn made the Round 
Table, not for Arthur, bat for his father 
Uther PendragOR The water of the Questr 
states that the table was made by Merhn 
in remembrance of that of the Holy Giail, 
which Itself was a copy of that at which 
Christ and His apostles partook of the last 
supper 

Round Towers This term is restneted, 
m the archaeology of the British Isles, to those 
anaent round toivers which are peculiarly 
assoaated with Ireland, where over one hun- 
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dred specimens are still visible Speamens 
may have b^en built, accordmg to Dr Petne, 
as late as the 13th century, altnough he is of 
the opinion that most* of them were erected 
from the zoth to the 12th century, while a few 
may be of 6th century origin 'fhe date as- 
signed by Insh annah'sts to one of them 
(that at Tomgraney, Co Clare) is about 
1005 A D , bemg attributed to Brian Boroimhe 
before his overthrow of the Danes It is a 
vexed question as to what use these towers 
were put 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques (1712-78), 
French philosophic wnter, was the son of a 
watchmaker at Geneva Rousseau, having fled 
from his native town, was mtroduced to a 
Madame de Warens, who occupied a some- 
what equivocal position as a pensioner of 
Victor Amadeus of Savoy and Sarduua, and 
agent for the conversion of Protestants to 
the Roman Cathohc faith By this woman 
Rousseau was sent to a semmary at Turin, 
where his ‘conversion’ was effected Rousseau 
acquired powerful friends, and soon obtamed 
the post of secretary to the French ambas- 
sador at Venice, where he hved for the best 
part of two years On his return to Pans he , 
became assooated with Th6r^ le Vasseur, a 
gu*l from Orleans, by whom he had five rlJI- 
dren, all of whom he sent to the foundhng 
hospital Rousseau’s hterary success began 
in 1750, when he was awarded by the Acad- 
emy of Dijon a pnze for an essay on the 
effect of the progress of science and art on 
morals, and m 1753 he brought out his suc- 
cessful opera, Le Devm du Village, and was 
equally successful with his Dtscottrs sur Vliti- 
gahti pamtt les Homnies, which may fairly 
be regarded as the popular gospel of the 
‘state of nature ’ In the same year Madame 
d’Epmay, one of his great friends, lent him 
a cottage called ‘The Hermitage,’ on the bor- 
ders of the forest of Montmorency, a few 
leagues from Pans There he lived till the 
end of 1757, and m 1760-x he published 
Jithe, ou la JiouveUe Uelotse, La Patx Per~ 
petueUe, and Le Contrat Social On the ap- 
pearance of his Bntde, ou de PEducatton m 
1762 he was threatened by the Jesuits, and 
fled, first to Switzerland, subsequently to Eng- 
land, where he was the guest of Hume At 
last he was pennitted to return to France, 
where he died at Ermenonville In England 
be had begun his remarkable Confessions 
Rousseau’s real strength hes m his style An 
edition of his CEuvres Computes was pub- 


lished in Z3 vols m 1884-87, all his works 
have been published m Enghki 

Rousseau, Pierre Etienne Theodore 
(18x2-67), ‘the father of modem French land- 
scape,’ bom m Pans, exhibited his first work 
in the Salon of X834 — Ltsiire d’un Bois 
Coups His great work. La DSseente des 
Vaches, was rejected in X836 by the votes of 
the classic pamters, and from that tune tiO 
1848 he was persistently refused Others of 
his pictures were The Chestnut Avenue, The 
Marsh in the iMides, and after the reorgam- 
zation of the Salon m 1848, he exhibited his 
masterpiece. The Edge of the Forest Up to 
this penod Rousseau had hved only occasion- 
ally at Barbizon, but in 1848 he took up his 
residence m the forest village, where he sent 
out landscapes which are now considered the 
chefs d*eBuvre of French art Fme examples 
of his work are m the Louvre and the Na- 
tional Gallery, London His Hoar Frost is 
m a private collection at Baltimore, The 
Gorges of Apremont, m New York, and M om- 
mg on the Oise m Orange, N J Consult 
Sensier’s Souventts sur TModore Rousseau; 
D C Thomson’s The Sarbtzon School; Gen- 
sd’s Millet and Rousseau (1907) 

Roux, Pierre (X8S3-1933), French bacten- 
ologist, was born at Confolens m department 
Charente After being assistant (1874-8) at 
the Pans Hosjntal, he became assistant at 
the Pasteur Institute on its foundation m 
x888, vice-director on the death of Pasteur in 
1895, and director m X904 As early as x888 
he was successful, m conjunction with Yersm, 
m preparmg the dipthentic antitoxm serum 

Rowan, Stephen Clegg (1808-90), Amer 
lean naval officer, was born near Dublin, Ire- 
I land He was brought to the United States at 
an early age, and entered the U S Navy He 
took part m the Mexican War, as executive 
officer of the Cyane m the capture of Mon- 
terey and San Diego On the outbreak of 
the Civil War, he destroyed or mptured the 
Confederate fleet m the Pasquotank River, 
assisted GenerkI Burnside in the capture of 
Winston, Newbera, and Beaufort, and he 
spent some arduous months at Charleston on 
the New Ironsides He was subsequently com- 
mander of the naval station at New York 
(X872-9) 

Rowan Tvee, Mountain Ash, or Quick- 
en Tree {Pyrus aucupana or Sorbus aucu- 
pana), a tree belonging to the natural order 
Rosaceas, abundant in Great Britain and in 
many parts of contmental Europe An allied 
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Rowing 

Yalc-Harvard Race at New London 


wing among the Thames watermen 
fii * “? inlcr-uni\cr«itj 

Henlej, though the Hi 
««a not become an established an 
msutution until 1856 The Grand Chall 
t-up at Henley, for eight-oared crew-s, is 
nbbon of the rowing world 
nrat foragn entry was made m the perse 
omith, an American sculler, in 187* 
nmt race in America of which we have 

men of New York Bay and of Long Is 
Sound, m two four^iarcd barges, the^ K 


some notable regattas In 1883 was organ- 
ized the Intercollegiate Raang Association 
The «ea«rn of 1895 was a turning point in 
American college rowing In that >car Cor- 
nell, Columbia, .ind Pennsylvania fixed on the 
fine four-mile stretch of water on the Hud- 
son River at Poughkeepsie as the future 
course for their races, and invited the world 
to row with them In the same year Comdl 
sent an eight oared crew to Henley that was 
defeated, and in 1896 Yale was also defeated 
over the same course In 1900 the crew of 
the Umversity of Pennsylvanm entered foi 
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the Grand Challenge at Henley, and their 
showing was splendid They defeated the 
London and Thames Rowing Clubs in the 
trials, and were defeated by Leander in the 
finals only after a ^orious struggle Since 
1878 the dual meet between Yale and Har- 
vard has been held at New London, Conn 
Of late years school crews have attained dis- 
tinction in the Henley races The American 
Brown and Nichols crew of Cambndge, Mass 
and the crew of Kent School, Conn have 
both won the Thames Challenge Cup in Eng- 
land Professional rowing flourished in the 
United States before the Civil War The first 
championship races of this kind were rowed 
in 1837-8 between Stephen Roberts and Sid- 
ney Dorian, both of New York Dorian 
won the first race, Roberts the second and 
third, and the fourth was ended by interfer- 
ence with the course from other boats The 
five Ward brothers and three Bighn brothers 
were the most noted oarsmen of the late 
’fifties and ’sixties, when professional scull- 
ing reached its greatest popularity. 

Rowland, Henry Augustus (1848-1902), 
American physiast, professor of physics m 
Johns Hopkins University, which cWr he re- 
tained until his death To Professor Row- 
land are due many notable investigations m 
physics He made an absolute determmation 
of the ohm that helped to fix the value of 
this important electrical unit, and his work 
in spectroscopy, especially the spectrum of 
the sun, brought him an international repu- 
tation His contnbutions in the fidds of elec- 
tricity and magnetism were hardly less note- 
worthy 

Roxana, daughter of a Bactnan chieftain 
Alexander the Great marned her in 327 bc 
In 31 1 Cassander put her to death 

Royal Families of Europe. The belief 
in divine right of kings has manifested itself 
perhaps more forcibly in modem times by the 
persistent practice of intermarnage among 
their relatives, until, at the tune of World War 
I, nearly all of the royal houses of Europe 
were closely related by blood ties 

Ragm 7 tg Famihes — ^Beioiom — U pon the 
erection of the kingdom of Belgium in 1830, 
Leopold 2 was chosen as kmg, and his son 
Leopold n succeeded him in 1865, until his 
death m ‘igog His nephew, Albert z fol- 
lowed Albert i marned Elizabeth of Ha- 
vana They had two sons and a daughter 
Crown Pnnee Leopold (born 1901) marned 
in 1926 Pnneess Astnd, daughter of Pnnee 
Charles brother of King Gustaf v of Swed- 


en, offspring, Josephine Charlotte (bom 
1927), and Prince Baudoin (bom 1930) On 
the death of Albert x (Feb 27, 1934), Leopold 
m succeeded to the throne A pnsoner m 
Germany 2940-45, he did not reign later 

Buzxjaria — I^g (tsar) Boris m, son of ex- ' 
king Ferdinand of Bulgaria Boris was born 
in 2894 and succeeded on the abdication of his 
father m 2928 In 2930 he was mained to 
Pnneess Giovanna, third daughter of Victor 
Emmanuel in of Italy, offspring Mane 
Louise (2933) Boris died in 2943 

Denxcark — King Chnsban x succeeded 
in 29x2 on the death of his father, Fredenk 
vzn His grandfather, Chnstian ix, was fa- 
ther of the Empress Mane of Russia, mfe of 
Emperor Alexander nx of Russia and mother 
of Nicholas n, also of Alexandra, wife of Ed- 
xvard vn of Great Britain and mother of 
George v, his son, George, became Kirg of 
the Hellenes m 2863, assassinated m 1913 and 
succeeded by his son Constantine Christian x 
marned Alexandrine of Mecklenburg His son 
Fredenk, born 1899, became king on father’s 
death, 2947 

Great BRixAiir — George v, son of Edward 
vn and grandson of Queen Victona, succeeded 
! on his father’s death m 2910 His mother was 
the Damsh pnneess, Alexandra He marned 
his cousin, Victona Maty of Teck, m 1893 
Of then five children, the eldest Imng is the 
Duke of Windsor (2894) who upon his fa- 
ther’s death m 2936 became Kmg Edward vin, 
and abdicated same year He was succeeded 
by his next younger brother George vi 
(189s) who married, i 923 » Lady Elizabeth 
Bowes-Lyon, daughter of the Earl of Strath- 
more and Kinghome, offspnng Pnneess 
Elizabeth (1926) — ^heir to the throne, and 
Pnneess Margaret (1930) Other children of 
George V are the Duke of Gloucester, mar- 
ried Lady Ahce Montagu-Douglass-Scott, the 
Dukfe of Kent (died 1942) marned to Prmcess 
Maw na of Greece and father of a son and a 
daughter, and Pnneess Mary, wife of the Earl 
of Harewood and mother of two sons George 
V was first cousin to the German ex-emperor, 
the last Russian emperor, the Kmg of Den- 
mark, the late King Constantine of Greece, 
and the Kmg of Norway, who roamed his sis- 
ter Maud George v was also first cousm to 
ev-queen Victoria of Spam, to the late queen 
Mane of Rumania and to the late crown 
pnneess of Sweden Edward xm on his ab- 
dication became Duke of Windsor In 1937 he 
married Mrs Wallis Warfield Simpson, an 
Amencan, at Monts, France 
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Italy— Victor Emmanuel m, born m 1869, 1 
IS grandson of Victor Emmanuel n and son 
of Umberto (assassinated in 1900) and Mar- 
ghenta of Savoy He marned Helena, dau^- 
ter of the late Kmg Nidiolas of Montenegro 
They had four daughters and a son Umberto, 
who marned, m 1930, Pnneess Mane Jos£ of 
Belgium King Victor abdicated, 1946 
NEnumLAiros — The queen of Holland, 
Wilhdmina, born in 1880, daughter of Wil- 
liam m and Emma, daughter of Fnncc 
George Victor of Waldcck-Pyrfnont In 1901 
she marned Prmce Henry of Mecklenburg- 
Schwenn, who died, 1934, oSspnng daugh- 
ter, Juliana (1909), who marned, 1937, 
Pnnee Bernhard von Lippe-Biesterfdd and 
IS mother of three girls 
Norway — On the separation of Norway 
from Sweden m 1905, Charles of Denmark, 
second son of the late King Fredenck vm, 
was chosen to the throne, as the first king of 
Nonvay He was crowned as Haakon vn 
In 1896 he marned Maud, third daughter of 
^ward vn of England Olaf, his son, was 
bom m 1903 and marned m 1939 to Pnneess 
hurtha, daughter of Pnnee Charles, brother 
of the King of Sweden, there were two 
daughters, Pnneess Alexandra (b 1930) and 
Pnneess Astnd (b 1933) 

Sweden— The royal house of Sweden 
traces Its origin to Marshal Bemadotte, who 
became kmg of Sweden in 1818 The present 
tong, who is Gustavus v, is a great-grandson 
01 Napoleons famous marshal, and was bom 
m 1858 He IS a son of Oscar n and Sophie 
of Nassau In 1881 he marned Pnneess Vic- 
* daughter of the only sister 
W^m I of Gennany, who died m 1930 
Crown Prmce, Gustavus Adolphus, was 
born m 1883, and marned m 1905 to mI?! 

Virtom granddaughter of Queen 

Victoria, and own cousin of the Kmg of Ene- 

land and the Queen of Norway Margarit 

m dLghter?died 

ui 1930 Subsequently the Crown Pnnee 

SsTS the Mountbatten, 

Jnn 2 ^ ^®“dy His eldest 

n?d S'*®*** ^906) mS. 

ned (1932) Pnneess SybiUe of Ssu^oburg- 

Gotta, a great-granddaughter of Queen Vm- 
Formcr Jtagmng PamtUes - Ausibia 


at Sarajevo in 19x4 started World War I The 
former emperor was the eldest son of Arch- 
duke Otto, younger brother of Franas Fer- 
dinand, and of Archduchess Mana Josepha, 
sister of the ev-king of Saxony He was 
marned m 1911 to Pnneess Zitt of Bour- 
bon Parma, daughter of Duke Robert of Par- 
ma, and a younger sister of the first ivife of 
Ferdinand, cx-tsar of Bulgana They had five 
children, the eldest being Francis Joseph Otto, 
bom in 1913 In November, 1918, Austna 
and Hungary were proclaimed independent 
repubhes, and Charles went mto exile After 
two fruitless visits to Hungary (1931) he re- 
tired to Madeira where he died in 1932 
Bavaria — The former king was Louis in, 
who m 1913 succeeded his msane cousm Otto, 
younger brother of Louis n, to whom the un- 
fortunate title of 'mad king of Bavaria* was 
apphed He was marned to the Archduchess 
Mana Theresa of Austna-Este, and had six 
daughters and three sons, the eldest being 
Rupert, who was born m 1869, and who mar- 
ned his cousm Mane Gabnele The dynasty 
was deposed m November, 1918, and Bavana 
was dedared a repubhc Louis died in 1921 
Germany— The German ex-emperor and 
ex-king of Prussia, William n, traced his an- 
cestry back to Fredenck of Hohenzollern, a 
member of a noble German family in 980 
William n was bom in 1859, a grandson of 
William I, the first German emperor, and a 
son of Fredenck m His mother was Victoria, 
the eldest daughter of Queen Victona of 
England, and sister of Edward vn Wilham n 
marned Augusta Victona of Schleswig-Hol- 
stem-Sonderburg-Augustenburg, by whom he 
has bad six sons and one daughter On the 
death of the ex-Kaisenn m 1921 (April), 
William n marned (November) Pnneess 
Henmne of Schonaich-Carolath (nee of 
Reuss) His eldest son, Fredenck Wilham, 
bom in 1882 and marned (1905) to of 
Mecklenburg-Schwenn, was the crown pnnee 
The eldest son of Fredenck William, William 
Fredenck, was bora m 1906 The daughter 
of WUham n marned the duke of Brunswick, 
grandson of George v of Hanover 
Gre:^ — ^T he kmg of Greece was Constan- 
tine I, bom in 1868 He marned (1889) So- 
pme, suter of the German cx-emperor, by 
whom he had five children Upon the assas- 
smaton of his fatter, George i, m 1913, Con- 
to the throne, but aban- 
Alexander, in 1917 After 

in J f? ra 1920 he was re- 

caUed to the throne by a plebisate Con- 
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stantine was forced to abdicate again, how- 
ever, in 1922, in favor of his second son, 
George n, but a republic was set up, in less 
than a year Constantine died in. 1923 He 
was the first cousin of the emperor of Russia 
and of the king of Gieat Bntain George n 
was agam King when he died in 1947 He was 
succeeded by his cousin, Paul x 
Montenegro — ^The last ruler was Nicholas 
I, born in 1841, and proclaimed pnnce of 
Montenegro in succession to his uncle Damlo 
in i860 He assumed the title of kmg in 
1910 Pnnce Danilo Alexander, born 1871, 
was heir-apparent but, upon die death of 
King Nicholas in March, 1921, Montenegro 
became a part of Yugoslavia 
Rumania — Carol n, who became kmg m 
1930, son of Ferdinand i and Queen Manej 
(daughter of the Duke of Edmburgh, after- 
wards Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha), is thusj 
a great-grandson of Queen Victoria of Great 
Britain He was bom in 1893, married m 
1921 to Pnneess Helen of Greece (divorced. 
1928) , offspnng, Crown Prmce Michael (Mi- 
hai), born 1921 In 1940 the Germans forced 
the king to abdicate and he fled from the 
country Michael succeeded to the throne 
Russia — ^Nicholas n, last Tsar of Russia, 
was born in 1868, a descendant of Michael 
Romanoff, who founded the dynasty in 16x3 
Nicholas was the son of Alexander m and 
Dagmar of Denmark (sister of the late Alex- 
andra of England, the late Frederick vm of 
Denmark, and the late George i of Greece), 
and was therefoie first cousin to the king of 
England, the king of Denmark, and the king 
of Greece He marned Alexandra Alice, 
daughter of the Grand Duchess of Hesse 
(formerly Pnneess Alice of England), and 
had five children Nicholas abdicated both 
for himself and his only son Alexis in March, 
1917, and m 1918 the entire family was mur- 
dered by the Bolshevists Later a young wo- 
man who claimed to be Pnneess Anastasia, 
and to have survived the Bolshevist attack, 
visited the U S and gained some following, 
though she was demed recognition by rela- 
tives of the late Tsar Grand Duchess 
Mane, daughter of the late Grand Duke Paul 
of Russia, and cousin of the late Tsar Nicho- 
las became employed in a New York City 
Fifth Ave shop as buyer and designer of 
novelty articles Formerly a member by 
marriage of the royal family of Sweden, she 
lived for nme years in Pans where she oper- 
ated an embroidery factory to give employ- 
ment to exiled Russians 


Saxony — ^The last king of Saxony was 
Fredenck August in, his ancestor in 1806 as- 
sumed the title of Kmg of the Electorate of 
Saxony, and an earher ancestor was emperor 
of Germany He mamed Louise of Tus- 
cany in 1891 (the marnage was dissolved m 
1903)* l>y whom he had six children George, 
born in 1893, was the crown pnnce On No- 
vember 9, 1918, Saxony was declared a re- 
public 

Spain — ^The last king of Spam was Alfonso 
xin of the family of Bourbon, and a descend- 
ant of Louis XIV of France The only son of 
Alfonso xn and Maria Chnstma, daughter of 
the late Charles Ferdinand, Archduke of Aus- 
tna, he was bom m 1886 He mamed (1906) 
Victoria Eugenie, daughter of Pnneess Bea- 
trice of England (Queen Victona’s youngest 
daughter) and Pnnce Henry of Battenberg 
Six children were born of this marnage, the 
eldest in 1907 Alfonso withdrew to France 
when a Spanish republic was established in 

1931 

WuRTEMBESG — ^The ex-king was William 
; n, who was born m 1848, and succeeded to 
the throne on the death of his cousm, Charles 
I m 1891 He had been married tmee, but 
had no male descendants His cousm Albert, 
born in 1865, was heir-presumptive until 19x8, 
when Wurtemberg was proclaimed a repub- 
hc He died m Z921, 

YucostAviA — Crown Prmce Peter was pro- 
claimed king, Oct , 1934, under a regency of 
three following the assassination of his father. 
King Alexander His mother is Mane, second 
daughter of King Ferdinand of Rumania, to 
whom were born Pnnce Peter (1923), Pnnce 
Tomislav (1928) and Pnnce Andreja (1929) 

In World War II the monarchy was over- 
thrown and a repubhc established 

Royall, Isaac (c 1719-8X), was bom m 
Antigua, West Indies and later moved to 
Medford, Mass Adhenng to the royalist 
side m the Revolutionary' War, he had to 
leave the country (1775) Although his large 
estates were confiscated, be bequeathed 2,000 
acres to endow a chair of law at Harvard 
Umversity 

Royal Society of London, the oldest sci- 
entific society m Great Bntam, was founded 
m 1660, though the nucleus of the organiza- 
tion was formed fifteen years earlier by a 
number of learned men who met in London 
to discuss philosophical questions and report 
experiments Sir Robert Moray was the first 
president of the Soaety, and Sir Christopher 
Wren and the Hon Robert Boyle were among 
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the onginal members Newton was elected 
a member m 16711 and became president in 
i703,holdmg the office for twenty-four years 
Royalty is Used to dimotc the sums paid 
to a propnetor of land, patentee, or owner of 
a copyright by a nuning company, matiufac- 
tuter, or publisher, m respect of mmerals re- 
moved from the land, patented articles pro- 
duced, or copyright books sold' 

Royee, Josiab (1855-1916), eminent Am- 
encau philosopher, was born in Grass Valley, 
Cal He was Alford professor of natural re- 
ligion, moral philosophy, and avil polity at 
Harvard, and was noted for his mastery of 


Royer-CoUard, Pierre Paul (1763-1855) , 
French statesman and philosopher, was bom 
in Sompuis, Marne department He promul- 
gated the doctftmire system of phHosophy 
adopted by his disciples Jouffroy and Cousm 
Hi 18x5 he Was elected president of the Com- 
mission of Public Instruction, and a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies, of which he 
became president in z8s8 
Rozbdestvenaky, Ztatvy Petroviteb 
(1848-1909), Russian admiral, was head of 
the general stafi of the Russian navy when 
the Russo-Japanese War broke out in 1904 
He had command of the Baltic fleet on ats 



Among his 

I^ous published works on philosophy, 
^a^tics, lo^, etc, are the follo^^’ 
iz of Philosophy (18^). 

Jonm, and Other Essays on the PMosophy 
(ml) Problem of Chnstiarnty 

to an arts and 




way to the East m that war Hi the Battle 
of Tsushima (May 27-8, igog) he was dis- 
astroudy defeated by the Japanese 

R S. V. P. (Fr Ripondez Ptl vous pJaSt'}, 
Please answer 

Rubaiyat, the plural of rubd’t, ‘quattam,’ 
in Persian poetry, a peculiar stanza, of which 
the firsty sccondy &2id fourth hues rhyniG 
The most famous user of this form of verse 
was the Persian poet Omar Khayyam, whose 
Rul^yat was first given to the Western 
world m I8S9 m the splendid English trans- 
lation of Edward FitzGerald 

Rubber, India Rubber, or Caoutchouc, 
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an clastic substance obtained from the bark 
of various tropical and semi-tropical trees 
This substance, known m its natural form as 
latex, IS a milky fluid which, when coagulated, 
forms an clastic waterproof material used in 
arts and mdustry La Condamme, the leader 
of the French expedition to Ecuador in 1735, 
sent speamens of rubber to the Frcndi Acad- 
emy of Sciences For many years after its dis- 
covei3' caoutchouc, or rubber, was regarded in 
Europe merely as a curiosity In 1770 Priest- 
ly, the chemist, suggested its use foi; crasmg 
pencil marks from paper, whence the name 
'rubber,’ and m 1820 Charles Macintosh m- 
vented a method of utihzing it to waterproof 
fabrics Goodyear's discovery of the process 
of vulcanization, about 1840, laid the founda- 
tion of the modem rubber mdustry Vulcan- 
ization IS commonly effected by mi\mg sul- 
phur with rubber and hcatmg the mixture 
The most important vaneties of rubber trees 
are Hevea btastUen^, Manthol glaztotiu, 
CasUUoa elasUcat and Fmtumta elasttca 
From these trees the latex, which is not to be 
confused with the sap, is obtained by making 
an masion in the bark, preferably after they 
have reached their fifth or sixth year and have 
attamed a arcumfercnce of at least 18 mehes 
From this mcision the latex gradually exudes 
to flow down a vertical channel which has 
previously been made from the top of the tap 
to the base of the tree There it is caught in 
a porcelain or glass cup The Brazihan natives 
coagulate it by dippmg in it a wooden paddle 
which they rotate m the smoke of a wood 
fire This congeals the latex, and after re- 
peated dippings a large ball of smoked rubber 
IS produced On rubber plantations coagu- 
lation IS usually effected by adding to the la- 
tex a small amount of dilute aad Rubber 
from plantations is usually prepared for the 
market m the form of ‘biscuits* or sheet, or 
by machinery, as sheet or erSpe rubber. Vul- 
canization IS commonly effected by mixmg 
sulphur with rubber and heating the mixture 
for a short time in closed iron vessels Scien- 
tists have been at work for years on the prob- 
lem of manufactunng synthetic rubber It 
is estimated that at least 30,000 different ar- 
hcles arc made wholly or in part of rubber, 
and new uses are continually bemg developed 
Pursuing researdi conducted by Fathci 
Nieuwland of Notre Dame University, Dr 
Wallace Carrothers of the du Pont research 
laboratoiies evolved a process for the manu- 
lacturc of synthetic rubber in 1932 The 
rubber manufacturing capital of the United 


States IS at Akron, Ohio, 'Where plants of 
the Goodyear, Goodrich and Firestone com- 
panies arc situated 

Rubens, Peter Paul (1577-1640), the 
gieatest painter of the Flemish school, wa$ 
born^m Cologne (not at Siegcn, as is gener- 
ally stated), Geriiliany Upon the death of 
her husband, m 1587, bis mother returned to 
her native city of Antwerp, where the boy 
was educated in the Jesuits’ college At 
twenty-one he was a mastei-pamter of the 
guild at Antwerp For eight years he served 
the Duke of Mantua, and during that time 
studied Titian, Paul Veronese, and Michel- 
angelo In 1605 he was dispatched on a 
mission to Phihp in of Spam, thus beginning 
the career of a diplomat. VHiile at Madrid 
he executed portraits of many of the Span- 
ish nobihty, as well as several historical sub- 
jects Settling in Antwerp, he was appomted 
m 1609 court painter to the ArchduLe Albert 
and his wife babella His Descent jtom the 
Cross m the Cathedral of Antwerp, begun m 
1611 and completed in 1614, and usually re- 
garded as his masterpiece, is a work m which 
both his earher and later manner may be 
traced Of his religious pamtmgs the finest is 
The Descent ftom the Cioss, m Antwerp 
Cathedral, of his legendary subjects. The 
Battle 0/ the Amazons (Mumch) , of his my- 
thological, The , Rape of the Sabines (Na- 
tional Gallery, London) , of his genre. The 
\Gaiden of Love (Madrid) and The Fair 
(Louvre) Li the Metropohtan Museum, 
New York, are bis Pyramus and Thtsbe, Re- 
twn of the Holy Family from Egypt, and 
Susanna and the Elders 

Rubicon, a small nver in anaent Italy, 
which flowed mto the Adriatic Sea a htUe 
north of Anminum (Rimini), and formed the 
frontier Ime between Italy and the provinces 
A proconsul could not legally cross this fron- 
tier at the head of his troops, therefore 
Cassar’s crossing the Rubicon in 49 bc was 
tantamount to an act of revolt Hence the 
phrase ‘to cross the Rubicon* signifies to take 
an irrevocable step 

Rubinstein, Anton (1830-90), Russian 
piano virtuoso and musical composer, was 
bom of Jewish parentage near Jassy m Rou- 
mania When nme years of age he went on 
tour, and while m Pans attracted the atten- 
tion of Liszt After appearmg with much 
success in various countries, he settled (1848) 
as a teacher in St Petersburg He founded 
the Russian Musical Society, and in 1862 the 
Conservatoire of Music, of which he remaineo 
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director until 1867 As a composer, Rubm- 
stein bas wntten largely in nearly every 
branch of music He was an extreme anti- 
Wagnenan, and his style displays the influ- 
ence of Sdiubcrt and Menddssobn to a 
marked degree Of his symphonies, the Ocean. 
and Dramatic are perhaps best Imown, but 
man} of his compositions fox piano, some of 
bis chamber music, and a great number of his 
songs ate highly esteemed , 

Rubua, a genus of shrubs and herbs be- 
longuig to the order Rosaceac Thqr bear 
mostly pamdes or corymbs of white or pink 
flowers, followed by often edible fruits 
Among the edible-fruited speacs arc Jt 
Idaus, the rgd raspberry 

a red variety of preaous corundum, 
AbOs, which differs from sapphire only in 
its color It IS strongly dichtoic, and this 
property is useful for distmguishing it from 
®roet, spinel, and red paste, while its spea- 
fle gravity (4) is higher than that of red 
tourmalme, and m hardness (9) it is mfenor 
omy to the diamond The most preaous of 
“ is the bright carmme red, known as the 
ingeon-blood’ color Large rubies are ex- 
rore These gems arc obtained ptm- 
apally from Upper Burma, Siam, and Ccy- 
n Reconstructed rubies' are obtamed by 
ro tmg small rubies m an dectnc furnace 
no then alfowing them to cool very slowly 
Ruckaluhl, Frederick Wellington 
Amencan sculptor, bom at Bra- 
enoach, Alsace, educated m St Louis, Mo, 
whw his parents settied m 1854 His female 
TOrwe fi^re Evenmg, recaved honorable 
^n^n at the Salon of 1888, and later a 
m^l at the Chicago World’s Fair u 
SSL-i m the N Y Metropohtan 

^ Otter important works 
Vutory on the Soldiers’ and 
ro Jamaica, N Y , marbU 

(1630-1702), Swedish au- 
md saenbst, bom at Westerns At th< 
^^mty-three be discovered the lymph- 
7 ^ professor of practical m^. 
bota (r66o), where he founded t 

bot^ral garden and edited a herbarium en- 
Blystus C1701-3) His chie 
was his AUattUca (1675-98) 
n^hich, With immense erudition and extra 

Rude, Francois (1784-1855). Frcnd 


sculptor, bom at Dijon His chief work is the 
fine trophy on the Arc dc Tnomphe de 
fEtoilc He broke with academic traditions, 
and turned to living nature for his inspiration 
and models His best work is found m the 
LiUc and Dijon museums, at Versailles, and m 
the Luxembourg Gardens at Pans 

Rudolf 1 (1218-9X) , German emperor, was 
elected m 1273 ^ Ao defeated and 

kiUcd Ottocar, the powerful Bohemian kmg 
who held Austria, Styna, CannQua, and Car- 
mola This victory proved to be the founda- 
tion of the future greatness of the house of 
Hapsburg 

Rudolf 11 . (i 5 S 2 -xflx 3 )f German emperor, 
was the son of Maximilian n, and became 
I emperor in 1576 Weakness was the most 
I consjncuous feature of Rudolf’s character In 
1 1606 the Hapsburg archdukes set up Matth- 
ias, the emperor’s brother, as head of the fam- 
ily, and compelled Rudolf to resign all his 
domuuons except Bohemia In 16x1 Matthias 
seized Bohemia 

Rudolf or Rudolph, Frana Karl Joseph 
(1858-89), crown-pnnee of Austria-Hungaxy, 
only son of the Emperor Francis Joseph It 
is generally beheved that he committed suiade 
over a love affair at Miyerhng, near Vienna 

Rue (Ruta graveolens), a perennial ever- 
green herb, whose leaves were formerly occa- 
sionally used for fiavonng and m mediane It 
was the herb of repentance and the herb of 
grace It bears gtccmsh-yellow flowers, and 
the leaves have a powerful smdl 

Rueda, Lope de (d c 1567) , Spanish ac- 
tor and dramatist, and one of the founders of 
the Spanish secular stage, bom at Seville He 
first popularized the true drama m Spam, and 
wrote bis own plays, mostly from Italian 
stones But his most famous works are short 
humorous dialogues or interludes, called 
pasos 

Ruff (Afac/ietes pvg^ax ) , a bird of the far 
north, more common m nor^em Europe ttmp 
Amenca, and a near ally of the sandjnpers 
In the spnng the male loses the feathers on 
the face, which arc replaced by yellowish 
or pmkish tuberdes, curled tufts of feathers 
also anse near the eats, and later the shidd- 
like ruff is developed 

Ruffe, or Pope (Acertna cemua ) , a small 
fresh-water perdi, found m duggish streams 
throughout central Europe, and common in 
many parts of England 

Ruffin, Edmund (1794-1865), Amencan 
agncoltunst, bom m Prmce George co , Va 
In 1832 he founded the Farmer's Register and 
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edited until 1841 He fired the first shot champion handball player, an expert swim- 

a"** He married Mary Pickford 
1861), and at the close of the Qvil War killed Ruggles, Samuel Bulkier ^Sm-So), 
himself rather than swear allegiance to the American lawyer, bom in Conn, began to 

o " 1- «r . practise law in New York m iSar He was 

Kugby, Warwickshire, England, on the a member of the legislature m 1838, and m 
Avon The church of St Andrew replaces 1840 and 1858 was president of the canal 
an older one, mostly demolished in 1^77 board He was an authority on finanaal and 
Public buildings include the famous school, statistical subjects, and represented the U S 
founded in 1567 by Lawience Sheriff Dr in the international monetary conference at 
Arnold was headmaster (x8’28>42), and Pans 

among many memorials m the chapd are Rugs^ Most of the Oriental rugs sold m 
effigies of Dr Arnold and Dean Stanley, p the United States come from Persia, Russia 
23,824 and Turkey A few come from India and 

Chma and some are woven m Beluchistan 
" - V and Afghanistan The Ballard* collection m 

' I Metropohtan Museum of Art, New York, 

' 'I i® notable Ever^nvhere the method of weav- 

j IBS IS practically the same The warp threads 

arc stretdied vertically between two rollers 
The pile is formed by the ends of rows of 
* 4nii,^ > woolen knots tied to the warp between weft 

t threads that bmd them m jdacc An anilme> 

Onental rug is of httle value as the Me 
/ ' . x-" taken from the wool and the colors 

* 8row harsh with age mstead of softening and 

blending mto quaint and curious harmomes 
^ vegetable colors The prinapal centers 
^ rug-weaving Persia are Tabriz and Sul- 

tanabad, where the industry is under Euro- 
1 y'WlSSm *1^ f,'. PCBB control Tabriz rugs excel in fineness of 

* weave and mtncacy of design The color- 

<1® exquisitely dehcate and the patterns 

bnlhantly harmonious Other rugs of North- 

PAoto by mott & Fry Perem are Gorevans, Scrapes, Bak- 

shaishes, and Herezes Among rugs woven in 
Rubmstan Western Persia are Sultanabads, Fereghans, 

Hamadans, Sehnas, Serebends, Kurdistans and 
Rugen, Geiman island in Baltic, p c 48,- Saruks The high reputation of Eerman rup 


Photo by ElkoU & Fry 
Rubtnstan 


000 The soil IS fertile, and agnculture, cattle is due partly to the quality of the wool of 
raismg and fisheries flourish Bergen is the South Central Persia The prmapal types 


capital 


I of rup woven m the Caucasus are Daghes- 


Ruger, Thomas Howard (1833-1907), tans, Kabistans, Derbends, Chichis, Shirvans, 
American soldier, born at Luna, N Y , be- Kaz^, Guexgcs and Karabaghs Rup wov- 
came a bnpdier-general He fought at Chan- en in Russia east of the Caspian along the 
cellorsville and Gettysburg, assisted in sup- hne of the Transcaspian railway are Tekkes, 
pressing the draft nots m New York aty, Yomuds, Khivas, Bokharas, Afghans and Sa- 
and was provisional governor of Ga m 1868 markands The most important center of 
In 1871-76 he was supermtendent of West rug weaving in Turkey is Oushak The mdus- 
Point try is under European control and large, thick 

Ruggles, Charles (1892- }, actor, Was rup m Persian, Turkish and European dc- 

bom in Los Angeles, Cahf He was educated signs are woven under the names Eerman, 
in the public schools and made his first ap- Gbiordes, Yaprak, Sparta, Gulistan, Enlie, 
pearance in a stock company at the Alcamr ^c The colors are strong greens, green- 
Theater, San Franasco, 1908 He is popular blues, reds and maroons Anatoha is another 
in motion picture films and has appeared m name for Asia Minor Under the name Ana- 
manv character parts He is a recognized tohans are sold small odds and ends of eveiy 
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of Turh^h \ centHn acoJthU rule J« rc\cr«efl. turn lefl on mcrtinir, 

p^Ni'T ruc" wm \\o\Ln "it Anatolian jncht to pa*5 If .i iM-renn dminc nt .i «Iov 
olir, tthjth irt unwpa«'s<‘fJ 1>\ ihr bc«l Per* { p.‘rc is oxirtaLtn f)v ‘notl’cr tlnsinc at a 
‘|»p^ Afirl nliirh .ire the mo-t cbirjehrd pjiO' |fa*-irr pace \Mlliin local speed ncuhtion'. 


H. and private collections The mod- 

r*n nptoduclions of llitm art inferior in qua!* 
i*> Con* ‘lit Li tt is, Prof tiro/ Bool oj Onnttal 
Ruf’ 

Ruir. Juan ffl 14th centun). Spanish 
I*'"!, s'lmelinits tailed thi Spanish Rnhelais, 
1» It ipiir« tonitnoiiK 1 noun as the ‘ircli-pritsi 
M Hiti. Its IX of till freC'hs inj:, roar>p- 
'« Jen I nr t of his time In prison at Toledo 
I"* V niir hi' f imons poem, JJ Lihro de los 
t iSn'i'rei, a ‘it of *onps, fret, Mvacious, and 
f *1 » f uit. 


the Arst person 15 hound to cim‘ v as for the 
other to piss, it he is so requested A jurson 
IS not hound to looL Incl for oxerlikinK 
sclitclts, nnd is not hounri to leep tn the 
ncht eif the center of Ihi roid itcipt to .il- 
lott others to piss r iihire 1)\ dri\t‘rs to oh- 
sene the ruh' of tin roid i* prtsumptnr c\i> 
denet of ni^heence llii' applies .d'o tn \io- 
htton ol local rtitulitione as to speed, '»pira- 
tion of hei\s and h|.hi tnfac ite 
Its inti rnatioinl nitretinent, in ord'r to 
a\oid collisions, sfi-nninit M'scls an nquind 
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Rulers 


Country 


Afghanistan 
Arabia — Saudi 
Argentina 
Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bhutan (Br Protcctoritc) 

Bolivia 

Brasil 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Chile 
China 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Dominican Republic 

Lcuador 

l£gyp>: 

Eire (Irish Free State) 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Great Bntain 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Hungary 

Iceland 

India (Briti^) 

Iran (Persia) 

Iraq (Mesopotamia) 

Italy 

Japan 

Liberia 

Liechtenstein 

Luxemburg 

Mexico 

Monaco < 

Morocco 

Nepal 

Netherlands 

Newfoundland 

New Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Oman 

Palestine 

Panama 


Name of Ruler Etc 


Aeces'n 


Persia (Iran) 

Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 

Portugal 

Rumania, ^ , 

Russia (USSR) 

El Salvador 
Siam . _ 

Soudan Anglo-Eg>piian 
South Africa, Union oi 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Transjordan 

T uniMd 

Turkey 

Unitra States 

Uruguay . 

Vatican City, State of 

Venezuela 

Yugoslavia 

Zanzibar 
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Rumford, Benjamin Thompson, Count 
(1753-1814}, American sacntist, taught 
school in Rumford (Concord) , Ni H He was 
acquitted after tnal on charges of disloyalty, 
and went to England in 1776 In 1781 his 
property was conSscated He was received 
with much favor m England and contmued 
i^his saentific studies and made valuable ex- 
periments with explosives In 1785 he be- 
came aide-de-camp and chamberlam to the 
Elector of Bavana In 1791 he was mvest- 
ed with the rank of a Count of the Holy 
Roman Empire, and chose the title of Rum- 
ford, after the httle New Hampshure town in 
which he had taught school He gave a large 
sum to Harvard to found the Rumford pro- 
fessorships m saence 

Rumsey, James (1743-93), American me- 
chamcal engineer, born m Bohemia Manor, 
Ceal CO , Md In 1784, while engmeer m a 
mill at Shepherdstown, Va , he became inter- 
ested in Watt’s steam engine, and applied it | 
to the pnropulsion of a boat The Rumsey 
Society was formed m Philadelphia to aid 
him m his experiments, and he went to Eng- 
land, where a similar society was formed to 
aid him construct an ocean-going steamer, 
but died there while conductmg further ex- 
periments He was author of A Short Treat- \ 
tse on the Appheatton of Steam (1788) j 

Runciman, Waller (1870- ), Bntish 

shipping magnate and finanaer He has oc- 
cupied several cabinet posts and became 
President of the Boaid of Trade under the 
MacDonald coahtion government 

Runes. The Gothic word rttna or lun, 
ongmally denoted something occult or cryp- 
tic, and early became a synonym for knowl- 



Sculptured Stones with Runic 
Inscnpttons, Isle of Man 


edge and wisdom Oracular proverbial say- 
TngR were ‘runes’, and the magic drum of the 
Lapps was the rune drum Eventually the 
term came to denote exclusuclj the letters 
of the Northern (Norreene) alphabet, called j 


the Futhorc from the first six letters, ‘th’ 
bemg but one Extant runes are mostly m- 
senbed on stones 


Runner is the name given to a slender 
prostrate branch of a plant, from which 
branch leaves and roots proceed at each node 
A good example is the strawberry plant. 

Runnymede, meadow where Kmg John 
is reputed to have signed Magna Charta on 
June 15, 1215 

Rupee, the unit of value m Bntish India 
Its value in English- money necessarily varies 
with the pnee of silver In normal times it 
IS worth IS 4d Bntish money, or about 28 
cents U S 


Rupert, Maria Luitpold Ferdinand 
(X869), Chnwn Prmce of Bavana, was bom 
m Munich He was' educated at the Umver- 
sity of Munich and at the outbreak of the 
First World War, he became commander of 
the Fifth German Army 
Rupert, Prince (X619-S2), nephew and 
general of Charles i of England, was the son 
of Elizabeth (daughter of James i) and 
of Frederick v , Elector Palatme, kmg of Bo- 
hemia, and was bo*m at Prague He was em- 
ifioyed (1642-6) by Charles 1 In 1673 he be- 
came Lord High Admiral and conducted three 
funous fights off the Dutch coast in that year 
In X670 Rupert became first governor of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company His last ten years 
were spent m retirement m the pursuit of 
chemical, physical, and mechanical researches 
Rupert’s Land, former designahon of the 
terntory of North America drained by rivers 
entermg Hudson Bay It was granted to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company m 1670 through the 
efforts of Prince Rupert The lands are now 
mduded in the Northwest Territories and* 
the provmce of Mamtoba 
Rural Credits. The agricultural or rural 
credits movement embraces numerous and 
various plans for aiding American famicrs by 
loans of money Federal legislation upon 
rural credits embraces the Fedetal Farm Loan 
Act of July X7, 19x6, a powerful, radical, and 
far-reaching measure, which provided for 
twelve great Federal Land Banks, each with 
a capital of $750.00° supplied by the 
Government, which waives all nght to divid- 
ends A Federal Farm Loan Board assigned 
the forty-eight States to twelve districts, and 
located the twelve Federal Banks in the Qties 
of Spnngficld, Mass , Baltimore, Md; Col- 
umbia, S C , Louisville, K> , New 
La , St Louis, Mo ; St Paul, Minn , Omaha, 
Neb , Wichita, Kans , Houston, Tex ; Berk- 






Rural 
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elcy, Cal ; and Spokane, Wasb xn *1923 
twelve intermediate credit banks were estab- 
lished to assist in the operation of the twelve 
land banks See also Uioied States, New 
Deai. 

Rural Schools. Rural schools may be de- 
fined as schools m country districts Con- 
siderable thought has been given m recent 
years to the needed reorganization and im- 
provement of rural schools by providmg bet- 
ter buildings and better trained teachers, and 
by standardizmg schools But it is recogmzed 
that the problems mvolved are not educa- 
tional merely, but a part of the wider prob- 
lem of improving country life in general 
throughout the country To this improve- 
ment such organizations as the General Edu- 
cational Board and the Division of Rural 
Education m the U S Bureau ol Education 
are bendmg thsir efforts 

Rushy, Henry Hurd (1855-1940), Amer- 
ican botanist, bom m Frankbn, N J , and 
graduated from New York University (mjd 
1885) From 1888-1930 he was professor of 
botany, physiology, and materia medica at 
Columbia University, and from 1897 to 1902 
was also professor of materia medica at Bel- 
levue Hospital Medical College In 1907-09 
he was connected with the U S Bureau of 
Chemistry as an expert on drug products He 
has wntten widely on medical subjects con- 
nected with plant life 

Rush, Benjamin (174S-1813), American 
physiaan and patriot Elected a member of 
the Continental Congress, he signed the Dec- 
laration of Independence (1776) Apnl, 
r777, he was appointed surgeon-general, and 
in July physiaan-general, of the Contmental 
Army He was a founder of Dickinson Col- 
lege, of the Philadelphia dispensary, the first 
in the United States, and of the College of 
Fhysiaans, and was active in the establish- 
ment of pubhc schools 

Rush, Richard (1780-1859), American 
lawyer and diplomat, in 1817 was for a diort 
time acting Secretary of State, and was then 
sent as Minister to England, where he re- 
mained until 1825 

Rush-Bagot Convention. After the War 
of 1812, Sir Charles Bagot signed mth Act- 
ing Secretary Richard Rush an agreement, re- 
vocable at six months' notice, that each na- 
tion might build or keep on the Lakes only 
four vessels uath one x8-pounder each Rev- 
enue cutters and training ships were not 
harred This Convention has never been re- 
voked, and during the centuO’ of its existence 


^ dam toward peace 

.<iL..i^^^remiah McLain (1830-93), Am- 
encan soldier and legiriator, was bom in 
Morgan co , O , and was occupied as a farmer 
m early hfe In 1871-6 he was a Member of 
Congress,, m 1881 was elected governor of 
Wisconsin, and twice re-elected, and from 
1889 to 1893 was the first Secretary of the 
Department of Agriculture 
Rusk, William (1756-1833), American 
sculptor, bom m Philadelphia, the son of a 
ship's carpenter Among his earhest works 
were the fine figureheads for the American 
frigates United States and Constituiion A 
full-length statue of Washington for Inde- 
pendence Hall in Philadelphia (1814) is con- 
sidered his masterpiece 
Ruskin, John (1819-1900), English author 
and art critic, came into general notice with 
Modem Painters and other treatises on the 
fine arts, in later hfe he was best known as 
a lecturer and essayist on ethics, education, 
and phil anth ropy He was bom in London 
He had long been an admirer of the pictures 
of Turner and impatient at the popular mis- 
understandmg of what he conceived to be the 
painter’s aims in his later work Ruskm's m- 
terest m architecture produced The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture (1849) and The Stones 
of Venice These books were not merely a plea 
for Gothic forms m building, but an attemptto 
trace the conditions of artistic craftsmanship, 
which the author found in the soaal system 
of the Middle Ages This hne of thought was 
partly developed in Lectures on Architecture 
and Painting, given at Edinburgh in 1853 , m 
The Political Economy of Art, lectures at 
Manchester in 1857, and m The Two Paths, 
in 1859 When the Pre-Raphachtes came into 
notice, Ruskin took up their cause, and 
promoted it with both his purse and his pen 
Carlyle’s mflucnce contributed to develop his 
range of thought from art to soaal and eco- 
nomic studies In December, 1864, Rudsin 
addressed Mandiestcr audiences on the use 
of books and the influence of women, and 
published the discourses as Sesame and Ldtes 
(1865) At the same time he was wnting 
his monthly Letters to the IJ orkmg Men of 
England, under the title of Fors Clavt^era 
In 1871 he bought a cottage— Brantwood, on 
Coniston Water— and spent the ne\t four 
years chicfl> at Coniston, occupied in «orI. 
for his St George’s Guild He promoted art 
and home industries — notabl> the 
hand-spinnirg ard neaiing of linen His 
Complete JVorls appeared m 7904-6 




